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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITCD STATES OF AMERICA 


[No. 76] 


H. R. 9979, TO CHANGE THE METHOD OF COMPUTING BASIC PAY 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No, 2, 
Washington, D.C ., Tuesday, February 18, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p.m., Hon. Paul Kilday, chairman of the 
subcommittee presiding. 

Mr. Kitpy. The committee will be in order. 

We will begin hearings today on H. R. 9979, a bill to change the 
method of computing basic pay for members of the uniformed services, 
and for other purposes. Without objection, H. R. 9979 will appear in 
the record at this point. 

(The bill above referred to is as follows :) 


[H. R. 9979, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To change the method of computing basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of American in Congsess assembled, That the Career Compensation Act of 1949 is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Title Lis amended by adding the following new clauses at the end of section 
102 (37 U.S. C. 231) : 

“(1) Members of the Army National Guard or the Air National Guard, 
while serving in that status, are considered to be members of the uniformed 
services. 

“(m) The term ‘active duty’ includes active duty for training or any 
other full-time active duty.” 

(2) Title Il is amended as follows: 


(A) By striking out the heading thereof and present sections 201 and 202 
(37 U.S. C. 232 and 233) and inserting the following in place thereof : 


“TITLE II—BASIC PAY AND SPECIAL PAYS 
“BASIC PAY—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
“Sec. 201. (a) For the purposes of computing the basic pay of commissioned 
officers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic 


pay is established within each pay grade according to years of service in that 
grade as follows: 


Increased basic pay for years of service in pay grade 


Base 
Pay grad rate = 
After After After A ftet A fter A fter 
| 1 year 2 years 3 years 4 years 5 years 6 years 
O-10 os | $1, 700 
O-9 | 1, 500 | 
O-&8 1, 300 
O-7 1, 100 
O-6 R50 $905 $965 
O-5 660 700 745 $790 
O-4 530 560 595 630 
0-3 420 $432 145 $458 471 $485 500 
O-2 335 345 355 365 375 
0-1 222 244 268 


(5117) 
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“(b) For basic pay purposes, commissioned officers are assigned by the rank 
or grade in which serving, whether under temporary or permanent appointment, 
to the various pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this section, as follows: 


“Pay | Army, Air Force, and | Navy, Coast Guard,and | 

grade Marine Corps Coast and Geodetic Survey Public Health Service 
eae mare me oma SUN et bes 

O-10 | General. ____- ....----.-| Admiral ix et 

O-9 | Lieutenant general ; Vice admiral. . 

O-8 | Major general. Rear admiral (upper half)._.| Surgeon General, deputy surgeon 
| } general, assistant surgeon general 

| having rank of major general. 

O-7 | Brigadier general._- _..| Rear admiral (lower half) | Assistant surgeon general having 
| | and commodore. rank of brigadier general. 

0-6 | Colonel. ee | Captain._. ..| Director grade. 

O-5 | Lieutenant colonel. -.___.....| Commander --| Senior grade, 

0-4 | Major _. Lieutenant commander_.._.| Full grade. 

QO-3 | Captain '..._- ; Lieutenant ! | Senior assistant grade. 

0-2 | Ist lieutenant !_- Lieutenant (junior grade)! Assistant grade. 

O-1 | 2d lieutenant !___- Ensign ! : Junior assistant grade, 


1 A limited duty officer of the Navy or Marine Corps in this grade is assigned to a warrant officer pay 
grade as prescribed in section 202 of this title. 


“(c) In addition to the pay and allowances otherwise authorized by this 
Act, commissioned officers of a uniformed service on active duty under a call 
or order that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, are entitled to 
additional increments of basic pay at monthly rates as follows: 





“Pay grade Monthly rate 
O-8_._- - A 7 ‘ . | $50 
0-7 | 100 
Q-6.. | 100 
eich a intent 50 


In the computation of retired pay, severance pay, or readjustment payments, 
authorized under any provision of law, or pay provided by section 680 of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 
U.S. C. 33 (c)), or section 219 (c) of the Public Health Service Act (42 U. 8. C. 
210-1), the additional increment provided by this subsection is not considered 
a part of the active duty pay or of the monthly basic pay of the applicable pay 
grades of the officers concerned. 


“BASIC PAY—WARRANT OFFICERS 


“Sec. 202. (a) For the purposes of computing the basic pay of warrant officers 
of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic pay is 
established within each pay grade according to years of service in that grade, 
as follows: 


Ir ba p I 
ry i 

Pay grade B rat : = 

4 9 After 4 vear 

w-. $ 8 
W-3_.. 162 48 OF 
w-2 396 41 440 

W-1. 350 } 


“(b) For basic pay purposes, Limited Duty Officers of the Navy or Marine 
Corps in the following grades, whether under temporary or permanent appoint- 
ment, are assigned to the pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, as follows, and are entitled to the rates of pay prescribed therein: 
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‘*Pay grade Grade 
WB dce cds ceatdecndadutswee Lieutenant or captain. 
. » Rear, pee eae ule re | Lieutenant (junior grade) or first lieutenant. 
Ww 


MDs pcdcmunptangh camaniniedeniaedl Ensign or second lieutenant.”’ 


“BASIC PAY—ENLISTED MEMBERS 


“Src. 203. (a) For the purpose of computing the basic pay of enlisted mem- 
bers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic 
pay is established within each pay grade according to years of service in that 
grade, as follows: 

















Increased basic pay for years of service 
in grade 
‘Pay grade ND RB oe i ee ee ee ces tal es 
| rate | 
After2 | After4 | After6 | After 8 
| years years years | years 
| 
E-0..... ; ‘ | $400.00 | $410.00 | $420.00 | $430.00 $440. 00 
E-8.... ade aawdeotiad «Sedsih ..--| 350.00 | 360.00 | 370.00 | 380.00 | 
E-7... ‘ Si sashes Pein --| 300.00 310. 00 320.00 | 330.00 |.-.....--- 
E-6.... - on ; | 250. 00 260. 00 270. 00 280. 00 | . 
E-5.... i : : Rie | 210.00 220. 00 | 230. 00 | | B 
E-4..... sd bidbttena bh 140. 40 180. 00 |...--- Nica seseWwadbedae 
E-3.... ‘ sia tae de 99.37 | 117.00 |---- | ctuikiement iebedaghatin 
E-3.... | OE ee ee 
E-1 | 78.00 |---.-. |------- - es [oseownnce- 
| | 





“(b) For basic pay purposes, enlisted members shall be distributed by the 
Secretary concerned, in the manner determined by him, and with the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense, in the various pay grades prescribed by subsection 
(a) of this section. 

“(c) Aviation cadets of the Navy, the Air Force, or the Marine Corps are 
entitled to monthly basic pay at the rate of 50 per centum of the base rate of a 
commissioned officer in pay grade O-1. 


“BASIC PAY—ENTITLEMENT 


“Sec. 204. (a) A member of a uniformed service who is on active duty is 
entitled to the basic pay of the pay grade to which assigned, or in which dis- 
tributed, in accordance with his years of service in that pay grade. For the 
purposes of this Act, a member of the Army National Guard or Air National 
Guard who is performing full-time training, training duty with pay, or other 
full-time duty, authorized by section 316, 5038, 504, or 505 of title 32, United States 
Code, is considered to be on active duty. 

“(b) When a member of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty under 
an order that specifies a period of thirty days or less, or when a member of the 
Army National Guard or Air National Guard is called into Federal service 
under a call that specifies a period of thirty days or less, the time required to 
perform travel, as prescribed by regulations of the Secretary concerned, from 
home to first duty station, and from last duty station to home, is considered 
active duty. When a member of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty 
under an order that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, or when a 
member of the Army National Guard or Air National Guard is called into Federal 
service under a call that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, the 
time required to perform travel from home to first duty station and from last 
duty station to home, by the mode of transportation authorized in the orders of 
the member, is considered active duty. 

“(c¢) Any payments accruing under law to any member of a uniformed service 
incident to his release from active duty or for his return home incident to 
release from that duty, may be paid to that member before his departure from 
his last duty station, whether or not he actually performs the travel involved. 








“YEARS OF SERVICE IN GRADE 


“Sec. 205. (a) Except as provided in subsections (b)—(d), all periods of service 
of a member of a uniformed service in a pay grade, whether or not on active 
duty, shall be credited in determining his years of service in that pay grade. 
However, for the purposes of this section— 

“(1) no service which preceded a period of more than three months dur- 
ing which the person concerned was not a member of a uniformed service 
may be credited ; 

(2) a member who is serving on active duty in any grade while holding 
another grade is considered to be serving only in his active duty pay grade; 

“(3) a member who, while he is not on active duty, holds a temporary 
grade that is higher than his reserve grade, is considered to be serving only 
in that temporary grade; 

““(4) an enlisted member, or warrant officer, of the Army National Guard 
or Air National Guard who is also a reserve commissioned officer is con- 
sidered to be serving as a commissioned officer only when he is on active 
duty as a commissioned officer ; and 

“(5) a member who served in a pay grade before becoming eighteen years 
of age may be credited with that service under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned. 

“(b) For the purposes of determining years of service in a pay grade, a 
member of a uniformed service whose name is on a temporary disability retired 
list, or any other retired list, of a uniformed service is not considered to be 
Serving in his pay grade when he is not on active duty. However, a member of 
a uniformed service whose name is on a temporary disability retired list and 
who is restored to active duty in his uniformed service under section 1211 of 
title 10, United States Code, is entitled to credit for the years of service in his 
pay grade while he was on that temporary disability retired list. 

“(c) For the purpose of determining years of service in a pay grade, a member 
of a uniformed service who is— 

“(1) reduced to a lower pay grade for other than inefficiency or discipli- 
nary reasons: 

“(2) reenlisted in a regular component of a uniformed service within 
three months after release from active duty as an officer of that uniformed 
service ; 

“(3) ordered to active duty in a pay grade lower than that of any tem- 
porary or permanent grade he holds; or 

“(4) discharged from a reserve enlistment for immediate enlistment in a 
regular component of a uniformed service in a pay grade lower than his 
reserve grade; 

is entitled, if he has served in the higher pay grade for at least one year, to the 
highest pay of the pay grade to which he is reduced, ordered to active duty, 
enlisted, or reenlisted, or to the highest pay of any intermediate pay grade to 
which he may later be promoted. A member who is so reduced, ordered to 
active duty, enlisted, or reenlisted, and who has not served in the higher pay 
grade for at least one year, or a member who is reduced to a lower pay grade for 
inefficiency or for disciplinary reasons, is entitled to credit, in the pay grade to 
which reduced, ordered to active duty, enlisted, or reenlisted, or in any inter- 
mediate pay grade to which he may later be promoted, for his years of service 
in the higher pay grade in addition to any time previously served in the lower 
grade. A member who is reduced to a lower pay grade for inefficiency or for 
disciplinary reasons, and who is later promoted to the pay grade in which he 
was serving before being reduced, is not entitled to credit, in the pay grade to 
which promoted, for his previous service in that grade. 

“(d) If any of the service of a member of a uniformed service in his current 
step in his pay grade is determined, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, to be unsatisfactory, he may not be advanced to a higher 
step within his pay grade until such time as his service in his current step in 
his pay grade is determined under those regulations to be satisfactory. No 
Service in a pay grade that is determined to be unsatisfactory for the purposes 
of this subsection may be counted for the purpose of determining years of service 
in any pay grade. 

“(e) For the purposes of this section, service in a pay grade is considered to 
begin on the date when the appointment or promotion to, or enlistment in, the 
grade concerned is effective for pay purposes.” 
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(B) By redesignating present section 203 (37 U. S. C. 234) as section 206 and 
amending subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 

“(b) In addition to any pay, allowances, or special or incentive pays to which 
they are otherwise entitled, commissioned officers as defined in subsections (a) 
and (c) of this section are entitled to special pay as follows: 

(1) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (a) : 

“(A) $100 a month for each month of active service in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grades O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have not com- 
pleted at least two years of active duty in a category covered by 
subsection (a). 

“(B) $200 a month for each month of active service in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grades O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have com- 
pleted at least two years of active duty in a category covered by 
subsection (a). 

“(C) $150 a month for each month of active duty in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grade O-5. 

“(D) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grades O-6, O-7, and O-8. 

(2) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (c) : 

“(A) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of 
commissioned officers in pay grades O-1, O-2, O-3, and O-+4. 

“(B) $50 a month for each month of active duty in the case of com- 
missioned officers in pay grade O-5. 

However, a commissioned officer described in subsection (a) of this section 
is not entitled to the special pay provided by this section while he is serving 
as a medical or dental intern. The special pay authorized by this subsection 
may not be included in computing the amount of increase in pay authorized 
by any other provision of this Act or in the computation of retired pay, 
severance pay, or readjustment payments, authorized under any provision of 
law.” 

(C) By redesignating present section 204 (37 U. S. C. 235) as “section 207” 
and amending the tables in subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 


“INCENTIVE PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY PERFORMED UNDER SECTION 207 (a) (1) 


AND (2) 
| | 
| Increased incentive pay for years of 
| service in pay grade 
Pay grade for basic pay | Base rate + . i se ae 

| } } 

| After 2 years | After 4 years | After 6 years 
O-10-_- , : $165 | 
os. 165 
O-8_. : 165 
O-7.. 160 
O-f 245 
O-5.. 245 
O-.- | 220 $230 $240 
0-3 185 | 190 200 $205 
O-2_. 150 | 160 
0-1 100 | 105 
W-4_.. 165 
W-3._.- 140 
Ww-2 135 
W-l 130 
E-9. 105 z 
E-8_. 105 _ 
E-7.. 105 
E-6.. 90 95 
E-5. 80 85 
E~4 65 70 
E-3 60 
E-2 50 
E-1 50 
Aviation cadets... ' 50 


(D) By striking out the words “section 204” in present section 205 (c) (37 
U. S. C. 236 (c)) and inserting the words “section 207” in place thereof. 
(E) By redesignating present section 205 (87 U. S. C. 236) as “section 208.” 
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(F) By amending present section 206 (37 U. S. C. 237) to read as follows: 


“SPECIAL PAY—SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 


“Sec. 209. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, enlisted 
members of the uniformed services who are entitled to basic pay are entitled to 
additional pay at the following monthly rates, while on sea duty or while on 
duty in any place beyond the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska: 





“Pay grade | Monthly rate 
i Da ih ti ach callin eek hm etiosi bide Dik. icvigiipais each 0 alli & niaititecinle $22. 50 
EE deci dkewilantniacde emenie wpe _ : : : 22. 50 
E-7.- a oa is e | 22. 50 
E-6..._-. ss Sass i545 Ete ts 3a 20. 00 
BR tities oe = é zg we sai hae 16. 00 
E-4_..--- St See ed Se 13. 00 
-_s....-.- ; 9. 00 
E-2.....- Secale stead ait ‘ ; 8. 00 
TS NE Ee ae eee ee ail a j . pete . 8. 00"’ 


7 


(G) By striking out the words “section 208” in present section 207 (e) (37 
U. 8S. C. 238 (e)), wherever they appear, and inserting the words “section 
211” in place thereof. 

(H) By redesignating present section 207 (37 U. S. C. 238) as “section 210”. 

(I) By striking out the words “section 207” in present section 208 (a) (37 
U. S. C. 239 (a)) and inserting the words “section 210” in place thereof. 

(J) By striking out the words “(computed in accordance with the cumula- 
tive years of service of the member)” in present section 208 (d) (87 U.S. C. 
239 (d)). 

(K) By redesignating present section 208 (37 U. 8. C. 239) as “section 211”. 

(3) Title III is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 302 (f) (87 U. S. C. 252 (f)) is amended by striking out 
the table therein and inserting the following new table in place thereof: 


“Pay grade With de- Witheut de- 
pendents pendents 


0 ee $171. 00 $136. 80 
O-9- 5 _ 171.00 136. 80 
PS aenun lh belcentteniintaands deslacndichiiade 5 171. 00 136. 80 
Q-7.... sehei nasal eee in te th tr locay easienpasitighe ahah 171.00 136. 80 
O-6.... 136. 80 119. 70 
O-5.. 136. 80 | 12. 60 
O-4. 119. 70 94. 20 
0-3 102. 60 85. 50 
O-2_. 94, 20 77.10 
ee ee 85. AO 68, 40 
w-4 119. 7% 94. 20 
w-3 102. 60 85. 50 
W-2 94. 2 77.10 
W-l 85. 50 68. 40 
E-9 67. 50 45.00 
E-8 67. 5 45.00 
E-7. 67. 50 45.00 
E-46 67. 50 $5.00 
E 67. 50 45. 00 
E ears of service 67. 50 45.00 
E vears of service 45. 
E- 45.00 
E 45.00 
E 45.00 





1 Service authori’ed to be credited under section 145 of title 19, United States Code 
2 Considered at all times as without dependents under subsection (a) of this section.”’ 


(B) Section 302 (h) (37 U. S. C. 252 (h)) is amended by striking out the 


words “E-6 and E-7” and inserting the words “E-6, E-7, E—-8, and E-—9” in place 
thereof. 
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(C) The tenth sentence of section 303 (c) (87 U. S. C. 253 (c)) is amended 
by striking out the words “section 201 (e)” and inserting the words “section 
204” in place thereof. 

(D) Section 304 (c) (387 U. 8S. C. 254 (c)) is amended by striking out the 
word “or” before the words “as the Commandant of the Coast Guard” and by 
inserting the words “, or as the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service,” 
before the words “‘in lieu of”. 

(4) Title V is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 501 (d) (37 U. S. C. 301 (d)) is amended by striking out the 
words “section 204” wherever they appear and inserting the words “section 
207” in place thereof. 

(B) Section 508 (37 U. 8S. C. 308) is amendei— 

(i) by striking out the words “basic pay” and inserting the words “base 
rate” in place thereof ; and 

(ii) by striking out the words “with under two cumulative years’ serv- 
ice”. 

Sec. 2. The tables in section 1 (c) of the Act of May 19, 1952, chapter 310 
(66 Stat. 79), are amended to read as follows: 


“Pay grade Not over 2 | Over 2 de- 

dependents | pendents 
E-9...... ; $77. 10 | $96. 90 
E-8.... ons] 77. 10 96. 90 
E-7- | 77.10 96. 90 
E-6.... 77.10 | 96. 90 
K-5... 77. 10 | 96. 90 
E-4... s pas dans 77.10 | 96. 90 

| 
“Pay grade 1 dependent | 2 dependents Over 2 

dependents 

E-3 $51. 30 $77. 10 $96. 90 

E-2 : : 51. 30 77.10 | 96. 90 
E-1 51. 30 77.10 | 96. 90’” 


| 


Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding section 203 (a) and (b) of the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, and except as provided in sub- 
section (d), an enlisted member of a uniformed service in pay grade E-1 through 
E-7 who was a member of a uniformed service on the effective date of this Act, 
and who is entitled to basie pay, or to compensation based thereon, is entitled, 
during the three-year period beginning with the effective date of this Act, to 
have it computed at the higher of the following rates: 

(1) The rate in effect under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the 
day before the effective date of this Act, applied to the member as if it 
were currently in effect and increased, for a member with more than two 
cumulative years of service, by 6 per centum. 

(2) The rate prescribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended by this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding sections 201 and 202 of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended by this Act, and except as provided in subsection (d), an 
officer of a uniformed service who is entitled to basic pay, or to compensation 
based thereon, is entitled, during the three-year period beginning with the effec- 
tive date of this Act, to have it computed at the rate in effect on the day before 
the effective date of this Act, applied to him as if it were currently in effect. If 
he was a member of a uniformed service on the effective date of this Act and 
was entitled on that date to be credited with more than two cumulative years 
of service, that rate is increased by 6 per centum,. If, with respect to any officer 
covered by this subsection, that rate (including such an increase, if any) is 
lower than the applicable rate prescribed by section 201 (a) and (c) or 202 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, the lower rate 
(excluding such an increase, if any) is increased in accordance with the follow- 
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ing table, except that the total rate may not be more than the applicable rate 
prescribed by that Act as so amended: 


Pay grade lst year 2d year 3d year 








ea $200 $300 | $400 
0-9... 100 200 | 300 
Q-6...... - ; Leibeeoasit ad ; i 100 | 200 300 
0-7... eae a 100 200 | 300 
O-6 ae : ae Tei te | 75 150 | 225 
I IEE os ss ccareianeiednirbemeadintans ei | 50 100 | 150 


(c) A member’s cumulative years of service for the computation of basic pay 
under this section (including entitlement to the 6 per centum increase) are 
limited to those years with which he was entitled to be credited on the day before 
the effective date of this Act. 

(d) If the rate of basic pay under subsection (a) (1) or the first sentence of 
subsection (b) of a person who was a member of a uniformed service on the 
effective date of this Act is higher than the applicable rate otherwise prescribed 
by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, the higher rate 
continues to apply until, because of a change in his pay grade or years of service 
in pay grade, that rate is no longer higher than the applicable rate prescribed by 
that Act, as so amended, or until he is reduced in pay grade for inefficiency or 
disciplinary reasons. If he is reduced in pay grade for other than inefficiency or 
disciplinary reasons, he is, whenever entitled to basic pay or to compensation 
based thereon, entitled to have it computed at the higher of the following rates: 

(1) The rate in effect under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the 
day before the effective date of this Act, applied to him as if it were currently 
in effect and increased by 6 per centum. 

(2) The rate prescribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended by this Act. 

This subsection does not apply to a person who, after the effective date of this 
Act, ceases to be a member of a uniformed service for a period of more than 
three months. 

(e) If the aggregate of (1) the rate of special pay to which an officer covered 
by section 203 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the day before the 
effective date of this Act was then entitled, and (2) his rate of base pay (as 
increased under subsection (b) is higher than the aggregate of the rates of 
special pay and basic pay to which he would be entitled under this Act, the 
former rates continue to apply until the aggregate of those rates is no longer 
higher than the aggregate of the latter rates. 

(f) If, on the day before the effective date of this Act, a member is under com- 
petent orders requiring the performance of hazardous duty and the rate of his 
incentive pay for that duty under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on that 
date is higher than that for his pay grade under the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended by this Act, he is, whenever entitled to incentive pay under 
the same orders, entitled to that higher rate based on the cumulative years of 
service credited to him on the day before the effective date of this Act, until, 
because of increased years of service in pay grade, the rate of incentive pay for 
his pay grade under the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this 
Act, is higher, or until there is a change in his pay grade. 

(g) Subsection (f) applies to— 

(1) persons who are members of the uniformed services on the effective 
date of this Act; and 

(2) enlisted members of the uniformed services whose enlistments ter- 
minated during the period between the date of enactment and the effective 
date of this Act and who reenlist within three months after that termination. 

Src. 4. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law except subsection (b) 
of this section, the changes in rates of basic pay made by this Act do not apply 
in computing the retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, equivalent pay, sever- 
ance pay, or readjustment payments, authorized under any law, or the pay 
provided by section 680 of title 10, United States Code, section 4 (c) of the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. S. C. 33 (c)), or section 219 (c) of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U. S. C. 210-1), of any person who became entitled 
to that pay or those payments before the effective date of this Act. 
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(b) Notwithstanding section 1402 of title 10, United States Code, a member 
of a uniformed service who retired before the effective date of this Act, and who 
performed a period of continuous active duty of at least one year after being 
retired, is entitled, upon release from that active duty on or after the effective 
date of this Act, to recompute his retired pay as follows: 


- 
Column 1 take— | Column 2 multiply by— | Column 3 Column 4 subtract— 
| } add— | 
‘chains lallapaateaaat nancial eeuaahatilnameibenenasm ne 
Monthly basic pay,! of the | 244 percent of the sum of— |.- ; Excess over 75 percent of pay 
grade in which he would be | (1) the years of service upon which computation 
eligible to retire if he were | that may be credited is based. 
retiring upon that release to him in computing 
from active duty. retired pay; and | 


| 

; > | 
(2) his years of active | 
service after retire- ] 
ment.? 
| 


1 Compute at rates applicable to him on day he is released from active duty. 
? Before applying percentage factor, credit a part of a year that is 6 months or more as a whole year, and 
disregard a part of a year that is less than 6 months. 


(c) Notwithstanding any provision of law except section 1402 of title 10, 
United States Code, and subsection (d) of this section, the retired pay, retainer 
pay, Severance pay, or readjustment payments, authorized under any law, or the 
pay provided by section 680 of title 10, United States Code, section 4 (c) of 
the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. S. C. 33 (c)), or section 219 (c) 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U. 8S. C. 210-1), of an officer who becomes 
entitled to that pay or those payments on or after the effective date of this Act, 
and before the fourth year after that date, is based on the monthly basic pay to 
which he was entitled on the day he became entitled to that pay or those payments. 

(d) In the computation of retired pay, severance pay, or readjustment pay- 
ments, authorized under any law, or of pay provided by section 680 of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 
U.S. C. 33 (c¢)), or section 219 (c) of the Public Health Service Act (42 U. 8. C. 
210-1), any part of an officer’s pay computed under the second or third sentence of 
section 3 (b) of this Act that is more than the basic pay for his pay grade and 
years of service in that pay grade under section 201 (a) of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, is considered not to be a part of his 
active duty pay or monthly basic pay. 

(e) Any person retired before, on, or after the effective date of this Act in an 
enlisted grade, or advanced to a commissioned officer grade on the retired list 
under the Act of May 7, 1932, chapter 171 (47 Stat. 150), with credit for thirty 
years of service in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who received double time 
credit toward retirement for service beyond the continental limits of the United 
States between 1898 and 1912, is considered to have over thirty years of cumula- 
tive service for the purposes of computing retired pay. 

Sec. 5. Title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 555 (a) is amended by striking out the words “232 (a) of title 
7” and inserting the words “202 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
s amended,” in place thereof. 

(2) Chapter 71 is amended by adding the following new section at the end 
thereof : 


» 
o 
a 


“$1405. Years of service 

“(a) For the purposes of section 1401 (formula 4), 1431 (b), 3888 (1), 3927 (b) 
(1), 8991 (formula B), 6151 (b), 6825, (a) (2) and (b) (2), 6881, (a) (2), 
6383 (c) (2), 6890 (b) (2), 6894 (g) (2), 6896 (ce) (2), 6898 (b) (2), 6399 
(c) (2), 6400 (b) (2), SSSS (1), 8927 (b) (1), or 8991 (formula B) of this titie, 
or section 423 of title 14, United States Code, the years of service of a member 
of the armed forces are computed by adding- 

*“(1) his years of service (including under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, service before becoming 18 years of age) as a commis- 
sioned officer, warrant officer, flight officer, or enlisted member, in— 

“(A) the armed forces ; 

“(B) the National Guard; 

“(C) the Commissioned Corps of the Public Health Service; 
“(D) the Coast and Geodetic Survey ; 
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“(E) the Organized Militia before July 1, 1916; 
“(F) the Naval Militia ; 

“(G) the National Naval Volunteers ; 

“(H) the Naval Reserve Force; 

“(I) the Marine Corps Reserve Force; and 
“(J) the Philippine Constabulary ; 

“(2) in the case of a commissioned officer in service on June 30, 1922, his 
years of service— 

“(A) that were then counted in computing longevity pay; and 
“(B) asa contract surgeon serving full time; 

“(3) his years of service as a nurse or reserve nurse of the Army Nurse 
Corps, the Navy Nurse Corps, or the Nurse Corps of the Public Health 
Service ; 

“(4) his years of service as an Army field clerk ; 

(5) his years of service as a deck officer or junior engineer in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey ; 

“(6) his years of service authorized, under any law in effect on October 
1, 1949, to be credited for the purpose of computing longevity pay; 

“(7) in the case of an officer of the Medical Corps or Dental Corps of the 
Army or Navy or an officer of the Air Force designated as a medical or dental 
officer who became entitled to retired pay after April 30, 1956, except under 
chapter 67 of this title, four years of service, plus one additional year in 
the case of such an officer of the Medical Corps, or such a medical officer 
who has completed one year of medical internship or the equivalent thereof; 
and 

““(8) in the case of an officer in a category named in clause (7) who be- 
came entitled to retired pay under chapter 67 of this title after April 30, 
1956, and who performs active duty after May 1, 1956, four years of service, 
plus one additional year in the case of such an officer of the Medical Corps 
or such a medical officer who has completed one year of medical internship or 
the equivalent thereof. 

For the purpose of this subsection, a part of a year that is six months or more 
is counted as a whole year, and a part of a year that is less than six months is 
disregarded. 

“(b) The same period of time may not be counted more than once under this 
section. In addition, service credited under subsection (a) (7) or (8) shall be 
reduced by the years of service otherwise authorized to be credited under this 
section which cover any part of the officer’s professional education or internship.” 

(3) The analysis of chapter 71 is amended by adding the following new item 
at the end thereof: 

“1405. Years of service.” 

(4) Formula 4 of section 1401 is amended by striking out the words “in com- 
puting basic pay” and inserting the words “under section 1405 of this title” in 
place thereof. 

(5) Section 1481 (b) is amended by striking out the words “for which he is 
entitled to credit in the computation of his basic pay” and inserting the words 
“that may be credited to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(6) Section 3536 (b) is amended by striking out the words “, and is entitled 
to be credited for pay purposes with all service that may be credited under sec- 
tion 233 of title 37” 

(7) Section 3888 (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to him in 
computing his basic pay’ and inserting the words “that may be credited to 
him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof 

(8) Section 3927 (b) (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to 
him in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited 
to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(9) Formula B of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “credited 
to him in determining basic pay” and inserting the words “credited to him 
under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(10) Formula C of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “when 
he applied for” and inserting the word “of” in place thereof. 

(11) Formula D of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words 
“Monthly basic pay* of member’s retired grade.” and inserting the words 
“Monthly basic pay* to which member was entitled on date of retirement.” in 
place thereof. 

(12) Section 4885 (c) is amended by striking out the words “(under 4 
months)”. 
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(13) Section 5596 (f) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(14) Section 5597 (h) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(15) The following sections are amended by striking out the words “credit- 
able for basic pay” wherever they appear therein and inserting the words “that 
may be credited to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof: 


(A) 6151 (b). 

(B) 63825 (a) (2) and (b) (2). 
(C) 6381 (a) (2). 

(D) 6883 (c) (2). 

(E) 6390 (b) (2). 

(F) 6394 (g) (2). 

(G) 6396 (c) (2). 

(H) 6398 (b) (2). 

(1) 6899 (ce) (2). 

(J) 6400 (b) (2). 


(16) Section 6221 (b) is amended by striking out the words “and is en- 
titled to be credited for pay purposes with all service which may be credited 
under section 233 of title 57”. 

(17) Section 6326 (c) (2) is amended by striking out the words “grade in 
which retired” and inserting the words “pay grade in which he was serving on 
the date of retirement” in place thereof. 

(18) Section 6969 (b) is amended by striking out the second sentence thereof. 

(19) Section S888 (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to 
him in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited 
to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(20) Section 8927 (b) (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited 
to him in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be 
credited to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(21) Formula B of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words 
“credited to him in determining basic pay” and inserting the words “credited to 
him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(22) Formula C of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words “when 
he applied for” and inserting the word “of” in place thereof. 

(23) Formula D of section 8991 is amended by striking out the words 
“Monthly basic pay* of member’s retired grade.” and inserting the words 
“Monthly basic pay * to which member was entitled on date of retirement.” in 
place thereof. 

(24) Section 9385 (c) is amended by striking out the words “(under 4 
months)”. 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by clauses (13) and (14) of section 5 do not 
apply to members of the Navy or Marine Corps appointed to commissioned or 
warrant officer grades under section 5596 or 5597 of title 10, United States 
Code, before the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 7. Section 423 of title 14, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“$423. Computation of retired pay 


“The retired pay of a grade or rating shall be computed at the rate of 214 
percent of the basic pay to which the officer or enlisted member concerned was 
entitled at the time of retirement, multiplied by the number of years of service 
that may be credited to him under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code.” 

Sec. 8. The Act of June 3, 1948, ch. 390, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 9 (38 U. S. C. 853h) is amended by striking out the words “active- 
duty pay with longevity credit” wherever they appear and inserting the words 
“basic pay” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 16 (a) (33 U.S. C. 8580 (a)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “active-duty pay with longevity credit” 
wherever they appear and inserting the words “basic pay” in place thereof ; 
and 

(B) by striking out the words “for which entitled to credit in the com 
putation of his pay while on active duty” and inserting the words “that 
may be credited to him under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code” in 
place thereof. 
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Sec. 9. The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act (70 Stat. 857) 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 102 (10) (A) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
(a), 201 (e), 201 (f), or 508 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949,” and 
inserting the words “section 201, 202, 203, or 508 of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, as amended,” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 102 (11) (C) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
(a)” wherever they appear and inserting the words “title II” in place thereof. 

(3) Section 102 (11) (D) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
(a), 201 (e), 201 (f), or 508 of”. 

(4) Section 102 (11) (F) is amended by striking out the words “cumulative 
years of service for pay purposes” and inserting the words “and years of service 
in pay grade” in place thereof. 

Sec. 10. Section 265 (a) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (70 Stat. 
517) is amended by striking out the words “in the grade in which he is serving” 
and inserting the words “to which he was entitled” in place thereof. 

Sec. 11. (a) The Public Health Service Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 207 (d) (1) (42 U. S. C. 209 (d)) is amended 

(A) by striking out the words “purposes of basic pay and for” ; and 
(B) by striking out the words “paragraphs (2) and (3)” and inserting the 
words “paragraph (2)” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 207 (d) (2) (42 U. S. C. 209 (d) (2)) is repealed and sections 207 
(d) (38) and 207 (d) (4) are redesignated as sections “207 (d) (2)” and “207 
(d) (8)”, respectively. 

(3) Section 210 (g) (42 U. S. C. 211 (g)) is amended by striking out the 
words “active duty pay” and “pay” wherever they appear and inserting the 
words “basic pay” in place thereof. 

(4 Section 211 (42 U. S. C. 212) is amended by striking out the words “active 
pay”, “pay”, and “active-duty pay” wherever they appear and inserting the words 
“basic pay” in place thereof. 

(5) Section 221 (a) (70A Stat. 619) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end of clause (4) and inserting the following in place thereof: “, and 
except that section 1405 (a) (7) and (8S) applies only to officers commissioned 
as medical or dental officers.” 

(b) All provisions of law which, before the effective date of this Act, author- 
ized years of service for purposes of pay and pay period, longevity pay, or basic 
pay for officers appointed in the senior assistant grade or above in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service are repealed and the credits authorized 
thereunder shall lapse. 

Sec. 12. Section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. C. 33 
(c)) is amended by striking out the words “base and longevity pay,” a in- 
serting the words “basic pay” in place thereof. 

Sec. 13. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, persons in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce who are not members of a uniformed service, but whose pay 
or allowances were, on the day before the enactment of this Act, assimilated to 
pay or allowances of members of the uniformed services, are entitled, beginning 
with the effective date of this Act, to pay and allowances at rates to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Sec. 14. Section 110 of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 740) 
is repealed. 

Sec. 15. Except for sections 1 (3) (D) and 14, the effective date of this Act 
is July 1, 1958. Sections 1 (3) (D) and 14 become effective July 1, 1961. 





Mr. Kitpay. It has been customary in the past for the chairman 
when beginning the hearings on a bill of this type to present a pre- 
pared written statement. I will not do that at this time. I do want 
to state that we propose to meet just as consistently as we possibly 
can, taking into account the daily meetings of the full committee and 
the meetings of the House. 

We have permission to sit during the afternoons this week during 
general debate. We propose to hear all who have a legitimate right 
to be heard on their proposals, and to hear them in great detail. 
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We will begin the hearings today with the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Manpower, | ersonnel, and Reserve), the Honorable 
William H. F elaiaia ites 

I have no idea how long we will take with the Secretary, but we 
have a commitment with Mr. Cordiner that we-will hear him tomorrow 
beginning at 2 o’clock; so, if we have not completed with the Secretary’s 
pings this afternoon, we will have to suspend as to him so that we 

‘an give Mr. Cordiner an opportunity to be heard. He is coming to 
the city for the purpose of testifying here and we must accommodate 
him. 

Mr. Secretary, we are very glad to have you here and we will be 
glad to hear your statement. 

I am going to request the members of the committee to permit the 
Secretary to complete his prepared statement before questions are 
asked. 

Go ahead in your own way, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Francis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. We are here today to present our recommendations for 
decisive changes in the Nation’s program of military personnel man- 
agement. 

We have been grateful to this committee in the past, and to the 
Congress in general, for enlightened support of our requirements and 
of our objectives. We appear here today to ask your support once 
again for legislation which we believe the hard dictates of experience 
and present- ~day realities have made necessary. Our proposals are 
the result not of sudden decisions, but are instead the result of long 
months of intensive study on the part of both eminent civilian and 
military authorities. 

Mr. McElroy and General Twining were scheduled to open this seri- 
ous discussion with you—and to present a somewhat detailed state- 
ment. The weather has unfortunately changed this schedule, and I 
wish to ask the committee’s indulgence if you should later observe 
some duplication in my statement ‘here today and Mr. McElroy’s to 
follow. 

I do know that both Mr. McElroy and General Twining proposed to 
stress the changed order of readiness which confronts us and its impli- 
cations for our overall national security. ‘These considerations were 
intended to provide the background against which my own remarks, 
and those of the services, would be made. 

The concern we have about the military manpower situation is 
shared, we believe, by every authoritative civilian and military person 
who has looked deeply into the military personnel problem. This 
committee has heard the words of many persons with experience in the 
national security sphere. Collectively their statements say two 
things: 

First, our country to survive needs now, more than ever before in its 
history, a military force of truly professional stature. 

Second, we do not presently have such a force. 

It was to just this problem that Mr. Ralph Cor diner addressed him- 
self over a year and a half ago. He was assisted in this undertaking 
by men of recognized stature whose sole interest was the promotion 
of national security. 
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This distinguished group conducted a searching and exhaustive 
study of the military manpower and personnel field over a period of 
almost a year. Their recommendations showed us how we could, 
through enlightened personnel management and incentive programs, 
effect the needed improvement and do so without increasing the heavy 
cost of the modern military machine. The Coordiner Committee has 
pointed out the direction in which we should travel. We, in Defense, 
have studied their recommendations and subscribe to their precepts. 

Constructive steps have already been taken to make military service 
more attractive. I should like to review some of these to indicate for 
the record that the Congress and the Department of Defense have not 
been unmindful of the problem or remiss in pressing toward its solu- 
tion within the limits of our existing capability. We have: 

Given new emphasis and vitality to the quality control of reenlist- 
ments; limited, however, by the shortage of persons desiring to reen- 
list in many fields. 

Made measurable progress in our programs of retraining persons 
in skills in which there are surplus numbers into skills which are 
critically short; here again we are restricted by limited incentives 
for conversion. 

Commenced placing in effect some features of the Cordiner proposed 
proficiency advancement system within the limitations imposed by the 
existing pay system. 

Taken steps within the military departments to improve quality in 
the officer area. We are also initiating legislative proposals seeking 
the authority necessary to exercise more stringent control in this area. 

Submitted along with this proposal a Reserve officer’s term reten- 
tion bill designed to provide greater incentive for the Reserve officer 
to remain on active duty when needed. 

The bill before you has been characterized by some as just a pay 
bill. We consider that it is far more than that. It is another in 
the series of steps needed to improve our professional force. I have 
described to you some of the steps we have already taken. The next, 
and probably the most essential, step is a revision of compensation 
practices. 

Probably the most basic change represented by this bill is the so- 
called step-in-grade system. This is a method of pay which places 
major emphasis on achievement rather than on total years of service. 
The principle seems to us an essential one. We w ill not obtain and 
keep in our Armed Forces the kind of men we want in sufficient num- 
bers unless we can offer the proper incentive. 

Look for a moment at the bright, able, self-confident, young oflicer 
or enlisted man considering a service career. Tell such a man that 
he can reach a satisfactory level of compensation just as fast as his 
ability and industry merit, and he is apt to be with you; tell him 
that he and most of his associates will reach it together 25 years later, 
and you have probably lost the man or, at least, “dulled his ambition. 

Unless we can offer our most able men a chance to move forward 
in accordance with demonstrated ability, we are in grave danger 
over the long term of weighting our forces heav ily w ith men who do 
not have confidence in their ability, do not have ambition or drive, 
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and are not the kind of men the modern Armed Forces so urgently 
require. 

Another objective of the bill before you is to provide more attrac- 
tive compensation in the higher ranks. 

Opinions on what constitutes a proper level of pay for such of- 
ficers vary somewhat, as is apparent from a comparison of the Cordi- 
ner Committee recommendations and those of the Department of 
Defense. In reality, however, they are not very far apart. 

We, in the Defense Department, have stayed on the conservative 
side, but I wish to emphasize that we consider our figures to be the 
minimum required to do the job of providing a truly attractive goal 
for the younger officer and a proper reward for the contribution 
of our more senior officers. In this connection, I think it is impor- 
tant to realize that the younger officer is particularly impressed by 
the pay in the lieutenant colonel, colonel bracket—ranks which he 
may reasonably expect to reach. 

It has been said, with reference to our relatively senior officers, 
that many of them are greatly underpaid, but that certain individuals 
are overpaid. This cannot categorically be denied, of course, but I, 
personally, feel that the vast majority are seriously underpaid. It 
seems to us, also, that to compensate these individuals at a level equal 
to the least of them is little different from teaching a class at the pace 
of the slowest student. 

I assure you that we in Defense and the services, themselves, are 
determined to weed out the inadequate wherever they may be. We 
believe that what is needed is an incentive of such dimension as to 
appeal to the ambitious and the competent, and this, when combined 
with other features of the bill, particularly the step-in-grade system, 
can be expected to bring us the type of officers that are needed to 
man tomorrow’s weapons. 

There is one other part of the mechanics of our program that I 
would like to touch on, even though it is not currently a part of the 
bill before you—that is what we have come to call the proficiency 
concept. We are about to place it into effect. It may well be, how- 
ever, that the Congress as a whole, and this subcommittee in par- 
ticular, will wish to place its own endorsement on the concept. 

I do not believe I need to enter into the desirability, or, perhaps, 
I should say the necessity, for providing an additional incentive to 
attract and retain enlisted personnel of the highest caliber in occupa- 
tions of great importance to their service. I would like to say, how- 
ever, that we consider the proficiency system to be the most flexible 
of all variable-compensation proposals that have been suggested, pro- 
viding us the greatest benefit at the least cost. 

Proficiency pay is precisely that; pay for proficiency. It is not 
technician pay, skill pay, specialist pay, or any of the other words 
by which it has been described. This came about for one particular 
reason—the differing problems of the different services. You might 
say it is a compromise, but I incline to the use of the term “flexible” ; 
flexible in that it can be applied in one way by one service to solve 
one type of problem, another way by another service to solve its 
separate problem. 
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The Air Force, for example, has a problem that can probably best 
be solved with what is commonly known as technician pay, that is, 
pay to certain specified skills and to no others. To use such an 
inflexible method in another service whose problem is more complex, 
more in the graduations between dark gray and light gray, might 
only serve to “complies ite that: service’s problem and lead to unneces- 
sary expenditure of funds. For this reason, the proficiency system 
permits of use in two ways; either through qualification in a skill of 
critical importance or demonstration of ‘outstanding effectiveness in 
any essential service skill. 

This is not the only area of flexibility of the proficiency concept. 
It is unique in the fact that it is the one system yet dev ised that is 

capable of adjusting to changing skill requirements without injuring 
either monetarily or moralewise the individual in the dec lining skill. 
This phasing-out feature of the proficiency system, as well as its other 
features, will be described at greater length by other persons who will 
appear before you. 

I'd like to say at this point that I do not want to take more of your 
time by entering into item-by-item discussion of each feature of the 
bill. Their advant: ges are more readily apparent, and I trust that my 
failure to point out these advantages will not be interpreted as my 
considering them any less important. Before turning to our visual 
presentation, however, there are two final points which I wish to 
emphasize. 

First, as we acquire the professional stature of which I speak, it is 
inevitable that we will begin to reap benefits in other fields. Improved 
retention of qualified personnel and reduced personnel turnover will 
produce dollar savings in training, costs, transportation, mainten- 
ance, and operations. 

In addition, studies last year indicated that improved quality would 
produce increased individual and unit effectiveness. Another way to 
look at this is to assess the cost of increased capability. 

For example, General LeMay has stated that, if qualified persons 
were available in the Strategic Air Command, combat capability of 
that command would be increased by the equivalent of 614 B-47 wings. 
To achieve this same increase without qualified manpower, it would 
be necessary to buy the additional forces. In brief, any given level of 
defense can be purchased for a great deal less if qualified personne! 
are available. 

Second, these proposals will help in a gradual transition to a volun- 
teer force—men in uniform because they wish to be. It s only right 
that we look to a time when compulsion in any form is no longer needed 
to maintain military forces. I firmly believe that the legislation here 
before you is a first and most important step in that direction. 

Our task, even when armed with this bill, will require time—time to 








influence, time to motivate, and time to replace. It is impossible to 
measure in advance the precise impact our new program will have on 
our overall manpower situation. There are bound to be some anom- 
alies, particularly as we take our initial steps. 

We ask, however, that you have confidence in us, for we share with 
you a large measure of responsibility for the national security; and, 
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we ask also that you recognize our determination to correct our de- 
ficiencies, and to maintain our house in order. We expect no miracles, 
but we do expect a steady and ultimately, a dramatic improvement 
in our order of readiness. 

We in the Defense Department believe wholeheartedly in the prin- 
ciples of this bill as a long-term, positive means whereby we can main- 
tain the kind of forces we must have, and whereby we can continue to 
guarantee the security of our Nation against any contingency. 

I would like now, with the assistance of Colonel Keck, to describe 
the various features of our proposal, after which I will be available 
for any questions you may have. 

Colonel Keck. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will attempt to 
measure the problem in a little more detail and then go on and explain 
the major provisions of the defense military pay proposal. 

Our end strength requirements are being met. In fiscal year 1959 
we will have 2,300,000 enlisted men. This is assured by virtue of the 
draft. However, there is increasing evidence that the people we thus 
obtained are not the kind we need. 

Chart 1: 241,000 will be inductees; 1,294,000 will be on their first 
term of enlistment. How many of this group in their first term of 
enlistment are draft-motivated we cannot tell. At any rate, they are 
young, inexperienced, untrained, leaving only 765,000 personnel that 
must fill the total job requirement of “2,300, 000. Only 765,000 are 
trained and experienced. 

When looked at by occupational group, this problem is even more 
acute. I have shown across the bottom (chart 2), seven major occu- 
pational areas. The horizontal line represents 100 percent of our re- 
quirement for career enlisted personnel. Career enlisted personnel are 
those men in their second or subsequent term of enlistment. 

The actual picture is shown in chart 2. You will note that in the 
more technical areas, in the electronics area, two of the services have 
less than half of their requirement. Their shortages are acute all along 
the line, but tend to become less acute as we move toward the supporting 
services. 

Mr. Kitpay. This is your 750,000 in at least a second enlistment, is 
that it? 

Colonel Krcx. Yes, as against the requirement for people of that 
type. 

In the supporting services area, we actually have too many, pointing 
up the twofold enlisted problem of (1) bri inging the reenlistment rate 
in career personnel up on the one hand and (2) reducing it on the other. 

Mr. Rivers. How do you account for the fact that the Marine Cor ps 
has most of them in just about every branch ? 

Colonel Keck. The Marines have less of a problem when broken 
down. Their distribution by occupational group is slightly different 
from the other services. 

Mr. Rivers. The pay is the same ? 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir. 

This diagonal arrow indicates the training investment. Again you 
will note in the area where the retention is the lowest, the training 
investment both in terms of time and money, is greatest. And vice 
versa. 
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In the officer area, chart 3, across the bottom of the chart are years 
of experience for officers. The black line indicates the desired level of 
officers based on these years of experience. 

The cross-hatched area represents what we have on board today. 
This is the World War II hump that we are also familiar with. Thou- 
sands of young officers enter the Armed Forces annually, but the 
majority leave at the completion of their obligated service. 

It has been necessary to fill this valley behind the hump with young, 
inexperienced officers. These jobs are deck officers, platoon leaders, 
and pilots who require a broader military background. 

Five years from now this picture will be even more acute. As the 
World War II hump phases out, the valley behind the hump will 
broaden, and it will be necessary to use more and more young officers 
to fill these requirements. (Chart 4) 

In 1957, the services all total required 15,000 officers beyond obli- 
gated service of those completing their period of obligation during 
1957. Of that requirement, only 10,000 applicants applied. 

Mr. Héserr. How can you reconcile that with the number of officers 
who are screaming to stay in, and you are turning loose. 

Colonel Kecx. They are not young men finishing their period of 
obligated service. 

Mr. Kitpay. These are only the young men at the end of 2 years? 

Colonel Keck. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Three is the legal obligation, but two is the customary 
requirement; is that correct ? 

Colonel Keck. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. This includes whether it is 2 or 3? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. It varies by service. In the Air Force it 
would be4 years. It will be 5 for pilots. 

Mr. Rivers. When will that 5-year concept start paying off ? 

Colonel Kecx. In increased retention ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Colonel Keck. We don’t know how many will stay beyond the 5- 
year obligation, sir, and we won’t know for another 5 years. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you have to have a bill like this? 

Colonel Keck. We don’t know, sir. We believe we will require 
some inducement so we will get the numbers necessary. 

Mr. Rivers. Just why did you require the setup for 5 years, because 
you had achance to hook them ? 

Colonel Kecx. I would prefer to leave that up to the Air Force 
when they come up. 

Mr. Rivers. Aren’t you in the Air Force ? 

Colonel Keck. I am in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. I thought you were in the Air Force. 
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OFFICER RETENTION 


- 15,000 
REQUIRED 










1957 


| 10,000 
APPLICANTS 


9,600 
SELECTED 


CHarT 5 


The solution to our manpower problems is based on a proper relationship of 
the three R’s—rank, responsibility, reward: If rank is high, but responsibility 
low—an individual is frustrated; if rank and responsibility are high, but reward 
low—an individual is discouraged. 


Colonel Keck. This chart (chart 5) is intended to point out first 
the quantity deficit, and second the lack of quality. The lack of selec- 
tivity. This, then, is the problem. Some attraction is needed and 
the Cordiner Committee first studied it, then the Department of 
Defense and then all of the services. 

I believe I can best explain the proposals in terms of the three R’s— 
rank, responsibility, and reward. 

If an individual has the rank but not the responsibility, he is frus- 
trated. If he has the rank and responsibility but an madequate 
reward, he is discouraged. However, if these three elements are kept 
in proper proportion, they will all add up to proper job motivation. 

‘There are three main provisions of the defense bill. The first is a 
need for additional grades. This is the case where we assign respon- 
sibility, but we have neither the rank nor the reward to offer the 
individual. Enlisted men normally pass through the first three en- 
listed grades in slightly over a year. This leaves only four grades to 
differentiate between many skilled requirements and managerial 
requirements over the rest of their career. 

The normal or average enlisted man reaches grade E-7, master 
sergeant, in 12 years, leaving no additional place to go other than 
warrant officer status for the rest of his enlisted career. 

An individual at this decision point cannot see sufficient attraction 
at this level. We propose the addition of two enlisted grades, E-8 
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and E-9. It is important to note it will take the authorization for 
those grades from the current authorization for E-7. This will 
prevent a general upgrading across the board. 

We can then assign a proper monetary reward at the top so that 
the individual can have not only the responsibility, but the rank and 
the reward. 

Mr. Hésert. What is the monetary reward in dollars and cents? 

Colonel Keck. $440 maximum, sir, per month. 

Mr. Hésert. What is the raise? What does he get now and what 
do you propose to give him ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. 335 to ~~ if they go into the E-9 grade. That is 
105 to go from E-7 to E-§ 

Mr. Kizpay. Would you sank complete your presentation now or 
would you prefer questions ? 

Colonel Krcx. Whatever pleases the committee. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think we should then ask questions as we go along. 

Mr. Rivers. These two new things look good to me, the E-8 and 
E-9. What goes through my head is this: How will this conflict with 
the warrant. The next thing if he were to be promoted would be 
warrant, wouldn’t it? 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir, and no, sir. The warrant is a different ca- 
reer pattern. This is intended for those who will spend their entire 
career in an enlisted status. Some of these individuals down here 
could well go to commissioned officer ladders or from here over to 
warrant officer ladders. 

Mr. Rivers. How many years would you have, all things being equal, 
there? Did you say 14 years? 

Colonel Krcx. 12 years present, sir, for the E- 

Mr. Rivers. 12 years would qualify him for the E- 8? 

Colonel Krcx. He normally arrives at rank E-7 in 12 years. 

Mr. Kinpay. I feel that the proposal—this comes from the Cordiner 
committee report originally for the two additional noncommissioned 
grades. I think it is an excellent proposal. I am wondering though if 
we ought not to make sure that these two additional enlisted grades go 
to career enlisted men. 

Secretary Francis. I believe that would be advisable. 

Mr. Kirpay. The enlisted grades below E-7 are stymied by an 
overpopulation of the E-7 grade. 

Secretary Francis. I believe the E-7’s are full, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. As long as it is full, the E-7 can’t come up to 7, the 5 
to 6 nor the 4 to 5, and it creates some stagnation all the way down the 
line. 

Now, I feel that former officers who have been permitted to enlist 
as E-7’s should lose nothing but I wonder what the position of the 
Department would be if the 8 and 9 were used to open up an orderly 
course of promotion for the career enlisted man who has never been 
an officer. 

Secretary Francis. I think that would be a fair addition. Some 
provision to the effect that if he qualified, he would have to have a cer- 
tain number of enlisted years. 

Mr. Kirpay. Or to have held enlisted status before serving as an 
officer so that the career enlisted man would not find himself stymied. 
We will consider that when we come to that. 
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Mr. Rivers. Do you mean, Mr. Chairman, these officers being per- 
mitted to enlist to get their retirement ? 

Mr. Kirpay. Not take anything away from them, but at the same 
time, not stymie the career enlisted men. 

Mr. Wuson. What would be the soonest under your concept that 
anyone in K-7 could aspire to E-8 in terms of years! 

Colonel Krcx. This depends entirely on service implementation, 
how much time in grade they will require before promotion. The 
normal promotion pattern that we established, we expected E-7 in the 
future would arrive at E-7 with from 12 to 20 years service. They 
would go to E-8 with from 16 years to 24 years service. 

There is an over lap to allow for some moving faster. They would 
go to E-9 with from 20 to 30 years’ service, but we cannot be held to 
these points, for the services in their promotional schemes may permit 
more rapid promotion. 

Mr. Witson. It would be pretty obvious when we got into the E-8 
or E-9 category he would not be considered in the future for any 
warrant officer or officer promotions ¢ 

Colonel Kecx. Short of exceptional ability, peculiar skill, or possi- 
bly mobilization. It is not intended that this be utilized for other 
than a normal enlisted career pattern. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am concerned with the E-1’s, E-2’s, and E-3’s who 
are not quite as lucky as those you have indicated who make E-3 in 
1 vear. 

I am concerned about the 38,000 E-1’s, according to the last figures 
T have, who have over 1 year of service. I am concerned with the 
80,000 E-2’s who have over 2 years of service, and I am concerned 
with the 55,000 E-3’s who have over 4 years of service. 

Now, these are the figures that I received from the Department. of 
Defense, all of whom apparently are not in your career pattern here. 

I also have before me a statement from the Department of Defense 
indie iting that, for example, in the Marine Corps, the average E-3 has 
completed 2.24 years of service. 

Colonel Keck. That is correct. 

Mr. Branprorp. Contrasted with that is 0.94 of 1 year or nine- 
tenths of a year for the average Army E-3, 1.3 years of service for 
the average of the Department of Defense. In other words, you are 
running into this situation immediately here: With an E-3 being a 
corporal grade in the Marine Corps, somebody has to do the fighting 
and they « an’t promote everybody as rapidly as they would like to. 

So we h: ave a situation under this pay proposal where we have a 

rather eahigentie ul number of people who are not going to get any in- 

crease in pay and those who come in in the future if we expect the 
same promotion program in the future as we have had in the past, 
will not receive anything but will receive an actual pay cut. 

What are we going to do with those people? Those people don’t 
like to be kept down, but unfortunately there are no promotions for 
them. 

What will we do with the people who can serve in the top four pay 
grades? Has there been an indication from the Bureau of the Budget 
that you will be permitted to exceed 50 percent in the top four pay 
grades ¢ 

Colonel Keck. No, sir; we have not requested that yet. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. So, therefore, any of these proposals are predicated 
on the possibility that the Bureau of the Budget will let you promote 
these people more rapidly and you haven’t got that assurance as yet 4 

Secretary Francis. No, sir; we don’t. Of course, the promotional 
situation does vary in all the services. One particul: ir difference is 
as you have already pointed out, where the Marines have an E-3 as 
a corporal, of course, the people in the service today would all get 
the 6 percent save pay raise. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I am more worried about the man entering the 
service after July 1, who cannot anticipate a pay increase, but instead, 
can anticipate a lower pay. 

I am also worried about some other figures that I received today. 
On the promotions, for example, projected for the fiscal year, the next 
fiscal year, and actually up to 1960. 

For example, I find that the projec ted promotions in the Air Force, 
1957, they promoted 3,108 E-6’s to E-7, but in 1958 they estimate it 
will be reduced to 2,225. By 1959 there will only be 2,000 he by 
1980 there will only be 1,500 people promoted from K-6 to E- 

I find E-5’s going to E-6 will decrease to 7,000 in the Abe Force 
and 4,000 in 1960. T find E4’s going to E-5 will decrease from 38,000 
to 16,000. E-3’s going to 4’s will decrease from 91,000 to 35,000. Or 
to give you an overall total, that the promotions in the Air Force 
alone, enlisted promotions, which were actually 328,000 in 1957— 
328,000—would only amount to 176,000 in 1960. 

Now when you are having retarded promotions for enlisted per- 
sonnel, it is bound to have a very serious effect upon morale, isn’t it, 
Colonel, and yet these are your projected promotion figures. 

Colonel Keck. I would have to ask that you ask the Air Force on 
the projected promotion figures. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I wanted to call this to the attention of the sub- 
committe because all this is projected on the possibility of a fast flow 
of promotion. The facts I have indicate that it will be seriously re- 
tarded in the next 5 years. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will look into that. 

Colonel Krcx. This is not projected as a fast flow, but the average 
flow. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this one question: Say you had some 
very talented young men in one of your most sensitive organizations. 
For instance, SAC, and they were being released because of termina- 
tion of their enlistment and industry wanted them and they were in 
some of these very lower grades. 

You could under this act—as a oat of fact, you do under the 
law now—you might be able to ofe ‘them a 7 or an 8 or 9 if they 
are so valuable. 

Colonel Kecxr. Sir, that is a very good question and I would like to 
come back to it from the standpoint that today what we do to that 
man is promote him, but by promoting him, we cannot give him the 
proper monetary reward and [ will explain that on anot her chart. 

In the officer area this same additional gra ide requirement is pro- 
vided in such case we recognized existing 3- and 4-star rank by pro- 
viding O-9 and 0-10. It is little understood by many people that the 
current 3- and 4-star officer must retire on O-8 which is 2-star pay. 
We have a provision that 3- and 4-star rank be recognized by O-! 
and O-10 pay. 
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Mr. Kinpay. That was in this bill and in the Cordiner Committee 
report / 

Colonel Keck. That is right. 

Mr. Kixpay. I think it is an excellent proposal. 

Mr. MitiEr. You said in response to a question this is based on the 
average flow and not an accelerated flow of promotion. 

Colonel Kecx. That is correct. 

Mr. Miner. How long has it been since we had an average flow of 
promotions in the armed services ¢ 

Colonel Kreck. By average, sir, I mean we add up the number of 
people and their time in grade and take a mathematical average. 

Mr. Mitter. This is a good theoretical approach to it but we haven’t 
had that type of promotion in the last 14 years, have we ¢ 

Colonel Kercx. It is the present average I should say. The present 
flow. 

Secretary Francis. Of course, the main thing that makes it dif- 
ficult to have a stable policy for promotion is the trouble the mili- 
tary is always in of either building up or reducing back. As you 
build up you-— 

Mr. Mitirr. I think you pointed up, Mr. Secretary, the thing 
I wanted to bring up, that there is no such thing as an average flow of 
promotion and we are only fooling ourselves if we are going to base 
something on an average flow of promotion. It has to meet the 
exigencies of the moment. As defense becomes accelerated, pro- 
motion becomes accelerated. When it goes down it will go down 
and you can’t find a formula that is going to meet and solve the 
problem, can you ¢ 

Secretary Francis. That certainly makes it more difficult and it 
varies, of course, between services. We did take these figures in part 
from the ages that the men are in today in these various grades plus 
what you would do in an ideal, stable situation. 

Mr. Kitpay. But, of course, we have never provided by law any 
period of service in any of these grades so when it is possible to 
have rs ipid promotion there is no legal prohibition against the rapid 
promotion ¢ 

Colonel Keck. That is right. 

The first provision then is the additional grades. The second pro- 
vision is the step in grade system. 

I have several charts that will illustrate this. This merely sche- 
matically illustrates the present system where pay reads across in 
this direction horizont: ully. Pay overlaps where K-—5’s, some E—5’s 
make less than some E-—4’s and some E-6’s make less than some E-5’s 
or K-4’s. These are based on total cumulative years’ service. 

The proposed step-in-grade system has no overlap horizontally and 
personnel will accrue additional pay in grade based on time in grade. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Colonel, may I ask at that point, is that not an 
administrative control factor? In other words, if there is an E—4 
ee is not pulling his weight, who is drawing more money than an 


K-5, there is nothing in the law that requires you to reenlist him, is 
that correct ¢ 


Colonel Keck. That is correct. 
Mr. BLanprorp. The same thing with all the other grades? 
Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brianprorp. Isn’t it true most of your overlapping is due to two 
factor s, (1) pr omotional opportunities being frozen in the next higher 
grade in that particular field or, (2) the fact that the person inv olved 
has reached the maximum of his ec: rpabilit ies. 

Colonel Kecx. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, why should that individual who has been 
placed, through no choice of his own, in a frozen promotion field, suffer 
by not being allowed to accumulate any additional increments in pay, 
whereas the other person fortunate enough to go into a scarce field 
will flow right through? Now, there is w shere we get into the crux of 
longevity, versus step in grade. 

Colonel Krcx. May I “defer to another chart that I have which will 
illustrate that point in particular? It is not this next one, but this also 
illustrates the step-in-grade system where the lowest pay in any grade 
is higher than the highest pay in the next lower grade. 

In this particular proposal, our promotion increases exceed in-grade 
increases. 

Mr. Rivers. Where did this idea come from ? 

Colonel Krecx. Civil service, sir, and industry. I believe most other 
organizations pay on this basis. 

Mr. Rivers. Did it originate with Mr. Cordiner’s Committee ? 

Colonel Keck. No, sir; it has been recommended many, many times 
in the past. I know the Hook Committee had it in their original 
recommendations. 

Mr. Kirpay. It was in the Cordiner Committee report ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Rivers. I thought it originated there. 

Colonel Keck. Oh, no, sir, it goes way back. It was in their orig- 
inal. I don’t know whether it was in their final report. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It was not in the final presentation of the Hook 
Committee. It was discussed along with a lot of other proposals. 

Colonel Keck. The third of the three main features, the one being 
the added grades to the step in grade, are new pay rates. They are 
based on this new structure. I have a series of charts that explain 
the principal consideration used in determining the new pay rates. 

The first is pay for obligated service, which is unchanged. I think 
this was established in 1955 where for periods of obligated service 
there was no change made. 

The second, as Secretary Francis already pointed out, pay for the 
top grades has been increased. This establishes a bottom and top 
level. In that connection, this is a chart showing the comparison of 
military pay from 1908 to date. In the lower grades it has increased 
800 percent whereas in the officer area some of the increases are less 
than 100 percent (chart 6). 

Mr. Mitier. What date does that start with ? 

Colonel Keck. 1908. 

Mr. Mitier. What was the pay of the E-1 in 1908 ? 

Mr. Kinpay. $12. 

Mr. Mirter. You are measuring rabbits and mules here. 

Colonel Keck. No, sir, because we are using the same dollar value 
for the officer area. 

Mr. Witson. Does this take in all pay and allowances ? 
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Colonel Kreck. Base pay. It includes the 1955 Career Incentive 
Act increase. (Chart 7.) 

The next chart shows again from 1908 to 1955—¢his, sir, is mixing 
apples and oranges. This happens to be the pay of an O-6 colonel, 
The actual dollars he receives during this period. They are not the 
same dollars, for the chart shows that in this case, the equivalent in 
1955 dollars would be this amount. 

There is the case in 1957. The point being that the O-6 colonel in 
1908 could buy 1,470 loaves of bread whereas the one today can buy 
only 846. 

Mr. Mitier. That applies clear across the economy. 

Colonel Keck. The other feature in determining the proper rates of 
pay, we did research on pay data with the conclusion that we wanted 
to make our pay comparable with other occupations. If we don’t pay 
our people enough they leave the service. 

Mr. Kitpay. Here again there is base pay only. This isn’t take- 
home pay. 

Colonel Keck. It is base pay in these instances. 

Mr. Kirpay. I believe in two pay bills we placed the major portion 
of the increase on allowances so as to make it net compensation so that 
take-home pay would present a different picture. 

Colonel Kx K. The previous chart, sir, was take-home pay, reflect- 
ing the increase in allowances. 

Mr. Rivers. When you say take-home pay, do you mean after taxes 
have been deducted ¢ 

Colonel Keck. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Your figures don’t show taxes withheld, do they ? 

Colonel Krcx. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Kitpay. I assume it is base pay, plus quarters, plus subsistence 
allowance. 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir; but in the previous chart they included tax 
deductions. 

Mr. Murer. Did the previous chart include quarters allowance ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. It is base pay, quarters, and subsistence. 
It includes a 30-year-service colonel, married, with 2 dependents. 
The reduction in 1957 has been because of the contribution of social 
security so that affects actual take home. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It actually does reflect taxes, because his actual 
take-home pay is closer—he starts out with about 990. 

Colonel Kecx. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. It does reflect, after the reduction of taxes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And social security. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But you don’t want to build up the philosophy that 
they don’t have a responsibility to support the Government. That 
always irritates me when we talk about take-home pay. 

Mr. Kivpay. I used the term “take-home pay,” and I regret it. I 
think, hereafter, when we mean base pay we will say base pay, and 
when other things are included we will use the other term. 

Mr. Rivers. We have a lot of taxes to pay in Congress. That may 
surprise some people. 
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Colonel Krcx. In this instance, I am referring to base pay, and we 
have attempted to make it comparable with other occupations. We, 
naturally, cannot make it equal. In the case of lieutenant colonels 
and higher, we have had to go to other Federal officials, because it 
is impossible for us to compete with outside industry in those areas. 

I have here a chart showing a comparison of our proposed military 
basic pay with Foreign Service officer pay. You will note that Foreign 
Service officers are paid at this level, and the proposed pay shown in 
red that we propose is well below that (chart 8). 
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In recognition of added retirement costs in computing these pay 
rates, we have added one additional factor, and it is called active-duty 
increments (chart 9). We would have over here a base pay. An ac- 
tive-duty increment for only these grades—lieutenant colonel through 
major general—and the base pay plus the active-duty increment 
would total active-duty pay. This active-duty increment would not 
be translated into retired pay because, customarily, they would go 
back to the base pay and the purpose of this is to reduce retired costs. 


ACTIVE DUTY INCREMENT 








ACTIVE TOTAL 
Poi pmen hig BASE DUTY ACTIVE 
GRADE base PAY INCREMENT DUTY PAY 


Cag eee 9G 50 1350 





0-7 1100 1200 





0-6 850 950 





0-5 660 710 


CHART 9 


And to reduce initial costs increases would be phased in over a period of 
+ years for commissioned and warrant oflicers. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the only purpose of it, isn’t it, Colonel ? 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir, but it varies, however, in amounts, showing 
a bulge here, in order to provide some attraction for personnel to stay 
on beyond 20 years’ service to 30 years’ service in these grades. 

Mr. Kinpay. O-6 is a colonel, and he would be drawing, while on 
active duty, $100 a month in special pay or allowance, which would 
not be carried over into his retirement. 

Colonel Keck. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. I believe you state that it is included as an incentive 
to remain on active duty. 
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Colonel Keck. Yes, sir, but without adding to retired costs. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, has this been considered : Any retirement pay 
should bear a proper relationship to active-duty income so as not to 
have too great an Impact on the standard of living of the individual 
when going from active-duty status to retired status ? 

Colonel Kecx. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that, when we add here another income while on 
active duty, which is not carried over into retirement, we are aggra- 

rating even the present situation in which there isn’t too good a re- 
lationship between active-duty income and retired pay. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You agree that that would be an aggravation to the 
extent of $1,200 a year’ ? 

Colonel Krcx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Or I should say the percentage of $1,200 per year. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Why, then, wouldn’t that be an incentive to leave active 
duty for this reason, that the O-6 is as high as he is going to go, unless 
he should happen to be one of those who are included w ithin the three- 
fourths of 1 percent who can be star officers—generals or admirals—so 
he is as high as he can go unless he is included within that three-fourths. 
of 1 percent who move into star rank, 

Realizing that industry’s retirement systems are based on compul- 
sory retirement at age 65, with 20 years of service, so that if he is 
going to get into industry, he must get into it before he is 45 years of 
age, why “wouldn’t it be the wise thing for the man who has come up 
to colonel, with 20 years of service, to leave the service in order to get 
himself covered into industry before he has passed the possibility “of 
employment in industry and inclusion in its retirement system ? 

Colonel Keck. All of our studies indicate, sir, that personnel who 
retire early, at the 20-year point as contrasted to the 30-vear point, do 
so because of financial hardship. The great majority do. There are 
always exceptions. These people cannot afford to stay on active duty 
and still send their children to college, for example. 

Mr. Kitpay. Because they can draw 50 percent of base pay and go 
to work in industry. 

Colonel Keck. That is correct, so we feel if we provide them the 
added monetary money on active duty that they will no longer suffer 
this financial hardship and therefore will not have to leave the service 
in order to do this. 

Frankly, if they want to become wealthy, the service is no place 
for them. 

Mr. Kirpay. I am surely glad you made that statement, Colonel, 
because if a person wants to become we: ulthy, he must get into some- 
thing other than a career which is based upon what he is able to pro- 
duce within the hours available within a lifetime. All that any 
person—I don’t care whether he is in a profession, polities, public 
office, private employment, or where he is, can hope to accomplish is to 
live in dignity, educate his children properly and provide for his old 
age or disability. 

Colonel Kecx. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why I don’t understand—I should be asking the 
Secretary this: The Secretary used a word, or words, “changed order 
of readiness,” or some such term as that. 
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Now, why does this “changed order of readiness” cause you to send 
a bill up here completely leaving out retired people? You know 
many people get dedic: ited to the service. Many of them have some- 
thing in their record referring to “beyond the call of duty.” 

I don’ t see how the changed order of readiness causes you to tell 
a man “whenever you retire we are not going to keep you running 
along with the rest of the pack ; we are going to let you go out and 
graze in some other pasture.” 

I don’t think that is good and I want to know why you put it in 
there. 

Secretary Francis. I think there are two aspects to your question. 
It might be that we should explore this active-duty increment to see 
whether it shouldn’t gradually be put into his base pay as he ap- 
proached the 30-year mark so if he quit in the 20 years, he wouldn’t 
get full credit but if he went to the end of the full career he would 
get it. 

Mr. Blandford and I were talking about some idea such as that 
and maybe we ought to do that. 

On the other, as to why this law doesn’t apply to those already 
retired, of course, there is a lot of room for difference of opinion 

Mr. Rivers. You certainly would not be guilty of prefacing it on the 
dollar mark—y ou couldn’t afford it, could you’ 

You wouldn’t go out there and say, “We just have too many other 
expenses; we have sputniks, and explorers, and Redstones, and every 
other kind of thing you can think about and we just can’t afford it,” 
you shouldn’t be guilty of that kind of talk. 

Secretary Francis. I don’t believe we should make the retired 
people take the brunt of the need for money in other areas and I 
certainly realize the desire to take care of old age, which is really 
what we are talking about; we are giving a man a chance to earn 
a decent retirement, and that is certainly one of the main career 
incentives that you have. 

It was our feeling that this law was such a change of pay system 
and particularly in “the upper grades made such large changes, that 
we were really thinking of the men on active duty today, how to 
put in a system to keep “people on active duty and keep people in. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Secretary, isn’t this true, ‘didn’t this idea come in 
at the time when there was no cost-of-living increase included in the 
Department’s bill but it was purely an incentive to active- duty bill? 

Secretary Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. So the question of those presently retired was not in 
the equation because you were considering only the question of the in- 
centives to retain on active duty ? 

Secretary Francrs. That is right. 

Mr. Kizpay. You have a cost-of-living increase—at least that por- 
tion of your bill which applies to cost “of living, should be carried 
into the retired personnel. Would you disagree with that? 

Secretary Francis. It is very logical to say that if the people on 
duty are entitled to a cost-of-living increase, certainly the retired 
people are. 

Mr. Kitpay. Even before that, I should think; the strong thing is 
that so far back as I know of, increases in pay have always gone to 
those already retired. We did depart from that for some retired 
personnel in 1955 by granting a 6-percent pay increase to those already 
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retired. Consistently before that those already retired drew the 
retired pay of the new pay grade of their rank. 

This is a matter I think the committee can deal with. I gather 
the impression that the Department of Defense would not be too 
heartbroken if we put that in. 

Mr. Rivers. If in our judgment and our wisdom we decided to put 
that in there, you would really have no reason to complain about it, 
would you ? 

Secretary Francis. I don’t believe we would. 

Mr. Rivers. I think it would be only fair. I had one very distin- 
guished retired general—and there are a lot of them, and admirals, 
too—to write me a letter which impressed me. I didn’t know too 
much about his background until I got this letter. He said when he 
was a young officer ‘they gave him a strong chamber of commerce 
speech about it, to stay on and they told him all the things he would 
get when all he had to live with was his memories. 

I would think the man in the military can only figure Congress 
said “Goodby, we are through with you. 

Secretary ‘Francis. I have had several letters that were fairly per- 
suasive, too. 

Mr. Kinpay. I have had them by the bushel baskets. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think it should be mentioned that Mr. Cordiner’s 
proposal to the Secretary of Defense did include provision for retired 
personnel and, of course, I think to call a spade a spade, $56 million 
may have had something to do with it. 

Mr. Rivers. I am afraid of that, and I want to say this, I don’t know 
of anybody in either branch of the Congress who is as well versed on 
this subject as Mr. Kilday. I haven’t met him if there is. 

Mr. Miuter. Mr. Secretary, if eliminating these people—we may 
not have heard too much about it from those in uniform, particularly 
those who are about to reach retirement, or at least when they are at 
a point looking over the hill, looking down, I wonder if they are not 
of the opinion ‘that there is not ve ry much left for them when it comes 
to retirement? There are a lot of people who don’t like this, but they 
don’t want to talk about it because they are about to go out. 

Secretary Francis. The retirement benefits that are in the law have 
had a strong promise that any subsequent raise would accrue to the 
benefit of the retired, and I think that has been one of the most attrac 
tive factors in retention. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think that is an excellent place to move on. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, I think this young man 
who is not in the Air Force but who is in the Defense Department, is 
doing a very good job. 

Colonel Keck. Thank vou, sir. 

In the amounts of money put in the pay rates, the Department of 
Defense also included a conversion plan. This conversion plan applies 
only to commissioned and warrant officers, and it is a plan whereby 
their increases would be phased over a 4-year period. The rates of 
phasing are shown up here. Lieutenant Colonel and below, $50, and 
on up. 

These are dollars per month per year that these people would accure. 
For example, an O-7 during the first year after enactment would 
receive an additional $100 per month for the first year. During the 
second year he would receive another $100. In the third year, another 
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$100, and finally, the full amount authorized under the proposed bill. 

This has two main purposes: (1) it saves 100 million dollars in 
the first year costs; (2) it provides time to manage, as Secretary 
Francis pointed out. If we do have these undesirables, it provides 
time to weed them out during this 4-year period before they accrue 
these amounts. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, that raises a question, Colonel, of this bill 
being in anticipation of future legislation which will constitute, for 
lack of a better expression, a pluc king operation where we will be able 
to eliminate officers who are not measuring up to the high degree of 
efficiency which is anticipated. 

Now, that takes us into the question of OPA schedules for promo- 
tion as contrasted with possible accelerated promotions. Is it the idea 
of the Department of Defense that the vacancies that would be created 
by eliminating through a forcible method of selection out the least 
efficient producers, will that create the vacancies that you seek, to 
accelerate the promotion of the rather unusual young officer whom 
you wish to accelerate—the 1 in 10, or whatever that ratio is—but 
will that create the vac ancy for his accelerated promotion by your 
elimination of an average officer who is not as efficient as you would 
like to have in the senior grade ? 

Colonel Keck. Partially, sir. It would in the case, if you will recall 
back in the hump chart that we had, it would in the hump area. The 
area behind the hump had very few officers, and when this area 
moves out there are vacancies for these young officers where we now 
have enough. Frankly, the young man finishing obligated service 
today, as soon as the hump moves out in another 3 or 4 years should 
be faced with 1 or 2 things. Either the services could have no selec- 
tivity and promote everybody so that they can all be generals—and 
I believe this would be all wrong—or they could and should main- 
(ain a reasonable selectivity and thereby create more accelerated pro- 
motions for the outstanding. 

Mr. Branprorp. Then what you are telling us in effect is that while 
the services have testified in the past that the *y are approaching OPA 
normal schedules of promotion, that that is a very temporary thing, 
that they might be on OPA schedules for a short period of time, and 
then we are going right back to accelerated promotion ? 

Colonel Krcx. This depends entirely on the management proposal, 
and I would rather the Secretary would talk to that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Francis. I believe when the hump moves out—I would 
like to get more specifics on this from the services, but. it does seem 
when the hump moves out in the next 5 years that there would be 
room for accelerated promotion. I don’t think it would be as fast as 
it has been for some services in the past. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | am intrigued with this thought: Apparently Mr. 
Cordiner made a great deal to do about the fact that we have to im- 
prove the selection system. Now, the people who will be rewarded to 
the highest extent under the proposed pay increase are those who have 
already received the benefit of accelerated promotions, and yet those 
people who receive this maximum benefit under your proposal are the 
people who have benefited by this very promotion system which Mr. 
Cordiner says is a poor system, and has brought about the promotion 
of inefficient officers. 








It seems to me the reward, therefore, is going to the man who has 
received the accelerated promotion, and the man who must pay the 
penalty is the man who must serve the normal years of service until 
the valley behind the hump catches up, and at that point, then, the 
officers will have almost 100-percent selection because there won't be 
any necessity for attrition. 

Secretary Francis. That is a little of the zigging and zagging that 
you were referring to a minute ago, and the hump was caused by the 
big buildup during the war and during Korea. 

I think at any time you have a change of pay system it is inevitable 
it is going to benefit some more than others, and as you said the man 
who had been promoted rapidly into these higher grades, and is getting 
the larger percentage raise, will be the primary dollar beneficiar y. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is the man who has been the beneficiar y of : 
system which Mr. Cordiner strongly condemns. 

Secretary Francis. I don’t know how strongly he condemns it. He 
says it should be improved and, of course, that wouldn't necessar ily 
require altogether—everything he says wouldn't require legish: ation, 
but I think it is true; probably in the Army and Air Force there has 
been very little promotional attrition in the last few years, and even 
the Navy has had less than normal, and that is why they have their 
hump, because so many of their officers reached the attrition point 
when their officers were needed, but I think at any time you have a 
change of pay system you are going to have this type of a thing that 
would appear to be an inequity. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wanted to ask the Secretary one thing: Do I 
understand you to say that the longevity concept impedes this ch: inged 
order of readiness concept ? 

Secretary Francis. It was the basic idea of Mr. Cordiner 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about, Mr. Francis 

Secretary Francts. And the precepts which we have pretty well 
adopted, that the old pay system did put a little too much emphasis on 
length of service in setting the pay and not enough on the rank. 

Mr. Rivers. If you have a fellow you don’t like you will get rid of 
him. 

Secretary Francis. If he is in the enlisted rank. It is not as easy 
in the officer rank. Of course, technically, there are legal ways of 
doing it. 

Mr. Rivers. You can pass him over a couple of times. 

Secretary Francis. A lieutenant colonel can go 30 years. 

Mr. Rivers. Up in the higher grades; is that the idea / 

Secretary Francis. That is one of the areas Mr. Cordiner referred 
to. 

Mr. Rivers. The mass of your service people are in the enlisted 
grades? 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If you have a fellow in the enlisted grades not pulling 
his enlistment, if he is like down on the oar, so to speak, you can get 
rid of him? 

Secretary Francis. We certainly can. 

Mr..Brianrorp. That is why it appears that the elimination of 
longevity for administrative personnel is merely the admission of an 
administrative error. 
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Secretary Francis. I think that is exactly what Mr. Cordiner meant 
when he said it wasn’t altogether legislative but he feels, and I think 
we generally feel, that the general system where a man’s pay continues 
to go up whether he gets promoted or not has been one of the con- 
tributing causes to the general feeling that it is not an aggressive, 
active, personnel-career attraction. 

Mr. ean: May I add to that, Mr. Secretary, this thought 
which I thought the subcommittee must keep in minds in this discus- 
sion of longevity: You will recall in 1942 the law was passed which 
provided for longevity pay, as such. At that time everything was 
including except “Academy time, ROTC time, and, as everbody says 
Boy Scout time. They were about the only things not included i 
pay purposes. 

Now, you do have a system in effect today where a person can join 
a Reserve unit or just become a member of a Reserve and actually do 
nothing. Not participate in any way except to have his name on a 
list. Asa matter of fact, it is a rather clever way to go to the Military 
Academy, to join a Reserve unit, and go to the Ac cademy. If they 
don’t make you get out of the Reserve, “all 4 years you have at West 
Point will count, and you will get your credit. I think they may 
have put a stop to that, but at any rate it is a method by which people 
get credit for ae nothing. 

I think Mr. Cordiner had that possibly in mind with reference to 
the longevity system that there are many ways for getting credit for 
pay purposes which are not productive as far as the armed services 
are concerned, so that when you talk about longevity you have to bear 
in mind that longevity includes an awful lot of things. It includes not 
only active service but also inactive service. National Guard service, 
inactive, or National Guard service, active. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that any reason to junk it? 

Mr. Bianprorp. The longevity system for enlisted personnel or any 
system—in my personal opinion, requires a better definition of 
“longevity.” 

Mr. Kitpay. I want to correct the record. Mr. Blandford said we 
adopted the longevity system in 1942. Actually the “fogey” system by 
which a man drew increased pay for years of service has been in 
existence since almost back to 1908, I would think. I don’t know 
just when it started, but it is a thing that has been in the service for 
many, many years. In 1942 we only changed the method of com- 
putation. The system had already existed. 

If we were back to the point about 170 years ago, establishing a 
military force, we could establish a pay system that would be so much 
better than the longevity that it would not be comparable, but we 
are dealing with a situation that has grown up since the beginning, 
and we must remember that, for instance, between World War I and 
World War II, President Eisenhower and General Bradley served 
as majors for 16 years without promotion or increase in pay except 
for the fogeys that they drew, the percentage increases that they got 
in those 16 ve ars. 

I think that those periods of time in the past have given adequate 
justification to a longevity system that grew into our military setup. 
It is awfully hard to get rid of it, but we are going to go over these 
proposals very carefully in connection with the hearings, and 1 be- 
lieve we ought to move now to the next point. 








Colonel Keck. If I may make an observation, sir. We will come 
back to this other point, the one Mr. Rivers mentioned about the fast- 
moving man. It is the other end of the longevity scale that I believe 
concerned the Cordiner Committee more than the far end, and I will 
demonstrate that in a moment. 

Another item that went into working up the actual pay rates was 
a cost-of-living adjustment. I believe Mr. Kilday just made reference 
to that. There is included in this provision a minimum 6 percent 
increase in pay for all personnel with over 2 years of service who do 
not receive the equivalent under the new pay raise. 

This is the chart that I have said I would come back to, or come 
up to chart 10. This is a comparison of present and proposed en- 
listed pay. We have across the bottom enlisted grades, E-1 starting 
at the lowest, moving up to E-7, master sergeant. Up the lefthand 
column are dollars per month. This is base pay only. 

The white bars represent the present limits of pay within these 
grades. The black horizontal lines represent the typical pay level, 
as it is today. 

Now, let us take Mr. Rivers’ man who is in a very highly critical 
skill in SAC. We want him. He is very good. He advances quite 
rapidly. He is an E-5 at the completion of his first enlistment—and 
this is not at all uncommon. However, this man, because he has so 
few years’ service, is paid at the bottom of this, because pay is based 
on total service. Those with little service are paid close to the lower 
end of the scale. It may not be the bottom, but it is the low end. 
As contrasted to a slower moving, less desirable young men in E-4 
over whom he is promoted, who is drawing more money. Even some 
K-3’s draw more money. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But why less desirable, Colonel ? 

Colonel Krcx. Because they don’t have either the aptitude or the 
skill to get back into this electronics area we want. They are the 
people in the supporting services that we really no longer require. 

Mr. Bianprorp. When they come into the service you train him 
in the skill in which he now finds himself. 

Colonel Krcx. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Are you going to penalize him now and say that 
he should not receive anything out of this because he is in a soft skill? 

Colonel Keck. Not at all. He is not penalized. However, you are 
taking the man who has the new responsibility, the man you have 
given the rank to and you don’t give him the necessary reward, 

Mr. Bianprorp. Don’t you penalize this man, the E-8 who goes up 
to E-4 in the future by stopping the pay increases for the E-4 after 
2 years ¢ 

Colonel Kreck. No, sir. I will come to that chart in a moment. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, you do, don’t you? 

Colonel Keck. Not necessarily. I will come to that. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there any law that requires you to keep a man any 
length of time in E-5 or E-6? 

Secretary Francis. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. There is no law requiring it. 

Colonel Keck. There is one thing, sir. One of the greatest attrac- 
tions into the service today is security, and if we are going to shake 
this security and start getting these people that we say might be 
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undesirable out, and not compensate for that with a reasonable pay 
scale, that they can aspire to, we are going to end up with fewer 
reesifiatnents than we have today. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a question of somebody's idea. It may be a 
question of judgment. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You could be wrong. 

Colonel Keck. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If you have a lot of smart boys in E-+ who are getting 
ready to get out—“I can get a job in missile manufacturing,” or the 
latest thing that SAC needs. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You say “We will just make you an eight if you will 
stay in. We need you.” 

How would that knock the morale into a cocked hat ? 

Colonel Krcx. I don’t think it would necessarily knock the morale. 
sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean you could really do that under the present law 
if you had the authority to create these additional enlisted grades for 
career enlistees, as Mr. Kilday observes so aptly. 

Colonel Kecx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Kecx. Here we have the steps in grade shown in red, with 
the E-8 and E-9 people on these levels and again the horizontal line 
is typical. The E-5 would immediately go up into the red area de- 
pending upon his time in grade anwhere within this red area, so it 
gives the means of rews arding the individual. 

Mr. Branprorp. Instead of giving this man proper efficiency pay, 
or if you have these horrible pay inversions which bother Mr. Cordiner 
so much, what is so sacrosanct about the E-5 rank? Why not just 
make him an E-6? 

Colonel Keck. When an individual has a job to do in the enlisted 
area, and in the officer area, too, it generally is rye down in varying 
degrees among two major components. One is his technical skill, 
the other his managerial or leadership ability. 

Now, under our present system of pay we make no differentiation 
between these, but a man who may be—and this is espec ially true in 
the Air Force, an excellent electronics man may supervise no one, 
but this skill that he has is worth so much more on the outside. And 
it is his ability to understand vacuum tubes. However, as he continues 
to get military experience he gains in the requirement for managerial 
ability, and that is where his rank comes in. Our rank measures 
achievement and the pay is the pay you give for the man’s contribution 
which may not be as a leader but may be in a skill. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Let us take an E-3 that you are going to give the 
pay and prerequisites of an E-5. What is going to happen to the 
morale = the K-—4 who is in charge of an E-3 who is drawi ing the pay 
of an E- 

Peleaat: Kecex. If I may, I would like to defer the answer to that 
question. This is not concerned yet with the proficiency advance 
system. 

Mr. Kitpay. We were getting ahead of ourselves. 

Colonel Keck. I was only speaking of the pay rates that have been 
established. 
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In the officer area, this, again, gentlemen, applies to just the three 
main provisions. This (chart 11) shows the application of the new 
pay rate, the new pay grades (O-9 and the O-10) and the step in grade 
system. It will be noted here that the line is comparatively flat 
because of compression. Our proposal shown in red is what we pro- 
pose for officer pay. 

Mr. Rivers. Under your pay concept, under this new one that you 
are talking about, how would you get rid of an officer ? 

Colonel Keck. This would not be under the pay concept at all, sir. 
There is the management concept that Mr. Francis spoke of. It falls 
into two general areas. One is legislative and one is administrative, 
and I believe Mr. Cordiner did not F condemn the present system at all. 
He condemned the results that we have on board today which may not 
be the fault of the system. There is a slight distinction. We have 
the ability in some cases to manage more e astutely providing, again as I 
say, if we shake the security, that we compensate for it in some other 
way. 

Mr. Rivers. You would still have to pass over him a couple of times 
in order to get rid of him ? 

Colonel Kreck. Not necessarily, sir. We have a board, where we 
can get rid of an officer. It need not be two passovers 

Mr. Rivers If you got on board some officer who is not carrying 
his end of the leadership with respect to an officer, you still have trouble 
getting rid of him under your new proposition ? 

Secretary Francis. We are working on some propositions we expect 
to have within a week. Not in this bill, but in a separate bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. We are getting into two different bills. You are talk- 
ing about the provisions of the Officer Personnel Act, and this is the 
pay setup. 

Secretary Francis. It is very pertinent, but it is not in this bill. 
Of course, part of the theory is, too, even under the passover system, 
or the screening and retention of reserves, actually, what is needed is 
a system—and ‘this is purely just the pay system—that would attract 
enough qualified people that you needed to give you some selectivity, 
<o that you would have a truly competitive sy ystem among your people. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. 

Colonel Keck. Now, in addition, we must be careful; if we get rid 
of too many people in the top ranks, we may not have anyone left to 
take their place, so few want to stay on active duty beyond obligated 
service. We come to the proficiency system. This is an inherent 
part of this proposal, but it is not spelled out in the legislation. 

Mr. Kinpay. Right there, I want to get something into the hearings. 
Mr. Secretary, I don’t believe we have ever considered a piece of legis- 
Jation that was as badly misunderstood as this piece of legislation. 
This bill does not ask for any legislative authority for pr oficienc y pay; 
does it ? 

Secretary Francis. That is correct ; yes, sir: 

Mr. Kivpay. And Mr. Cordiner did not recommend any legislation 
for proficiency pay ? 

Colonel Keck. May I correct that? He didn’t recommend any 
iegislation. 

Mr. Kirpay. The recommendation that the Cordiner Committee 
made as to proficiency pay was that certain categories of men with 
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skills be paid in a pay grade higher than their military grade, or two 

‘rade higher, under existing legislative authority held by the Depart- 
Sint. That is substantially correct ¢ 

Secretary Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Krupay. Most of the mail that we get, most of the editorials I 
have seen, most of the resolutions passed by chambers of commerce and 
juncheon clubs are urging us to pass this bill in order to institute the 
proficiency-pay system. “That. is not involved—legislation for that 
purpose is not involved in either the recommendation of the Cordiner 
Committee or in the proposals contained in this bill; is that correct ? 

Secretary Francis. That is correct. The only place where this bill 
has a very direct bearing on the proficiency system is creating the 
two higher grades that w ill give you more of an area, and the higher 
pay se ales, but you are absolutely correct. There is nothing in this 
law——— 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, the Department of Defense has taken the position 
from the time the Cordiner Committee report was filed that it had 
adequate legal authority and power for the payment of proficiency 
pay ; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Francis. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is still the position of the Department of Defense; 
that it can do this without any legislation ¢ 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, Mr. Secret: ry, the Cordiner Committee report 
was filed last May. To what extent has proficiency pay been instituted ¢ 

Secretary Francis. We prepared a directive, as soon as we got the 
Cordiner Committee report, outlining a plan of procedure that we 
thought would implement. it properly, and asking the services for 
their plans. We have no plans, and this is a r ather unique type of 
iu pay program for the services, and there has been a lot of loose 
ends that took quite a bit of study, but we believe, actually, the serv- 
ice plans will be approved this week. 

Mr. Kitpay. But since May, when the recommendation was made 
by the Cordiner Committee, you have just been working on it but you 
haven't ever done it 

Secretary Francis. That is right, although I don’t believe, and I 
think the Cordiner recommendations said they didn’t think, it could 
be adequately implemented without the two higher grades. 

Mr. Kitpay. But within the grades that you have there has been 
no action taken; nobody is getting proficiency pay, even though the 
recommendation was made in May 1957? 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. So, the responsibility for failure to institute profi- 
clency pay is not on the Hill. 

Secretary Francis. I would not say it was. I have never said so. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the misunderstanding which exists in the coun- 
try—yesterday I had a letter from a major general of the Air Force 
Reserve, who explained to me he had just had a long conversation 
with a major general of the Regular Air Force on active duty, and 
he was writing to urge me to get this bill passed because of the loss 
of technicians to the Air Force, that they couldn’t take care of them 
because proficiency pay had not been instituted. 

But still, other than asking for two grades, you haven’t asked for 
any legislative authority in this bill? , 
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Secretary Francis. That is correct. Of course, we think, also, it 
would work better with a step-in-grade system than with a longevity 
system. 

Mr. Kitpay. I know you said in your prepared statement the com- 
mittee might want to place its stamp of approval on it. Wouldn't 
it be just as good if in any bill we reported out we would include 
authority to establish proficiency-pay scales and to provide authority 
to pay the same individual from two pay scales; one of the existing 
military pay scales which would establish his military grade, the 
other from the proficiency-pay scale so that you would then have the 
man who supervised no one, as the colonel was talking about a while 
ago, but was the best technician in the world, he would still remain 
maybe a private first class, or whatever you want to make him in that 
line, and a technician or whatever you are going to call the man for 
proficiency pay, and pay him whatever it takes to keep him, rather 
than attempting to improvise by assigning pay scales which were 
established for military purposes, to technical purposes, or for pro- 
ficiency pay / 

Secretary Francis. I would say this: I believe this system has a 
lot to recommend it, the one we have here and will show you, and 
gives a certain flexibility, as I think I mentioned in my statement, in 
implementation, that a technician plan wouldn’t give. 

emai is this problem, Mr. Chairman, that I know you are aware of : 
When you try to give differential pay on any infle xible basis you run 
into problems between the services, in the first place, whose needs are 
different, and then the much broader problem—partly morale—of 
giving this extra pay only to the technicians and not giving any of it 
to the real combat leader. The platoon leader. 

Mr. Kizpay. That is the most difficult part of it; that you are going 
to give more to the man who is not really a fighting man. The only 
purpose of the existence of the technician is to keep that machinegun 
or whatever it is in the hands of the man who is going to fight. 

Now, you say they have different needs. We could write in a pro- 
vision Which would give sufficient latitude and elasticity that you 
could create just as many proficiency brackets as you needed, or even 
to permit the departments with the approval of the Secretary of 
Defense to establish proficiency-pay scales within certain spelled-out 
limitations, so that you would have complete elasticity and that you 
would quit trying to pay everybody as a master sergeant in order to 
pay for his téchnical skill and add a great deal more to the prestige 
of the man who is a master sergeant because he is a fighting man. 
And the other fellow is getting the money because he is doing the 
other thing. 

I hope these things have been considered in the Departmnt. I think 
that proficiency pay, pay for technicians, pay for skill is an absolute 
necessity in a modern military pay system, notwithstanding many edi- 
torials condemning me to the contrary. I have always taken this 
position. 

Secretary Francis. I know you have. Of course, I have been talk- 
ing to Mr. Blandford as you know and kicking some of these ideas 
back and forth. We don't claim our system is perfect or that it is 
the only system or anything of the sort. We know you and the whole 
committee have spent many years studying these problems and we 
want to try to come up with the best possible bill. 
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Mr. Kivpay. In think perhaps the solution to that would be that 
we write in something and leave you free to use either this provision 
or the other, depending on what experience shows. 

Mr. Wilson—— 

Mr. Witson. You are certainly correct, Mr. Chairman, in the im- 
pression having been given that some action was taken in the last 6 
months or so on this problem by the Department of Defense. 

Was there any accelerated promotions that were given under the 
Secretary of Defense’s order, in order to accomplish what it could 
ace omplish along this line? 

Secretary Francis. In the enlisted ranks? 

Mr. Winson. Yes. 

Secretary Francis. Of course, we are limited to the percentage of 
the men in the top four grades and I am sure the services are all 
pretty full. 

Mr. Wirson. Secretary Wilson announced last fall they were going 
to move out immediately on a proficiency basis to try and improve the 
situation before they got legislation and I thought we ought to get 
that straightened out. 

Secretary Francis. That is right, and that is what I was referring 
to. We have still been working with the services trying to work out 
a proper formula and I think we have it pretty well ironed out now 
and will have it ironed out this week. ‘Trying to iron out the differ- 
ences between the services as to how they would identify the skills, how 
they would identify the people who would be chosen as proficient and 
then what would be used to allocate some of these increases for the man 
of outstanding «7 adership quality in the combat area. 

Mr. Wison. I, like the chairman, thought that had been done. 

Secretary =f is. Not a dollar has been spent which is what the 
chairman asked. We have not paid any money out. 

Mr. Kitpay. You made a statement that you are limited to percent- 
ages in the three high grades. 

Secretary Francis. The four high grades. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, that i is the point I asked the Secre- 
eary about before and I would like to explore it further with the com- 
mittee and the Secretary. 

The Appropriations Committee is not concerned with whether a man 
serving as an K-4, E-3, 1, 6 or what it is. You have a limitation im- 
posed upon you by appropriations and the Bureau of the Budget as 
to the number of people who may serve in the top four pay grades; is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Francis. That is right ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is a limitation imposed by appropriations 
and by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Kitpay. But not by law. 

Mr. Buanprorpv. Not by law, as to the number of people who may 
serve in the top four pay grades. Now, this is the problem that bothers 
me, Mr. Secretary; and I think the subcommittee will want to know 
more about it: When you place a man in an E-2 in pay grade E44, 
is occupying pay grade E-4, he gets all the prerequisites of an E- 
including transportation of household effects, dependence assistance 
act and everything you can name goes to that man under the proposal 
of the Dep: tment of Defense; is that correct ? 
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Secretary Francis. Yes; that would be right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, operating under an imposed limitation by 
the Bureau of the Budget, does it not mean that if an K-38, or an E- 
is drawing the pay of an E-4 that that is one less E—3, normal, aver- 
age, everyday, variety type of E-3 will not be able to be promoted 
to E-4? 

Secretary Francis. Unless we got relief from the Bureau of the 
Budget or DOD. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the reason you want some aflirmative action by 
this committee ? 

Secretary Francis. That would certainly help clarify it actually if 
it were in the law. 

Mr. Rivers. How are we going to get by the Bureau of the Budget ! 

Secretary Francis. I don’t think you are particularly—you mean 
you could authorize it and it would still have to be appropriated ¢ 

Mr. Bianvrorp. We can authorize a legislative measure and appro- 
priations will give you money to pay tec hnicians’ pay and the Bureau 
of the Budget can’t stop it, but they can impose a limitation on the 
number of people you can promote. 

Mr. Rivers. When we have authorized it—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. The money could be authorized for it. 

Mr. Rivers, They wouldn’t attempt to rescind a law that came out 
of this committee. 

Mr. Buianprorp. No, sir, but what I am saying is this: The Depart- 
ments go over and say, “We need X number of dollars to pay so many 
enlisted people,” and the Department of Defense distributes them the 
way they see fit. Now, they are operating under a—they have for 
years operated under a Bureau of the Budget limitation. Otherwise, 
you would have all chiefs and no Indians. T hey could promote every- 
body up to E-7 and there would be nobody doing the job of an E-1, 
so they could tell them, in effect, I think it is 49 percent, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Secretary Francis. I think Air Force is 55 and Army is 49. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It varies. Fifty-one percent of your people can be 
in the top four pay grades and everybody else has to be down below 
that. 

The thing that bothers me is, in going merely along on this pro- 
ficiency pay program it is not worth much unless you can have 
authority for more people to serve in those upper grades and if you 

can have them serve in the upper grades that is fine, you can give it 

to them, but when you give a man profici iency pay under your proposal 
it will be one less ordinar y, garden type of enlisted man who can get 
promoted to that, 

Colonel Keck. I think if we go through what the proficiency sys- 
tem is it will be understood. It is not to be utilized for E -2, but for 
the men who have reenlisted. I think with the charts I can tell you 
why the system is what it is and how it operates. 

Mr. Kiupay. I think at this point we had probably better break off. 
Practically all of the members of the committee have somewhere else 
to.go. 

We have a fine start here, and a fine hearing. We appreciate the 
help of the Secretary and of Colonel Keck. 
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This is the first meeting, of course, that we have had and they say 
anything well begun is half done. We are on our way now and we 
will be able to roll. 

Tomorrow we will hear Mr. Cordiner and the next day we will 
have Mr. McElroy and General Twining when they finish with Sub- 
committee No. 1, and either have the Secretary of the Navy or the 
Secretary of the Army first, or the Secretary of the Air Force, fol- 
lowed by the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. We can probably get back to Mr. Francis the same 
day for a short period of time on Thursday, depending upon how 
much time Mr. McElroy takes and how much time the services have 
requested. 

We will start off with Secretary Gates or Secretary Douglas before 
Mr. McElroy arrives. Then when Mr. McElroy arrives it will be 
just a question of how much time the subcommittee can give him. 
We will get to Mr. Francis again either Thursday or Friday. 

I think to be realistic we had better expect to hear Mr. Francis on 
Friday. 

Secretary Francis. I will be available either time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This will be our standard meeting room because 
Subcommittee No. 1 will be using 313. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the subeommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., Wednesday, February 19, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, February 19, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Paul Kilday (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 

This afternoon we will hear Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, who is chairman 
of the Cordiner Committee. 

Mr. Cordiner, we are glad to have you here and we want to com- 
pliment you on the service you have rendered to the Military Estab- 
lishment and to the Nation in making your time and experience 
available on this very important question. 

We also want to congratulate you on the continuing efforts that 
vou have shown in the recommendations you have made in your 
Committee. 

We want to hear your statement now and I am going to ask the 
committee to permit Mr. Cordiner to complete his prepared statement 
before we ask him any questions. 

You may go ahead, Mr. Cordiner. 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH J. CORDINER, PRESIDENT, GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., AND CHAIRMAN, DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL COMPENSATION ; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ADM. WILLIAM FECHTELER, MAJ. GEN. HAROLD R. MADDUX, 
AND COL. JAMES M. KECK 


Mr. Corprner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would appreciate it if the members of the committee would make 
any notes on anything they would like to question and I will be glad 
to try to answer them. 

I have on my right Adm. William Fechteler and on my left Maj. 
Gen. Harold R. Maddux and Col. James M. Keck. 

Mr. Kirpay. That will be satisfactory and the committee will abide 
by your desire that questions be deferred. 

Mr. Corprner. Thank you. 

My name is Ralph J. Cordiner. I am president of the General Elec- 
tric Co., and I was Chairman of the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical C ame nsation. 

In my testimony I shall refer to this Committee as “the Defense 
Advisory Committee,” or simply “the Committee.” On May 8, 1957, 
the Defense Advisory Committee submitted to the Secretary of De- 
fense a report and recommendation for the modernization of the De- 
fense Department’s manpower management and compensation system. 

Last August I was invited by a subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Forces Committee to present, for their review, the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Defense Advisory Committee, as well as my per- 
sonal views which, for the most part, agree with those of the Com- 
mittee. I was happy to testify then, at their invitation, and am 
equally gratified by the opportunity provided by you gentlemen to 
bring the recommendations of the Defense Advisory Committee to the 
attention of the House of Representatives. 

The work of the Defense Advisory Committee has been completed, 
and the Committee has been disbanded. I am testifying today as a 
rivate citizen with no governmental status and no formal respons!- 
bility for the state of the national defense. However, in serving as 
Chairman of this Committee I had the exceptional opportunity to 
study, at first hand, the manpower problems of the Armed Forces. I 
had an opportunity to see how the Armed Forces are perpetually 
frustrated in their efforts to build an experienced force of officers and 
men with the advanced skills required for the advanced weapons of 
today and tomorrow. Along with a committee of distinguished citi- 
zens, I had an opportunity to learn why it is that the most promising 
and skilled young officers and technically proficient men are leaving 
the Armed Forces in large numbers, and what it will take to retain 
them for a productive career in the service of their country. These 
findings are the basis for the comprehensive, long-range program of 
manpower management and compensation which was prepared by 
the Defense Advisory Committee as a fundamental approach to the 
solution of the military manpower problem. 

Because this problem poses a serious threat to this country’s con- 
tinued national security, and because it is causing needless, large-scale 
wate of the Nation’s human and material resources, I believe it is 
urgent that the necessary legislation be passed as soon as is prac- 
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ticable. Therefore I congratulate the distinguished Representatives 
of this subcommittee for undertaking to give this matter a complete 
hearing. I urge that the hearings be followed by constructive legisla- 
tive action based on the findings of the Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee’s detailed and careful study. 


THE REAL ISSUE: NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


The question you are considering in these hearings is not simply 
whether some members of the Armed Forces should have a raise in pay. 
The real issue is this: 

Is the United States going to be ready, in an age of missiles, to 
defend itself against suden attack? Or will this country be defended 
by a force of inexperienced military personnel who do not know how 
to command, operate, and maintain modern missiles, radar, aircraft 
nuclear submarines, new land-combat equipment, and other techni- 
cally advanced devices‘ Already the skills of the Armed Forces are 
falling behind the advance in weapons, and the situation will deteri- 
orate as technology advances. 

At the present time, the men with the skills that are needed most— 
the technical and professional skills-—are leaving the Armed Forces 
at an alarming rate because they are given no incentives to stay. The 
proposals of the Defense Advisory Committee would offer higher pay 
for those who have critical skills, for those who are performing better 
than average, and for those who are willing to learn the advanced 
skills of modern defense. 

Today’s military pay structure is geared to the needs of the past, 
when the main requirement was for large numbers of relatively un- 
skilled soldiers. The Armed Forces cannot attract, retain, or develop 
the higher skills they need under this outmoded pay structure. 

Look down the road to the 1960’s. This country is investing bil- 
lions in the development of weapons of fantastic complexity, speed, 
and power—and the more billions Congress appropriates toward 
weapons advance, the greater the gap between the skills needed and the 
skills actually available in the Armed Forces. 

The United States has no choice but to meet the challenge of Com- 
munist technology and expend billions in the development ‘of missiles 
and other scientifically advanced weapons; otherwise the free nations 
will lie helpless before overwhelming Communist power. But along 
with these billions for new weapons, we must invest the few hundred 
millions necessary to develop a skilled, professional military force 
that is capable of commanding, operating, and maintaining scientifi- 
cally advanced equipment. Such skills cannot be developed over- 
night. The training must begin now, and the men with useful skills 
must be retained and motivated, so that the United States will actu- 
ally be able to defend itself and provide a genuine deterrent to war 
in the years ahead. 

Thus, to put it bluntly, the real issue behind the committee pro- 
posals you will be discussing in these hearings is national survival in 
this nuclear age. 

At the same time, the Congress has an opportunity to reduce—by 
billions of dollars annually — one of the greatest examples of waste 
in the Federal budget. This is the extra cost, to the Armed Forces, 
of training hundreds of thousands of raw recruits year after year, and 
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trying to operate and maintain the Armed Forces with inexperienced 
hands. Detailed estimates prepared by the armed services for the 
Defense Advisory Committee show that the Defense Department could 
deliver today’s defense capability for $5 billion less per year, with 
manpower that has the proper skills and experience. Whatever level 
of defense capability is required in the future, it will, by the same 
principle, cost the taxpayers billions of dollars extra until the critical 
military manpower problem is brought under control. 

The taxpayer, in other words, can have more defense for his money 
if he will invest in the improvement of manpower in the Armed Forces. 
It is to be questioned if any other equivalent investment, in research 
and development, in new weapons, or in any other element of national 
defense, could bring about such large-scale improvement at such low 
cost. 

In view of the Soviet challenge, I do not see how the solution of the 
Armed Forces manpower problems can be put off any longer. 

These are the conclusions of the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensation; and now I should like to 
review for you how the Committee arrived at these conclusions and 
how these improvements and savings in the national defense can be 
achieved. 

WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 


To begin in the beginning, the Committee was formed by Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson in May 1956, with myself as Chairman 
and Carter Burgess, presently president of American Machine & 
Foundry, as Vic eChairman. The work of the Committee was divided 
into three major studies. Dr. John Hannah, president of Michigan 
State University, directed the study on officer personnel; Lee White, 
of the law firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, directed the study 
on enlisted personnel; and Charles Hook, chairman of the board of 
Armco Steel Co., directed a study on civilian defense department 
personnel. 

In addition to these gentlemen, the Committee included Mr. Hugh 
Milton, Mr. Albert Pratt, Mr. David Smith, Adm. William Fechteler, 
Brig. Gen. Charles Hayes, Lt. Gen. Richard Nugent, Maj. Gen. Rod- 
ney C. Smith, and a fine staff under the direction of Maj. Gen. Harold 
R. Maddux, assisted by Mr. Clarence Linder and Mr. Dwight Meader 
of General Electric Co., and Mr. Earl Brooks of Armco Steel Co. 

The Committee was asked, first of all, to investigate how present 
compensation practices affect the Armed Forces manpower problems 
in the professional and technical areas. It quickly became clear, as 
the Committee interviewed thousands of men and women in the Armed 
Forces personally, that compensation practices alone are not to blame 
for the manpower problem, nor can they alone provide a final or easy 
solution. While modernization of the pay structure would yield the 
most significant improvements, other problems of human motivation 
and human dignity are also involved. Moreover, we quickly deter- 
mined that the compensation of professional and technical personnel 
could not be isolated from the complete compensation and incentive 
structure, and with the concurrence of the Secretary, we agreed to 
look at the entire problem of human motivations and rewards. 

The results of this broad study were summarized in a two-volume 
report. The first volume presents the committee’s findings and 
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recommendations on military personnel, which is the subject of the 
hearings of this subcommittee. The second volume, on civilian per- 
sonnel, i is also available for your review, but my remarks today will 
be confined to the recommendations for military personnel. 

Now, the Secretary of Defense assured us that the Defense Ad- 
visory Committee was not formed merely to anoint and approve al- 
ready-formed positions and proposals, or to apply a few patches to 
a system that would probably pull apart elsewhere as a result. 
Rather, we were asked to develop proposals which go to the root of 
the problem, and we have done so, 

I will not take time here to chronicle the Committee’s activities as 
it made its studies. Our investigations were conducted without pub- 
licity until the recommendations were completed, because we felt it 
important that the subject be approached thoughtfully and objec- 
tively, looking forward to long-term solutions ‘that were not dis- 
torted by short-term political considerations. 

Let it suffice to say that we traveled extensively both in the United 
States and abroad; we talked with many hundreds of people in the 
Armed Forces, alone and away from their superiors; and we con- 
ducted exhaustive studies of both military and civilian pay practices 
with exceptional support and cooperation from the Department of 
Defense. From all these travels and conversations and studies, every 
man on the Committee was profoundly impressed by the general loy- 
alty and dedication of the men and women in the Armed Forces. If 
the Armed Forces have a manpower problem, it does not spring from 
a lack of patriotism or devotion on the part of the men and women 
in uniform. These people deserve, and this Committee hopes they 
will receive, greater public understanding and support. 

Let me summarize what appear to the Committee to be the major 
manpower problems of the Armed Forces. 


EXCESSIVE TURNOVER OF KEY PERSONNEL 


The first and most obvious problem is that the Armed Forces have 
an excessive turnover in their key personnel. While it is easy enough 
to retain cooks and true ‘kdrivers, in whom the taxpayers have in- 
vested relatively little training money, the electronics maintenance 
men and operators, the fire- control specialists, the radar men and the 
missile men, the aircraft mechanics, the pilots and navigators—the 
majority of these men with the key skills of modern defense are leav- 
ing the Armed Forces as fast as they can. When they go, they not 
only take with them thousands of dollars worth of training acquired 
at the taxpayers’ expense, but they leave the Armed Forces with the 
frustrating task of starting all over again with raw recruits. 

Some turnover is inevitable and desirable. But the turnover rates 
that exist in the critical skills and among the young officers are 
dangerously, destructively high. 

As Mr. Francis and Colonel Keck indicated in their testimony yes- 
terday, the armed services have each determined their requirements 
for career enlisted men in each of the seven major occupational cate- 
gories. A career enlisted man, in these terms, is one who is in his second 
or subsequent enlistment. In the occupational category known as sup- 
porting services, which includes the truckdrivers and other relatively 
easy skills, the Army, Navy, and Marines have more career personnel 
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than they need, and many of these experienced men should be placed 
in training for other, more critically needed skills. 

But all the services are far short of their requirements for career 
enlisted men with electronics and other technical skills, which take 
longer to learn. In the electronics category, for example, the Army 
finds that 45 percent of its personnel should be career enlisted men. 
Actually, only 23 percent of its electronics technicians are career men, 
and the rest of the electronics assignments are being handled by 
draftees and men in their first enlistment, most of whom will leave the 
Army immediately after their period of obligated service unless they 
are given a convincing incentive to stay in the Army and make a 
career of it. 

The Navy is even worse off for electronics career men. The Navy 
needs career men to fill 50 percent of its electronic assignments, but 
actually has career men in only 18 percent of these important positions. 
And the Air Force, requiring career enlisted men for 70 percent of its 
electronics assignments, actually has career men in only 29 percent 
of the electronics positions. 

A similar picture can be found among the mechanics and repairmen, 
and the other technical occupations, as well as other occupational 

categories. Important positions, the noncommissioned and petty officer 

posts that should be filled by experienced career men, are necessarily 
assigned to new men who will probably be leaving the Armed Forces 
as soon as their first term of service is completed. Many of these 
inexperienced men have the capacity to become outstanding in their 
line of work, but instead of offering them the incentives to stay in the 
Armed Forces, the present approach is to let them go and bring in raw 
recruits to take their place. 

The problem of rapid turnover is just as bad among the officers. 
“ar too many officers are leaving the Armed Forces as soon as they 
complete their period of obligated service. In the calendar year 1957, 
the Armed Forces required 14,700 officers who would agree to continue 
beyond their period of obligated service. Actually, only 10,046 ap- 
plied, and 9,623 were selected from these applications. From this, 
one can see that (1) the Armed Forces are not retaining the expe- 
rienced officers they need, and (2) that they have very little selectivity 

because be few officers apply. 

The Navy, for example, actually required 2,000 officers to con- 
tinue beyond their period of obligated service. Less than half that 
number—946—actually applied, and 923 were selected. 

It is especially discouraging to note that among West Point grad- 
uates who completed their obligated service last vear (the class of 
1954), 24 percent resigned immediately after completing obligated 
service. 

The inability of the services to retain sufficient young officers through 
the postwar years has resulted in shortages of approximately 37,000 
or 12 percent of the officers in the 3- to 12-year service bracket. This 
is a serious gap in the present officer structure. Actually, over half of 
the total officer strength should be in this 3- to 12-year experience seg- 
ment. It is the officers in this age-experience group who man the 
operational aircraft, who serve as deck officers on active naval ves- 
sels, and as platoon and company officers in the Army and Marine 
Corps. They are the operational backbone of the services, and the 
source of the senior military leaders of the future. 











Thus, from both the short-term and long-term point of view, it is 
extremely important to offer challenging long-term career oppor- 
tunities to the promising young officers, in order to build up this 
key age group. The situation would be even more desperate if it 
were not for the World War II officers who are now manning these 
posts. As this group grows older, there are not nearly enough young 
officers coming up to replace them. 

That, in brief, is the problem of excessive turnover among the key 
officers and enlisted personnel. 


LOW INCENTIVES FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The second problem of military manpower is that, under the present 
system of compensation, the Armed Forces offer very low incentives 
for outstanding performance and self-improvement. Presently you 
have a system to guarantee a man automatic increases in pay Just 
for staying in the service and “keeping his nose clean,” as they say, 
regardless of whether he does outstanding work or whether he just 
does enough to get by. There is no extra reward for doing your 
work well. The easy jobs, requiring skills that are easy to acquire, 
offer as much reward as the jobs that take months and years of train- 
ing and hard work. 

Is it any wonder that the ambitious and energetic man is discour- 
aged, since his hard work brings in no greater reward than the fellow 
who takes it easy ¢ 

You will, of course, always find people who are energetic and re- 
sponsible even in spite of this, and they are the strong core of de- 
voted men and women who are the real strength of our Armed Forces. 
But by and large, across the years, such a system drives out too many 
of the highly productive people and tends to retain those who do no 
more than they have to do. 

Thus, we may say that the Armed Forces are up to full strength 
because, numerically, they have the required number of people. But 
who is reenlisting‘ Your best men or your worst? Unless you offer 
some sort of proficiency pay that recognizes the difference between 
outstanding work and merely average performance, the chances are 
you will be retaining more of your lower quality men, who cannot sell 
their services in civilian life, and the really professional people—in 
all oecupations—will leave as soon as they can. 

This is precisely what appears to be happening in the Armed 
Forces, in all the occupational categories, and among officers as well 
as enlisted men. A sample review of Army lieutenants, for example, 
showed that of the officers who decided to remain on active duty at the 
end of their obligatory service, 78 percent were below the average 
efficiency of the career officers. This means that while some above- 
average people are staying in the Armed Forces, it is mainly below- 
average people who are attracted under the present system of com- 
pensation. The same situation was discovered among enlisted men. 

It has been said that, because the Defense Advisory Committee 
recommends paying people primarily on the basis of skills rather 
than seniority, we are out to “get” the people who have been in the 
armed services for a long time. This is not true. We have no sym- 
pathy for goldbricking and timeserving, which exists in the officer 
end enlisted ranks, and among long-service men as well as men in their 
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first term of service. But the Committee’s recommendations are in 
no way antagonistic to men with long service. Men of long experience 
are extremely valuable to the Armed Forces, and our main concern is 
with the lack of experienced people in the really critical areas of skill. 
In other words, we are trying to build up experience in those areas of 
skill that are really critical, and i improve proficiency in all skills. The 
record proves that this cannot be done under the present system of 
compensation. 

Thus, we are trying to give the long-service men the incentives to 
increase their proficiency, to learn the new skills that are needed most, 
and to work toward positions of higher responsibility where their 
long experience will be more useful to their country. The only reason 
a man would have to fear the recommendations of the Defense Ad- 
visory Committee is if he is not performing his duties satisfactorily 
and is not willing to improve. As the standards of quality go up, 
individual performance must rise to meet the new stand: ids. The 
recommended program will give everyone in the Armed Forces, ex- 
perienced and inexperienced, the incentives to do better work, learn 
new skills that are needed in the age of missiles, and work toward 
positions of higher responsibility. Surely no patriotic or reasonable 
person could be opposed to such a program. 

A related problem is that the Armed Forces now pay a man so little 
for earning a promotion that it is hardly worth the effort. This is 
not the way to build a professional force of high-quality officers and 
men. 

This is also why the committee does not recommend a general pay 
raise as the solution to the military manpower problem. A general 
pay raise would just make the problem worse. It would once more 
reward poor work just as well as outstanding work, and would again 
squeeze down the percentage difference between the easy ‘jobs and the 
difficult and responsible positions. I understand that the administra- 
tion bill not only implements most of the recommendations of the 
ee Advisory Committee, but also offers a 6 percent across- the- 

board increase for all military people with 2 years’ service, regardless 
of skill. 

In my opinion, any across-the-board increase would work at cross 
purposes with the incentive system that our committee worked out, 
and would tend to water down the effects of our proposals. 

You see, the main idea behind the Defense Advisory Committee’s 
program is that the Armed Forces should offer a real premium for the 
man or woman who works to advance himself in the skills that are 
needed most. This would give high-quality people a real incentive 
to stay in the Armed Forces and learn the advanced technical and 
professional skills that are going to be vital in the national defense 
of the future. 

Now, if the Government waters down the differential in pay be- 
tween the really critical skills, and those that are easy to learn, by 
means of across-the-board increases, to that extent it will reduce the 
incentive for a man to take up the difficult skills that are needed most. 

If across-the-board increases are mixed in with the modern pay 
structure proposed by the committee, then the Defense Department 
will not be able to achieve the full increase in combat capability or 
the full savings that the committee’s proposals will make possible. 
Therefore I am opposed to the general pay increase. 
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The administration bill also departs from the committee’s recom- 
mendations by watering down the most important incentives of all; 
namely, the proposed levels of compensation for the top positions of 
military leadership. The Defense Advisory Committee recommends 
that full generals and full admirals, the men who are entrusted with 
the highest responsibilities for the national defense, should receive 

$2,000 a month base pay, a figure that is far from matching the salary 
that men of such « ‘apability can and do command when they leave the 
service and enter civilian life. The administration bill reduces this 
figure to $1,700 a month. 

The purpose of this reduction could not possibly be economy, be- 
cause you are only talking about the salaries of 30 people out of 2,- 
600,000 in the Armed Forces. The money saved in a year by this ill- 
advised reduction in the committee’s recommendations would amount 
to $108,000. This would not even run the Defense Department for 
2 minutes. I understand it costs $76,000 a minute, day, and night, to 
run the Defense Department. But it could make a decided difference, 
in the years ahead, in the quality of people who stay in the Armed 
Forces and become the next generation of military leaders. 

Of all places to skimp on pay, these few top jobs are the worst pos- 
sible places to skimp. When a young man of outstanding potential 
inakes up his mind whether to build a military career or get out and 
work for a top position in industry, do you think he looks at the be- 
vinners’ salaries? Of course not. If he has any vision and ability, he 
looks at the rewards for advancement, and ultim: ately he looks toward 
the highest positions he could attain in military or civilian life. This 
is why the incentives of the top positions affect the qu: ality of men you 
can hold at all levels, and not only those who actually attain the full 
rank of general or admiral. 

The pay levels the Defense Advisory Committee proposed for the 
top military positions do not match civilian opportunities for out- 
standing managers, but along with the other attractions of military 
life, they at least make the opportunities more comparable. These ke y 
incentives must not be watered down. 

While I am discussing the differences between the bill you are 
considering, and the recommendations of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee, I must lodge a protest against the idea of introducing the 
hew pay structure gradually, over a period of 4 years. At first 
thought, this seems like a relatively harmless way to save $100 mil- 
lion—certainly a laudable objective. But much as I favor economy 
in Government, I must offer my opinion that this so-called conversion 
plan, or phasing-in is pennywise and pound oe Here is why. 

First of all, it will substantially destroy the psychological effect 
of the inwenietion of the new incentives. W e must not forget that 
the whole purpose here is psychological. You are dealing with hu- 
man motivations; trying to change men’s minds about a career in the 
Armed Forces. You have an opportunity to achieve a strong impact, 
a deep pa lasting effect on individual and national attitudes toward 
military careers. To throw away this opportunity by creeping up 
slowly onl grudgingly on the new pay scales, over a period of years, 
would be a serious mistake in strategy. 

Secondly, the 4-year conversion program would make it much more 
difficult to administer the managerial controls that are as important 
to this program as the new pay structure. Being realistic about it, 














there are many officers who should be retired to open wp the channels 
of advancement for outstanding young men. If the new pay scales 
go into effect immediately, these men can be retired in good conscience 
at the new levels, and without the possibility of creating endless dis- 
satisfaction at all levels. If the pay increases are introduced grad- 
ually, I predict that there will be great difficulty in persuading the 
Defense Department to retire these officers before they have achieved 
the full pay scales. This means that for 4 more years, the channels 
of advancement will be clogged and many fine young men will be so 
discouraged that they will “leave. 

And finally, the gradual introduction of the new pay scales would be 
frankly unfair to the persons who qualify for these new levels of pay. 
If it is decided, for example, that the work of a colonel is worth $950 
a month, as the Defense Advisory Committee believes it is, then it is 
obviously unfair to say to the colonel: “With this legislation we ac- 
knowledge that your services are actually worth $950 a month, but 
this year we are not going to pay you what your services are worth. 
Nor next year, nor the year after that. Only after 4 years will we pay 
you what we think your services are really worth today; but we ask 
you to make this sacrifice for your country.” Does this provide the 
incentives and motivation you are seeking? Does it represent the 
integrity and justice of the United States ‘Government # 

These are the reasons why I oppose the so-called phasing-in pro- 
gram, and recommend that the ¢ omplete and balanced program of the 
Defense Advisory Committee be put into effect as soon as possible. 

In presenting our recommendation to the Secretary of Defense, last 
May, we foresaw difficulties of this nature. In our transmittal letter, 
we said: 

Adoption of this program in its entirety will, in our judgment, make it possible 
to attract, retain, and motivate the scientific, professional, technical, combat 
leadership, and management skills required by the Department of Defense today 
and in the future. It is believed that the improvements will be far reaching 
and long lasting, and will bring in greater savings and gains with each passing 
year as the new systems are instituted. Such benefits cannot be achieved by 
half-measures which adopt the terminology but kill the substance of the 
recommendations. 


Westill stand by that position. 


THE ROOT OF THE PROBLEM—TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


The root of the military manpower problem lies in the fact that 
advancing technology has completely changed the nature of warfare, 
and is going to change it even more radically in the years ahead. Not 
only the we: pons must change, but also the skills required to command, 
operate, and maintain such weapons. Apparently we have not been 
fully alert to the changes in weapons requirements. Let’s not get 

‘aught even farther off base by the change in manpower requirements. 

Ail of us, in our lifetime, have seen the nature of national defense 
change radically. Asan enlisted man in the Navy in the First World 
War, I had my first taste of military life. During the Second World 
War, I saw the situation from a different angle, as Director of War 
Production Scheduling, and later as Vice Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Even then, there was a considerable change in the 
equipment used and the skills required for national defense, but the 
change in those 25 years was nothing compared to the truly remarkable 


advances between World War II and today. And now, as artificial 
satellites circle the earth, and we hear of plans for space platforms, 
manned space vehicles, and moon bases, it ome omes absolutely clear that 
the manpower approaches of World War I and World War II will 
not provide for the national defense in the coming decades. 

Although the public is now aware of the significance of the new 
technology, I am afraid that most people still think of military man- 
power in terms of the recent past, when masses of relatively unskilled 
foot soldiers were the primary measure of military power. While 
the foot soldier still has an important role in certain situations, the 
national defense now depends primarily on the men with advanced 
skills in all the services—the men who can command, operate, and 
maintain the most complicated technical equipment being produced in 
the world today. This is true of our land forces, our sea forces, and 
our air forces, and will be even more significant as the area of 
strategic decision moves into outer space. 

With each passing year the men with advanced skills become in- 
creasingly important to our national defense, and they cannot be 
developed and retained with a system of compensation that was based 
on the relatively low skill requirements of the Armed Forces in the 
past. 

NEEDED—AN INVESTMENT IN MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


As some of you may know, we at General Electric have been con- 
cerned with the problem of organizing the company to meet the 
challenges of new technology and an expanding economy. While it 
would be foolish to attempt to translate industrial experience directly 
into military practice because the two fields are so different, I think 
you will find as we did in General Electric that the times call for a 
sharply increased investment of time, thought, and money in the 
development of men, particularly in the professional and technical 
areas. 

There are a number of reasons why this is so: 

1. It is foolish for the Armed Forces to obtain missiles and other 
highly advanced weapons systems and not have men of sufficient com- 
petence to understand, operate, and maintain such equipment. The 
committee members in their travels, for example, saw excellent elec- 
tronic equipment in place at important bases. Our impression was 
that this machinery was not always being fully utilized or maintained 
because the men at the base did not have enough training to understand 
it or even how to operate and maintain it. The solution | here, of course, 
is not to draft more men to stand by and look helplessly at the ma- 
chinery. The solution is to give the men already in the Armed Forces 
the incentives required to m: ake them want to stay in the Armed Forces 
long enough and try hard enough to take on these higher responsi- 
bilities. 

There is the matter of lead time. It is well known that the 
dovalespentn of advanced weapons systems requires } years of lead time. 
I might interject—to make the J-79 General Electric engine took 4 
years from the conception period until it was approved by the mili- 
tary—to illustrate the time, during which the designs are developed, 
prototypes are tested and modified, and ultimately workable and effi- 
cient systems are put into production. The development of experi- 
enced men with difficult skills also requires years of “lead time,” and 
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a serious investment of money and effort in the long development 
process that ultimately produces outstanding professional and tech- 
nical men. Under a system which, to judge by the record, discourages 
reenlistment and frustrates even the devoted career man, the Armed 
Forces simply do not have the lead time required to develop men 
of outstanding professional and technical competence on the scale 
that is required. The men who will command and operate the ad- 
ranced equipment of the 1960's should be in training now. 

3. The Armed Forces are out of balance with respect to the ratio 
of technical skills to nontechnical skills. With the national security 
depending increasingly on scientific weapons of defense, the ratio of 
technically skilled personnel should be rising sharply, as it is in in- 
dustry. Such ratios do not come about accidentally. The proper 

-atios must be determined, manning tables must be prepared, and then 
systems of selective recruitment, incentives, and compensation prac- 
tices must be established to bring about the changes desired. 

4. The Armed Forces are competing with the civilian economy for 
a relatively scarce resource. Technically skilled personnel and leader- 
ship personnel are in great demand in this expanding, technically 
powered economy. It is not proposed that the economic power of the 
Federal Government be applied to monopolize the best of the Nation’s 
talents for the Armed Forces, which would not be in the national in- 
terest. But certainly the compensation practices of the Armed Forces 
should realistically recognize these factors of supply and demand, 

a way that will contribute to balanced utilization of the N: stion’e 
human resources. 

Thus we see in the Armed Forces an unbalanced situation. Efforts 
to develop and produce advanced equipment and strategic concepts 
are being accelerated, but efforts to develop men to utilize such equip- 
ment and concepts are discouragingly frustrated. The ratios of 
technicians to others with less critical skills are not in balance with 
the needs, and the trends appear to be going in the wrong direction. 
There is an imbalance of the lead time devoted to the development of 
men and the development of equipment. The incentives and com- 
pensation practices of the Armed Forces are badly out of balance 
with those in the rest of the economy, with respect to technical man- 
power and managerial skills. And the number of people tied up in 
military training 1s far out of proportion to those who are actually 
on guard, ready and able to defend their country with the modern 
weapons that are available. 

As long as this unbalanced situation continues, the national defense 
is going to be less effective than it could be, and it is going to cost more 
than it should. 

RESULTS OF MANPOWER PROBLEM 


aa are the sorry results of the military manpower problem: 
The national defe nse costs far more than it should, both in man- 

sie and taxpayers’ money. The Armed Forces estimate that the 
manpower problem is costing approximately $5. billion a year. This 
is how much less it would cost to achieve today’s level of defense ca- 
pability with an experienced, professional force that had the right 
balance of skills. 

Y. The Federal budget is being unnecessarily swollen by this con- 
tinuing waste of money, which adds to an already heavy burden of 
taxes. 





3. Lives are being lost in training accidents—lives that would not 
have to be risked if the Armed Forces could keep their pilots, me- 
chanics, and other skilled personnel, and did not have to send so many 
raw recruits through the process of learning the dangerous skills. 

4. Our national defense is in danger of deterior ating, because tech- 
nology is advancing much faster than the skills and experience of the 
Armed Forces. The experienced officers of World War II are getting 
older, with relatively few outstanding young men staying in to take 
their place. The United States is heading for serious diffic ulty unless 
a complete program of action is undertaken immediately, to produce 
a long-lasting solution to the military-manpower problem. 

Now, problems of such a deep-rooted nature will never be solved by 
stopgap measures, or by trying to apply a few patches to a structure 
that has become out-of-date. Instead, you need to make a funda- 
mental change in the system of manpower management and compensa- 
tion in the Armed Forces. Your Career Compensation Act of 1955 
made an important beginning in this direction. Now we urge that 
you take this next, more significant step toward the development of 
a professional force that will give this country the instant readiness it 
must have in the age of missiles. 

The Defense Advi isory Committee found, through its studies and 
interviews, that many factors influence the decisions of the men who 
decide to leave the Armed Forces, such as inadequate housing, ex- 
tended absence from home, and social pressures on the families of 
servicemen. But the most significant factor is the pay system of the 
Armed Forces. This pay system is based on paying primarily for 
length of service—regardless of the value of the services performed. 
It encourages mediocrity, and discourages ambition and outstanding 
per formance. For the ‘outstanding young officer, or the technician 
with advanced skills, there is little or no incentive to stay in the 
Armed Forces and work toward a position of significant responsi- 
bility. 

PRINCIPLES OF COMPENSATION 


Here, therefore, are the principles upon which the Defense Ad- 
visory Committee’s compensation proposals are based : 

First, economic incentives must bear a direct relationship to the 
effort or contribution made to the end product. The kind of work 
force balanced by skills required by today’s modern defense estab- 
lishment cannot be developed on the basis of rigid, across-the-board 
pay scales which reward two people of the same seniority and service 
equally, regardless of differences in the kinds and amounts of con- 
tributions they make. 

Second, the compensation system must be designed to encourage 
meritorious performance rather than just survival for a lengthy 
period of time. Any new system developed must offer a real premium 
for outstanding work and adv ancement, so as to encourage aggressive 
pursuit of positions of increasing difficulty and responsibility. 

Third, the compensation sy stem must provide a broad pricing base 
for the identification of a variety of skills as represented in the vary- 
ing needs of different service situations. At the same time, this 
broadened base must ¢ arry with it the kinds of controls or selectivity 
to make sure that the rewards are genuinely given where deserved and 
that increased rewards do not contribute to excesses in occupational 
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areas already overcrowded. The Armed Forces must exercise control 
over reenlistments. They must be selective about those they retain. 
They must see that career men in surplus skills undertake the re- 
training required to learn new skills that are in short supply. With- 
out such managerial controls, vigorously administered, the new pay 
structure would probably be a waste of money. 

Fourth, we agreed that without basic patriotism on the part of its 
members, there can be no Armed Forces. At the same time, in times 
of peace patriotism is not a sufficient motivation for a career in the 
Armed Forces. The services need intelligent people who have a strong 
sense of responsibility to their country and to their families. The »v 
must receive suflicient compensation to enable them to establish a 
standard of living which will allow them to discharge both responsi- 
bilities simultaneously. 

Fifth, the compensation system must provide compensation levels 
which are reasonably comparable to those paid people employed else- 
where in similar positions and occupations. These levels must be 
determined on the combined basis of comparisons to those other sit- 
uations and the application of experienced judgment. The Defense 
Advisory Committee carried out studies to determine what people of 
generally comparable skills are earning in civilian life. While it is 
completely impractical to make concrete and binding comparisons be- 
cause of the differences in the circumstances of employment, the fac- 
tors obtained in such studies have been used as guides in determining 
compensation levels that are appropriate to the needs of the Armed 
Forces. 





COMMITTEE PROPOSALS SUMMARIZED 


In great detail, and with the assistance of each of the armed serv- 
ices, the Defense Advisory Committee developed a new system of 
compensation based on these principles, which offers real incentives 
for outstanding performance and advanced skills. Essentially, it 
leaves the pay of the lower grades of officers and men precisely where 
they are, since at these levels of experience the pay scales are roughly 
comparable with those of civilian life. But there would be pay in- 
creases for those who qualify for the higher grades, thus placing a 
real premium on the skills that are most valu: able to the armed serv- 
ices. 

Among enlisted personnel, the new structure features : 

An increase in the number of enlisted grades, to recognize the 
premium values of skills that take extra time and energy to acquire. 

2. Conversion to a step-in-grade system of pay. Step-in-grade is 
a key element of the program, to encourage ambition and eliminate 
the freque nt situations where a man, simply by staying on the payroll 
a long time, can get higher pay than his supervisor, in spite of the 
fact that his supervisor has more responsibilities and higher rated 
skills. The step-in-grade system is essential to encourage outstand- 
ing performance and discourage gold-bricking. 

3. Special pay for proficiency in a given military occupation, to 
recognize the difference between outstanding and merely average per- 
formance. 

!. A realinement of enlisted pay scales based on the above con- 
cepts, 
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Among officers, the new structure features : 

1. Conversion to a step-in-grade system of pay, to eliminate 1 inequi- 
ties created by the old sy stem of pay for seniority rather than merit. 

. Realinement of officer pay scales to provide a systematic pro- 
gression within and between grades. Here, the emphasis is on pro- 
viding a real inducement to stay in the services and advance to top 
osts. Young officers today are not leaving because they are dis- 
satisfied with their present pay—which is “roughly comparable to 
civilian remuneration at that level of experience— ‘but bec: ‘ause, looking 
to the future, the top positions for which they aspire offer far less 
incentive than the equivalent top positions in business and professional 
life. 

3. Recognition of 3- and 4-star ranks as separate pay grades. Curi- 
ously, although these grades have been recognized as ranks, they 
have not had formal recognition in the pay structure. Thus, 3- or 
4-star officers, even those who have served as Chief of Staff, are 
(under the old system) retired at the same rate as 2-star officers. 

4. Incentives for noncareer Reserve officers, to build up a body of 
experienced officers among those who do not wish a full lifetime in 
the services. 

5. Separate considerations for exceptions to normal officer career 
patterns. 

This new compensation structure for officers and men, adminis- 
tered under a new system of manpower management to assure adequate 
controls, would enable the Armed Forces to retain and motivate the 
men with the skills they need. It would stop the costly turnover 
of manpower, and enable the Armed Forces to provide the national 
defense at considerably less cost in manpower, money, and materials. 


ADVANTAGES OF COMMITTEE’S PROPOSALS 


The Defense Advisory Committee’s proposals, if sincerely and fully 
implemented by Federal law, would achieve these five desired results: 

First, about a 15-percent improvement in the combat capability 
of the United States Armed Forces at present levels of expenditures, 
or in fact at any level of expenditure that is now under discussion. 

Second, savings and gains up to $5 billion a year by fiscal 1963, or 
sooner, in the cost of national defense. This represents the amount 
of waste in the system that could be worked out in about 5 years, 
by the transition to a voluntary, professional force with the right 
balance of skills and experience. 

Third, sharp reductions in training accidents now, and in military 
and civilian losses in the event of war. This point has not received 
nearly the attention that it deserves. 

Fourth, reduction in the number of military personnel required to 
produce a given level of national security. 

And fifth, a military manpower approach oriented to the future 
rather than the past. 

Such signficant improvements cannot be achieved by enacting only 

. few bits and pieces of the recommended program, or by attempting 
to retain outstanding personnel with watered-down incentives or gen- 
eral increases. The Committee stands foursquare behind its complete 
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balanced program, which was carefully designed to produce positive 
and long-lasting results. 
Now let me comment on each of the desired results. 


IMPROVED COMBAT CAPABILITY 


First, as to the potential 15-percent improvement in the combat 
capability of the United States Armed Forces. This calculation was 
based on the May 1957 levels of manpower, material, and mainte- 
nance. It would apply equally to any level of manpower and ex- 
penditure that is now under discussion. 

The Armed Forces might have a given amount of manpower and 
hardware, but because of the increased levels of skill achieved by the 
recommended system of manpower management and compensation, 
the manpower would make much better use of their equipment and 
take better care of it. Fewer people would be tied up in training 
activities. This would increase the combat capability of the Armed 
Forces by about 15 percent, based on calculations by each of the 
services. 

Now, total manpower has been reduced by about 200,000 people 
since last May. This makes it even more important to invest in build- 
ing up the quality of the remaining manpower. In a smaller force, 
every man is more important, and so a compensation structure is re- 
quired that will attract and retain the most highly skilled men. This 
is the only way to bring about the required improvement in combat 
readiness with a smaller military force. 

Combat readiness is a qualitative thing, difficult to measure sta- 
tistically. Nevertheless, there are some figures that give us a measure 
of the possibilities. 

For example, the Navy, for testing purposes, selectively staffed one 
carrier antisubmarine squadron with experienced personnel. Com- 
pared with similar squadrons, which had the normal mixture of men 
at various levels of training and efficiency, the fully trained squadron 
turned in a performance that was rated 30 percent better. The level 
of aircraft availability, utilization, and aircrew efficiency was out- 
standing. This squadron had no aircraft accidents during its deploy- 
ment to the Mediterranean as contrasted to nine accidents resulting 
in complete losses suffered by other squadrons of this type during the 
same period. 

In the Strategic Air Command, the retention of skilled manpower 
now being lost would increase aircraft in-commission rates to pro- 
duce an increased capability equivalent to 64 combat-ready B-47 
wings—an increase in effectiveness of 20 percent without building a 
single additional airplane. 

Statistics such as these are behind the estimates of the various 
services as to the improvements they could achieve if they were able 
to retain and develop the men they need in the critical leadership and 
technical positions. 

Now, how much would such improvements cost? As Defense De- 
partment representatives have already indicated, this remarkable im- 
provement would require an investment of less than $500 million a 
vear in increased payroll costs. The Government makes far bigger 
investments than this in equipment and facilities which offer much 
smaller and slower improvements. 
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Moreover, the savings from increased retention would very quickly 
offset these : added payroll costs, and the second full year of operation 
would result in net savings that would increase year after year. 


SAVINGS OF UP TO $5 BILLION ANNUALLY 


In trying to assess the value to the taxpayers, of the Committee’s 
recommendations, we asked the various services to try to place a 
realistic dollar value on the gains in combat capability that eould 
be achieved by a transition to a voluntary, professional force with 
the right balance of skills and experience. This would give us a 
measure of the amount of waste in the present system caused by in- 
adequately skilled and poorly motivated personnel. 

These potential savings have been calculated, and they rise from a 
level of $313 million in the first year to $5 billion in the fifth year 
after the new system has been installed. In the present circumstances, 
any such savings would probably be applied to paying the increased 
cost of the new weapons, rather than to ee reductions, but this 
is a question for policy decision. The savings are there to be made. 

Such savings are, of course, extremely ifficult to calculate with 
any precision, and only re sresent. those improvements to which a 
dollar value can be sailed. For example, the calculations include 
the reduction in losses due to aircraft and ship accidents, the in- 
creased availability and use of equipment when it is properly main- 
tained, the reduction in fuel and operating costs when fewer training 
missions are required, and other measurable items—but do not in- 
clude the increased number of on-target bomb strikes or artillery hits 
achieved by experienced people for which it is impossible to peers 
a dollar savings estimate. The calculations show the following 
tential savings or gains: Fiscal year 1959, $313 million; 1960, $1 591 
million ; 1961, $2,817 million; 1962, $4, 146 million; 1963, $5, 082 mil- 
lion. 

There are many who feel that the potential savings or gains will 
actually be greater than this, when you consider such intangibles as 
teamwork and morale in a professional, voluntary, highly motivated 
force, but there is no way to assign a dollar value to them. Person- 
ally, I believe that the $5 billion savings can be achieved well before 
the fifth year, if the program is vigorously carried out. It should 
be pointed out that while these savings were calculated on a realistic 
basis, they can only be achieved by intelligent administration of the 
new sy stem of manpower management and compensation. 

Savings of this magnitude in the national defense—the largest and 
most intractable element of the Federal budget—present a tar get worth 
going after. Practically every other item in the Federal budget seems 
to be part of a program in which costs are forecast to rise in ‘the com- 
ing years. This country must keep the cost of defense under control, 
and here, for a small initial investment, is a very promising place to 
start. 





LIVES SAVED 


The next result of the committee’s proposals would be a sharp re- 
duction in training accidents now, and in military and civilian losses 
in the event of war. 
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There are many skills which are not only difficult, but dangerous to 
learn. Flying a jet airplane is one example that everyone will 
understand. Accidents in training are inevitable, yet they cause a 
tragic loss of life as well as the loss ‘of expensive equipment. The Air 
Force and Navy have calculated that accidents cost them nearly $2 
million a day in fiscal 1956 in material alone. 

These are the accidental losses in life and money that can be at- 
tributed to lack of experience in peacetime. In combat, when the 
margin of safety is sharply reduced, this inexperience could mean 
much greater destruction of life and property, not only in the military 

ranks, but among the civilian population who look to the Armed 
Forces for a competent defense. 

One of the main purposes of the recommendations of the Defense 

Advisory Committee is to keep experienced men with difficult skills, 
such as pilots, in the Armed Forces so that we can reduce the number 
of persons who must go through the dangerous and expensive work of 
learning these skills. Likewise, we are trying to help the armed serv- 
ices retain and develop the skilled technicians who can keep the missiles, 
airplanes, ordnance, and other equipment in good condition, so that 
it will not fail and cause these accidents. 

And if war should come, in spite of all efforts to prevent it, who can 
calculate the number of lives that would be needlessly lost because some 
defensive missile never left its launching pad, or some airplane was 
grounded due to lack of experienced mechanics to keep it flying? 

Multiply this problem by the number of places where, even now, 
inadequate maintenance is making good equipment useless, and you 
will see the truly terrible risks this country is taking. Right now, the 
Armed Forces are trying to make up for their short: age ‘of skill and 
experience by sheer quantity of men, with an immensely expensive pro- 
gram of training raw recruits only to see them leave at the end of their 
period of obligated service. 

In this day and age, when instant readiness is both our deterrent and 
our defense, the present manpower system is taking terrible risks with 
the lives of our Nation’s citizens. 


MANPOWER SAVINGS 


Next, I indicated that the committee’s recommendations would 
reduce the number of military personnel required to produce a given 
level of national security. 

Roughly 500,000 members of the Armed Forces are now involved 
in formal tr aining activities—not to mention the very extensive on- 
the-job training which absorbs so much of the Armed Forees man- 
power in the oper: ating units. tee effective military defense of the 
United States is being supplied by the other 2,100,000 members of 
the Armed Forces who have achieved their basic competence. 

The point is, that with the destructively high turnover rates, par- 
ticularly in the critical professional and tec hnical skills, it is taking 
500,000 trainees just to maintain an effective combat force and sup- 
port service of 2.1 million. The more of those 2.1 million trained 
people we can induce to reenlist and develop toward even higher 
skills and responsibilities, the fewer trainees we will need to main- 
tain an effective force. 
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At present, much of the manpower in the Armed Forces is either 
drafted or decisively influenced by the draft. If we can provide 
the right system of incentives, the Armed Forces will become so 
attractive as a career that most of its members will be there because 
they want to be. In my personal opinion, this will not only reduce 
the draft calls, but may someday make the draft unnecessary. 


ORIENTED TO THE FUTURE 


And finally, I suggested that the Defense Advisory Committee’s 
recommendations will give this country a military manpower ap- 
proach oriented to the future rather than'the past. 

Before the Russians launched their satellites, only a few people 
seemed to understand the breathtaking speed with which military 
technology is advancing. Now suddenly the truth has become 
known: This country ’s de fense, in the future, will depend on wea pons 
systems of ever-increasing complexity, on land and se 1, in the air, 
and in outer space, 

Such weapons cannot be manned by men who are only in the 
oe Forces for a short time. They will not be manned success- 
fully by men who give their services grudgingly, under conscription 
or obligation, and yearn only for the day they can return to civilian 
life. 

Modern weapons and modern strategy require a voluntary, profes- 
sional force, with high morale and deep pride in their calling. It 
calls for men who know their work, plan to make a career of it, 
and are able to give this country the kind of readiness it needs to 
keep the peace. 

Today's system of military compensation is oriented to the needs 
of the past. Now the Armed Forces need a system oriented toward 
the future. The beginnings of this turnaround were evident in your 
career-compensation program of 1955, when you gentlemen foresaw 
the changing needs of the times. Now the need for a ne w, future 
oriented approach has become obvious to nearly all of our fellow 
citizens, and they are ready to support a bold and decisive program 
to cut ane chains that bind the Armed Forces to the past. 

The Defense Advisory Committee does not pretend that it has solved 
all the manpower problems of the Armed Forces. There are many 
other important aspects to the manpower problem, as the committee 
learned in its conversations with hundreds of soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
and marines—both officer and enlisted personnel. 

In its final report, the committee recommended further study as to 
the problem of inadequate housing, the need for greater educational 
opportunities, the difficulities of prolonged absence from home, and 
other items. But the recommendations that we are discussing today, 
pertaining to the system of compensation and manpower management 
for military personnel, are of first importance and will yield the most 
significant savings and gains in the national defense. 

There is no automatic solution to the milit: ary manpower problem, 
but the instruments and approaches that will make solutions possible 
are those that are being recommended by the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee. We urge that they receive earnest consideration by the pub- 
lic, the Congress, and the administration, so that this Nation will be 
able to defend itself in the age of missiles and nuclear weapons. 
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Mr. Kuzpay. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Cordiner ? 

Mr. Corpiner. That completes my statement. 

Mr. Kitpay. On behalf of the committee, I want to thank you for 
the detailed analytical statement you have given us and compliment 
you particularly on the fact that you have pulled no punches. There 
have been some statements among the committee here that you were 
laying it on the line. 

Mr. Corprner. I intended to. 

Mr. Kirpay. Before we get to particular portions of your state- 
ment with reference to proposals, I was particularly glad to see that 
you generally throughout your statement referred to a system of 
compensation, but then you coupled it “and manpower management.” 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. I take it you regard the manpower management of per- 
haps equal importance and necessity as the compensation istelf ? 

Mr. Corptner. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would say that unless the Defense Department Establishment is 
willing to face up to the responsibility of managing the kind of pro- 
gram that is here proposed, I think it would be ill advised to have it 
enacted into law. 

This means that they fundamentally have got to change their con- 
cept as to measuring and rewarding people, and move away from a 
theory of length of service to one of the work content of the in- 
dividual: what does he do, what does he contribute, how important 
is it in relationship to the overall objective. 

Mr. Kinpay. You referred to a number of other things that I would 
group under manpower management such as refusal to reenlist the 
man who has no place in the service. 

Of course, the services do not have to reenlist anybody so that the 
incompetent man would be there after one enlistment or after the en- 
listment in which he shows incompetency, only in the event manpower 
management isn’t carried out. 

You found that to be true ? 

Mr. Corpiner. In part, Mr. Chairman. Could I qualify my reply ? 

I was trying to describe the fact that of the officers who reenlisted 
in fiscal 1956, 78 percent of them did not measure up to the average 
proficiency of the professional man they wanted. 

Unless we have a change in compensation, motivation, and reward, 
I don’t think you can hold the Defense Establishment accountable and 
say it is a failure, when they reenlist these marginal fellows, because 
that is the only thing they can do presently. 

If you go to this program and find anything to do with administer- 
ing the Defense Department which, obviously, I don’t, or you gentle- 
men, in taking a look at it on behalf of the taxpayers, your constitu- 
ents, I would certainly want to be convinced that you did have a man- 
agement program in place, for manpower. 

Mr. Kirpay. I was not suggesting that under the present pay 
scales or pay system that just better management would solve the 
difficulty. 

Mr. Corprner. It will not. 

Mr. Kitpay. You had brought out what I had in mind, that no 
matter what your pay system is, if it is not managed, it is not going 
to be any good. 

Mr. Corptner. I completely agree. 
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Mr. Kirtpay. In going around the country and talking to men, do 
you find that long-range personnel planning could have eliminated a 
number of dissatisfac tions, such as arranging so that a man would not 
have a change of station so frequently, or not sending a man with a 
very large family to an area where the housing was very short? 

Mr. Corvrner. We saw a great deal of evidence of this, Mr. Chair- 
man, particularly when we requested and were granted this privilege. 

Individually, other members of the committee talked to officers 
alone, without superiors being present. They talked about this in- 
venience, long leaves of absence from home, poor housing, lack of 
respect on the part of civilian citizens for people in uniform. But 
transcending all of that was this question of compensation and this 
question of motivation. 

As I said in my remarks and we reported to the Secretary of De- 
fense in May 1957, we only touched this one area. We pointed up 
these other things that you refer red to as being tremendously impor- 
tant and asked, and I think it is going forward, that the Defense 
Department set about to study these other areas of motivation, also. 

[ agree with your observations. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Cordiner, I want to compliment your committee 
particularly on your suggestion of proficiency pay. That a system 
of proficiency pay be est: ablished. 

In addition to your statement here today, over the past months 
I have read and given some study to the report and the charts and so 
on, that were submitted by your committee. 

[ agree thoroughly that'a system of proficiency pay in these tech- 
nical times would be a great help, and would go far toward elimi- 
nating this across-the-board action of compensating men. 

I believe your suggestion was, whether it was a recommendation or 
not, that this be accomplished by assigning 1 or 2 higher pay grades 
for the individual, notwithstanding his militar y grade. 

Mr. Corprver. E-8 and E-9 for the enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think that is a very fine suggestion that you have 
made, as I stated yesterday. Instead of having only the seventh 
grades, we would have the 8 and 9. 

[ remarked yesterday to Secretary Francis we probably ought to 
put in some language to reserve those to career enlisted men, to give 
the career enlisted man the sole opportunity to get to that, but that is 
a detail. 

[ was talking of your proposal as to how we accomplish proficiency 
pay. Say a man is a private, that you would assign him even though 
a private to the pay of a corporal, or maybe a sergeant, in order to 
compensate him for his technical skill. 

Mr. Corpiner. Yes, we would have him progress within rates, and 
pay a man in place of having given him rank, if I understand your 
question. 

Mr. Kirpay. I take it you are interested in accomplishing the pay- 
ment of proficiency pay, not the manner in which it may be done 
legalistically, so that you would probably have no objection if the 
committee should include a provision setting up proficiency pay scales, 
so that a man could be a private and then whatever you want to call 
him—I know you don’t like the term technician, but assign him to 
proficiency pay scale No. 5 or 10, or whatever it might be. 
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Mr. Corpiner. We tried to work that out. We studied these charts 
where we give a broad spread in each one of these levels that you are 
describing so that a man could grow, and based on what he did he 
could be rewarded in those particular levels. 

I would caution you gentlemen as you look at this problem to avoid 
getting trapped, as I think we have the past, where we have some 
people, both enlisted men and officers, who are getting considerably 
more pay than the people to whom they report. 

I think this is quite an untenable situation in a military situation, 
as it is in the civilian. 

Mr. Kinpay. Did you find much resentment among the military as 
to that? 

Mr. Corprner. I found a great deal of resentment from the man 
who was in command. He didn’t like it. I particularly noted that 
in connection with some more recent moves just prior to our study that 
have been made in connection with medical officers. Some of the line 
officers didn’t quite understand why this was, and weren’t so sure that 
it was a good arrangement. 

Mr. Kirpay. Now, right there is what I think points up the diff- 
culty that I think we can avoid with the other situation. There, you 
are paying men in the same grade and length of service, paying them 
more money than you do the others, and it has been bitterly resented. 

Mr. Corprner. I think you have to fit it into an overall system. That 
is what we tried to do. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t know what the position of the committee will 
be, or even what my own position will be after more consideration and 
discussion with the other members, but I would be at the moment 
inclined to leave it so elastic as to proficiency pay as to grant legisla- 
tive authority for the Secretary of each department, subject to the 
control of the Secretary of Defense, to establish proficiency pay scales 
which would be peculiarly adapted as to his military department and 
have the two systems. 

I don’t know that I adequately express myself, but everyone in the 
service, of course, will be a military man, but you will pay him, for 
instance, as a private, or private first class, indicating that he has 
completed his basic training so that he is a qualified military man in 
that respect. 

Then you will pay him also at the same time and in the same check 
from another pay scale based upon his proficiency and his technical 
qualifications and his particular line of endeavor, his ability and will- 
ingness to improve himself in that line, rather than in his military 
line. 

Mr. Corprner. Your thought is that you would pay him for what he 
does, I assume? 

Mr. Kizpay. That is right. 

Mr. Corptner. He would have to have a measurement of perform- 
ance that fits into the pattern. 

Mr. Krrpay. That would be applied by the department, rather than 
being rigidly applied by law. 

I think it would be more effective to do it that way than to take 
our 7, or even our new 9, if we get it, and I think we will, which are 
designed for command purposes, with the attempt to fit technicians 
into them. 
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Now, why can’t we set up scales designed for technicians and as a 
reward for betterment in his profession ¢ 

I take it you would have no basic objection to that rough outline? 

Mr. Corpiner. One observation I was trying to get into my re- 
marks, which I would like to stress again with you gentlemen. You 
will recall I stated that unless you go out and study ‘the Military Es- 

tablishment and see the gear and equipment that they have to work 
with and their problems, you have no appreciation of how this is 
moving every year, and how rapidly it is moving. 

I don’ t wish in any sense to leave with you gentlemen the impression 
that I think you can have a group of technicians over here that are 
freewheeling, independent from the command responsibility, whether 
it be Navy, Army or Air Force. 

That wasn’t what I was trying to get over. 

What I was trying to get over was that as we—you gentlemen— 
have appropriated the money and the Defense Establishment has 
bought all this new gear and equipment that wasn’t even thought of 
but a few years ago, 4s haven’t built into the military system a pro- 
cedure of pay and motivation that trains—first attracts, second trains, 
and third retains these technically proficient people. 

Perhaps I can give just one more ex: imple to illustrate why I think 
that as you sit here in this session of C ongress and look at this prob- 
lem, you are looking at something entirely different than ever existed 
before. 

As you know, General Electric is one of the Defense Department’s 
contractors. I recently had occasion to take a look at how we were 
using our technical people within the company. 

We've got about 28,000 college graduates working for the company, 
of which 21,000, as I recall, have ‘degrees from technical schools. We 
have four times as many graduate engineers working on defense 
equipment per million dollars of sales, as we do on our civilian 
business, 

You have to bear in mind our civilian business is unusual in Gen- 
eral Electric’s case, because we are known as a great technical 
company. 

Now, if you carry this one step further and you have that kind of 
equipment and gear going into the Military Establishment, then you 
certainly have to prov ide some system to, first, obtain; second, to 
train; and third, to keep the people who can operate this equipment. 

In my travels, visiting the Armed Forces upon many occasions in 
Europe, in the Mediterranean, and in the United States, I saw all too 
many examples called to my attention by the admiral or the general, 
and frankly admitted, where they had this intricate gear and equip- 
ment without the people to operate it. 

This, to me, as a businessman, doesn’t make much sense. And you 
are doing it increasingly every day, when you are buying these fan- 
tastic things which this country needs to defend itself, ‘and we are 
not giving ‘the lead time, we are not spending the money or putting 
the motivation into training the people to operate this equipment. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Cordiner, I doubt that. prior to the making of the 
report of the Cordiner Committee there was a consciousness of the 
necessity for an efficiency pay system. I can’t forecast what Congress 
is going to do, but I feel now that. Congress is listening to something 
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very much along the lines that you have recommended which will be 
accepted by the Sepkeery 

I can’t take all of the time so I want to move to another subject. 

You expressed your opposition to a provision which would grant a 
6 percent across-the-board increase. Of course, we are faced with 
bills to increase the compensation of other employees on the sole argu- 
ment. of an increase in cost of living, and I suppose that your company 
is negotiating or will, on the question of cost-of-living increase. 

If it is to be considered in the line only of a cost-of- -living rather 
than an across-the-board increase, would you be as opposed to it? 

Mr. Corprner. Yes, and I would be the first one to say—and you 
asked if we didn’t have that. problem in our own company—we do. 
We were one of the companies who tried this twice as an experiment, 
to gear our wages to the cost of living. I think so many of us have 
done that in industr y that it automatically writes itself now. I think 
that is not a prudent thing for the economy to do. 

Coming directly to your Military Establishment, and I have some 
figures that substantiate that, as to the lower level of pay of the officers 
and the lower ievel of pay of the enlisted men for what they know 
and what they do, you are not out of line, gentlemen, no ms itter how 
strong a lobby goes to work on you. I know it is a temptation to put 
something right across the board. Our organization used to do that 
and they ‘like it. Whenever we made an increase everybody got 214 
percent or whatever the percent was. 

We took that away from them 6 years ago and said, “Now, we are 
going to pay these people based on what they contribute on a measured 
basis, and we are going to put the reward not as a flat percentage, 
we are going to put the reward up for people to retrain themselves 
to more difficult jobs that carry higher rates. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate with the fact that today there are 
58,000 people in the company voluntarily going to classes. These 
dvs adul people. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, we would hope that would happen if we 
got proficiency pay for the military. 

Mr. Corvtner. This is my point. Now, politically I wouldn’t know 
how to weigh this situation. All I can do is look at it from an in- 
dustrial standpoint but I am very much opposed to confusing the 
issue by giving 6 percent to ever ybody who has had 2 years or more 
service. That will cover over 70 percent of the total number of men 
and women in the Armed Forces, and I think you defeat your whole 
possibility of proficiency pay when you do that, because you just 
bring up this compression that I was talking about earlier. Maybe 
I can more graphically illustrate it, if I again apply it to civilian 
terms. When we negotiate an increase we don’t go to flat cents, we 
have long since learned about the trouble you get into, there. 

If you put this 6 percent on these rates which we think now are 
out of balance in the Military Establishment you just perpetuate your 
trouble. 

I know the administration has a bill in here as I referred to it, 
but I wanted to make this comment—and this comes after the com- 
mittee is dissolved and the committee is not committed to what I am 
saying; I am just talking as an individual citizen, because we went 
out of business last May. “Tam opposed to it. 

Mr. Kipay. Mr. Gavin 
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Mr. Gavin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Kintpay. Mr. Rivers 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Cordiner, I am like our distinguished chairman. 
I admire your willingness to disagree on something with which you 
don’t agree in principle. 

Do you think this bill here will really do any good ¢ 

Mr. Corpiner. Which one is this? 

Mr. Rivers. That is the one we are talking about. 

Mr. Corpiner. Well, anything will do some good, so I wouldn’t 
want to say it won’t do any good; but I will say it will be far short 
of the target. Of the ch: illenge ¢ and the op portunity. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t agree ; with everything anybody says; I don’t 
agree with my wife all the time and, of course, she doesn’t agree with 
me, you know that, but what you are saying made a lot of sense to 
me and IT agree with a great percentage of it. 

But you must recognize, as Mr. Kilday has observed, we have 
problems. All legislation as somebody said, is compromise and to 
get a bill through, we don’t know what road we are going to have 
to take to get to ‘the other end. We don’t know that. We go through 
the House and then if we get through we go through the Senate and 
if that goes through we go through committee, and all those things. 

What I wanted to ask you is this: What do you think is the most 
important thing to put in this bill 4 

Mr. Corprner. Proficiency pay. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the most important thing. 

Mr. Corprver. This is the most important. If you could just do 
one thing. If I understand your question, you want to know the 
answer if you could do just one thing, only. 

Mr. Rivers. The main highlight of your recommendation would 
be the proficiency. 

Isn’t that concept followed in our differential in paying of the 
physicians and dentists? We were faced with a reality and we had 
to meet it. Isn’t that the concept / 

Mr. Corpiner. It was probably the law of supply and demand. 
Could you tell me what happened at the beginning? All I saw was 
what was reported out there. 

General Mappux. There is a distinct difference between proficiency 
pay concept and what happened to the doctors and dentists. 

Mr. Rivers. We gave them the opportunity to get the man and 
keep him because they had to have him. 

You have to have someone to operate all these gadgets. You go to 
these schools in America and bring them to Gener al Electric. You 
want nothing but the best, so you “hire them and continue to train 
them and they will turn out something that some boy hasn’t got sense 
enough to operate. 

Mr. Corprtner. That could be, too, but let me say with regard to 
hiring and training them, these technical gentlemen that we bring 
aboard in the company, we fit them into the overall system. We 
don’t pay them rates out of line with their bosses and other people 
they are going to report to, just because they happen to be technical 
graduates. Because when these fellows come aboard with us they 
put on overalls and go to work in the shop for a couple of years. 

Mr. Rivers. They can always look to Ralph Cordiner’s job if they 
have it up here. 
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Mr. Corptner. Everything is wide open. Agreed. 

Mr. Rivers. For instance, in the case of a general or an admiral— 
I have lived in ; navy yard all my life and know a little bit more 
about that than I do the generals—my affection is equal for all of them, 
though, as you know. You put a man in charge of a big naval base 
with billions tied up in these many manifold technical gadgets aboard 
these ships and he has direct responsibility for logistic al support and 
all that goes with it. He ought to be the best ‘admir: al money can 
buy or devotion can keep. That goes for the rest of them. It applies 
to the SAC bases. Even though you want to pay them more than 
Members of Congress make, I agree with you. 

I don’t think they are quite as good, now, don’t misunderstand me, 
but they are might good. 

And then you talked about the ability to keep these gadgets up 
and operate them. 

That reminds me of a battle between the Israelites and Nasser. 
Nasser’s people didn’t have sense enough to run those gadgets that 
the Russians sent over there and the Israelis kicked them all over 
the desert. 

I thought that was a pretty good thing, too, but it just goes to show 
you, you have to know how to run them. 

Now, if you were to write a bill—and we know that you did not 
write a bill. 

Mr. Corptner. I did not write a bill. 

Mr. Rivers. You made a report and you sent it to the late Charlie 
Wilson. 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Not your Charlie Wilson. 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. He, too, was a pretty good fellow. 

Mr. Corprner. We think very highly of him. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about your Charlie Wilson—and they 
finally got this bill out. 

I want to tell you something; it took us forever to get what we 
got out of it. 

Mr. Corprner. Oh, I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. I have had a million people ask me about the Cordiner 
report in South Carolina. They say, “When are you going to pass 
the Cordiner bill ?” 

I said, “What Cordiner bill? I have never seen it.” 

Mr. Blandford got the FBI and went down there and made them 
give him a copy and he smuggled one to me and I read it, your report. 
That is liter ally what h: appened. We couldn’t even get a copy. They 
certainly didn’t even send it here. And finally we got this bill. 

If you were to write a bill, what would you include in it other than 
what you said about the proficiency ? 

Mr. Corptner. I would like to go back and pick up that statement 
I made—not to lose your trend of thought—where I said that the 
proficiency pay was the most important thing—which it is—but it 
will not work in the current method of compensation. You have to 
have this step-in-grade system that this so-called Cordiner Committee 
report proposes to be able to practice proficiency pay. 

When I replied so abruptly and promptly to your question, you 
would have to gear the two together. You have to have the committee’s 
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recommended method of compensation in order to practice proficiency 
pay, step in grade. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you phase out longevity or just abruptly ter- 
minate it ? 

Mr. Corpiner. This is a very neat question. If you are asking me 
again not as a member of a disbanded committee, I would abruptly do 
away with it. Because you can’t have a wedding of the two. You 
are going to have to change—and this is a very fundamental, basic 
change. That is what I was trying to alert you gentlemen to in my 
testimony. You can’t have part of both, in my opinion. 

Mr. Rivers. You just have to make a frontal attack on the whole 
business ¢ 

Mr. Corprner. Yes; and this isn’t going to be popular. 

Mr. Rivers. What about retired officers? Would you include them 
in any kind of a rearrangement ? 

Mr. Corprner. Because of my lack of exposure to that subject, | 
was the one who took a stand against covering retired officers, because 
I felt it was inconsistent with the other things we were covering. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean retired personnel. 

Mr. Corpiner. All right, retired personnel, entirely. They told me 
this has been a procedure with you gentlemen for years, and we should 
put it in, and I went along. I didn’t write a minority report on it, but 
I think it is one of the weaknesses of our proposal. But I am not 
receding from the committee’s position. They recommended it. I 
know the administration took it out. 

Mr. Rivers. I know they did. 

I won't take any more time, Mr. Chairman, except to ask another 
question, and if you don’t want to answer it, don’t answer it. 

Mr. Corpiner. I will be glad to answer it. 

Mr. Rivers. You have made a great contribution. 

Did you ever feel that you didn't get the backing to which you were 
entitled on your report, from the Defense Department ¢ 

Mr. Corprner. That reminds me of one time I got on the Meet-the- 
Press program. You gentlemen perhaps looked at it—I should get 
a commercial from this crowd that puts on that program. I found 
myself before a camera, and most of the time they wanted to find out 
if I had had a great fight with the then Secretary of Defense, Charley 
Wilson, and what in the world had h: appened after we had reported 
out. 

I can only say now, as I said then, that the last time I saw Charley 
Wilson in his official capacity as Secretary of Defense to the best of 
my recollection was on May 8, 1957. He agreed with this report. 

Mr. Rivers. What happened between that and- 

Mr. Corpiner. This I don’t know, and I am not t trying to avoid 
your question. This I don’t know. If I knew the answer I would 
be just as forthright in telling you. 

Mr. Rivers. This bill we have here is not what you would want 
to see passed ? 

Mr. Corpiner. I will again say there are two things I violently 
object to. I, incidentally, have told the Secretary of Defense, Mec- 
Elroy, who I understand will be before you tomorrow—when I first 
heard about this, or read about it in the paper, I called him up and 
said “This is not what the committee is recommending. You are 
doing a great disservice to what we are here proposing.” 
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He and I understand each other completely, and he will probably be 
in here tomorrow, and should, and will say “Most of what Cordiner 
says doesn’t make sense. We want this bill.” If that happens, Mr. 
Chairman, I suggest you give me an invitation to come back. I 
would like to reply to that. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you are the kind of American I can get along 
with because I would always know where you stand. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Cordiner, I would like to congratulate you, too, 
for this fine report, and particularly viewed in the light of one for 
industry, I would like to ask a couple of questions as to its application 
to military life. 

Of course what we try to do when we write a bill here is to have one 
that will live over a long period of time. Sometimes it lasts a yea 
and a half. We had the last one in 1955, but at least we try to sitite 
one for a long period of time, one that will endure in peace and one 
that will endure in war. 

I think perhaps as far as peacetime is concerned we might be able 
to live with your proposal, but in a sense when we take many of these 
cb or 00 people during the wartime period they are the ones who are 

‘arrying the guns, and ‘the technicians are the men behind the guns. 

Now, equating that thinking to your particular proposal, did you 
consider that aspect of the problem / 

Mr. Corpiner. What would happen in time of war; is that your 
question ¢ 

Mr. Bares. Yes. And even though these people are truly un- 
skilled, in time of war, in Korea, and so forth, they are the ones out 
there on the front doing the fighting. 

Mr. Corprner. Let me see if I can speak to that question. First, 
did I touch on the subject in my remarks, what we have recommended 
in this Committee will need to be reviewed quite frequently under the 
set of circumstances existing’ This was current and up to date as of 
May 1957, when we reported out. I wouldn’t want you gentlemen to 
say that if you pass legislation, or if you thought well of “what is here 
proposed and passed a bill, and it went all the w ay through Congress, 
you could then say, “Well, now, that job is over with. We can forget 
that and lay it aside.” 

I would say it might be back before you again in some form as 
early as 3 or 4 years from now, because tec hnology is moving so fast. 
And this is the law of supply and demand. 

Now, to your question as to what happens during the war period 
when we are recommending no improvement for this foot soldier that 
you talk about, and how do we get him and train him, I think that 
is a lot like our civilian experience, and I can’t speak authoritatively 
from a background of military experience, but from civilian expe- 
rience we went out in cornfields — built factories, and put people in 
place to make turbines for the Navy. These were farm boys and 
girls, and they never worked in an industrial establishment before, but 
we put the material and the supervision in there and we trained them, 
and we made them skilled and efficient. 

I think when you get an emergency situation like that, you will get 
great response from people for patriotic and other reasons. They ‘do 
unusual things. 
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But hazarding for the moment an estimate on your question, I don’t 
think we are going to have that kind of time, gentlemen. That is 
what I am trying to say, with great seriousness. You are not going 
to have that time this next time. You have got to have a Military 
Establishment, a professional Military Est: iblishment, trained and in 
place, ready to go now. That is why as an individual citizen—you 
may sense I am greatly concerned, as a citizen. I don’t think that 
you can wait to bri ing on a lot of Reserves, and to train a lot of people 
in the technical warfare that is going to be fought at that time. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, it depends upon the kind of war that is go- 
ing to be fought. If you had a brush warfare like in Korea, then 
you would have a different set of circumstances. 

Mr. Rivers. That wasn’t a brushfire. That was a full-fledged for- 
est fire. 

Mr. Corprner. To me that was a war that went on over in Korea. 
[ will not say whether it was well handled, or anything else. This 
I know nothing about, but that was a war. 

Now, you can have little wars, or big wars, and a lot of little wars 
going on at one time, but what I am saying to you gentlemen is, in this 
age of tec hnology you are not going to have the time to come on as 
we did in 1942, 1943, and 1944. 

Mr. Bares. What I was trying to get at was this: That you are not 
recommending increases for unskilled people. 

Mr. CorpiNer. No, we are not. 

Mr. Bares. On the other hand, during the period of the war these 
unskilled people are the people who face the greatest danger. They 
are the boys in an frontlines. 

Mr. Corpiner. I don’t happen to agree. From what I have seen 
in traveling, of the Military Establishment in this year’s assignment, 
and with all due deference to my many friends in the Army, talking 
about the foot soldier, I don’t agree that the foot soldier is going to be 
decisive in anything that happe ns from here on out. 

Mr. Bares. My or riginal question was—— 

Mr. Corptner. Unless you are using him for a holding action after 
people have moved in. 

Mr. Rivers. Occupation ¢ 

Mr. Corpiner. Occupation. 

Mr. Bares. My question was, Did you consider that problem as you 
developed this bill ? 

Mr. Corptner. No, we did not because our request from the Secre- 
tary of Defense was to consider an efficient Military Establishment 
with striking power in a troubled world not at war—this country not 
at war. 

Mr. Bares. Now, the next thing—— 

Mr. Corptner. Could I ask if my good friend, the admiral, who has 
been through the chairs in the Navy, as you gentlemen know, may 
speak ¢ He can speak far better than I can, with you. 

Admiral Frcnrever. Mr. Bates, if I am not mistaken I think this is 
what you are shooting at, and perhaps I can explain it. When this 
question of pay for tee shnical skill was first considered by the Cordiner 
Committee it ran into great opposition from the Army and the Marine 
Corps on the grounds that their greatest requirement was for the NCO, 
who was a squad leader, platoon leader, and so forth and so on. 
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This is the way we solved that. We went to the dictionary and 
looked up the word “skill,” and we found that it was synonymous with 
the word “art.” Then we went to “art” in the dictionary and it cited 
various things which came under the heading of art, including the 
art of war. And so we decided that the thing to do was to permit 
each military service to decide for itself what particular categories, 
and when we told the Marine Corps and the Army that if the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of the Army decided that their 
platoon sergeant, who had to lead men in battle, was the man that 
required the greatest technical skill, and it was entirely up to him as 
to whether or not he wanted to give him this proficiency pay, then 
everybody is satisfied, and that is the concept under which these rec- 
ommendations are put forward. 

Mr. Bares. Well, apparently after they made their choice they 
threw in the 6 percent across the board, taking in everything. 

Admiral Frcureter. Of course this Cordiner Committee has noth- 
ing to do with —r 

Mr. Corpiner. I don’t know that you could lay that 6 percent 
across the ae to the Military Establishment. As a nonresident of 
Washington, I don’t know whether that came from the Defense De- 
partment or elsewhere. I think you can find out tomorrow. 

Mr. Bares. Well, it didn’t come from you and it didn’t come from us. 

Mr. Corprner. It may well not be from the Defense Department. 
You will have a good chance to find out tomorrow. 

Mr. Bares. Somewhere downtown. 

Do I understand if you have a corporal you give him proficiency 
pay ‘ 

Mr. Corptner. You could, as the admiral described. 

Mr. Bares. Couldn’t you then have a situation where you would 
have a corporal working for a sergeant where the corporal would get 
more money than the sergeant? Is that a possibility 

General M. appUX. It is possible. It is extremely unlikely, that is. 
Were they in the same skill Jadder, normally the most advanced in 
riilitary grade would be at least equal to or exceeding the skill of the 
man of lesser milits ary grade. 

Mr. Kitpay. You were in the military before 1942, and you had a 
system similar to this, didn’t you, where a man would be a 1 and 4/ 

General Mappux. Yes: we had a variable pay system. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where your airplane mechanic might be the best man 
you had but was only a private first class, perhaps, but yet you paid 
him as a specialist on the basis of his skill, and you paid him for his 
military rank which might be the lowest that you had in the squad, 
and he might be under the command of a se rgeant who didn’t draw 
as much money, and it worked pretty good; didn’t it ¢ 

General Mappux. Mr. Kilday, I would like very much to answer 
that question. There has been a point of considerable confusion about 
the proficiency pay scale. I lived through that. That is a technical 
pay system. 

I believe the proficiency pay design has one very great advantage 
over that, Mr. Kilday, which we did not get to yeste rd: ty in the expla- 
nation, and that is an element of flexibility. And let me try to de- 
scribe it, if I may, in this way: In the years you are talking about 
there was probably no more critical man in the Air Force than a dope 
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and fabric worker. They were awfully hard to get because they had 
to be painters and tailors. 

In a very short time all these men got this added money because 
of this skill. In a very short time there was no need at all for dope 
and fabric workers because there is no fabric on airplanes. 

Under that system you have a difficulty because your money is tied 
to the man, and he continues to get it, and there is no way to get it 
from him. You never like to take a man’s pay away. 

One of the most important things about the proficiency pay system 
is that it has flexibility in it. As a skill becomes less critical due to 
the change in technological development, we can stop putting this 
money into that skill—just turn some of it off—and then if the man 
advances normally, as most men do, and increases his military grade, 
we can then let this money drop away from him without bothering 
him, without disturbing his career ladder, and we can get this money 
back and then use it in another area which has become critical. In 
this way we have a very flexible tool that I believe has never been tried 
before. 

Mr. Kitpay. General, that is exactly what I had in mind in suggest- 
ing that perhaps we ought to put special authority in this bill, because 
if you are going to pay him on the military pay scale, just how are 
you going to do that ? 

General Mappux. I am sorry we didn’t get to that part yesterday 
in our eXplanation because we have graphs to show it, bat if you 
identify it ina positive piec e of money—let us say we have a system, 
and we say that a jet engine mechanic should get $50 per ana extra, 
well, that attaches to him—like the doctor’s pay— permanently, there 
is no way to ever get it away. Now, if the Jet engine mechanic 
some day we don’t have jet engines any more. I don’t know what it 
might be in the future, but as long as we have him we must pay him. 
But as we want to have a system to induce this man when some other 
skill becomes more critical to be willing to retrain. We have insti- 
tuted retraining systems as a result of ‘the Cordiner report already 
in the Defense Department, but we need some device to make that 
area over there more attractive so that he is willing to do this re- 
training. That is why we want a flexible system so that when this 
skill becomes no longer critical we can put the money over into a 
new area and pull the man over there. 

Mv. Rivers. He can qualify for the new area 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. I agree it should be as flexible as we can get it, and I 
am willing to leave it to the Secret: ary to establish it because today he 
is a jet engine mechanic and tomorrow he might be a ballistic missile 
man. 

Mr. Bates. I would be interested in seeing how that thing is phased 
in because I have never seen anybody take a loss of pay ¢ “after they 
have exercised a degree of skill. I want to see that day come about. 

Do you expect during that retraining period he will retain the same 
amount of pay that he was getting at the other skill ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. You do? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. So he will have the opportunity to continue it? 
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General Mappux. -\s long as he is retraining to a skill of that or 
greater criticality. 

Mr. Corptner. The skill is needed and is in short supply. 

General Mappux. Yes, sir; the skill is needed. 

Mr. Bares. Will you have some charts showing the overlaps on 
corporals’ and sergeants’ pay / 

General Mappux. We have them; but not with us today. 

Mr. Kitpay. | take it from what you have said, General, that not- 
withstanding the surplus you have now of cooks, for instance, the 
time could come when you would have to have proficiency for cooks / 

General Mappux. According to our system if a cook becomes crit- 
ical for reasons unseen to us, this could be used in that area, that is 
right. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is not too many years since that was our most crit- 
ical shortage. 

General Mappux. If you haven’t got enough cooks, Mr. Kilday, it 
is very critical. 

Mr. Kivpay. If you haven't got enough cooks you haven’t got any- 
thing. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Cordiner, I was rather intrigued with your black- 
and-white statement in connection to throwing out longevity in favor 
of the so-called proficiency approach. I think that is the nub of this 
whole bill. It is going to be one of our _— complex problems to 
try to solve, and I would like to hear your reaction here, because are 
we not now faced with longevity which in effect is seniority—I think 
we will agree that it means the same thing—and the whole American 
system, where there is any organization of employees is geared to a 
seniority sy stem, and I am just wondering, the thing that could be 
confusing me is how we could accept your approach and throw longev- 
ity out, how it would disrupt the system. 

You take the system in the Army and the Navy and the Air Force, 
it is longevity or seniority. In the civil service, it is seniority. We sit 
here, not through ability but through seniority. It doesn’t apply to 
the chairman in this particular case, and I would probably be down 
at the end of the list. 

The newspapermen over there have minimum pay on the number 
of years they have served, and not what they write or can write. You 
have contracts with unions. What would happen in private industry 
if you suddenly 2 seniority is not going to apply ? 

Mr. Corprner. Can I speak to that ? 

Mr. Heserr. You make a black-and-white statement. How would 
you reconcile that ? 

Mr. Corptner. I would say using the example of these gentlemen 
at the press table that every one of them—and they are not too far 
afield from what we are discussing, there is an ambition and many 
of them are at the point where they write under a byline. That carries 
more pay and more recognition, but let us narrow it right down to this 
question you asked about industry. Certainly every union contract 
wants to specify a very rigid seniority. Thoughtful management 
doesn’t grant that in a contract, because you come to a period of time 
like the present where, if you gentlemen haven't heard, it is not so 
easy to get orders out there now as it was a few months back, so we 
have had some layoffs. 

Mr. Rivers. It is just a mild recession, though. 
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Mr. Corprner. I read it in the paper, but my associates tell me it 
isn’t quite so easy to get business. 

Mr. Kinpay. if it goes any further we won’t have any trouble about 
keeping men in the service, either. 

Mr. Corptner. We were talking about that during the recess, and 
what impact that would have. We take the position at the manage- 
ment level that a man with seniority should be given a reasonable 
period of time to learn—as the general said—to learn a new trade that 
is in short supply, or a job that comes open, before you drop him from 
the payroll. But if he can’t qualify for that job you will only do that 
bumping once. You won’t let him try to learn his whole series of jobs 
out here. 

So that whenever a company—and the best example I can give you 
is the railroad industry. Whenever an industry gets geared to senior- 
ity in a competitive industry system, pretty soon the curtain goes 
down. I don’t think the curtain is going down on the railroads neces- 
sarily. 

Mr. Heéserr. How about the Congress? 

Mr. Corpiner. Well, that would look as if I was inconsistent on 
that front, but I think you have a different situation there, because 
you gentlemen are not changing jobs, and I think unlike in industry, 
or unlike the railroads, I think that history and background, experi- 
ence and knowledge have a lot to do with what you gentlemen of 
Congress do. A very great deal. I presume you set up your own 
rules, or your predecessors did at some particular time, that certain 
persons go on certain committees based on seniority—I presume that 
was the theory. As a citizen I have no quarrel with that. If you 
gentlemen have concluded that that is the best way for it to operate. 

I would say though that maybe the younger Members of Congress 
might be quite restive. 

Mr. Héserr. They always are until they get to be seniors 

Mr. Kizpay. The longer you stay in here the more you believe in it. 

Mr. Corprner. The only point I wanted to make on this seniority 
thing in industry or in the Military Establishment—and I use the 
railroads as an example—I wanted to add that a great deal of the 
railroads’ problem of course, is rate structure at the State level, but 
that is a different subject. But aside from that—I mean the inability 
to charge the proper rates in certain classifications, and I am not in 
the railroad business. 

Mr. Gavin. You do know something about it. 

Mr. Corpitner. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. What is your opinion on that particular thing? 

Mr. Corptner. Mr. Chairman, I got into a field I didn’t intend to 
get into. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Hébert 

Mr. Hésert. You have heard it said that legislation is compromise 
and that is what it is. We never get everything we want. 

Do you foresee, linking your own thinking with the thoughts Mr. 
Kilday has injected, and also the explanations of the general, don’t 
you think we can reach an area whereby we can retain the seniority or 
longevity within the military and add the compensation on top of that 
to the skills? 

Mr. Corpiner. No. Since you have asked a direct question I will 
reply just as specifically. 
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I don’t think as I said earlier that you can have some of both. I 
think you have either got to come to a system of rewarding people for 
what they do and what they know, and the willingness to retrain, as 
the general said a moment ago, or you continue your present system, 
which I think is an antiquated system. 

Our research indicated it was lifted and put in place, some of the 
fundamental principles, many, many years ago, and was really tied 
after the British Navy system of conscription. 

You go back and search the very beginning of what you have. 
Now, there have been lots of changes and additives and so forth, but 
fundamentally it is a longevity system. Fundamentally, that is what 
you are doing i in the Military Establishment. 

I am saying to you that that will not successfully work in a world 
of technology. Because, these two principles are diametrically op- 
posed, one against the other. 

I believe I could truthfully say that I talked to about seven or 
eight thousand men, alone. ‘At many points, military men. I dis- 
cussed and explored this in the early days of this Committee, and I 
couldn’t find these fellows, either career men—and a lot of them non- 
commissioned officers, and CPO’s, and so forth, salty fellows who had 
been in the service for a long time, where we would just be talking to 
a group of them—they have no criticism with what we are talking 
about, by and large, in my opinion. And these were fellows who hi: id 
pr ogressed through the longevity theory. 

They were the | first to admit ‘that this is a different kind of a mili- 
tary world. 

Mr. Hésertr. But they weren't the first to agree to give up the 
system. 

Mr. Corprner. They had been affected favorably only because there 
was no other opportunity in this other line. 

Mr. Hésert. Would you say there would be a possibility in this 
realm of approach, that the man in uniform today is in uniform with 
a certain understanding of what his future is, and he accepts that the 
Government means what it says when he puts a uniform on. 

Mr. Corprner. He just takes a contract though, doesn’t he, for—an 
obligated contract for a definite period of time. He can get out in 
that period of time, and they don’t have to reenlist him. I think for 
that period of time you are right. Two years or three years. 

Mr. Héserr. Would you say there would be an approach that the 
man understands this so-called contract would be allowed to serve out 
the time under that contract but would you then cut it off for any 
future man going into a uniform, that he would come in under a differ- 
ent contr act. 

His eyes would be open and he knows exactly what is coming to him 
under the contract. Those in now would be protected by what they 
have, or to the time of reenlistment. 

Mr. Corprner. We didn’t propose going back on any obligated con- 
tracts. We have the same “save pay” feature in our proposal which 
would take care of him for this obligated period, if I understand 
your question. Beyond that, he would then have to face whether he 
wanted to reenlist under the new terms or stay out. 

Mr. Héserr. For instance, take Admiral Fechteler. aoe 15 
years in the Navy he decided he couldn’t get along in the Navy and 
retired. 
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Now, the admiral went in and went through all the stages. When 
he went to the Academy he went to the Academy to become a naval 
career officer, and the Government had certainly a moral contract with 
him to see him through, as long as he performed his duties, which 
he did admirably and well. 

Now, you wouldn’t want to cut that. individual off along the ways 
of his career when he went in with a certain understanding. 

Mr. Corviner. Yes; I would. Every time Adm. Bill Fechteler 
came up for appointment or progress or advance under the Navy re- 
viewing system, which is quite effective, if he didn’t qualify, and was 
passed over—what i is it, twice, Bill? 

Admiral Fecureter. Two times up, and out. 

Mr. Corpiner. This, I believe in. 

Mr. Héserr. All right, then two times up and out. But he still 
(lrew his pay based on his position. 

Admiral Frecutreter. But if he didn’t make the next grade after 
they passed him over twice, he was asked to turn in his uniform. 

Mr. Héperr. Still itis longevity. 

Mr. Kitpay. He either progresses or he goes out. 

Mr. Corpiner. I don’t call that longevity, as long as you have ¢ 
system of measuring so that a man can’t stagnate and move sideways 
for a long period of time, and multiply earnings. This is what I 
interpret to be longevity. 

Mr. Héserr. I am interested in this, if you have any figures. We 
keep talking about the young man in the service and the trained offi- 
cers, about ‘being unable to keep them in, and the manner in which 
we are losing them. 

Have you any figures or did your committee develop any figures 
which show the percentage of officers who leave as compared to the 
number of young men? I mean the technician group. The young 
men we are training and losing almost immediately to private in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Corptner. We did have some figures, and I don’t remember 
them offhand. I do remember that of the 1954 graduation class, West 
Point—these are the select officers—when they had finished their ob- 
ligated tour of duty of 3 years, 24 percent of them, or one quarter, 
left. 

Now, these are people in whom the Government had invested 4 
years at West Point. 

Mr. Kitpay. That class entered when Korea started. 

Mr. Héserr. That is right. I won’t charge everybody but I will 
charge those who entered the Naval Ac ademy, and West Point, they 
entered to get an education at the expense of the Government, and 
only pay it off with their obligated services and then go out and they 
never had any intention of staying in. So that is not a fair com- 
parison. I am talking about the young fellow, and not the young 
officer. The end man, or technician, who goes in and there is where 
the Government is spending its money in training these men in elec- 
tronics, and immediately they go out as soon as their obligated tour is 
finished, and then go out and seek employment in private industry. 

Are we losing that many who could be compensated for under this 
so-called new schedule whereby we could match private industry to 
keep that individual in and protect the Government’s investment ? 
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Mr. Corprner. This that we are proposing will not match private 
industry. It does not match, but it will come close enough to hold 
these people. I would guess that reenlistment—in these critical 
areas, they wanted a reenlistment of about 30 to 40 percent, depend- 
ing upon the particular skill. Pilot, jet engine pilot, technician, and 
so forth. 

They were getting about—well, I can give it to you exactly. They 
were getting Teenlistment—for fiscal 1955, of electronics people, 6.6 
percent ; fiscal 1956, 13.4 percent; 1957, 15.8 percent. Now, the ad- 
vantage of the legislation that you passed is reflected in part. Now, 
against that, what they want to have was not 100 percent reenlist- 
ment—you get nothing but an old forest, and you don’t want that; 
you want 30 percent. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have used a reenlistment rate for a year when 
the reenlistment rate in the Air Force was 23.5, in fiscal 1955, con- 
trasted with fiscal 1957 reenlistment rate of 49.4. 

What is your reenlistment rate for fiscal 1957 ¢ 

General Mappux. Those were definite Department figures for the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am saying is you are using fiscal year 1955 
which was before we passed many inventive acts for reenlistment. 

Mr. Corprner. I called attention to the fact that the reenlistment 
rate in fiscal 1957 was more than twice as good as it was in fiseal 1955 
due to your legislation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Corprner. These are Department of Defense figures with re- 
gard to electronics people, and I thought that was your question. 

Mr. Hésert. That is my question. Those are the technical people 
the Government has trained. 

Mr. Corpiner. These electronics maintenance technicians. 

Electronics equipment operators that the Government spent a lot of 
money training. 

I would guess on the average there is probably 2 to 214 years train- 
ing behind each of those men to really make them proficient. You 
then keep them but a few months, and lose them. 

I also was qualifying the fact that par for the course, as I remember 
the statistics, which I don’t have with me, they would like to have re- 
enlistment of somewhere around 33 percent of these people who are 
now reenlisting at the rate of 15.8 so the differential is what we are 
trying to pick up in these proposals. 

‘Mr. Héperr. And although the competency would not be compar- 
able, in dollars you feel it would be so close that it would induce these 
people. 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hébert, will you yield ? 

Take into consideration the advantages of the hospital benefits, for 
example, that we passed. 

Mr. Hésert. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Rivers. The improved housing and this pay scale—industry 
can’t surpass that. 

Mr. Corprner. I don’t want to mislead you gentlemen. Industry 
will surpass the military in pay. Now, if you add these other 


benefits 





Mr. Rivers. I don’t see how that applies, now. 
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I do recognize Mr. Kilday said when we had the hospital bill up that 
industry has a very fine dependents’ hospital program. 

Mr. Corptner. You would be surprised, now, what industry has 
cone in the last 10 years. 

Ten years ago the man in uniform had great advantages, on the 
average, against the fellow working in industry. That gap has been 
closed with. regard to pensions, retirement—I mean health benefits and 
these other things. 

Mr. Hésert. Thank you, Mr. Cordiner, and I too want to congratu- 
late you on having made a very fine contribution and let me say, , don’t 
be too frustrated about the report having been lost in the Defense De- 
partment, because committees of Congress, particularly here, have fre- 
quent reports lost after we make recommendations, and never hear 
from them again, so we have become accustomed to that frustration. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Reece? 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman. 

On this question of seniority, I can speak with considerable expe- 
rience, having 36 years’ service and having been ranking man on 
the old military committee 30 years ago. I am now sitting at the foot 
of the class. And having served as chairman of the committee that 
drafted the original 5-year plan for the Air Force and set up the Air 
Corps. 

But I take it all in stride and good nature, and I think it is a 
good system. It is all my fault that I sit where I am. 

Mr. Cordiner, I am in complete agreement with the very compli- 
mentary remarks that have been made about the fine work that your 
committee did. 

Now, as I understand, your committee did not undertake to draft a 
bill. 

Mr. Corptner. No; we did not. 

Mr. Reece. But did you draft the framework of a bill that would 
embody the main features of your report ? 

Mr. Corprner. Yes, and I would like to qualify what I said a mo- 
ment ago when I said no, we did not. 

The Committee, as such, didn’t try to propose enabling legislation, 
but I think last summer, as a result of some of the work that had been 
done here in Washington, that the Van Zandt bill was quite close. 

I stand corrected. The general has told me, Mr. Reece, that the 
staff did put together a proposal of legislation that would have ac- 
complished in total what is proposed in this Committee report. 

Mr. Reece. That, I presume, would be available. 

Mr. Corpiner. I was unaware of that personally. 

Mr. Reece. I suppose the staff of our committee, if the committee 
should desire it, could see that. 

Have you seen it? 

Mr. Bianprorp. The bill Mr. Van Zandt introduced last year is ex- 
actly what General Maddux is talking about. I think a comparable 
bill was introduced in the Senate and no action was taken on it. 

Mr. Corpiner. Senator Symington and Senator Goldwater put a 
similar bill in the Senate. 

Mr. Reece. The name Cordiner Committee has great charm over 
the country, and if there was some deal pending th: at the Cordiner 
Committee, or Mr. Cordiner endorsed as accomplishing the purposes 
of his committee, it would be very difficult to turn down. At least 
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turn down in great part, I rather feel. We encounter that every- 
where. When we are confronted with the proposal which does not, 
as you say, accomplish the purposes of your Committee report, then 
that what I observed in the Navy, that they have a system of grading 
people, and if they don’t perform they drop them out. 

The Army and the Air Force also tell me that they have such a 
system. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I don’t think from what I saw that you 
have the kind of manpower management at officer level or at chief petty 
officer level or noncommisioned officer level that is required to imple- 
ment what we are here proposing. 

Mr. Krrpay. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Kixpay. Since about 1915, I believe, Admiral Fechteler, the 
Navy has had selective promotion. 

Admiral Fecureter. Further back than that. 

Mr. Kitpay. And it went further down the line about that time. 

Admiral Fecuteter. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. In 1947, in the Officer Personnel Act practically the 
identical system was applied to the Army and the Air Force. Isn't 
that correct, Admiral ? 

Admiral Frcuteter. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the thing I wanted to try to understand, here, 
whether the present officer promotion system would actually come 
within your definition of a proficiency we are not in as nearly strong 
a position as we otherwise might be. 

Mr. Corptner. Mr. Reece, the Van Zandt bill and the Symington- 
Goldwater bill in the Senate very closely approach—H. R. 7574, Tam 
told, is the bill in the House which would be enabling legislation for 
what we here propose. The bill that you are having heari ings on, sent 
up by the administration, as I testified earlier, does not accomplish 
what we proposed. 

Mr. Reece. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kiwpay. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Cordiner, I want to join with the others in com- 
plimenting you for bringing up a proposal of base pay based on per- 
formance and efficiency. That is something I think we are all striving 
for and would like very much to be able to accomplish. 

I was interested, though, in this discussion that you had with Mr. 
Hébert a moment ago. [ wonder whether I cor rectly understood you 
to indicate that you consider the present officer promotion system to 
be a form of proficiencey—well, a proficiency system. 

Mr. Corprner. It is in some branches, from what I observed, and 
others not. 

I referred to it specifically because I think Mr. Rivers had brought 
Admiral Fechteler’s name in the picture; pay system and whether or 
not the problem is one of administration and management rather than 
the system. 

Mr. Corprner. I don’t think that is one of those questions that I 
can answer “Yes” or “No.” I think it is part of both. I think you 
have to have the pay system and then you have to put in a new philos- 
ophy of manpower management and promotion. The two have to go 
together. 
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Mr. Harpy. You have a philosophy now of promoting only those 
who qualify for promotion ond are selected. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Hardy, I may interject at this point: 

I think this is very fundamental to this whole issue. We have a 
system known as the Officer Personnel Act which I assume, from your 
testimony, you are familiar with, and also that you apparently con- 
demn. For example, 90 percent of the Naval Academy class of 1936 
were promoted to the grade of captain. I assume that you think that 
is wrong—wrong in principle, because, obviously, they can’t all be 
outstanding. 

Your proposal here is to reward the outstanding officer by eerie 
up an in-grade increase system, a step-in-grade system in lieu of : 
longev ity system. 

Basic to your concept is a pay proposal which rewards people for 
outstanding performance regardless of their length of service. Under 
your cone ept it would be possible for an outst anding man, particularly 
in a critical skill, to be rapidly promoted and then draw the pay of the 
grade to which he has been rapidly promoted. 

Mr. Corpiner. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That obviously contemplates a complete revision of 
the promotion system under which we operate, because under present 
law today the officer who is full qualified, but not necessarily outstand- 
ing, must be promoted to the grade of captain in the Army and the 
Air For, e. 

After 7 years of service and after 14 years he goes to major. An 
officer who fails of selection twice for « ‘olonel, after 28 years of service, 
is retired. 

Under the Army and Air Force system the only force-out method 
they have is a 28-year provision which provides that an officer who is 
not on the promotion list to the grade of colonel will be eliminated 
when he completes 28 years of promotionless service. 

Under this concept of yours, then, you are going to pay all these 
people, some several] hundred thousand officers, many of whom are now 
senior officers with relatively little service, tremendous pay increases 
immediately and then put in effect a selection-out system of some kind 
so that what you are doing, in effect, as I s » it, is suying that. the 
present selection system is no good or should be revised; that the 
present selection system has obviously resulted in inefficient officers 
being promoted but that we should reward these officers who have 
received accelerated promotions without regard to having critical 
skills, immediately, and then select them out. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Corptnrer. You are putting words in my mouth, now. You 
are talking about the management of our report here, so I am going 
to refer to the general and ask him first to speak to the point as 
to how you are presently planning it, and then how the Defense De- 
partment would propose to manage what we are here proposing. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In what parts am I incorrect ? 

Mr. Harpy. I think that this is actually a fundamental thing that 
we are trying to understand, here, and frankly, I am developing an 
understanding of your proposal which I hadn’t gotten before. 

General Mappux. The Defense Department, as Mr. Francis an- 
nounced yesterday, is going to propose certain changes in the present 
system of managing 
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Mr. Harpy. If I could interrupt, I would like awfully.much to 
try to get the Cordiner Committee’s concept now rather than Mr. 
Francis’, because Mr. Francis comes in here with some ideas that are 
contrary to anything else we have had, so if you could speak to the 
Cordiner Committee’s position, that is what 1 would like to have in 
response to Mr. Blandford’s question. 

General Mappux. Mr. Blandford talked for a long time, and I have 
some trouble putting this all together. 

Mr. Corprner. Let’s break it down to two questions he asked. If 
you don’t want to speak to it, I will be glad to, but I think you are 
the professional here, and I want to be very sure that we are specific 
and definite in our replies to these gentlemen. 

First, he wanted to know how you promote people now. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Am I correct that you must promote a man to the 
grade of captain, if fully qualified, sufficiently in advance of 7 years 
of promotion-list service, so that he will be captain upon completing 
7 years of promotion-list service ? 

General Mappvux. I think he is either promoted or out. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If fully qualified, he must be promoted; not out- 
seen, not best qualified, but fully qualified. Is that the law 
today 

General Mappux. Mr. Blandford, if I answer that yes or no, you 
will add an inference that isn’t correct, here. That man is qualified. 
He does, then, do the job of a captain, and the principle of the Cordiner 
report is to pay a man for the job he does. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I understood the principle of the Cordiner report 

yas to reward outstanding performance. 

General Mappux. Not alone. It is to pay a man for what he is 
doing. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, we get right back to the question as to how you 
interpret fully qualified. If a man is fully qualified, maybe he ought 
to be fully qualified for a next step. Isn't that the key to the whole 
thing; isn’t it the definition of “fully qualified” that you apply ? 

Mr. Brianprorp. “Best qualified” is another method they use for 
more senior promotions. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we better skip this and come back, because I 
have 1 or 2 other questions I would like to ask Mr. Cordiner. I think 
this is the key tothe thing. You can get just as many definitions from 
any governmental agency of a term as there are people who are down 
there administering it. 

Which leads me up to a really key question, I think, that bothers 
me about the whole thing. 

Now, Mr. Cordiner, you laid considerable stress on the necessity for 
management and administration, and certainly there is no program 
of this kind that is going to be any good unless it is properly adminis- 
tered and unless you have a proper management system to go along 
with it. 7 

Frankly, I am pretty well convinced the present system wouldn’t be 
so bad if we had proper administration and proper management of it. 

Mr. Corptner. The longevity system / 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you said a minute ago that the selection propo- 
sition had the concept of proficiency pay in it. I am talking about 
officers now rather than sited men. I would like to distinguish be- 
tween them. 
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Mr. Corpiner. I will go in back of that, then, and say what I ap- 

parently didn’t cover fully in my formal statement, that I don’t think 
in your Military Establishment, that you are retaining under your 
present system of p: iy and motiv ation and progress opportunity, | your 
outstanding officers. I think that a very great number of your 
younger officers leave the service at a rel: tively early period in their 
career; and then on this system Mr. Blandford is dese ribing and to 
which the general was speaking a moment ago, if this fellow is quali- 
fied, he then moves up because he is selected from the group that re- 
mains, if I make my point clear. 

Now, what I am trying to advocate here is that you have a profes- 
sional Military Establishment not dependent upon conscription or 
some other method of getting him in there and holding him there, 
where people will have a dedicated career. Then you have a manage- 
ment on the part of the Defense Department that is rigid as to the 
people they promote. 

Mr. Harpy. I think I understand the point that you are making in 
that area, and I would have to agree with that except that I am won- 
dering whether you made any study to determine whether the regard 
of that condition is the manner in which the present law is adminis- 
tered or whether it is a fundamental defect in the law, itself. That is 
the question. 

Mr. Corprner. Your first question goes to whether I appraised and 
analyzed, as a member of the Committee, the administration of it. 
The answer is “No.” That was not our assignment. As to whether 
they were carrying out in full all the enabling acts that you gentlemen 
passed, and doing it to the maximum, that was not our assignment. 
This, we did not do. The only way we could measure this was ob- 
serving the people that were leaving, why they were leaving, and this 
turnover threat. This, we did document. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, so far as you have definite knowledge, they 
might have been leaving because of the manner in which the statute, 
under which the military y is presently operating, was being carried out. 

Mr. Corprner. I would say this; that these gentlemen I was dealing 
with, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and all the 1 ranking officers, assured 
us—your question was, you were saying: “Cordiner, did you really 
satisfy yourself?” T didn’t audit it. They assured us they were tak- 
ing all the advantages. 

Mi. Harpy. The admiral was living under this thing, but he didn’t 
operate it. And I doubt whether he could say it was operated in the 
most effective and efficient manner. 

Admiral Frecutever. Well, I got mixed up a little bit in that, Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I know you did, Admiral. Of course, the key to all this 
business of providing for proficiency pay or applying it to enlisted 
grades rests with the equity and fairness under which it is carried out. 
You made a considerable point of observing that superiors ought to 
have a basis on which they could compensate for performance, and 
I would certainly subscribe to that as a theory under which we should 
be able to operate. But have you observed that there is more difficulty 
in fair administration of such a program under our bureaucratic 
governmental system than there is in private industry ? 

Mr. Corpiner. Oh, yes, and I can speak as an exbureaucrat. I have 
a pretty intimate understanding of this. 
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You couldn’t operate bureaucratically, gentlemen, if you had the 
measurement of a free market and free people to buy or not to buy 
your products and service—and that is your great leveling device, 
that keeps management alert, if you are running an establishment to 
make money. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you would recognize that the job of the Congress 
in trying to write a law which will be fairly administered, to provide 
for a profic iency-pay system in the military, is going to be an awful 
hard job. 

Mr. Corpiner. I think you gentlemen, certainly in your wisdom, 

can write the kind of legislation that will do that. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, we can’t carry it out. 

Mr. Corprner. I think you may well decide that you would want 
to have a review as to how it is being exercised thereafter, which is 
your point, and I think it goes right to this point—I have said to these 
gentlemen that I have been working with on this committee assign- 
ment that if these sav ings are not for the ‘coming, and if I were a member 
of the House or the Senate, I would very ‘much wish to have the 
Secretaries go on the line, stating that they are going to get these 
results. This is what we do in business all the time. I fail to see why 
you can’t do it in this kind of an operation. 

Mr. Harpy. When you do that, you have some control over your 
folks down below. We pass laws up here, but we can’t have too much 
to do with the way they carry it out. It is a little different. And you 
have observed it, too. 

Mr. Corprner. Yes; I observed it. It is a different atmosphere . I 
would be the first to admit it, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Kiwpay. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Cordier, I was struck with the statement here about 
the man with the gun, and it just struck me that just the other day, 
Admiral Burke, before this committee, stressed the fact that the man 
with the gun, the little guy, was a very important fellow in his place, 
and that everything we were doing, perhaps, was to support him, but 
that is merely in the line of an observation because it doesn’t fit in 
very well with the statements that have been made here. 

I want to say this: that I want to join in congratulating you on this 
statement. I have a lot of notes here, but my colleagues, Messrs. 
Hébert and Hardy, who are senior to me, got in all of the heavy 
artillery. Here is something that is going to confront this committee, 
though very shortly: There is going to be a pay raise granted to 
civilian, post: ul, and other employees “of the Government to meet the 
cost of living. That cost of living has gone up since 1955. Whether 
itis going to be 6 or 71% percent w ‘ith a bonus is one thing—it is going 
to be one or the other, and it is rapidly coming to a head. 

Incidentally, that compounds the difficulty in the civilian branch 
of Government—having served on the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee for 8 years, I know what it is going to do to the pay scales 
there. It is not a good thing to give these across-the-board raises, 
but it is going to be done. Now, if we do it for civilians, should we 
discriminate against the military and not give them a pay raise, 
too? 

Mr. Corptner. Let me see if I can give you some statistics applying 
directly to your question. 
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Let’s take the lowest end of the officers, and then I will take some 
enlisted rates, without any hazard allowance. The average commis- 
sioned officer’s monthly pay, which includes his base pay, quarters, 
subsistence allowance, and income-tax advantages on the allowance, 
but not with hazard allowance, is $396.27 in his first year. That is 
practically the same amount of money that we hire nontechnical college 
graduates in the General Electric Co., which is $420 a month. If the 
officer gets a hazard allowance, he starts out at $499 in the first vear 
and ends up with $661 a month in his fifth year. The nontechnical 
college graduate in General Elec trie starts with $420 a month and ends 
up at the end of 5 years with $532 a month. 

The point is, you are now paying in the Military Establishment as 
much money for these assignments as the men could sell their services 
for on the open market elsewhere. 

(Following the testimony, Mr. Cordiner submitted the following 
chart showing how the rates paid by the General Electric Co. compare 
with the rates paid to persons of equivalent experience among the 
oflicers of the Armed Forces :) 


CHaAkRT 1.—Present military pay scale for officers compared with General Electric 
rates for equivalent experience 


Average commissioned General Electric average 


officer monthly pay ! | monthly rates 
|—— singpicnsiimagl 
Without With haz- |Nontechnical] Technical 
hazard | ard allow- college college 

| allowance | ance graduates graduates 
nen . — | wei 
Ist year_. $396. 27 | $499. 66 2 $420. 00 2 $464. 00 
2d year ‘ h 406, 42 513. 24 450. 00 | 510. 00 
3d year... sage ome | 438. 89 | 559. 21 470. 00 550. 00 
4th year_. ' | 506. 60 655. 19 500. 00 | 582. 00 
5th year 511.61 | 661. 97 532. 00 | 615. 00 


! Includes base pay, quarters, subsistence allowances, and income tax advantage on allowances 
2 Average paid rate in 1957. 

Mr. Mitier. You know you confuse me because 2 years ago, the 
Hébert committee made some investigations and had occasion to go 
out into the field. We discussed problems and the personnel problem 
came up. That wasn’t the results I believe that we developed, as far 
as personnel go, and the attraction for the personnel came about. 

It wasn’t General Electric that was guilty of this, but the daughter 
of a friend of mine, a very smart girl, specialized in physics and 
mathematics. She went through the U niversity of California on 
scholarships. She wrote to me and asked me to try to get her into 
the Government and she eventually got into the Bureau of Standards 
where they have tried very hard to retain her. 

As I say, she has left and gone to teaching at a lower salary because 
she likes teac ‘hing. 

I was reciting this to the executive vice president of a big airplane 
factory, one of the biggest, and before we left he called me aside and 
he said, “You know, that girl you were telling me about ¢” 

I said, “Yes.” 

He said, “I will give her $ $50 more a month than she is getting from 
the Bureau of Standards.” 

I said, “Well you don’t know what her qualifications are. Is that 
firm 4” 
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He said, “That’s firm.” 

I said, “ You don’t know what she is worth.” 

“Oh, yes, I do. Whatever she is worth to the Bureau of Standards, 
she is worth $50 a month more to me.” 

Now is that a common thing in industry ? 

Mr. Corprner. It is at a time when there are a great number of 
defense contractors. 

Mr. Miter. Now, aren’t we going back to the thing that somebody 
said, when you laughingly spoke about how hard it was to get orders, 
that if that continues, and I think the chairman made a little aside. 
that we won’t have any trouble in filling the Armed Forces if that 
continues ? 

Mr. Corprner. If it continues and went to great development— 
talking about a real depression—then I would say sure, you have no 
problems, at that time. 

Mr. Mittrr. I don’t know. I think it fluctuates. It will begin to 
make it a little easier, now. That may be one of the things spoken for 
some of these pickups. It is a little harder to get these lush jobs on 
the outside right now. But getting back to this other thing, I know 
it compounds, ‘but you haven’t answered my question. 

Mr. Corprxer. Do you mean let industry outbid you? 

Mr. Mixer. If we give this cost-of-living pay to all employees 
of the Federal Government on the basis that there is a need for it— 
they haven’t had a raise since 1955 and they can’t strike—if we give 
them that, should we discriminate against the armed services and not 
give them a 6-percent increase, or a comparable increase to what we 
do for people in civil life? 

Mr. Corptner. I think you should deny them the across-the-board 
increase as long as you give them proficiency pay for merit and as 
long as the statistics indicate that at the lower levels where we are 
recommending no increases, E-1 through 3, and the lower ranking 
officers, pay rates are competitive with what they can do elsewhere. 
Our studies indicate military pay is now competitive with industry 
p2y at these levels of skill and experience. 

Mr. Miter. But aren’t those the very people leaving? 

Mr. Corprner. They are not leaving on account of money, but be- 
cause there is no opportunity to make rapid progress. This is what 
we found out. Either the enlisted man or the officer. 

Mr. Mitier. We also had a little experience in talking with Federal 
employees. Maybe we don’t interpret some of the information we 
get in the same way. 

Mr. Corptner. That could be. 

Mr. Minter. Thankyou. Thatisall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennetr. No questions. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. No questions. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I have so many I hesitate to start. I would like 
to ask a couple of general questions, Mr. Cordiner. Am I correct 
that the general concept of your proposal is that we must be prepared 
for nuclear war—in other words, a pushbutton type of war? 

Mr. Corviner. That is right. 
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Mr. Bianvrorp. And on that concept, what you are concerned about 
is losing the man who must be an electronics expert, he must be a 
skilled man because we don’t have them and we will not have them 
around to handle the very expensive equipment which we are now 
producing. 

Mr. Corpiner. That is true. You don’t have him now in sufficient 
numbers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Your efiiciency proposal goes to enlisted men. 
Now, what about preparation for the limited war, or the brush war- 
fare? We can solve the problem for the technician, but let’s take 
the Marine Corps. We have 15,000 future marines who under your 
proposal would take a pay cut because they are corporals. There 
isn’t any place for sergeants in the Marine Corps. In other words, a 
corporal has a lot of rank in the Marine Corps. He isan E-3. There 
are over 55,000 K-3’s today in the armed services with over 4 years 
of service. 

Under your proposal that pay would be cut. Yet there must be a 
job for those people or they wouldn’t be there. 

Mr. Corpixer. Mr. Blandford, it would not be cut because—— 

Mr. Biranprorp. These are people entering the service after the 1st 
of July 1958. In other words, people who if the normal system of 
promotion continues—and the figures I read out yesterday indicate 
that promotions are going to be reduced, not increased—then we can 
anticipate having 55,000 E-3’s who would be drawing less money 
under your proposal than they would under the present proposal. 

Now, what bothers me is that, particularly for the lowest four en- 
listed grades, is that you concentrate on the fact that we can de- 
velop a professional army and yet the statistics I have show that 
you are cutting the pay of the lowest four enlisted grades, on the 
average. ‘That is the average man receives a pay cut. 

Mr. Corpiner. You are talking about the subsequent ones? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Certainly, because those are the privates and cor- 
porals of tomorrow. Now, how do you propose to attract these peo- 
ple on a professional basis by cutting their pay in the future? 

Mr. Corpiner. I guess I again didn’t get my story over All our 
studies indicated that at this level of E-1, E-2, and E-3 ; that you 
are talking about, this was not where they are having the trouble in 
getting reenlistment. Their own statistics indicate that and have for 
some time. It is when you get into the technically proficient people 
that we are having the trouble of holding them. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think there is complete agreement on that con- 
cept. 

Mr. Corpiner. That is where we would like to concentrate. I 
wasn’t aware that we had any thinking proposed to cut anybody’s 
pay, in fact. The only question that came up for these 15,000 Marines 
that he is asking about, is when they came up for reenlistment, hav- 
ing fulfilled their contract. Isn’t that right ¢ 

General Mappux. Mr. Cordiner is right, we are not going to cut 
anybody’s pay. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The one entering the service after July 1, 1958, in 
the lowest three grades will be cut. That is the average man. 

General Mappux. There are some people. For instance, there are 
11,000 E-1’s in the Armed Forces who in that position would receive 
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less money in the future. But let’s examine what these 11,000 E-1’s 
are. All E-1’s become E-2’s in 6 months. These people who are 
E-1’s because they are breaking rocks some place—you know, they 
have been up and come back 

Mr. Corprner. They have been downgraded. 

General Mappux. Some of them have as much as 28 years of serv- 
ice. Somebody who had a general court-martial, or something. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I asked that very question and strangely enough 
my figures of December 31, 1956, according to the figures vou sup- 
plied me, indicate there are 38,000 E-1’s with over 1 year of service 
as of December 31, 1956. Now, there can’t be 38,000 of them break- 
ing rocks. 

General Mappux. I will check our figures, here. I don’t know 
what figures you are talking about, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bu ANDFoRD. I got the figures by taking your breakdown of 
the people in grade. “I will show you where 1 got them from, and 
] computed them the same as you computed them. I came up with 
80,000 E-2’s with over 2 years of service. Now, that is today and I 
am assuming we will have something comparable: to that in the future. 

I am also assuming that as the reduction in force takes place in the 
armed services there will be less promotions. That is just a natural 
consequence when you have a reduction in force, so the situation may 
be even worse. 

What I am talking about is the enlisted man of the future, that 
this bill—I think it can be handled very simply, I think Mr. Cordiner 
is on the right track and I think this committee got on the right track, 
only our approach was instead of having step in grade increases, we 
cut the increments off sooner. You get the same result. 

Now, your only objection to longevity actually is because of the in- 
version that it creates. Am I correct, Mr. Cordiner ? 

Mr. Corpiner. Oh, no. I have far deeper objection than that, but 
I don’t think a fellow should get a lot more pay for just staying at 
the same level like these K-1’s that you are talking about or this fel- 
low who has been there 28 years. I didn’t make myself clear. 

I think if the fellow is just going to stay a long period and move 
sideways, I don’t think this is w hat we want. 

Mr. BLANprorp. You don’t think there should be any reward for 
experience and maturity ‘ 

Mr. Corprner. That is something else again. If this fellow has 
proven evaluated experience, or wants to apply himself in some of 
these needed assignments which are vacant and unfilled, then sure, 
he can get paid, ‘but if he just stays there—KE-l’s, as I understood 
these 38 000 you were talking about and you said some will be around 
a longer period of time, I don’t have a bleeding heart for those fellows, 
not at all. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am only concerned with the figure of 38,000. 
Now, what I have discovered is that in . year on the average you can 
find people moving up to E-3 in 1 year, but I found that in the 
Marine Corps it ti akes 2.26 years to move te ‘to E-3. 

Mr. Corprner. I don’t know. I will accept your figures completely. 

Mr. | mats I got them from the Department of Defense, I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Corprver. I wouldn’t know how to evaluate whether that is 
proper motivation, rapidly enough. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. They can’t use a lot of sergeants because unfor- 
tunately the Marine Corps is supposed to be made up of people who 
pull triggers and shoot people. It is a combat force, not a group of 
electronics experts. They are a force in readiness to fight a war to- 
morrow. 

I am concerned about what your bill does to that force in readiness, 
the same as Mr. Bates. We still have to worry about the man who is 

oing to carry the gun, the man who is going to be fighting the actual 
Battle. The ‘man with the bayonet. You can’t make them all ser- 
geants. 

Mr. Corpiner. Let me see if I can answer that from some of my per- 
sonal observations. I saw some Marines and I saw a lot of Army 
fellows where they had a disproportionate number of sergeants and 
corporals because they had a pushback after the Korean activity, and 
I would presume it is going to be an awful long time before there is 
much promotion coming up from down below if you don’t do some- 
thing to enable those fellows with long service and these new rates to 
get retired. I think it will be a long time before these fellows can 
move up. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Of course, retirement is 20 years as far as any en- 
listed men are concerned, and your average E—7 today has 12.9 years of 
service so he has a long way to go before he comes up for retirement 
so that is an entirely different problem. 

Mr. Corprtner. Isn’t your compression and lack of progression be- 

cause it may be that in some branch of service you have disproportion- 
ate number of noncommissioned officers and CPO’s? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think what you have, Mr. Cordiner, is—and I 
say this in all sincerity—I think our problem is to try to pass a pay 
bill or write a pay bill that applies to four services, not to any one. 
And you have looked at this thing from a technological viewpoint and 
I think quite properly so, and I think a man in your position with the 
experience you have had is probably a very, very much better 
equipped person to discuss this thing from a technological viewpoint 
certainly than I am. 

But the problems are different in each service. You have different 
requirements in each service. Now, that is one of the reasons why you 
have a longevity system. You can reward the man who gets into a 
frozen field. An enlisted man doesn’t alw: ays choose the field he goes 
into. An enlisted man doesn’t always ask to be a truckdriver. Some- 
times he is sent to a school to be a truckdriver. He might have been 
avery good communicator, but through no fault of his own he becomes 
a truckdriver, or he becomes a cook through no fault of his own. 
Maybe he has some skill that somebody hasn’t found, as far as that is 
concerned. 

We have received in our committee countless letters from people 
who say they have applied for retraining in other skills that are 
critical and they can’t get it. We send them over to the Department. 

I assume that eventually they go through the chain of command 
and somebody pays some attention to their 1 requests. But the point 
is that there 1s a place in the armed services for many different types 
of skills. There is also a place for the man with the technological skill 
who is important only because there is a market for his skill on the 
outside. 
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That is the reason we have to pay him more: because he is ambitious, 
he knows that there is a requirement for his skill on the outside, and 
that he can learn more on the outside. 

That is why the proficiency pay program for the enlisted personnel 
has a great deal of appeal to everybody. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I suggest that you go to your next factual point ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

Assuming we have to be prepared for a limited type of war, also 
a nuclear type of war, in one of your statements. you indicated that 
we have to have a much greater ratio of technicians to offer all people 
in the armed services. 

We have got to maintain a force in readiness for fighting all kinds 
of war. Aren’t you really advocating an increase in the size of the 
Armed Forces? 

Mr. Corprner. No. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You have to have your fighting man and then your 
technician. 

Mr. Corprner. No, that isn’t it. Your observation presupposes that 
I think this group is replaced to do something other than fight. I 
would also like to go back to your earlier observation, where apparently 
you had the idea that I was thinking only of the Air Force or the 
Navy or some service that had the highest need for technical proficiency. 
Let me remind you of this. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the ranking officers, in the Marine 
Corps, in the Navy, in the Army, in the Air Force, all concurred with 
this report. This isn’t something that Cordiner went off by himself 
and thought up. So that these gentlemen who have to support the 
Marines and fight the kind of engagement you are talking about are 
the fellows who concurred in it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I could comment on that, but I won’t. 

Mr. Corprner. What? 

Mr. BuanpForp. I could comment on that, but maybe it would be 
best left unsaid. Maybe you would like to comment on it. 

Mr. Mitier. No; I won’t comment on it. 

Mr. Corpiner. I wish somebody would comment on this, because | 
want no inference left to my statement here that this was prepared 
and done other than just the way I said it was. 

Mr. Rivers. You disclaimed any responsibility for this thing before. 

Mr. Corprner. I am not pushing for this administration bill; I am 
only talking about Cordiner’s remarks and the committee’s proposal. 

Mr. Rivers. You disclaim any responsibility for the philosophy of 
this bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You reach a point of diminishing returns in a re- 
enlistment rate. You reach it with truckdrivers and cooks. One of 
them went to 110 percent. You have optimum reenlistment rates that 
you referred to, of 30 to 40 percent. 

When you take a reenlistment rate of that kind, it doesn’t take much 
of an imagination to figure out that pretty soon you have all chiefs 
and nobody doing the work. 

Through a constant input of people, as expensive as it is, at least 
you have somebody doing the manual work. You can end up with 
too many supervisors. You can wind up with too many of these peo- 
ple reenlisting in these skills and who also want to advance. 








Mr. Corprner. These are individual contributors, though, that I 
am talking about. These technicians are individual contributors. 
They are not like the corporals and sergeants we talked about earlier. 
They are running an intricate piece of gear and equipment that cost 
possibly hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That leads me to my next question. You are of 
the opinion that a man who is an electronics expert should be allowed 
to proceed right up in grade without regard to his rank; is that your 
position ¢ 

Mr. Corpvtnér. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorb. So that rank would then become meaningless inso- 
far as the enlisted structure is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Corprner. Apart from command. You are talking about 
command versus functional proficiency y. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Sure. So it would be possible that we would have 
a good many E-6’s and E-7’s on our hands and practically a relatively 
small number of E-1’s and E-2’s. 

Mr. Corptner. I would assume that at that point, with the manning 
table and the people who had the responsibility for that particular 
force, they wouldn’t reenlist them. They don’t have to. If they had 
a lot of fellows who wanted to enlist, they would be foolish not to 
pick up the best. 

Mr. BLAnprorp. That is our whole point, that you don’t have to re- 
enlist a man. That is why inversion doesn’t seem to be as bad as it 
sounds because inversion—you are creating an inversion in your rec- 
ommendation, of course, you see. When you pay an E-4 the pay of 
an E-6, that is an inversion because you have an E-5 who is drawing 
less money than an E-4 who is drawing the pay of an E-6 and that is 
an inversion, but it is a different kind of inversion because you created 
that kind of inversion. 

Mr. Corptrner. Wait a minute now. Let’s not pass over that one too 
quickly. Let’s come back here. 

Mr. Branprorp. I don’t mean that unkindly. Don’t misunderstand 
me. 

Mr. Corptner. Oh, no, I am not thinskinned. This is good, clean 
fun and I enjoy it. 

I gather you have something fixed in your mind vastly different 
from what I am proposing. I ‘would rather have you come right out 
and let me reply to what you have in mind. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I would like to discuss this with you for 3 or 4 
hours. 

Mr. Corptner. What do you think we should do? I would be very 
interested in—I don’t think this heckling does any good, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am perfectly willing to stay here all evening, but I would 
like to get in on the fun and let’s find out what is here proposed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is not a question, Mr. Cordiner, of anything I 
proposed. 

Mr. Corprner. Maybe I thought you were giving me quite a lecture 
here and I wanted to find out just what was going on. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is my job as I see it here, to advise the sub- 
committee on legislation presented to the subcommittee and express an 
opinion, if it is asked, as to what the type of legislation is and what 
it is going to do. I have analyzed it and I see some fields in it where 
I think it may cause some difficulty. 
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Mr. Corpiner. What do you propose? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is not my job to propose, as such. 

Mr. Corpiner. I see. 

Mr. Bianprorp. My job is to advise the Committee. When they 
ask me to propose something to them, then I will be very happy to 
do so. 

Mr. Kixpay. Now we will not have any more conversations back 
and forth between the witness and counsel. I am going to ask coun- 
sel to proceed to develop his factual matters. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, on the selection of officers, how are we going 
to select these officers, or how would you suggest that we select these 
officers who are outstanding, as contrasted ‘with the present method 
of selecting them ? 

Now, again, we go back to this selection system. What I am really 
getting to is the fact that—as I understood your proposal, it was 

ased on the concept that we have outstanding officers, that those 
officers, oday, look forward to the fuure and they see that the only 
method by which they can really earn an income commensurate with 
their ability is by a longevity system, which means that they have to 
get out to 26, 28, 30 years of service before they draw the maximum 
pay of that grade. 

Now, your recommendation is that those people that are outstand- 
ing be selected to go into those grades and be immediately eligible 
for the base pay of: that grade, regardless of their length of service. 
Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Corprner. If they qualify. 

And I went further and said that the Defense Department statis- 
tics indicate that 78 percent of the officers who are reenlisting in 
fiscal 1956 are below the medium average of what they want. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Those are the second lieutenants who have applied 
or agreed to extend, do you mean / 

Mr. Corpiner. These are people they reenlisted. 

Mr. BLanprorp. These were the second lieutenants who either stay 
on extended active duties or apply for commissions ? 

Mr. Corpriner. They were then actively in the service and they 
applied for a continuation of the service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You mean to gain a grade or stay on active duty ? 

Mr. Corpiner. Stay on active duty. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am trying to figure out is how we could 
develop a system to put into oper ation what you suggest, which would 
ermit the selection of these outstanding officers so th: at they could 
a“ rapidly promoted and at the same time retain a system which will 
also promote a good officer who is doing his job and is entitled even- 
tually to that pay. 

Mr. Corprner. I will reply as I did up here a moment ago. I don’t 
think you can wed the two. 

Mr. Buianprorp. You don’t think it is possible to have a dual sys- 
tem ? 

Mr. Corpiner. No. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You think the only thing that can be devised is an 
ingrade increase system as Opposed to longevity which would have 
the effect of applying to everybody who has already received a pro- 
motion under this system. 

Mr. Corpiner. That is right, if they qualified. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. That is the question, as to how they qualify. 

Mr. Corpiner. Well, of course, I think that this committee would be 
far afield, Mr. Chairman, if we were going to try to write the ground 
rules under which the Defense Department was going to operate. 

That is something that would Oe an awful lot of time and a lot of 

very, very know ledge: ible people. 

I did gain the impression from the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and also from the ranking military people of all four branches 
of the service, that if this program was put in effect, they would take 
the responsibility, subject to the review of whatever congressional 
committees wanted to look it over, to make this workable and to make 
the Armed Forces stronger. They even went on the line and said a 15 
percent stronger striking force, for the same amount of money. 

I felt that that was as far as the committee could go, because we 
made it known very early in our investigation that we weren’t going 
to come up and appear before you gentlemen advocating anything 
unless there was a ticket of progress on it. That is why we have talked 
in terms of performance and talked in terms of dollars of saving. 

I think that that puts the burden of what you do and whom you 
select, be it enlisted or officers, back where it belongs, which is in the 
Defense Department. 

Mr. Rivers. That is where your management comes In. 

Mr. Corprner. This is management. 

As we saw it, we were a policy committee. We were talking about 
a philosophy, a policy under these conditions of technology. Some- 
thing new that p as been added here in recent years. But when it came 
over into the area of managing and implementing it, that has to, of 
necessity, be the responsibility of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Kitpay. We are faced with that constantly, of course. We pass 
laws and very often when the regulations you authorized come back, 
we can’t recognize the laws we passed which, of course, is going to 
require man: iement, no matter what we do. 

As to the method of selection and so on, under the parliamentary 
situation, this subcommittee at this time can do nothing with reference 
to the method of selection because we have before us only the bill that 
has been referred to us on the subject of pay, so the selection can’t 
come before this committee. 

Weare running awfully late. Do you have more? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Just one additional question, Mr. Chairman, and 
that is in connection with the junior officer, if we can call him a 
captain. 

Now, I have forgotten whether this is the—I think it is taken from 
your proposal and. put in the Department of Defense pay proposal. 
The maximum pay, I believe, of a captain is $500. Upon promotion 
to major he goes to $530 because that is the beginning pay of a major. 

Now, under prese nt law, a captain with 14 years of service receives 
$468 a month and upon promotion to major would draw $514 a month 
under existing law. 

Now, if you will recall, a little earlier I mentioned the fact, or per- 
haps I ‘didn’t, that the captains to be promoted to major must have 
14 years of service; and actually I am told there is an Air Force team 
advising captains today that they will serve 14 years or they will have 
14 years of promotion-list service before they are eligible for promo- 
tion to m: jor. 
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If that is correct—and I see no reason to believe it is wrong—then 
under your proposal, or the DOD proposal, you are going to give 
that captain, the junior officer you are tr ying to retain, a $14-a-month 
increase over and above what he would get under the present—I mean 
more than under the present law, and if he gets a 6 percent increase 
under this DOD proposal, he would actually end up better under the 
6 percent increase than under your proposal. 

General Mappvux. I think Mr. Blandford is right. You are talking 
about the extreme case. There will be many ¢ apt ains who do advance 
and find this far more to their advantage. 

Mr. Buianprorp. General Maddux, am I correct that there is a 
team—we have received letters advising us that there is a team going 
around explaining promotional opportunities in the Air Force and 
they have told officers in the Air Force, and we have gotten lots of let- 
ters along those lines, that they will not be making major until they 
have had 14 years of promotion-list service. Do you know? 

General Mappux. You will have to ask the Air Force. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Corprner. I never heard of that while we were making this 
study, but you may be right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. E verybody tells this subcommittee that they are 
heading toward the Officer Personnel Act normal years of service and 
Officer Personnel Act contemplates between 12 and 14 years promo- 
tion to the grade of major, you see. 

Now, under this proposal, something has to give. Apparently Offi- 
cer Personnel Act has to give to make your system work so as to 
really give the incentive for that outst anding officer, give him real in- 
centive to go up fast. That isthe only thing. 

Mr. Corprner. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kirpay. If there are no other questions, we want to thank you 
for coming down. 

Mr. Corpiner. It has been a pleasure to be with all of you. Thank 
you for your courtesy and interest. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will meet tomorrow at 2 o’clock to hear Secretary 
McElroy. 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. Thursday, February 19, 1958.) 


House or RepRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED Forces, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 20, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Paul Kilday, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will continue hearings on H. R. 9979, a bill to 
change the method of computing basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes. We are glad to have with 
us today Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McEnroy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
for the past 2 days you have been discussing with Mr. Cordiner, 
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Assistant Secretary Francis, and others, the revised pay bill which 
is before you. Prior to the opening of these hearings, this com- 
mittee had, over a period of years, given much study to personnel 
matters connected with the armed services, and is very knowledge- 
able on the subject. Rather than discuss this legislation in det ail, 
therefore, I should like to share with you my views toward the bill 
and the problem it seeks to meet. 

I believe it is an important bill. The compensation plan it embodies 
is intended to encourage qualified men in both enlisted grades and 
officer grades to look favorably on the military as a career oppor: 
tunity. By putting increased emphasis on merit and proficiency, 1 
makes us better able to attract and retain good personnel at all a 
In my judgment, this is of key importance to our defense now and 
in the years to come. 

[ am, therefore, glad to appear before you today to urge that you 
give the bill lcmeatiiceematla ‘ation. 

Our Armed Forces are suffering from a shortage of trained men 
in many areas. Men with fine qualities of leadership, whose abilities 
and training make them valuable officers now and in the years ahead, 
are returning to civilian life rather than remaining with the services 
on a career basis. The same is true of enlisted men who have been 
trained in the complicated technology of modern weapons systems 
and whose skills are greatly needed. 

Before I took over my present responsibilities last October, ! spent 
almost a month visiting our defense installations. At the Strategic 
Air Command in Omaha, at the Continental Air Defense Headquar- 
ters in Colorado Springs, at Fort Bliss, Huntsville—everywhere I 
went the story was the same; our biggest problem, the one that most 
needs fixing, is the turnover among our well-trained enlisted men and 
our voung officers. 

The endless task of training green recruits in the complex tech- 
nologies of radar, guidance systems, communications, electronics in 
general, only to have them move out of the service and leave an acute 
shortage behind them; the even more disturbing problem of having 
the fine young officer material, men with ambition and self-confidence 
and the ability to inspire others, leave the Armed Forces just when 
their training has been completed and they are ready to move for- 
ward to add to the strength of our forces—these are what greatly dis- 
turb those who are trying to give this country the quality of defense 
we need and expect. 

The reasons for this situation are not hard to find. We live in a 
competitive economy, and our Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 
are In compet ition with many other career opportunities. 

The services have much to offer young men with energy and intelli- 
gence, but if we are going to attract such men and hold them in the 
numbers that are needed in the modern Armed Forces, we are going 
to have to make the military services better able to compete with oppor- 
tunities in civilian life. 

The proposed bill takes an important step in this direction by plac- 
ing greater emphasis on competence and aptitude and less on the num- 
ber of years a man has been inservice. The kind of man we are looking 
for has confidence in his ability, and is more than willing to have his 
success in life depend on his ability to demonstrate intelligence and 
initiative. He is looking for an opportunity to advance on his merits 








and to receive recognition on the basis of his performance rather than 
his length of time on the job. Recognition of this principle is a key 
element in the bill before you. Of course, we do not say that length 
of service should be ignored but rather that a better balance be found 
between longevity ¢ and merit as a basis for pay. 

Another important feature of the bill is the increased compensation 
for officers in the higher ranks. No fundamental changes in compen- 

sation have been suggested in the lower ranks of either enlisted or 
officer grades, except for the cost of living adjustments. It is our feel- 
ing that these areas are reasonably compensated—but that the com- 
pensation above them is so low, relative to other career opportunities, 
as to cause a loss of interest on the part of a great many young men 
who may be considering a service career. Of course, good men are not 
motivated by compensation alone, there are great rewards in serving 
one’s nation that are not measured in dollars. 

If, however, a man must ask his family to make severe monetary 
sacrifices even when he has achieved preeminence in the military field, 
he cannot be blamed for looking more favorably on other careers which 
hold forth a more attractive promise. 

In our military organization we require men of outstanding ability. 
We have many of them now, despite our present levels of compensa- 
tion. As the nature of warfare becomes more complex, more technical, 
we will need more of them. If we are to attract young men with the 
required ability and leadership qualities, and to hold men of this type 
now in the military organization, we must be willing and able to offer 
the outstanding military man rewards commensurate with what those 
same men could obtain in many other fields of endeavor. 

For guidance on military matters, I naturally turn to the most quali- 
fied military experts in the country, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They 
are in the best position to evaluate the Nation’s military requirements, 
and establish priorities among the many pressing defense needs. 

General Twining is here, and will speak for himself, but I should 
like to quote 2 sentences from a statement I received less than 2 weeks 
ago from the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the subject of military incen- 
tives and the importance of the things I have been talking about: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe there is a vital need to increase the overall 
attractiveness of the professional military career in relation to its civilian 
counterparts in private industry. It is believed that a program of long-range 
incentives designed to this end is a matter of highest priority in order to obtain 
the requisite high professional level in our military force. 

The bill before you is, in our judgment, the best means available to 
us to provide the incentives needed to give our forces the trained 
young men that will keep it at a high professional level. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize that the job is not done when the new 
pay bill is passed. A compensation plan will be only as good as the 
administration of it. We are conscious of our responsibility in this 
regard. We expect to be held to it. 

To conclude: Our modern Armed Forces, with increasingly compli- 
cated weapons systems, need trained men more than ever before. 
They need in greater numbers men with leadership qualities, men of 
real ability who are prepared to make the military their careers. 

They need, in short, to be able to compete for our best young men 
with other career opportunities available to them. The plan we are 
proposing will give us substantial help in this direction; we believe 
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it is important to the welfare and safeguarding of our country. We 
recommend, therefore, that you gentlemen, whose record in this respect 
is known and appreciated by all of us, join in supporting this key 
piece of legislation that is before you. ; 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you Mr. Secretary. 

I understand General Twining wishes to be heard before we have 
questions, so, General Twining, we will be glad to hear your statement 
at this time. 

General Twintnc. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this 
committee, as the members of this committee are aware, the military 
and the Congress have many urgent defense problems to wrestle with 
if we are to maintain military superiority over the Russians. Many of 
you have already heard Secretary McElroy and me testify about rela- 
tive priorities for some of the weapons systems which we felt should 
be accelerated. There would be far from complete agreement among 
the services in any effort to establish absolute priorities for develop- 
ment of these new weapons systems. 

Today we are here to testify on a defense need which I, speaking as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, put at the very top of the 
priority list—in the No. 1 spot. I believe there is complete unanimity 
in the services that this is where it belongs. All might not agree on 
priorities for weapons systems, but there is no difference of opinion on 
our personnel needs. The effectiveness of the new complex military 
hardware which is forthcoming will be much reduced if we cannot 
train and retain over long periods of time the skilled manpower neces- 
sary to maintain and use these new weapons. So we must always come 
back to man—the ultimate weapon—and with him we are not doing so 
well in the military. It is because we are not doing well and have so 
recognized for a long time that the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensation was formed. You have al- 
ready heard from Mr. Ralph Cordiner, the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee. Suffice it for me to say that I believe in compensation law 
based on the principles enunciated by the Cordiner Committee is es- 
sential for the long-range security of the United States. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have considered and discussed our man- 
power problems many times over the years I have been a member. In- 
dividually every one of the Chiefs, at one time or another, has made 
statements in support of the Cordiner principles for bringing about a 
higher retention rate among officers and enlisted men in the Armed 
Forces. I, myself, as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, have testified 
in favor of the Cordiner proposals in other committees of the Congress 
because I see in them a plan which I believe would reduce the in- 
ordinate personnel turnover rate in the services. 

As Mr. McElroy has already mentioned, the Chiefs have recently 
made a collective—corporate body—recommendation in support of 
Cordiner type legislation. I want you to know that great unanimity 
exists among the Chiefs in our agreement on the necessity for action 
in this area. We all realize that military hardware, no matter low 
devastating—or plentiful—is useless without trained, skilled man- 
power and leaders. 

It is a simple fact that we are losing trained officers and men at an 
undesirable—and expensive—rate. Steps must be taken to reverse 
this trend—steps which I even rate ahead of missiles, airplanes, and 
atomic submarines. 
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We need in the Armed Forces a hard core of highly motivated pro- 
fessional volunteers, who stay with the services because they are de- 
voted to their work and are ‘satisfied with the monetary returns. I 
realize personnel and pay legislation is tremendously complicated and 
doesn’t always work out ex xactly as planned. Therefore, this commit- 
tee undoubtedly will want to examine the details “ this legislation 


with the eye of its long experience in such matters. I address myself 
only to the prince iples involved and the need for action—which is 
urgent. 


Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, General Twining. 

Mr. Secretary, I take it that your testimony is to indorse H. R. 
9979, the bill which is pending before us? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is the bill that came to us Trom the De- 
partment of Defense ? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right, sir. Before your approval of this bill, 
I take it that you had considered the recommendations of the Cordiner 
Committee ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And this bill represents what you, as Secretary of 
Defense, are willing to recommend to the Congress / 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. On yesterday we had Mr. Cordiner with us, and he 
testified quite strongly in opposition to this bill, 

Secretary McEx:roy. I knew that he had been in opposition to cer- 
tain parts of it. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is more nearly correct than the way I have stated 
it. Would you like to elaborate on that matter? 

Secretary McExroy. I have talked with Mr. Cordiner about this 
personally on 2 or 3 occasions. He happens to be a man I have known 
quite well over the years. As we de veloped our plan I did want to 
talk with him because I wanted to be certain that this was not a plan 
which, when you took all of its provisions together, would be some- 
thing that we would oppose. I thought that would be extremely un- 
fortunate. 

I know the points on which we differ with him. I think there are 
about four of them. If you would like me to, I will tell vou why we 
landed where we did, 

Mr. Ktrpay. I think that would be helpful. 

Secretary McEnroy. One of the points that I know Mr. Cordiner 
views negatively, and we are somewhat regretful about this, too, is 
our minimum of 6 percent to all members of the services except those 
who have been in the services less than 2 years, who would not get 
at least 6 percent under the application of the Cordiner principle. 

The reason we did that was that there has been an increase in the 
cost of living of about 6 percent since the last increase in military 
compensation. It seems to us, as a matter of equity, that military 
men who had chosen the military services as a career should receive 
that 6 percent if they remained in the service, and we assume, for the 
purpose of having a breaking point, that a man who had been in the 
services beyond 2 years had “chosen the milits ary as a career at least 
temporarily. 

That does, to some degree, interfere with the strict application of 
the Cordiner principle, because it is obvious that if a man is entitled 
to a 6 percent increase on the basis of merit and skill, he, under the 








Cordiner principle applications, will get the 6 percent, but a man 
next to him who might not be entitled to: any increase on that same skill 
basis would still get the same as he got, which would be 6 percent. 

On that basis there would be no premium given to the man who had 
demonstrated the superior skill. Now, then, over a period of time 
that works itself out, but that is one of the things that Mr. Cordiner 
does not like about our present bill, and as far as I am concerned, I 
think it is regrettable that we happened to put up this bill which com- 
pensates for special skills, special capacity, at the same time as we 
bad what we felt was an inescapable problem of recognizing the 
change in the cost of living for the great rank and file. 

But since the timing did happen to come at this point, we felt the 
provision we did make was one which was proper, so we put it in as it 
is shown. 

Another point that I know that Mr. Cordiner is opposed to is our 
having dropped the top pay for top officers from his figure of $2,000 
a month down to $1,700. I would like to say, if, in the wisdom of the 
committee, : is determined that the eclaiisiten would prefer to go to 
the higher figure, the Defense Department would not. oppose that. 

Mr. Kizpay. My recollection is that the only officer rate that he 
spoke of specifically was the $1,700 rather than $2,000 ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think he would also say that if there were a 
change—if we go from $1,700 to $2,000, would there be any change 
immediately lower—I thought this was true, but there would be some 
adjustment for those levels immediately below that top level in that 
case. 

Mr. Kinpay. I am sure that is true, —_ there would be the adjust- 
ment of those below. Mr. Secretary, I don’t believe that we should 
trouble you with extensive detail on this, because we will get that from 
Mr. Francis. I would like to have your observations on the other 
points of difference. 

Secretary McExroy. I think one of his other principal points of 
difference with us is that it is our plan to put into effect the added 
compensation rates which would be coming to the various grades over 
a period of 4 years, instead of immediately. Mr. Cordiner’s view is 
that if the man is entitled to this as an incentive, it should be done all 
at one bite. Our own view has been that it should be phased in over 
a period of 4 years; that if a man would be entitled under the applica- 
tion of the Cordiner principles under this pay bill to an increase of, 
say $400 a month increase, we would prefer to see this happen $100 
this year, $100 next year, $100 the next year, and $100 the year after 
that. However, the man would know at the time he was given the 
first $100 that this was one increment of a total of $400 which it was 
intended to give to him as a means of rewarding him for his competence 
in this professional service. 

I think you can take that one either way. I think I could talk it 
either way, but we feel that the 4-year phase-in has certain advantages 
over the immediate 1-stage application of this particular prine iple, 
which is that you have an opportunity, then, of observing over a period 
of years the man that you have selected as being entitled to this and 
to confirm your origin: al judgment that this was the right man to be 
selected for this favorable treatment, and as far as providing incentive 
is concerned, the man would know that this was coming to him, he 
would know that he would have to continue to earn it by his per- 
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formance, and that seems to us to have a defensible basis, as well as 
Mr. Cordiner’s proposal, which is to have an immediate payment at 
once. 

In any case, we continue to favor the 4-year phase-in, even though 
it happens that Mr. Cordiner doesn’t agree with us. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, was there a further point of difference that you 
recall, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know whether Mr. Cordiner referred 
to this yesterday, but we know there is one other point at which we 
departed from the Cordiner report. I think that Mr. Cordiner him- 
self has not really vigorously been a proponent of this, but neverthe- 
less it was in the report, and I assume he was favor able to it, and that 
has to do with the application of the 6 percent pay to retired military 
men. 

I know that this question has been raised previously in these hear- 
ings, and I would like to give you my own point of view toward it, 
It seemed to us as we put up this incentive pay bill that this was a bill 
which was intended to develop greater strength in our active fighting 
forces. We did not consider that this was a bill which covered for that 
reason the retired personnel of the military. 

Our position on the matter of whether this 6 percent compensation 
would be given also to retired personnel would be that if the members 
of this committee felt that that was desirable, we would not oppose it. 

Mr. Kirpay. It wouldn’t make you too unhappy if we decided to 
include that ? 

Secretary McEtroy. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Secretary, you spoke of the difference between the 
compensation for general or admiral. The O-10, of $1,700 recom- 
mended by the department, and $2,000 by the Cordiner Committee. 
Of course, the net difference is not ‘that great, because the additional 
$300 recommended by the Cordiner Committee was as an active duty 
supplement, so that it would not be carried over into retirement. 

Secretary McExroy. The top retirement is $1,700. 

Mr. Kitpay. The active duty supplement question comes up, and I 
would like to ask you this, with reference to that point—your bill 
contains an active duty supplement, as well as the Cordiner Commit- 
tee report, as to certain grades, and that this is regarded, I suppose, 
as some incentive to remain on ac tive duty ? 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. You have considered the point that this might be an 
incentive to actually get off active duty—if all retirement systems 
would contemplate that retired pay have some relationship to active 
duty income so as to avoid too great an impact on the standard of 
living of the individual, so that as we now have it, top retirement 
being 75 percent of the base pay, with nothing allowed for quarters, 
or subsistence allowance, or incentive pay for hazardous duty, we 
already have quite a differential between active duty income and re- 
tired pay, and this would constitute an aggravation of that situation. 

Secretary McExroy. I can see what you mean, Mr. Chairman. I 
have no feeling that this bill, as we have proposed it, is the end of the 
road in every one of its provisions, and if there is a question raised 
by any of these individual provisions of the bill, we would like to 
have the privilege of considering them with you. 





My judgment is, and I am sure that this is also yours, that this bill, 
as it was submitted, is not the form in which it will be finally enacted. 

Mr. Kitpay. Judging the future by the past, I would have to agree. 
I don’t believe there has ever been an occasion where we have re- 

rted the exact bill requested. I think there has been occasion when 
the bill we have reported has met general acceptance from all the 
services. We will remain in contact with Mr. Francis, with the 

svsoniiel assisiani, and with the other members of your military and 
civilian staff, which will be helpful to us. 

Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, although I haven’t seen the Cordiner 
report, I have heard a lot about it and I did listen to Mr. Cordiner 
yesterday. Mr. Cordiner stressed management and proficiency, as 
one would ope ao a big corporation. This military defense is just 
a little bit different, in my opinion, than operating a private enter- 
prise corporation. ‘There are traditions and characteristics and back- 
grounds that you just can’t look at too much from the management 
standpoint. 

He stressed, in the discussion yesterday—at least I concluded—a 
great deal about proficiency, and somewhere along the line he didn’t 
seem to think of the GI with the full field pack and the helmet and 
100 rounds of ammunition and a rifle on his back and going through 
the cold and heat ays filth and fatigue and misery and mud, and 
= atomic warfare, or the boy on the high seas doing the fighting 

r the boy who is a in the air, the bombardier—I just wondered 
oh, at you thought. 

It appears to me like we had too much management and too much 
proficiency, and not thinking so much of the ‘boys who are in the 
lower echelon who are going to give their service, and have continu- 
ously for many years. 

What do you think of the whole report ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I think very highly of the report, 
Mr. Gavin. I don’t know what Mr. Cordiner said in this respect, 
but I say, as far as I am concerned, the thing that we are looking 
ahead to is what I am sure is happening, which is that each year 
that goes by, we require a higher and higher level of skill among 
our military personnel. It is true in the “Army just as it is in the 
marines—I am speaking there of ground forces—just as it is of the 
men who run the airplanes or maintain the airplanes or run the 
ships or maintain the ships. 

I know, of course, that these men are fine paratroopers of ours, 
and are men who undertake heavy rigors in their service— 

Mr. Gavin. They are quite profic ient, too. 

Secretary McExroy. They are quite proficient, and this doesn’t 
exclude them from recognition, because they are required to have 
mechanical proficiency as well as men who hi appen to be maintaining 
the electronic parts of a highly technical airplane. 

I think what we are concerned about is not only the problem of 
today, but what we are fairly well convinced is going to be the even 
greater problem of tomorrow. It is quite conceivable—and_ this 
seems to be going on not only in the military, but in other parts of 
the life in this country—th: at you have less and less work for a man 
who is simply a laborer, and more and more for a man to do who 
is considerably above that in terms of skill. 
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Mr. Gavin. He didn’t seem to be too greatly impressed with the 
thought of an increase of 6 percent across the board from the lower 
echelon, and I concluded that on longevity that was another phase 
that he didn’t seem to be too impressed about or concerned about. 
He seems to think we ought to take a definite pattern that is recom- 
mended by the Cordiner Committee. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, our view, and I think this must also be 
his—I don’t think anybody is going to write one of these things 
and just have it be the end of the road. 

What General Twining and | are trying to do here today 1s tell 
you what we believe to be principles of a pay bill which we hope you 
will share with us in trying to write. 

Mr. Gavin. We are, and I want to join with my colleagues on the 
question of retirement pay, and I want my position understood, too. 

Secretary McExroy. I assumed there would be no great difference 
of opinion on that. As I say, we would not only not oppose it, but 
we would be very happy to ride with it. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Cordiner seemed to approach it as he would the 
management of a gigantic corporation, but there are some aspects of 
this national defense program that are entirely different from that 
you are going to find in private enterprise—as you well know—by this 
time, now. 

Secretary McExroy. As I say, I came from a company into the 
Defense Department, and I agree with you that there are differences, 
and there always will be. I am not saying they are differences in any 
negative way, because this just has to operate differently. At the same 
time, I would agree with Mr. Cordiner that there are certainly these 
principles of compensation for skill that make sense as a means of 
attracting and maintaining higher grade people. 

Mr. Gavin. There are some parts of the report with which I would 
be agreeable, too. : 

Secretary McExtroy. That is my point, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, I am impressed with your desire to get 
along with us fellows. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I felt that way from the first time I 
appeared, Mr. Rivers. I thought I was among friends. 

Mr. Rivers. There have been people who have been at the head of 
that gigantic building, who didn’t care how we got along up here, or 
whether we got along. It is kind of refreshing to find a man like 
you who comes from “that great corporation which you have headed 
with such great distinction. It looks like you recognized the lowly 
people, and I compliment you on it. 

This bill is not easy to write. It wasn’t easy for you to send it up 
here. I don’t know whether your predecessor would ever have sent it 
up here. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think he would have. 

Mr. Rivers. He might have. I will take your word for it. We 
surely didn’t get the Cordiner report up here. 

Now, the thing that strikes me—of course, we are going to get a 
pay bill out with a raise, you know that. As Mr. Kilday says, we 
have had pretty good luck with it under his able leadership in the 
past. We have written2 or3ofthem. We have written a dependents 
care bill and a nurse bill, and so forth. But management of this thing 
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is a very important thing. Under your Mr. Francis, who impressed 
me, too. 

This management has got to be done. Now, you might need to re- 
ward a cook as much as you do this pushbutton fellow. Because 
this is a pushbutton bill, as Mr. Cordiner said, or so it impressed me. 
He says you have to have good fellows now, for the next war. We 
also have to have some Marines who go into these brush fires, and 
whoever is going to be assigned to that. And they aren’t going to 
march on an empty stomach. You might have to have somebody to 
reward them across the board, in many instances. 

Now, if you follow the Cordiner idea—and I might be wrong— 
it looks like you might be—he lost not time in disclaiming responsi- 
bility for this bill. That was the first thing he did. 

Now, if you reward 15 percent lavishly, what is going to happen 
to the morale of the other 85? 

Secretary McEnroy. Well, it shouldn’t be too lavish, Mr. Rivers, 
and of course, we are thinking that the 6 percent which help the 
fellows—even those who are pretty ordinary in their ability, but 
just good, sound fellows—is an equitable way to treat them, if there 
has been an increase in the cost of living. 

Mr. Rivers. When you have a bill following this to assist you in 
getting rid of the chaff out of this wheat—do you have the law now? 

Secretary McEx.roy. Do you mean for the application of these pay 
principles? 

Mr. Rivers. Of the entire principle that we are languishing with. 

Secretary McExroy. If you are talking about another pay bill—— 

Mr. Rivers. Operation White Charger, Mr. Blandford tells me. 

Mr. Kintpay. Plucking. 

Secretary McE.roy. We are working on a bill which involves the 
application of some principles of personnel management which would 
give somewhat greater latitude in helping to see that these pay 
principles can work to professionalize your force. 

Mr. Rivers. So this is step No. 1, and step No. 2 will have to follow 
to fully implement it over the period of the allocated time that you 
and General Twining envision the greatest benefits from this bill; is 
that right ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, and then we have some work 
of our own to do which could be done by directive. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. There are a lot of things that could 
be done now if application were applied vigorously. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is something else we have been spending 
some time on this morning, and you are quite right about that. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Now we wrote the bill, you know, that gave the physicians and 
dentists $100 extra a month, and the reason we did that, we just. were 
faced with a condition where we had to have them. Now, this cuts 
that down doesn’t it? Do you think they would be very happy with 
that ? 

Secretary McE roy. I didn’t realize we were doing that. 

Mr. Kitpay. On those things, we can develop these details later. 

Secretary McEtroy. You put one to me that 1s past me. Would you 
like me to refer that to Mr. Francis, or would you like to catch it 
later? 
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Mr. Rivers. We will get that later. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will confine ourselves here to the overall prin- 
ciples of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Those are some of the things which we must consider 
in order to bring out a bill that will be acceptable. 

I thought of this question for General Twining: In your statement, 
General, you said, among other things, that you agreed with the 
Cordiner pr inciple, and that you had testified before at least one other 
committee on the Cordiner bill. Which of the two do you like the 
better? Now, you have testified on both of them, after today. 

General Twrntne. I was testifying on the Cordiner principles both 
times. 

Mr. Rivers. There was a bill over there; was there not? Didn’t 
you have a hearing on the bill? 

General Twin1ne. No, sir. 

Secretary McE.roy. The Senate hearings have not been held yet 

General Twrntne. This was last year on the Cordiner principles 
only. 

Mr. Rivers. You have no opinion on the Cordiner bill, do you? 

General Twrntne. Not as such. Just the Cordiner principle. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Kirtpay. I think we could save some time. General Twining, 
the principal Cordiner principle that you speak of is proficiency pay ; 
it is not ? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. What you need is a system under which you could 
compensate your technicians for their skill and their ability in the 
skill so that you can retain them against the competition of industry, 
whatever it takes? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Kizpay. Of course, it hasn’t been requested that legislation be 
passed for that purpose, but to utilize existing pay sc ales. I have 
suggested that we probably should include in this bill a specific au- 

hority for each of the services to establish a proficiency pay scale for 
whi atever their problems may be, so that could be t aken care of. You 
would have no objection to that? 

General Twintnea. No, sir; not a bit. 

Mr. Kitpay. And General Twining, the next question—and I think 
these are really the two big questions which are involved—is the ques- 
tion of continuing longevity. You would have no objection to con- 
tinuing longevity, prov ided you got an adequate proficiency pay system 
in addition to the pay which longev ity produces; is that cor rect / 

General Twininc. That might work against the principle of the 
Yoordiner Report—you see, what we are trying to do is elevate the 

5 percent group that was referred to earlier. We want those people 
to get to work and strive to get in the 15 percent group that receive 
special monetary rewards under Cordiner. I think this incentive of 
the hard cash will inspire the 85 percent group to do better. 

Mr. Rivers. But you are not wedded to the idea Mr. Kilday has 
brought out, that longevity has to be junked ? 

General Twintna. No. 

Mr. Rivers. If you have the right to move and move quickly to retain 
that man that you need in that highly sensitive and indispensable posi- 
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tion, regardless of who he may be—because it could be entirely true, 
in this push-button era, if we eve t believe that 
the flattop is relegated ‘to the bow and arrow and the can opener. I 
just don’t believe that. I believe it will be a few days before we have 
push-button warfare, if these hearings that we have in Mr. Vinson’s 
big committee mean anything. I just don’t think they are around the 
corner. I just don’t believe that. But if and when we do get to it-— 
I may be ahead of the point—it may be necessary to retire ; people at 
20 years. They might be worn out. They might be shaken to pieces. 

Like down at the FBI they have a special retirement, because those 
boys are under terrific pressure, those agents. 

Now, your 15 percent may be entitled to be retired at 20 years, and 
then if you include them in a pay bill, they will be rewarded because 
they willserve well. That is my philosophy on this retirement thing. 

I got some letters against it. I got some strong letters against it, 
but I never have been unanimous in my district, anyway. Now let me 
get this. I want to get back to this longevity. Are you wedded to the 
idea that longevity has to be junked ? 

General Twining. I have been interested in the men in the bottom 
bracket—the good corporal type. If you have a good man who isn’t 
quite good enough to get promoted or receive special proficiency pay, 
but still is a good fighter and a good soldier, you can keep him. But 
he is being paid for what he is doing under the Cordiner principles. 
His longevity doesn’t built up beyond a certain point. He shouldn't, 
at the end of his 30 years, receive the same longevity that a skilled 
man, who has gone to the top, should get. I would like to look at the 
question of whether longevity should be junked a little more before 
I answer it. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kilday suggested the fact that he gets proficiency, 
longevity wouldn’t necessarily have to be destroyed. The longevity 
wouldn’t destroy that man’s usefulness or his effect. 

General Twintnea. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. What you want primarily is the right to move and 
move fast. 

Isn’t that the principal thing? 

So it is entirely possible we may find that we are faced with a con- 
dition here after 175 years where we can stand on longevity all the 
time. 

Our minds are wide open on these things. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Bates 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, I was pleased to see your reaction to this 
question of the higher pay, not only because of the precedence this 
committee has established throughout the years, but because that is 
certainly as much of an integral part of the attraction to military 

service as active duty pay. 
_ Secretary McE troy. We felt it was arguable that we should put it 
In. 

Mr. Bares. Do you have an estimate on the cost of that? 

Secretary McE roy. $36 million a year is the estimate. 

That is the 6 percent, as against the existing retired pay rates. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Do we have a figure on the total ? 

Secretary Francis. We can get it. 

Mr. Bares. It was indicated that the across-the-board increase pretty 
well vitiated the purposes of this bill. Where it narrowed the pur- 
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poses he sought to extend. Do you have that feeling or do you feel 
you are just in an parent) difficult position because of circumstances ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think it destroys the vitality of the 
incentives offered by the bill, but it does have some dilution. However, 
as time goes by that will correct itself. 

Mr. Cordiner and I have worked with him enough 
in the past to know that if it is right, he likes to keep it right, and 
almost anybody else would, too. As I indicated earlier, however, it 
seemed to me there were overriding influences here of equit: able treat- 
ment of the rank and file in a time when the cost of living has 
advanced, which indicated to us at least that we should take this 
dilution as a price of establishing the more equitable treatment of the 
rank and file. 

Mr. Bares. And that is particularly true of course when pay raises 
for the civilians in Government is eminent too, is it not 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. I think if you pay the civilian employees 
in the Department of Defense this increased amount and don’t give it 
to the military, I don’t know how you can do that. 

Mr. Bares. Yesterday we also discussed the question of the fighting 
man, the fellow who is in the trenches, who is not necessarily a tech- 
nician, and for that reason I would like to get some sort of an explana- 
tion of the word “proficiency.” 

If a man is a proficient fighting soldier as contrasted with a regu- 
lar technician, would, under the language of this bill, he be entitled 
to advanced pay ? 

Secretary McE roy. I think not necessarily under the language 
of this bill but we have been discussing this morning a directive 
which we have the right to put into effect under our present powers 
and this directive has to do with proficiency compensation. 

Our intent was to give consideration principally to the highly 
skilled technical man but we have said with respect to a man, ‘who 
as was suggested here, might be a cook, or he might be just a very ’ good 
fellow in his job which might not demand extreme skill or a scarce 
skill. But if he were a very competent fellow in thejob that he was 
filling, even though it were not as scarce skill, to an extent of I think it 
is 10 or 15 percent of the total, we would authorize that he also be 
regarded as entitled to proficiency, so that it doesn’t exclude the fel- 
low who is just a darned good ‘all-around fellow in a less skilled 
assignment. 

Mr. Bares. And the flexibility of this particular bill permits you 
in many instances to make these changes that circumstances would 
suggest ¢ 

Secretary McEnroy. As a matter of fact, our present authority 
permits us to do that, and that is the way our minds are going. What 
this present bill does is to permit us, because of the addition of a 
couple of steps, to go even further in this proficiency application, 
so that we are strongly for the bill. But we can do quite a bit of 
this administratively under our present authority. 

Mr. Bares. Now, you have many billets in the military service 
where there is quite a shortage of individuals. I presume all of those 
would be considered under this bill. 

Secretary McExtroy. Yes. I think if cooks turned out to be very 
short, they would be given this incentive pay. I think it turns out 
that cooks aren’t very short right now so they wouldn’t be regarded 
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as coming into this category of the top priority, but the kind of people 
we are talking about primarily are those w ho require considerable 
training for their skill to be developed to an acceptable point. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bates, would you yield right there ? 

I asked Mr. Cordiner yesterday, if he only g got one thing—if con- 
ditions came to that—what would he desire most in a bill of this 
character. He said proficiency pay. That was the main thing. Isn’t 
that your position ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Rivers. The capacity to pay proficiency pay at the instance 
yu need to apply it, isn’t that right 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Hébert—— 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Secretary, I gathered from your testimony and 
General Twining’s testimony that you are merely setting a desired 
policy and let us carry out the policy that you desire, is that correct ? 

In other words, you are not wedded to the bill that you sent up. 

Secretary Mc Exroy. Not word for word. We are wedded to these 
principles. 

We think we recognize that you have as much interest in this as we 
have. 

We think if we have an understanding and a sympathetic reception 
on your part of our point of view, and we then may have the privilege 
of working with you as you develop what may be an ultimate bill, 
that is what we are hoping for, as far as our appearance this after- 
noon is concerned. 

Mr. Hénert. Mr. Cordiner testified yesterday very emphatically—he 
was very positive in his stand, that it was black and white, and with 
regard to longevity pay, he made the flat statement that longevity pay 
and proficiency pay could not be worked together effectively. 

Secretary McKEiroy. Well, I think—I am not enongh of a technician 
in this field to make this statement but I think that this is true: I think 
it would be very difficult to keep the same degree of compensation based 
on longevity and still provide the same kind of special compensation 
for special skill without considerable conflict in what you came out 
with. 

Now, at the same time, if it is the belief of the committee that that 
is what. it is striving for, we would help to achieve it. But I think 
as the chairman has said, the No. 1 objective is that what we come out 
with will be a sufficiently dramatic recognition in compensation of 
special skills so that we can attract these young fellows and hold them 
after we train them and make them really good. 

Mr. Hésert. Then do I gather from what you just said that you 
then still want to reduce to a degree—you didn’t say to what degree 
the amount of compensation for longevity. You want that “to be 
reduced. 

Secretary McEtroy. What I have said here—and this all depends 
on how you work it out—we do not say that length of service should 
be ignored but rather that a better balance be found between longevity 
and merit as a basis for pay. I don’t know whether that says it or not, 
and that, of course, is a pious statement, but it takes a lot of work, 
I think, to achieve it. 

Mr. Heserr. Mr. Blandford has suggested that you knock off the 
increments sooner. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. I mentioned to Mr. Hébert that much could be ac- 
complished along the same line by reducing the increments or at least 
having the increments stop sooner in the scales than they now do. 
That step was taken in 1955, and I gather that that is what you may 
have had in mind when you said said that you could blend this together 
in some way. 

In other words, to prevent the pay inversion in too many cases, you 
could have the increment stop at say 4 years instead of spreading it 
out for the E-3 to something like 16 years or something of that nature. 

Secretary McExroy. That is an example of the kind of thing which 
it seems to me is constructive as a suggestion and would be something 
we would like to work with you on. 

Mr. Hésert. General Twining is a beneficiary of the longevity sys- 
tem. What is your reaction on working the two together or what is 
your reaction ? 

General Twrvine. Of course, longevity has been one of the attrac- 
tions to the service. If a man comes in and he serves honorably and 
does his job for 30 years, under the laws he has been guaranteed 
certain retirement privileges based on longevity, and I think it is a 
factor to consider. But if we are putting in this new incentive pro- 
ficiency type of thing, I would like to think that over a little more 
as to just how you can blend proficiency and longevity together with- 
out hurting both, or either. 

Mr. Héserr. But you do subscribe to the idea that they could be 
worked out together in fairness to the men—— 

General Twrntne. I would certainly leave it to the committee. 
They have great experience with this. In working with the Depart- 
ment of Defense the committee might work something out on this. 
I would hate to say right now how you would mold the two together 
and get the best results. 

Mr. Héserr. J understand that, but at the same time the committee 
must take into consideration the impact on the individual. 

The morale of the services which we hear so much about, when 
we talk about housing and hospitalization and those other matters 
that have the impact on the morale and you, as I have said, have 
been in the longtime service and are a beneficiary of the longevity 
system. I would like to have your reaction as to what you think. 

General Twininc. The longevity and retirement privilege has been 
in the past one of the greatest incentives of our system, there is no 
question about it. 

Mr. Hésertr. Then would you like to see it retained in some form ? 

General Twintyc. Well, I don’t know under this new proposal. 
I would like to spend a little more time on that. That is the $64 
question. 

Mr. Hésert. The chairman says “Leave it there.’ 

I also gather, Mr. Secretary, that great emphasis has been placed 
on management. It was also placed on management by Mr. Cordiner. 
Of course, the management has not been born yet who can write : 
law that will make man: ugement work. It is people who don’t Sut 
it work. I think that is an important factor. No matter what we 
say in the law, if the individual administering that law is not a good 
manager, it just won’t work. 

I think we can concede that, can’t we ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 
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We would be quite willing if this were desired by the committee, 
once the bill is written and becomes the law of the land, to report 
to you how we do plan to implement this bill through our personnel 
management. 

If this bill were not managed crisply, so that you would identify 
these skills and identify them correctly, and then see that the men 
who were qualified were given the compensation to which they were 
entitled under this bill and then that they were continually stimulated 
to take the following steps as they hopefully got better and better, 
then it would be a great tragedy because it would mean that all of us 
had spent our time agdinst this thing and had gotten relatively little 

out of it. 

So this is something that I personally am very much wrapped up 
in, and whether you want to hear about it or not, I am going to hear 
about it within our own shop and follow it very c losely. 

Mr. Héserr. You are charged with the responsibility of it. You 
are testifying today, of course, as the Secretary of Defense, but you 
are just shortly removed from being a great industrialist and the 
head of a great industrial firm. 

Now, as I got the impression yesterday from Mr. Cordiner, who is 
a recognized great industrialist, he was attempting to apply, as I 
gathered his testimony, all the prine iples and coldness of a successful 
industrialist against a military operation. For instance, he decried 
the across-the-board approach and shunted off seniority. 

With your short experience in the military and your exposure to it, 
compare that to your industrial life. Would you share that opinion 4 

Secretary McExroy. I think what you have got to do is to build on 
what you have. You have certain moral factors that have been very 
important in the service and what you are saying is that you need 
some additions to those for what to some extent are new conditions, 
new requirements of personnel. 

don’t believe anyone would want to throw away what he has, 
which has been built into the people who constitute the present forces, 
and substitute something new without, as I say, building on what you 
have. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, one other question I want to ask you, and that 
concerns again—and I am merely repeating because you did not have 
the privilege of hearing Mr. Cordiner testify, and I don’t presume 
you have read his testimony. 

Secretary McExroy. Just the newspaper part. 

Mr. Hésertr. Mr. Cordiner made the statement that the adoption 
of his plan, which is, of course, not this bill, but is the principle of 
the bill, that this plan could eventually eliminate the necessity of a 
draft, the peacetime draft as we now have it. Do you concur in that? 

Secretary McExroy. I think that is quite a little ways down the 
road. I would certainly hope that might be true and, of course, if it 
did turn out to be true that through the pay bill and the good man- 
agement of it you were able to devi elop a desire on the part of many 
young men to push into the services as a means of getting a superior 

‘areer, then I think it could happen. But I think that is going to 
take a little while. 

Mr. Héserr. You don’t think that is around the corner. 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t believe it is. I wish it were around 
the corner. 
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Mr. Héserr. Whoever prepared this bill, did they have in mind 
such an idea is the possible elimination of the draft with a st: inding 
professional, highly skilled army ¢ 

Secretary Mc ‘Exkoy. It is a policy of the administration—— 

Mr. Héeerr. Military, I mean. 

Secretary McExroy. it is the policy of the administration to try 
to get to a point where we have a military force that is entirely based 
on volunteer enlistment. I don’t think any but the most visionary 
could hope this would happen very soon even with the results of this 
bill and even if we managed our personnel under it as well as anybody 
could be expected to do. 

Mr. Héserr. That was not a fact in the approac ‘h to the bill. 

Secretary McEtroy. Not a major factor. 

Mr. Hézert. There is one final question I have and I don’t know if 
these figures are accurate, but I think they are accurate enough for 
the purposes of the question. 

We hear a lot of talk and conversation about wanting to reward 
the young men and the technicians, the young fellow coming up and 
to give him at least comparable opportunity to remain in the military 
service as compared to going into the industrial life, or the ¢ omprtition 
of industrial life. 

Yet the figures that are given me—and these are not accurate, but 
certainly in proportion—that, in the cost of the bill, the officers, or 
hire of officers, it will cost $154 million, whereas enlisted personnel 
would only be affected to the extent of $44 million. That seems a little 
off balance, if we want to retain these young fellows in the service. 

Secretary McE.roy. We do want to retain the young fellows. What 
has happened, Mr. Hébert, is that the raises have been coming more 
in the lower echelon to the military than has happened in the officer 
ranks, so that this thing that they call compression, among the 
people who talk about pay scales, has taken place in the upper levels. 
Because of that fact there is, under this plan, a corrective applied 
which goes to, really, quite a considerable extent in the officer ranks, 
but it is only by doing this that you can get anything like the kind 
of compensation we want to the men who reach the top levels. 

We are attempting to provide what we think is necessary to attract 
a young man—I am talking now of a bright officer candidate—who 
is looking at the kind of thing he might aspire to if he turned out to 
be the best there was. 

And what you have said is true. I don’t know whether the exact 
figures are true, but, certainly, I know that the essence of what you are 

saying is true; that the officer grades are receiving more money than 
the enlisted grades. But it seemed nec essary to do that in order to 
correct what has been a long-accumulated compression in the oflicer 
structure. 

Mr. Hésertr. Now, isn’t it a fact, too, that under this present bill 
that you have you are going a in effect, cut the men in the lower 
levels instead of even raising them—I am thinking of the E-3, of the 
K-4, and the E-2, who will, on the average, take a cut. 

Secretary McE troy. I am confident—are you talking of the future ? 

Mr. Hésert. Yes. In the future they are going to get cut back. 

Secretary McExroy. That is the situation where the fellow who, 
having 2 years, now would get the 6 percent, but a fellow who has oe 
than 2 years comes up to his 2 years and under the Cordiner bill i 
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entitled, let’s say, to 3 percent. That kind of situation you are talking 
about could happen. I think that may be one of the situations that 
this committee may w ant to take a look at. 

Mr. Hénerr. Now, in that 6-percent, across-the-board raise for cost 
of living, on the basis of that principle, how about the 750,000 who will 
not be affected by the 6 percent across the board? Isn’t the cost of 
living up just as much for those 750,000 who won’t get it? 

Secretary McExroy. You are talking about those with less than 2 
years? 

Mr. Héperr. Yes. 

Secretary McKExroy. I, personally, think that this is a right point 
of view. That the time for the country to be rewarding men in the 
military is when these men have made some decision, a career decision, 
about the military. When that has been done, it seems to me that we 
ought then to give recognition, either through the 6 percent if they 
are just ordinary, good soldiers, or more generously if they are highly 
skilled. But we have felt that during the period when a man was 
the equivalent of a draftee—on obligated service, whether he was 
on the draft or had enlisted to kind of beat the draft—that we didn’t 
have the same obligation. 

Mr. Kitpay. And, of course, we don’t want to do anything to en- 
courage draft boards to bring in people with dependents, and, unless 
aman with less than 2 years has dependents, he has no cost of living. 
The Government provides it. He has room, board, clothes—I think 
he has to buy his toothpaste, his shaving material, pay for his laundry 
and his barber bill. 

Secretary McExtroy. That is true. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that he has full cost of living paid for by the 
Government. Now, if he should happen to have some collateral rela- 
tives or dependents who qualify, that increase should come under the 
dependents allowance law, not ‘under the pay bill. Not give it to 
everybody because you may have 1 percent dependents. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And, if it wasn’t for the draft board, you wouldn’t 
have got him to start with. You couldn't have brought. him in with 
oxen. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. You said a few minutes ago that the Defense Depart- 
ment was not wedded to this particular bill. Mr. Cordiner yesterday 
afternoon denied being the father of it, which makes it just about as 
illegitimate as it can be. I wonder if Mr. Cordiner’s opposition yester- 
day to any cost-of-living increase—it is quite at variance with the bill 
that has been introduced, and I would say it is quite at variance with 
the attitude of the committee—I wonder what you would think, as a 
sort of an off-the-cuff opinion, of the idea of perhaps trying to write 
this bill without any consideration for the cost-of-living increase, 
and then make a special section that would take into consideration 
the cost-of-living increase for everybody and make it so that it could 
be amended in the future, the cost-of- living part could be amended 
as the cost-of-living changes inevitably occur. 

Secretary McExtroy. One of the things, of course, that could have 
been done was to put the 6 percent in for everybody with 2 years’ 
service or more and then put the Cordiner principle applicable on top 
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of that. We think there comes a time when you have to consider the 
cost of these things. 

Mr. Wuson. It must be obvious that the whole structure needs 
realinement. No so much from a cost-of-living standpoint, but just 
from a general pay standpoint. 

Secretary McE:roy. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. Why can’t we get a military pay bill that will make 
those adjustments that are necessary, that can then be amended, 
as the civil-service pay bill is amended, on a percentage basis or on 
a simple basis to take care of the cost-of-living changes? 

Secretary McExoy. The technical part of your question -I am 
really not familiar with what the answer should be. Just how you 
accomplish those things. On your first observation, I think I should 
say in case there has been an indication that we don’t think much of 
our bill, either. I would like to correct that. We would be glad to 
have you pass this bill. I have said that, and what I have endeav- 
ored to suggest was that we were not so rigidly attached to every 
provision of the bill that we were not distinctly willing to discuss 
with experienced people who have the same general objectives that we 
have, how this thing might be done as well or better or through some 
changes in certain of the provisions. 

Mr. Rivers. You admit it is not 99444 99 percent perfect ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I only know one thing that is that good. 

Mr. Muier. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to fine him a dollar 
for answering that. 

Secretary McExroy. This will probably involve conflict of interest 
somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Rivers. Iam glad I gave you that. opening. 

Secretary McE troy. I didn’t mention anything. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, you were talking about the bill that 
was sent up and the need to continue on proficiency pay schedule. I 
have a little trouble understanding if that is a factual situation, where 
we are proposing to do away with longevity—I have a little trouble 
understanding why the bill that was submitted proposes to require an 
enlisted man in grades E-7 or E-6 or E-5, if he should be promoted to 
second lieutenant, take a reduction in pay. 

Secretary Francis. We have suggested in talks with the counsel 
that this bill be amended in order to avoid that as to any enlisted man 
promoted would not lose pay. 

Mr. Harpy. That is one other provision in there that you would 
recommended be amended. 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. There was another small one that I 
wanted to bring up and I will when I come back here Monday. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I want to talk about something else. We have 
been talking about efficiency pay. We got around to relating that to 
a scarcity of skills until I am not sure whether we have any distinc- 
tion left between the two—we were talking about cooks a minute ago 
and they might qualify for proficiency pay if they were scarce. 

Does that still—in other words, does the scarcity of the particular 
skill enter into whether they will receive efficiency pay? 

Secretary McExroy. To an extent it will; yes. It is assumed one 
of the things you are trying to do is to attract and retain people 
needed for the various positions and if you are unable to attract and 
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retain one kind of skill, then you better find some way to fix it, if it 
is essential to the operation of your forces. 

Mr. Harpy. I believe it would be correct to infer that most of the 
people have to go and become foot soldiers. That would seem to be 
the scarcest of skills at the moment. 

Secretary McExroy. Not with the draft operating. If we don’t 
i a deat baw, it potas to dines 

Mr. Harpy. Well, we have a draft law now. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. The only reason we are drafting them, though, is be- 

cause they don’t volunteer. 

Mr. Kitpay. They do volunteer because we do have a draft. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know which came first. 

Secretary McExroy. I think Mr. Hardy, that it probably is just as 
well not to speculate on what may be scarce in the future. I think it 
may be just as well to discuss what is scarce now and what is scarce 
now, of course, is the fellow who requires quite a good deal of training 
and gets into the area of a skilled artisan kind of operation. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t get them in the draft. 

Secretray McEnroy. You don’t get them manufactured in advance 
of the draft. You train them. 

Mr. Harpy. One of two other things I wanted to talk about: Is 
there any reason why under the existing Officer Personnel Act— 
this is a question that I asked substantially in the same way yester- 
day—why you cannot actually accomplish a proficiency pay system 
through promotion and recognition of proficiency? You don’ t have 
to wait for the full length of time in grade. 

Secretary McExtroy. Your question had to do with whether we 
could do that in the enlisted ranks or officers ? 

Mr. Harpy. I am talking about the offic ers right now. 

Secretary McExroy. I think the real problem that we have in the 
officer ranks is the rate of compensation for various of the officer grades 
and the compression that we feel we have had there in relationship 
to other career opportunities outside of the military services. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you can award proficiency and outstanding per- 
formance by accelerated promotions, can’t you ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Temporary, yes; or spot promotions, 

Mr. Harpy. And there have been a lot of temporary ones in the 
Air Force, General. They have certainly done a lot more promoting 
than the other services in the past few years, is that right? 

General Twrnine. And we get to a point where we can’t promote 
any more. We have filled up all the authorized spaces. 

Mr. Harpy. That is something else. That is a question of spaces. 
So this space thing is the thing that holds you back. Your limita- 
tion in particular grades. W hich leads me to another question: If 
we are so concerned about acquiring proficiency in some of our officer 
grades, how does it happen that we have so recently r. i. f.’s so many 
Reserve officers? Now in the last 2,500 that the Air Pesos has r. 1. f. ‘d, 
you had quite a few B-47 pilots. Is that an indication that you didn’t 
have so much of a shortage in that particular skill ? 

General Twrxtnc. The Air Force probably had good reason for 

i. f.ing those people. They had better ones on board or I am sure 
they wouldn’t have r. i. f.’d them. 
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Mr. Harpy. Is there an indication that you don’t need them now 
and that you are not real short of them ¢ 

General Twrinc. Well they were reduced in their total strength. 
In order to get under the new ceiling they had to r. i. f. the ones who 
are least desirable. 

Mr. Harpy. I wonder if you would care to comment on an observa- 
tion that was made to me after the meeting was over, when I had been 
inquiring about the definition of “fully qualified” and raised the 
question as to whether the rigid application of some sort of definition 
of “fully qualified” might be the device which is holding down the use 
of the present act as a proficiency pay system. 

After the meeting somebody said to me, “Don’t you know anybody 
who is fully qualified / Anybody who is an Ac ademy graduate.” 

I would not say that is a correct criterion, but is there any basis for 
assuming that that has anything to do with promotions ? 

General Twrntno. No; I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Harpy. The question comes down to a question of fairness, 
General, in this promotion system. Now there isn’t anything going 
to work in a proficiency pay system until you have a fair way to : ad- 
minister it. Now if there is inequity in the present system, the super- 
imposition of a kind of system proposed by Mr. Cordiner would be 
much more complicated to carry out; isn’t that correct ? 

That is the only reason I raised the point. Isn’t it going to be so 
difficult under the bureaucratic system that we have where you are 
placing in some superior officer the right to pass on a man and say 
whether or not he shall be promoted and receive more pay, don’t you 
think that will be a virtual impossibility ¢ 

Secretary McExtroy. We don’t think so, Mr. Hardy. It falls under 
the subject of management and I think you have got a right to your 
own opinion on it, but we think we can handle it in a way “which will 
give us the recognition—first of all, the selection—of the people who 
have the qualities who ought to be recognized and then see that they 
get it and see that they continue to earn it. 

Now don’t get any thought that this is going to be 100 percent be- 
cause it is not. 

Mr. Harpy. My question is whether or not it isn’t going to be 
magnified many times if we put into effect the kind of a proficiency 
system that is proposed under the Cordiner report. 

Secretary McE.roy. We don’t think so or we wouldn’t have rec- 
ommended this. We think that this is a workable plan and we think 
that once people who have the responsibility of working under it 
are acquainted with it for a while and operate under it—and we will 
give them some help while they are getting acquainted with it—we 
think it will a“ really very well. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t subscribe to the observation that I referred to 
a while ago that was made to me yesterday that an Academy grad- 
uate was, per se, a fully qualified person for promotion and I ‘want 
to make it clear that observation came ae a person who was sitting 
in the audience and not from somebody else, but I do think that every 
so often a good many people have had reason to believe that it was a 
big help. 

That is about as modest a w ay as I know how to put it. 


Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Reece. 
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Mr. Reece. General Twining, the turnover in the officer grade con- 
stitutes a serious problem in itself, does it not ? 

General Twining. Yes, it does, right now. 

Mr. Reece. The qualified, highly capable officers taking advantage 


of opportunities in industry before they attain the higher r grades. 


What do you think is the greatest inonative for an officer to remain 
in the service, to the end? 

General Twinine. Well I think this thing we are talking about 

right now. Generally the smartest and sharpest young boys : are the 

ones who want to get out because they are competitive. They know 
they are capable and qualified. If they could see a better rate of pay 
in the services, I am sure they would be more inclined to stay in. 

Mr. Reece. It isn’t just to get a rate of pay, is it? It is the item 
of security. 

General Twintna. They have that under the present system, the se- 
curity. They have that now. 

Mr. Reece. That is true. 

Is it your observation there is one other thing which influences the 
very < capable officer to be inclined to take advantage of outside op- 
portunities, sometimes even against their better judgment, so to speak, 
and that is the feeling that they are carying the load for somebody 
else ? 

I am sure it is inevitable that in every shop, somebody is relied upon 
to do the job more than somebody else who prob: ibly is compensated 
and has equal or greater rank than he, and that is something that 
evolves toward the « question asked by the gentleman of Virginia. 

Just how to overcome that is not easy. Even a qualified officer 
doesn’t want to destroy this system of security. He might feel he is 
better qualified than the other man above him, but he doesn’t want to 
take that right away from the man who is above him in order to make 
space for himself. 

The element of security becomes a very important thing, it has 
seemed to me, among the officer personnel. 

General Twrxiva. I think it is, yes, sir. I agree with you. 

Mr. Reece. In reference to this ‘profici lency pay, I think we are all 
impressed, Mr. Secretary, first with Mr. Cordiner’s sincerity and the 
very fine contribution he has made, not only in the work, itself, but 
alerting the country to the seriousness of the problem involved. But 
at the same time we, I think, could not help but be impressed that he 
was a perfectionist and not having the responsibilities that you have, 
he probably can’t adapt himself quite as readily as you are able to 
adapt yourself, to the conditions as they are, and not the conditions as 
you would like to see them. 

With reference to these technicians who are going to be the bene- 
ficiaries or the chief beneficiaries of the proficiency pay, or pay for 
proficiency, General, are the majority of them trained in the service 
or do they come in trained ? 

General Twininc. The majority of them are trained after they get 
into the service. Of course, a pilot has his pilot training before he 
comes in. Actually he is in the service before he takes it, so I would 
say the majority are trained after they come into the service. 

Mr. Reece. In connection with the more modern war machinery, the 
missile. 

General Twining. It would be the same thing there. 
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Mr. Reece. That would be even more true there, I assume ? 

General Twininec. That is correct. 

Mr. Reece. The greater majority of them would be trained after 
they got into the service. 

General Twintna. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Reece. They will come in through the ordinary channels, 
whether it is by the draft or enlistment ‘and their aptitude will be 
recognized and they will be put in a position to take the technical 
training. 

So that would not the officers in charge, would not that give them 
the opportunity to fit them into these profici lency pay sc: ales without 
any overriding management difficulties 

General Twrntne. I should think it could be handled without too 
much difficulty. 

All of these things are not easy to handle. Our present system takes 
a lot of administrative work and this system will, too. But I am sure 
we can do it. 

Mr. Reece. In providing the opportunity to apply this pay for 
proficiency, it does not take away from the Department of Defense 
the opportunity that it now has to reward the ordinary soldier who 
excels, does it ? 

General Twintnc. No. 

Mr. Reece. That is nobody loses anything ? 

General Twintne. No, I don’t see how they do. 

Mr. Reece. My observations over the years has been that the aver 
age good man who doesn’t lose anything never feels badly about the 
man who is better trained than he is, being recognized. It contributes 
to morale without destroying morale. 

As far as I am concerned, I am not too much concerned about the 
percentage of the cost of this being involved in the officer personnel. 
We can’t run the Defense Department without officers and the prob- 
lem of retaining—of training and retaining good and superior offic ‘ers 
is, I would think, about as serious as training and retaining the en- 
listed personnel. 

General Twrn1ne. That is correct. 

Mr. Reece. It would be my hope, however, that the factor of pro- 
viding adequate living facilities for our families long before the 
Department went as far as it has in providing facilities for enlisted 
men—it was my feeling if provision could be made for the enlisted 

man to take his family with him, that a great deal would be accom- 
plished toward not only providing career personnel but a highly 
satisfied personnel in the service. 

Only a few days ago I had a letter from the wife of a young officer 
and she was telling me about all the hards ships she is having, but she 
said that was part of the game and they were going along. She would 
have liked to have had more, but she was getting along and she was 
part of the team. 

I don’t think you have to provide the best of living facilities, but 
I think that does become a very important element in this whole 
thing. 

General Twintna. It is very important. 

Mr. Kixpay. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Secretary, in summing up the advantages of the 
proposals under the Cordiner report yesterday, Mr. Cordiner said 
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first, about a 15-percent improvement in combat capabilities of the 
United States Armed Forces in present levels of expenditure or in 
fact any level of expenditure now under discussion. 

I take that to be the operational effectiveness of our forces would 
be increased by 15 percent. 

Did the services, the Department of Defense, make any estimate 
for him along that line—and if so, upon what was it based? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, Mr. Cordiner has told me that all of his 
figures of that kind did come out of the services, but how that was 
based, I don’t know. I haven’t found any of the services who quite 
understand where those figures came from, either. 

Do you know, General Twining ? 

General Twinrne. I think they came from the separate service 
ee 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think there is any question but what 
Mr. Cordiner is right, that every figure he uses came right out of the 
services. 

Mr. Mitter. Did they come officially out of the services ? 

Secretary McExroy. They came to him out of the services, but I 
don’t think you have ever seen any of these figures come as confirmed 
by the services, by the Department of Defense, or anybody else. 

In fact, one thing we have been trying to get away from ever since 
I have been down here is that commitment to save $5 billion a yeal 
We would like to save $5 billion a year and like it very much, but the 
savings, the potential savings here, are dependent on quite a good 
many “contingent benefits, as I am sure you know, Mr. Miller, and we 
just feel that we would like to forget that that figure was ever 
mentioned. 

Mr. Mituer. These are figures that are official figures, yet they are 
not quite official figures. 

Secretary McExroy. I really don’t know where they came from. 

General Twining. Each service submitted what their savings would 
be under this kind of a plan. These service savings figures were 
presented to the Secretary of Defense, but I am not sure ever received 
official Secretary of Defense sanction. 

But they are the figures and the services feel pretty certain they 
are accurate. They think they can actually make the savings they 
have indicated. 

Secretary McEtroy. Let’s say they think they can accomplish them 
but I don’t think any of them feel their budgets can be cut by those 
amounts when this plan is put into effect. I think they would answer 
two different ways. 

Mr. Mitter. I want to point out, Mr. Secretary, I didn’t go into 
No. 2, which is the $5 billion. I didn’t want to ask too much about 
that one. 

You would rather say “substantial savings” ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, I would, and they will be substantial, too. 

Mr. Mitre. I think that is right, but I was just wondering how 
we could pinpoint this 15 percent. 

Secretary McExroy. I think it would be very difficult. A thing 
we are quite willing to say is within a couple of years we think th: at 
if this plan does not save more money than it heron then we have 
chosen badly, or we have administered badly, or both. So that we 
think that the money improvement is substantis iI. 
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Mr. Miter. Now, as I get this, one of the conclusions that I draw 
is that we are going to attract—to use General Twining’s words—the 
qualified, sharp, young fellows. We are going to give them some 
incentive pay, and we are going to get out the chaff. 

Secretary McEtroy. We are hoping to upgrade the quality of the 
service, enlisted men and officer grades both. 

Mr. Mitier. Then what are we going to do with those young men 
who are not qualified, sharp, young fellows? Are we going to still 
carry them as deadwood ? 

Secretary McExroy. No, I think they will be outside of the serv- 
ices—in some sort of employment outside of the services. 

Mr. Miter. Then the next thing is, when does a man cease to be 
a qualified, sharp, young fellow ? 

Secretary McExroy. That falls in the range of administration of 
this plan, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miiuer. As soon as he loses that qualification, then our effort 
is going to be to get him out of the service ¢ 

Secretary McEroy. Not necessarily out, because we have some 
places that don’t require the peak skills. But what we do have is 
too many places that do require the peak skills that require years 
of training, on which we have too much turnover. 

Mr. Miuxer. That is right, but then aren’t we prone to set up this 
sort of an organization where we are going to take a well-qualified, 
sharp, young fellow, teach him these skills, when he is burned out, 
as I have seen many officers burned out because of overwork and be- 
cause of overdevotion, and many men, when he is burned out, then 
we are going to put him out to pasture or get rid of him in the service. 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t quite see why we should burn out 
men 

Mr. Miter. Aren’t you— 

Secretary McE.roy. Any more than you burn out men in any kind 
of activity. I suppose—— 

Mr. Mixxer. Politicians. 

Secretary McExroy. I know you fellows work pretty hard and 
there is a good deal of work in industry, and so on. Certain people 
can’t quite “stand it, but I don’t believe you can have a man stay in a 
spot when he is no longer qualified to fill the job. 

Mr. Miter. That is right, I agree with you fully, but the question 
is, What are you going to do with him? Are we going to demote him, 
then? You are gover ‘ned by manpower limitations. are you not? 

Secretary McE roy. I would hope the man you are talking about 
might have had enough service to be retired. I don’t think men burn 
out really, too young. I think if a man starts up the ladder, he prob- 
ably has got the basic qualification to go a fair amount of the way up 
the ladder, and even though every man has his limitations, I presume, 
if he goes up a reasonable distance, he should be able to at least hold 
that spot. 

Mr. Miter. That is true, but I was thinking of those cooks in re- 
cent times, now, when you no longer have a great necessity for more 
cooks. Suppose one of these cooks gets old, what are we going to do 
with him? I am concerned in this. The Government of the United 
States has recognized wartime service. We have the Veterans Prefer- 
ence Act. You have heard of that? 

Secretary McExroy. Surely. 
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Mr. Mitier. We have gone further in the Veterans Preference Act. 
We say where a man is disabled and has 10 percent disability from 
combat disability, you’ve got to keep him. He may be inefficient; 
he may not be the top, but hec an’t be rif’d. A man with a much higher 
efficiency rating has to go befort he goes. Why? Because we say 
we want to recognize a man who has made a contribution to burn 
himself out in the interest of his country. 

Now, maybe that isn’t done in private industry, and yet that is the 
thing that struck me yesterday, that we were trying to apply rules 
that are foreign to our thinking to date, with respect to old soldiers. 

Secretary McExroy. I would feel this way, Mr. Miller—and this I 
would say would apply both to industry and the service—as long as 
you have a relatively small number of the people you are talking 
about, so they don’t interfere with the efficient operation of the service, 
whether it is a service or a business, you can stand that; and considera- 
tion, it seems to me, properly should be given to loyal service and serv- 
ice that has really cost a man a certain amount of his effectiveness. 
But you can’t fight wars with nothing but that kind of people. You’ve 
got to have a professional service to fight the kind of wars that I am 
afraid we are going to have if we have any in the future, and I hope 
we don’t. 

Mr. Miter. I agree with you there, but a minute ago you made 
a statement that rather made me question it, and I tried to take it down. 
You said, talking about these people, “And see that they continue to 
arn.” Now, the implication I put on that was, when you cease to 
earn it, you were the old soldier who was just allowed to fade away. 
That is the thing that bothers me. I think the thing I don’t like to 
see is the tampering with the longevity feature of this thing: We 
offer young men security if they come into the service. Hasn’t that 
been one of the big arguments? 

Secretary McE roy. I think you would agree with me, Mr. Miller, 
that longevity doesn’t mean a feather bed. A man doesn’t get into a 
spot and then lie down and let the rest of the people work. That was 
the only thing I meant by what I said; that he should continue to 
work up to his ability. Heshouldn’t get, let’s say, into 

Mr. Miniter. He should continue to give his best. 

Secretary McExroy. That is it. 

Mr. Mituer. But, when his best ceases to be below the standard for 
that qualified, sharp, young fellow, I want to be sure we are still going 
to say, “You gave your best at that time. Now we will try and find 
aspot for you.” 

Secretary McExroy. I would hope that would be true, too, but he 
ought to get out of the way of a qualified fellow, because, if that 
happens to be a job where the lives of several fliers depends on how 
good he is, he just must not do a job when he is not good enough for it. 

Mr. Mitier. That is right. It just goes to show, I think, ‘Mr. Sec- 
retary, that we have a very complicated, involved matter in our hands, 
and it is something that we can’t just pull the solution for out of the 
air, and we can’t come up and rather pontifically say, “This is what 
has got to be.” 

Secrets iry McErroy. That is right. You are dealing with people. 
— dealing with human beings, and you ought to “treat them on 
that basis. 
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Mr. Muuier. And you are asking human beings to make great sacri- 
tices when they go into the service. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, sir, and I want to compliment you and 
General Twining upon your approach. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Secretary, wouldn’t the inclusion of a combat- 
pay section in this bill be of help in giving needed incentives to career, 
frontline, fighting men ? 

Secretary McExroy. There is no combat feature in this bill because 
it is a peacetime bill. It is assumed that, if you had war, there would 
be a combat premium. 

Mr. Bennerr. Has the Department given consideration to standby 
legislation to provide for such pay in time of war? 

Secretary smaaor. I am not conscious of any. We haven’t done 
so, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. In view of the fact that we are trying to get proper 
incentives, and in view of the fact that we already have hazard pay 
for many thinks like going down in diving bells and all sorts of other 
things which only happen a few times in the military career, I do hope 
that some consideration will be given by the Department of De- 
fense to a combat-infantry bill to be enacted at this time or a combat 
bill to be enacted on a standby basis for application in time of war. 

Now, the only thing I would like to ask about has already been 
touched upon a little bit by Mr. Cordiner yesterday, and that is the 
question of what you do in the case of a particular young man, service- 
man, who no longer fills a spot which you are particularly anxious to 
have filled, and his proficiency, therefore, has become a matter of 
no great importance to the service. Just how are you going to go 
about demoting this man and at the same time retaining good morale 
throughout the service ! 

Secretary McExroy. I think you would probably shift him into a 
skill which was in demand, and try to do it with a minimum of loss 
of time. 

Mr. Bennerr. You would try to see if you can get the men of the 
best I. Q. and best adaptability in the service and just hope that their 
es in a particular line would be an indication that they might 
9e able to be proficient in another line that might eventually be more 
important. 

Mr. McEtroy. That is right. It starts out with an intellectual ca- 
pacity. You pretty nearly have to have that. That doesn’t mean you 
have to be the smartest fellow in the place, but you have to have a 
reasonable ability to understand. Then some people have aptitudes 
which involves ability to work with their hands and think about elec- 
trical circuits and that kind of thing. 

Mr. Bennett. As you know, in industry this is not exactly an aca- 
demic thought because a great many people in industry wish to have 
cost-of-living rises apply to them and have no interest in a cost-of- 
living decline when it comes to having a declination, or have on in- 
terest in taking on their shoulders part of the loss of the corporation 
if they are going to get part of the profit in time of profit. 

And so, therefore, this is a thing which has been considered by 
millions of Americans—maybe not in precisely this way, but a simi- 
lar point has been considered and, so far, industry has not been able 
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to work out a formula in this field. I hope that the Department of 
Defense will be able to do so. 

Mr. McExroy. Well, industry does do this. If a man leaves a spot 
where he is making, let’s say $3 an hour, and that job stops being 
there for some reason—maybe you discontinue that operation or that 
part of the business or something and the man shifts over—then he 
cooperates, of course; you and he work together to try to find another 
spot in the business for him. If you find one the level for which 
is $2.50, he will take it at $2.50 with the hope of working back to 
his $3. 

I am not saying he is as happy about that as if he still made the 
$3, but this happens with not great infrequeney in industry, and it 
is done on a basis where you talk with the man, he understands what 
the problem is, he knows he can’t go in over here at $8 where every- 
body else is making $2.50, so that he understands. If he doesn’t like 
it, of course, he always has a right to look for employment elsewhere. 
But the kind of thing I am talkmg about does not happen infre- 
quent ly. 

Mr. Bennerr. In the future, we could envision a man in the armed 
services looking at his career somewhat this way; that he would feel 
that if, within the period of his enlistment, he could carry on his pres- 
ent proficiency, and there was still a desire for that particular pro- 
ficiency, he would have a good chance of reenlisting. However, if 
it looked like that particular category was going to be an excess in 
personnel, he might have to shift around and find someway to qualify 
himself. Otherwise, he would not, probably, be allowed to reenlist. 

Secretary McEnroy. Well, we would help him. We are assuming 
now that the man has the kind of qualifications you and I are talking 
about, which is, he is a good, hard worker; he has a good mind for 
learning; he may not be officer caliber, but he has a good mind for 
learning skills of an artisan kind of a nature. In that case, we would 
like for him to move over and we would like to retrain him in another 
skill. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Huddleston—— 

Mr. Huppteston. Referring back to Mr. Bennett's questions about 
combat pay, one of the good number of questions which concern me 
about this legislation and I am sure will concern the public in general 
at the time the committee is called on to give its stamp of approval 
on some kind of pay legislation, is the question of what we should do 
in the case of the infantryman or the doughboy, so to speak, in the 
event of a brush-fire war. 

Now, this legislation seems to take account of peacetime and even 
take account of all-out war when there really isn’t any rear echelon. 

Now, in the case of a Korea-type of action where the man based 
at some airfield in California, or Florida, receiving this proficiency 
compensation, and another man who is shouldering a rifle is in some 
distant area of combat, without any additional proficiency compensa- 
tion or anyother type of compensation, it seems to me that that is 
going to be unpalatable to the general run of the American people 
when this legislation comes up for action by the committee unless 
the committee does take some action to prepare itself for this addi- 
tional risk which the infantryman or the doughboy will take in the 
event of a brush-fire war. 
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We have taken here in the legislation—the Department of Defense 
has taken good account of the question of providing necessary skills 
but there is another factor involved also and that is this question of 
risk. 

There has been no compensation in this legislation and I am sure 
none intended to compensate a man for the risk that he might take in 
the event of a brush-fire war, or some situation which might develop 
which would cause him to be placed in jeopardy of life or limb. 

{ think that we have to take account of that in this legislation some- 
where and I would appreciate having your comments on that. 

Secretary McExroy. As I said to Mr. Bennett, this was written as 
a peacetime forces bill. Whether there should be some reference in 
this to the fact that it would be considered that a combat premium 
should be paid in case of actual participation in hostilities or some 
such terminology as that, I don’t think we have considered it, but we 
will be very gl: rd to consider it with you and the committee. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Would the Department have any objection to 
putting some type of provision in here that would give a certain type 
of risk compensation to the man who is required to undergo certain 
hazards in the event of a brush-fire war ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know how specific you are planning it. 

If you are talking about some such statement as “this is a peacetime 
deal, but it is to be assumed that in case of hostilities, the men involved 
in the hostilities would be given pay recognition through some sort 
of combat premium which would be proposed at the time of the out- 
break of hostilities,” if that is being suggested I don’t think offhand 
we would oppose such a proposition but it is a matter which requires 
a great deal of consideration. I am not in a position to commit the 
executive branch of the Government on such an important item as this 
at this time. 

Mr. Huppteston. I feel it would make the bill more palatable to 
the general public and also to this vast number of military personnel 
who will not qualify for any of these proficiency compensation provi- 
sions under this bill which has been presented by the Department of 
Defense. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Blandford, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, sir. I will celebrate my birthday and refrain 
from asking questions. 

[ Applause. | 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Gavin has a question—— 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. C ordiner stated here very definitely, “Savings up 
to $5 billion annually.’ 

He broadcast that statement to the American people and they will 
want to know what Defense is doing about it and what the Members 
of Congress are doing about it. 

Here he goes on and he states this: 

Such savings are, of course, extremely difficult to calculate with any pre- 
cision and only represent those improvements to which dollar value can be 
assigned. For example, the calculations 
you might listen to this, General Twining— 


the calculations include the reduction in losses due to aircraft and ship acci- 
dents ; the increased availability and use of equipment when it is properly main- 
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tained; the reduction in fuel and operating costs when fewer training missions 
are required, and other measurable items. 


Then on the next page he goes on to say this: 

There are many skills which are not only difficult but dangerous to learn. 
Flying a jet airplane is one example tbat everyone will understand. Accidents 
in training are inevitable. Yet these cause a tragic loss of life as well as the 
loss of expensive equipment. The Air Force and the Navy have calculated that 
accidents cost them nearly $2 million a day for fiscal year 1956 in materials 
alone. These are accidental losses in life and money that can be attributed 
to lack of experience in peacetime. 

Now, how are we going to give this man, if you are going to cut 
down all these training programs, the experi ience to use this equip- 
ment, how are we going to arrive ‘at a savings when he doesn’t have 
the experience to qualify or to handle these various pieces of equip- 
ment? He says cut down on training programs, cut down on the cost 
of the fuel on the other hand, and then he attributes the loss to lack 
of experience. 

What do you think about those conclusions ? 

General Twrnrne. Well, the idea in the Cordiner plan is, if we 
retain these pilots, we won t have to train so many new ones each year. 
Therefore you cut down the expense of running your training estab- 
lishment. Your pilots will be more experienced ‘and you won't have 
as ms ny accidents. And I think Mr. Cordiner is right. 

Mr. Gavry. That is an important point for us to consider, then, 
how we can retain the se men in the service so that we have them 
available. 

General Twintne. I was Chief of the Air Force when these reports 
were made, and I remember them. I went over them very carefully, 
and they run up to big numbers. But some of the savings are very 
hard to pin down, of course. 

Mr. Gavin. He talks about $5 billion. 

General Twintna. I recall those figures. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think he can reach that figure ? 

General Twintna. I think the savings will be considerable. I 
wouldn’t want to have to back a figure of $5 billion today. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think you can get to that figure, Mr. Gavin, 
with all of the things that Mr. Cordiner has included there. If you 
save a great many of the planes that are lost due to pilot error, would 
not have taken place if you had had a man operating the plane who 
left you last week to go over to apply for a job with somebody else; 
if you figure that the. plane may have had its difficulty or may have 
been cracked up on a runway because of inadequate maintenance, 
which was due to the fact that a maintenance man had left, and you 
had to have a fellow work on the plane who was less competent—that 
is stretching it out but yet you can make sense out of it. 

What we are more likely to say—at least, the way I feel to say this, 
is that you can show definite savings and commit yourself to find the 
money to pay for this within a period of a couple of years, and in 
addition to that I believe the rest of the money that is talked about 
as the difference between $5 billion and that amount of money would 
be reflected in an increased efficiency of your force, and that is just 
as important to me as money savings. 

Mr. Gavin. Since you have been there do you know of any training 
programs that could be discontinued ? 
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Secretary McExroy. Well, we have some reductions in certain ac- 
tivities of the Air Force which are being gradu: lly reduced, yes. As 
the size of the forces are being reduced the tr aining saegtawn’ ‘is sibling 
reduced. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. McElroy. 

Now, while we have you here, Mr. Secretary, and while you are 
relatively new in office, I want to make a request of you. 

Secretary McK LROY, All right, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. That you employ some rather bright, energetic person 
in your Department to make a particular study of the laws which have 
been passed by Congress within the last 5 or 6 years, such as the 
Contingency Option Act, with its benefits for the survivors of retired 
personnel under that law; reenlistment bonuses, the Survivors Bene- 
fits Act under which all members of the Armed Forces get full social- 
security coverage, the only public employees in the United States who 
do get that. Other c ities, counties, and States have given a portion of 
their existing retirement system and social security, but only the 
military in the United States get all of their preexisting retirement 
rights, ‘and things of that kind, plus full social-security coverage. 

The Dependents’ Medical ( oo Act, where the entire family of a 
member of the armed services can check into any hospital in the United 
States and have the Government pick up everything except the first 
$25 of the check no matter how high it may be. 

Each of the services should be required to see to it that in every 
military organization there is somebody with the responsibility of 
bringing these things to the attention of every man in the service. 
Probably something like the period of time given the recruit in teach- 
ing him something about the Articles of Wa ivr. ‘These teint should 
be brought to their attention. This is » modern pay system. I don't 
eee in your former industrial connection vou had anything that 

ras better, ‘surely, and I [ doubt if as good. 

"So these men when they get to hearing about all the advantages 
outside, that they know these advant uges exist, and that the advantages 
cannot come in pay alone because, after all, income tax is going to take 
a part of that. So you wind up disappointed in the modern system 
with these fringe things. 

Up until 1952 we were lagging way behind industry, but we are now 
a little ahead of industry, and I don’t believe there has been an adequate 
effort made to bring it to the attention of the officers and the enlisted 
men, 

Secretary McExroy. [ think it isa very good point. 

Mr. Kupay. A major general ready to retire because of disability 
asked me to see if there was anything that could be done to expedite 
the correction of his military record because of inadequate information 
where he had made the wrong election under the Contingency Option 
Act. A major general on: active duty ! 

So I think one of the greatest services you can do toward making 
the services attractive is to bring consciousness to the military per- 
sonnel of what they do actually now have. And when you do that 
please don’t use the word “appreciate.” One of Mr. Francis’ prede- 
cessors used that word at a conference of military men, and it made 
them violently angry because they thought he meant it in the sense 
that you should appreciate getting something to which you were not 
entitled. Use it in the sense of knowing what these benefits are. 
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I think you would be pretty well surprise, Mr. Secretary, to see 
how we have modernized the employment opportunities for our mili- 
tary men. If you can get that done and see that everybody finds it 
out, we will appreciate it. 

Secretary McEiroy. Once you do these things and make the service 
an attractive service, unless each individual knows how it can apply 
to him, and make it attractive for him, it can’t have its result. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right, and I am afraid that it hasn’t been made 
known down the line. Of course, we will all attempt to retain the 
customs and traditions of the service, which is a great thing to mili- 
tary people, and it is something that they prize even more highly than 
money. Sometimes these small irritations hit them in a big way. 
Like putting a surcharge on commissaries which I hope we can talk 
the Appropriations C ‘ommittee out of in the future. The question of 
post exchanges, and right in there I think comes along longevity pay. 
Lam afraid that if in one fell swoop you abolish longevity pay, you 
pick on one of the old customs and traditions of the service that is 
going to hurt for a long time. 

We did that in 1949 when we changed the vebinmend system and 
looking back over the years I have about come to the conclusion that 
that is where we lost the great enthusiasm of our military personnel. 
Because the wives quit talking. “Well, we don’t do as well here, but 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force alw ays takes care of its own.’ 

Since that time there has been a little different feeling. You are 
going to be retired on a percentage of your disability. We are going 
to try to think of those things when we look on this bill. 

I want to thank you for your testimony, and for the attitude in 
which you have approached this. You have done us a great service 
because you have left the matter flexible enough that we can really 
work with the people in your organization and in the military depart- 
ments and get a bill which will do just exactly what you want. 

Secretary McEtroy. I appreciate your courtesy and that of all your 
committee, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, Secretary Gates, we have kept you here all after- 
noon, and I apologize. I want to hear you. I trust you are so anxious 
to get x pay bill that you are willing to stay here. 

Secretary Gares. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. C hairman, and distinguished members of this subcommittee, 
it is a privilege to be here tod: ay, and a responsibility as great as any 
that has fallen to me. What T will discuss, in complete agreement 
with the Secretary of Defense and with my colleagues, the Secretaries 
of the Army and of the Air Force, lies at the very roots of this coun- 
try’s military strength. 

This committee and everyone in this room understands very well 
the compelling need that America be strong. We need power and 
prestige sufficient to make it unthinkable to any aggressor to risk all- 
out war—suflicient to prevent, if necessary to win dec isively, any 
limited war or aggression—and suflicient to support our national for- 
eign policy under all circumstances. 

“Milit: ary power is weapons—missiles, ships, aircraft, scientific de- 
vices—and it is people. Without the right kind of people, intelligent, 
devoted. and well trained, everything else is nothing. 

This career compensation legislation is in a sense a pay bill. Ina 
broader sense, it is a management tool, designed to allow the defense 
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departments to attract and keep in service careers the kind of men 
and the kind of officers we need to make our military strength real. 
Of course, it is not the only management tool we have. We have made 
and we will continue to make every effort to use every tool of en- 
lightened management and leadership to run our personnel business 
better—in selection, training, rotation, career opportunity, and justice. 
But adequate compensation is absolutely essential. 

We have a real problem. I will not belabor it, but it is a fact of 
record that we are losing trained men and educ ated officers that we 
simply cannot afford to lose. We are failing to attract the material 
that we need for the future. Inadequate compensation for the more 
skilled and the better trained is at the root of it. 

The Navy is people; 645,000 men in Navy uniform—190,000 marines 
and 400,000 civilians. Fine, dedicated people used to long separations 
from family, people who are alert and ready off Formosa, off Iceland, 
off Suez, off a thousand places where trouble can start and where they 
will be called on first. People backing up people in training, in in- 
dustry, in laboratories. A big slice * 5 aan ica with all of the hopes, 
desires, and worries of the rest of us. People with whom one can 
serve only with humility and pride. 

Certainly a great many of these people love the Navy, and would 
prefer a naval career to all others. But it is not fair, and it is not in- 
telligent, to make these people choose between the Navy and a reason- 
able standard of living for themselves and their families, a standard 
that they would have little trouble achieving in civil life. 

If we attract and retain these people, we can— 

(1) Reduce training costs; 

(2) Get more efficient use from our expensive ships, weapons, and 
aircraft; 

(3) Improve our manpower programs; and 

(4) Reduce replacements and repairs. 

Most important, we can guarantee operating and combat capa- 
bility—essential to the defense of this country. 

There are two major principles before us: 

To pay people more nearly what they are worth, and 

To improve our quality all along the line. 

These proposals are not a panacea for all military problems—but I 
think them essential to our military vigor. In all earnestness, I think 
the time for action is now, and that the action you take should be full 
and complete. 

We, in the Navy, take a considerable pride in our scientific record. 
We have not been last to recognize and support advanced science in 
the national interest. We have long supported, and have recently 
greatly expanded in, the technical education of officers and especially 
of young enlisted men. Dedicated young officers and men, young 
scientists, and technicians, young sailors, marines, soldiers, and air- 
men are in fact our greatest military resource. We should be very 
sure that they can find in our Armed Forces a worthy and attractive 
career. 

We must find the means to pay our devoted officers and men in ac- 
cordance with their worth. The Navy has become unbelievably com- 
plex: atomic ships, jet warplanes, ballistic missiles, advanced elec- 
tronics—you name it—we have it. We train thousands—hundreds of 
thousands—in all these skills and technologies only to see a great 
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many depart for civil life, where rewards in money are so much 
greater. In both a monetary and a military sense, we simply cannot 
afford to let them go for lack of an enlightened pay policy. We in 
Defense have worked hard for solution to this problem. We have 
evolved this proposal which we think has promise. We ask 
your help, in the national interest, to bring this proposal into being. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I am sure that the principal thing accomplishing these things would 
in your mind be the adoption of the proficiency pay system, is that 
correct, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes, Mr. Chairman, what we call the incentive 
career system. I have heard the testimony before, and I think to some 
extent it didn’t feature the fact that this is to be an incentive for 
people to stay in the service, to look ahead to a future. 

Mr. Kizpay. And to improve themselves within their various 
spec ‘ialties and thereby receive more compensation. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the question of longevity pay can somewhat be 
compromised and still fully implement a proficiency pay system. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, I am inexpert in = field com- 
pared with you and the members of the subcommittee. I don’t know 
how it can fit into this kind of incentive proposal, except in the grade. 
I realize the problems moralewise in abandoning longevity pay, and 
there may be some way to preserve features of longevity pay. 

Mr. Kizpay. We will work with your personnel people to see if there 
is some way that we can maybe lessen the length of time that it con- 
tinues to be integrated together, but there has been an impression 
which had grown up that leaves the i impression that a person can stay 
in the milita ary service and just be a bump on a log and keep on staying 
in and because of longevity, he continues to get more pay. Of course, 
you don’t have to reenlist everybody. 

Secretary Gates. We do not re enlist everybody. 

Mr. Krzpay. You don’t reenlist the inefficient, or the bums or the 
undesirables. You do not reenlist, but that does not say you do not 
need an incentive for a man to improve himself. Everybody has to 
have an incentive, of course. 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then the impression that officers can just get a com- 
mission and stay on and they don’t have to produce, and they continue 
to stay on—of course, in the Navy for many, many, many years that 
has not been possible, has it? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. We have a pretty rigorous selection 
system, as you very well know, sir, and we have a very high selection 
all the way up the line. It sometimes worries you how many good 
people do not get selected, 

Then we have a means of eliminating the inefficient people, and we 
also have means of asking people to retire, and they do. 

Mr. Kiipay. And I am sure they will, if given proper request. 

Any questions from the committee ? 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to say that I think the Secretary is really 
in the same position we are in. I think we have the same thing in 
mind. Itisa question of arriving at it and giving you the authority to 
act when action is necessary to retain that individual who in your 
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opinion is so indispensable to your highly complex military machine. 
That is the main question, is it not? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir, Mr. Rivers, to retain and have for the 
young officer an incentive to stay in the career and be happy and look 
forward to a future that is properly compensated for, and attractive 
to him. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the main question, and whether or not it is a 
question of longevity, you can be sure that we have the same thing in 
mind that you have. 

I think you have made a fine statement. 

Mr. Wixson. Mr. Secretary, I think, too, that you have made a very 
fine statement about the problem that faces us here on the committee in 
trying to implement the recommendations that you have made. 

I think it is significant that you did not make a rec commendation, a 
specific recommendation for the adoption of the bill that is before us. 
I would take it from that that you feel that you recognize that this bill 
is going to have to really perhaps be rewritten from the start in order 
to put the recommendation that you have suggested into effect. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, Mr. Wilson. 

I support the bill as presented, but I realize it is a complicated 
subject, and I want to be flexible and work with the committee on it. 

Mr. Wurson. I just wanted to point out that you weren’t being 
hardheaded about it, that “It is this bill, or else.” 

Secretary Gares. I did want to say one thing, Mr. Chairman. 

When you were telling Mr. Mc Elroy at the end, there, about the 
various changes that have been made since 1952, I wonder if you are 
aware of the fact that the Navy has teams going throughout the Navy 
at all times, on board ship and throughout the Shore E stablishment, 
telling people about these various benefits and trying to make this part 
of their indoctrination so that they will stay in, and this I think has 
had considerable effect in recent years, because our reenlistment rate, 
while it is still very poor, only about 15 percent has come up from a 
low of about 9. 

Mr. Kirpay. I was not aware of that, and I am mighty glad to hear 
it. It is exactly the sort of thing I had in mind for all of the services. 
I am glad to know that the Navy has already undertaken a program 
of that kind. 

Mr. Mrrter. I believe you have a pamphlet, do you not, that shows 
all of these things ? 

Secretary Bares. I think we do. 

Mr. Mitier. With little illustrated features to it. 

Mr. Kirpay. I wish you would let us have one. 

Secretary Gates. We will. 

Mr. Reece. At the risk of referring to a detail, and I am restrained 
to do so, in connection with your selection system, I realize the diffi- 
culties the selection boards have. The difficulties are tremendous. I 
recognize that. But I am going to take one instance, one example 
which had to do with one of my midshipmen, who is now a com- 
mander who failed of selection. He failed of selection primarily be- 
cause, when the criteria were set up by which certain officers were 
excluded, he fell into that category because of an unfortunate per- 
sonality conflict he had had one ‘time that had nothing to do with ip 
technical skill or his fine qualities. It happened to be a man who is : 
technician, who had made a very substantial contribution to the avy: 
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and, I might say, to the Air Force, who has availed himself of some 
of the advances to which he contributed in aviation and missiles. 

Later on, that phase of his efficiency report to which I am referring 
was taken out of the file, so it is no longer in there. Except for the 
pride that an officer has, it is immaterial to him whether he stays m 
or goes out, because he has greater opportunities on the outside than 
he has in the service. He has never come to me to ask me to do any- 
thing—not that I would be able to do anything if he did come, and 
he realizes that—that is under the setup under which we operate, but | 
have not talked to anyone about doing anything for the officer. But 
the Navy is losing one of its very able young officers by reason of a 
selection system that sometimes works a grave injustice. The only 
officer 1 have talked to is the admiral who came to me and talked to 
me about it. 

Secretary Gates. The selection system certainly is not perfect. 
Nothing perhaps could be perfect. It is as good a system as anyone 
has ever bien able to devise. We never can understand some of the 
things that come out of a selection system on an individual case basis, 
because they are difficult when you analyze them that way. You 
never can understand them because you did not sit on the selection 
board and see what the choices were among the officers contemporary. 

You have to look at the hundreds of records the selection board 
considered and see where he rated with those other records. 

Mr. Reece. I don’t think that is involved in this case. He has 
made contributions that stand unquestionably far and away above 
the many who were selected. It was one isolated incident which is 
now not in the personnel file. So that he represents the type of a 
man that this legislation is being passed for to encourage to stay in 
the service. He ‘has made technic al contributions and is now making 
them, contributions widely recognized by officers who havehad oppor- 
tunity to observe him in the tee hnic al field. 

Secretary Gares. If the fitness report that was no good has been 
removed from the file, it must have been done by offici: ls of the Board 
of Correction of Naval Records, in which case an injustice, perhaps, 
has been done, and there is an appeal for that. Because this is an 
official recognition of the fact that this—whatever that document 
was—should not have been in the record. 

Mr. Reece. But he has been passed over twice. Then what appeal! 
would there be ? 

Secretary Gates. I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Reece. In the meantime he has been passed over twice. 

Secretary Gates. I have had an awful lot of interesting cases given 
to me by some members of this committee who are on the Brooks sub- 
committee in connection with these Reserve officers who were let out in 
this reduction of force, and there were some cases individually there 
that were very difficult to understand. But that was a selection system 
also. 

Mr. Reece. This is a career man who took great pride in the service 
and a great pride in what he had contributed to the service. 

Mr. Kinpay. I should have stated when the Secretary took the 
stand, accompanying him is Assistant Secretary of the Navy Jackson 
and Rear Adm. Page Smith, who is the new Chief of Naval Person- 
nel, and with whom I am sure we will be working a great deal. He 
succeeds our old friend, Admiral Holloway. 
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If either of you care to make any statement on this bill, we will be 
glad to hear from you. 

Secretary JACKSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I concur in Mr. 
Rivers’ appraisal of the Secretary’s statement. It is a fine one, indeed, 
and I don’t think I could add much. 

Mr. Kizpay. We will have Admiral Smith back with us a good deal 
during the course of these hearings. 

Mr. Hénerr. I think it should be known to the committee that the 
Secretary appears as Secretary of the Navy, but he is also a Naval 
Reserve captain, so I think that he can understand some of the 
problems. 

Mr. Rivers. You haven’t been r. i. f..d out of the service, have you? 

Secretary Gates. I have retired, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, how does _ bill affect our old friend, 
the boiler-tender, who, upon until a year or so ago, was spending 14 
continuous years at sea before he got any shore duty? Now has that 

situation been pretty well taken care of ? 

Secretary Gates. I think so. The Marine Corps is very interested 
in this, and correctly so. 

Mr. Bares. Would you use it as a flexible plan ? 

Secretary Gates. I would hope the administration of it would be 
just as flexible as possible. 

Mr. Kitpay. Tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock we will hear Secre- 
tary Brucker of the Army, and Secretary Douglas of the Air Force. 

We will adjourn until 2 o’clock tomor row afternoon. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2p. m., Friday, February 21, 1958.) 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SupcoMMIrTeeE No. 2, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, February 21, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Paul Kilday, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 

We will resume hearings on H. R. 9979, a bill to change the method 
of computing basic pay for members of the uniformed services, and 
for other purposes. 

The first witness this afternoon is the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am most ap- 
preciative of having this opportunity to appear before you in support 
of legislation to permit modernization of our military compensation 

system and to create positive incentives for the retention of the quality 
personal required in our modern Army. 

The need for modernization of our compensation practices has been 
recently brought into sharp focus by our increasing inability to com- 
pete effectively with industry in attracting and retaining individuals 
possessing the skills and leadership qu: ilities required in a well-bal- 
anced and modern army. 
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Awareness of this problem led the Army to concur with the Cordi- 
ner Committee concepts which have been incorporated into this pro- 
posed legislation. It further led us to adopt, within existing author- 
ity, a wide range of measures aimed at improving the career attractive- 
ness of the Army. 

This committee is undoubtedly aware that our efforts in this area 
have not been fruitless; however, the problem remains critical. The 
inducements for civilian life are considerable and offer formidable 
competition in the procurement of the type of man, whether oflicer 
or enlisted, that the Army requires. 

Our requirements for quality personnel stem not only from more 
complex weapons and equipment, with the resultant increased require- 
ment for technicians and retention of trained skilled men, but also 
from the need for greater retention of resourceful combat leaders of 
all grades which are required by dispersion and mobility characteriz- 
ing battlefields of the future. 

We must provide our peacetime Army with personnel who can be 
welded into an effective force capable of immediate «(leployment. 
These officers and men must chica the initial shock of any future 
hostilities. 

Further, our peacetime Army must be capable of providing the 
trained strength of leadership and technical skills required for rapid 
expansion in the event of war. 

At this point I would like to state that we have found the Congress 
most sympathetic and helpful in assisting us to solve our prob- 
lem. The career incentive legislation enacted during recent sessions 
has been of inestimable assistance—the Survivors Benefits Act, the 
dependent medical care bill and the Regular Army Officer Augmen- 
tation Act are outstanding examples of this type of legislation de- 
signed to increase the attractiveness of the service to the high quality 
individual whom we must obtain and retain. 

In our own efforts to improve the quality of our personnel we have 
taken aggressive actions to raise our standards for acceptance and 
retention. 

In the area of personnel procurement we have taken positive ac- 
tion to deny service to the inept, untrainable, and nonproductive. A 
better quality of volunteer has been assured by raising our standards 
for enlistment and reenlistment. 

We have introduced legislation which will provide for a more se- 
lective screening of inductees. The requirement for this legislation 
was recognized by this committee and the bill, H. R. 8850, was passed 
by the House during the last session. 

We hope the Senate will give favorable consideration to it at an 

early date. 
_ Another step we have taken in the quality area has been the elim- 
ination of the untrainables—those without a potential to assimilate 
training and subsequently function as effective soldiers. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 of this type personnel has been eliminated during the 
past 6 months. 

Officerwise, our objectives remain the attraction and retention of 
high caliber officers; advancement of the best to positions of higher 
responsibility; efficient utilization, and prompt removal of the in- 
effectives., 
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_ Not only have we developed measures to improve the quality of 
input into our junior officer ranks by better selection criteria for the 
Military Academy, Reserve Officer Training Corps, and Officer Can- 
didate Schools, we have also taken steps to increase the potential of 
our officers already on duty. 

Promising officers who are qualified and volunteer are sent to civil- 
ian schools for graduate work in fields of interest to the Army. And 
we encourage and even give assistance to officers in securing a bac- 
calaureate degree—a part of our program to raise the educational 
level of our officers. 

Here, may I pause to say parenthetically, there is no reason why 
any officer in the United States Army cannot get a baccalaureate 
college degree while he is in the Army at the present time, if he has 
the will to do it. 

The improvement in the quality of personnel procured offers only 
a partial solution: it is in the area of retention of this quality that 
the final solution lies. 

If we are to retain the quality of personnel we need, we must provide 
career satisfaction comparable to that found in civilian life. If this 
satisfaction, which depends largely on the financial remuneration 
received, is not present, the retention problem becomes very real. This 
is the crux of our immediate problem. 

Within existing authority we have been unceasing in our search 
for measures which will improve retention of the high caliber person- 
nel we require. 

We have developed a system of promotion which will provide op- 
portunity for officers of exceptional quality to attain early recognition. 

We are currently developing an enlisted evaluation system which 
will aid us in better identification, and better utilization, of the skills 
of our enlisted personnel and we will permit competition for advance- 
ment on an armywide basis. Not only better but sooner, I might add. 

We have implemented specialist programs for both officers and 
enlisted men who demonstrate particular talents and preference for 
specialized fields of activity. 

In today’s Army the majority of both our officer and career en- 
listed personnel are married. These family men are by and large 
the Army’s skilled technicians and leaders. 

Availability of adequate housing to permit families to be together is 
a primary factor in retention of these people. Realizing the critical 
importance of family housing, the Army has stressed its family- 
housing construction program and during 1957 and 1958 has exerted 
its strongest effort to meet this vital and still critical requirement. 
Despite the tight-money market, the Army has made commendable 
progress toward its still-distant goal of adequate housing for its 
families. 

Making use of title VII military housing within the continental 
United States and possessions, 10,564 units were contracted for by 
July 1, 1957, and we expect to let contracts for construction of 10,000 
additional units prior to the end of fiscal year 1958. 

Overseas, through the surplus-commodity program, we added 
1,466 units in fiscal year 1957, for a total of 46,378 housing units over- 
seas, and we plan to construct an additional 440 units under the 
same program this year. 
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Under the leasing authority, 1,250 units are programed for leasing 
in fiscal year 1958. These will be added to the 3,000 units leased last 
year. 

To the 11,756 Lanham Act units occupied on a permissive rental 
basis, 8,100 inadequate public-quarters units are being added as rental 
quarters. These latter will be improved or deactivated by July 1, 
1960. 

I will not dwell on that, except to say that that is a problem in 
itself. Within 3 years the Army has added 26,610 units to its housing 
inventory. We will continue to utilize the title VIII military housing, 
military construction, and other programs to eliminate the inadequate 
units and to construct the type family housing required. 

With due consideration given to our limited resources and expandin 
missions, we have made some progress in decreasng the aia 
turbulence caused by the continuing rotation of our personnel. This 
problem has pls igued the Army since World War II. Our aim in this 
area is to achieve more and more stabilization of assignment con- 
sistent with our Army mission. 

We have not overlooked the administrative area in our efforts to 
improve career attractiveness. As an example, in this area we are 
rapidly expanding the use of automatic data-processing systems to 
permit more personalized and timely control of individual assign- 
ments. 

Despite all measures we have taken, the problem of attracting and 
retaining quality people appears insurmountable without fundamental 
changes in our compensation system. I am firmly convinced that the 
changes to the current pay system contemplated in the Cordiner 
philosophy will immeasurably assist us in solving this problem. 

As you yourselves know, the research of the Cordiner Committee 
was extensive and covered all personnel aspects. 

Here, I would like to pause and say my own associate here, As- 
sistant Secretary Hugh Milton, was a member of that Committee and 
gave very largely of his time and energy and his great knowledge of 
the field of soldiering to the problems as they came along. And I 
pay my tribute of respect to him. 

Their conclusion, after careful evaluation of service personnel 
problems, was that a modernization of our present pay practices would 
produce the most effective results in the quality-retention area. 

I consider the recommended changes to the present pay system 
contained in the proposed legislation now before you to be sound. 
The replacement of longevity pay with a step-in-grade system based 
on years of service in grade provides needed financial recognition for 
advancement in rank. It should be noted that these steps in grade 
are not intended to be granted automatically, but, rather, will be 
awarded on demonstrated proficiency and effectiveness in each step. 
Also, the paradox of the subordinate drawing more pay than his 
senior simply as a result of long service is eliminated. Adequate pay 
differentials between grades will encourage people to seek greater 
responsibility. 

We need the additional officer and enlisted pay grades in order to 
provide a broader pricing scale for range of leadership. We par- 
ticularly need the 2 additional grades in the enlisted area for top- 
leadership positions and technical skills to alleviate the compression 
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of the present 7-grade structure. Further, they will provide for a far 
better delineation of job evaluation and responsibility. 

Now we don’t plan to promote these people to the new enlisted pay 
grades overnight. Our plan calls for implementation over a 4-year 
period, because we want to promote the best qualified and avoid pro- 
motion stagnation. Another word, of course, for “hump.” To assure 
ourselves of accomplishing this aim, we are completing a new enlisted 
evaluation system which will give us a better method for selecting 
qualified people for these new grades. 

The recommended increase in pay rates for senior grades, both the 
enlisted and officer, makes financial compensation more representative 
of levels of responsibility and, in particular, offers a more attractive 
long-term service career objective to the officer starting his career. 

While the proposed legislation, H. R. 9979, this committee is now 
considering, is based upon the Cordiner Committee philosophy, it 
varies somewhat from the original Cordiner legislation previously 
introduced, specifically, H. R. 7574, 7642, 7990, 8305, $421, 8954, and 
9977—all identical bills based on the original Cordiner recommen- 
dations. 

I fee] this proposed legislation, with its modification of the original 
Cordiner recommendations, provides the essentials of what is required 
in this area. If legislation is to have the desired effect on retention, 
it will have to have and produce a major impact on personnel. The 
effect of this legislation will be largely dissipated unless our personnel 
get a strong impression that they are to receive truly substantial 
benefits. 

This legislation promises to provide adequate incentive for the reten- 
tion of quality personnel. I make this statement after careful con- 
sideration of the modifications to the original Cordiner recommenda- 
tions, which have been incorporated into the bill you are now 
considering. 

The 6-percent pay increase which this legislation provides gives a 
well-merited cost-of-living increase to those who otherwise do not 
benefit under proposed pay scales. 

In summary, the major purpose of this legislation is to attract and 
retain quality personnel for the longest period of time. 

I am convinced that the recommendations as proposed are a long 
and important step forward in correcting this serious problem which 
confronts us. 

It is my belief that implementation of compensation legislation 
based upon this philosophy will provide a sound, statutory means for 
greatly reducing the magnitude of our critical personnel problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to say to you in this statement that we 
appreciate all that the Congress has done for the services in connec- 
tion with the granting of benefits that are called fringe benefits. It 
is a misnomer because it is a very positive addition, but I find that the 
take-home pay, the pay feature, and the reward for the skills in the 
critical areas, and the fact that this is a married men’s Army are most 
important; the majority of them, both officer and enlisted personnel 
are married, and they are comparing their standards of living and 
their income with others, and after all, the word is “satisfaction at 
home.” 

That is about all you can say about it, whether they are satisfied, 
and I think it is worthy of the high purpose of this committee to 
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consider carefully the granting of this Cordiner philosophy and give 
an increase and impact to the service. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I am glad you have made strong reference to the fact that it isn’t 
only pay that constitutes the problems, but there are many other 
things. Pay is only one, although a very important one. I am glad 
to see that you have pointed out most of the others which go into ) the 
package of producing a personnel system which will attract ‘and retain 
personnel. 

I am glad to see that what you have to say with reference to your 
higher standards for enlist ment and reenlistment, and the elimination 
of, I think you said, 50,000 in 6 months who are not capable of follow- 
ing a career. 

There has been a great deal in newspapers and periodicals which 
lead one to believe that once one gets in the military, he can just stay 
there and continue to draw more pay because he was alive and was 


given additional pay because he happened to outlive some others. 


These 50,000 you eliminated were men who had been in the service, 
some for a considerable per iod of time ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, sir, some of them were, and most 
of them a shorter time, but they were misfits and untrainable. I 
wouldn’t want in any sense to imply anything that is bad about them, 
except that in this modern day we henel got room for anybody who 

‘ant occupy the space that he fills. We have to have the fellow there 
who is able to take it and is able to be trained, and if the balloon goes 
up, ready to protect his fellows on either side with competence in 
combat. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, you have been required to take some of 
those because of the limitations Congress placed into the Draft Act, 
which this committee and the House agreed to eliminate, but it has 
not passed the Senate 4 

Secretary Brucker. You have certainly done your share. As a 
matter of fact, you were more than prompt in responding to our 
request when that came here, and I want to thank you for it. 

Mr. Kupay. Of course, the same is true of officers. While it is not 
as easy to eliminate him, ‘still, a man can’t become an officer and just 
stay on and let his pay be increased because of longevity, because he 
is subject to selection. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. We review every officer’s file at 
least once a year so the cartooning expression that you hear, that 
people have thrown out, is positively not so. We are not a sanctuary 
for people who are nesting there and not functioning and doing their 
part. 

Now, I realize we haven’t done the complete job, and we never will, 
of course, be through with it, but you are very correct in saying th: at 
that is the job to get at and complete. But it isn’t a fair character- 
ization of the Army—and I am sure it is true of the others—— 

Mr. Kitpay. I am sure it is true of all of the services, and I don’t 
think it is necessary to put out that impression in order to secure 
adequate pay legislation from the Congress. I am sorry it was done. 
It was a reflection on the services that I hope will be eliminated. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, the thing you endorse here specifically is, I 
take it, proficiency pay. The Army now feels it can utilize a profi- 
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ciency pay system without any detriment to the morale of the other 
members of the Army / 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; wedo. We feel that. 

Mr. Kinpay. In other words, you can have a proficient infantryman 
as you can have an efficient electronics technician. 

Secretray Brucker. We have a need to give the efficient combat men 
proficiency pay. They will be considered for that. There is a place 
for it in the top level criteria. It is a critical skill and is so consid- 
ered in the Army. 

Mr. Kitpay. Frankly, Mr. Secretary, I am concerned as to morale, 
upon any sudden abolition of the longevity system. It has existed in 
the Military Establishment for many, many years. 

Now, specifically, as to the enlisted personnel, it is possible to estab- 
lish proficiency pay without disturbing the longevity. Maybe not as 
desirable as some would have it, but should longevity continue and 
proficiency pay be superimposed upon it, it would only result in more 
yay to the enlisted man of longer service, who draws proficiency pay; 
is that true / 

Secretary Brucker. Well, the whole problem of longevity, Mr. 
Chairman, is, of course, involved in what you have touched upon, and 
I know you are acquainted with it so well, but may I just say this 
about it: I carefully listened to the way in which you phrased your 
question. You said, “the sudden termination of the longevity pay,’ 
rather than “longevity pay.” That is quite a different thing from 
longevity pay. The “sudden termination” of it is what you address 
yourself to ? 

Mr. Kitpay. The sudden termination and its effect upon morale. 

Secretary Brucker. May I say this to you, and I don’t believe that 
anybody—and certainly I am not smart enough to crank into this 
equation the exact place where longevity pay, either enlisted or officer 
personnel, will completely answer ‘the bill, but at least I can say this, 
from my experience and from my know ledge of it: 

We have tried the longevity sy stem—nd I am acquainted with it 
from away back. 

I am acquainted with the effect and the desirability in certain quar- 
ters for longevity. I think we have tried that, and I think we have 
to try this system of critical skills and encouragement and proficiency, 
and the rest; where the two are to be equated and balanced, I am not 
smart enough to tell you. But I can say this about it: That I think 
at this juncture I would ask you to consider very carefully the em- 
phasis being placed certainly upon the proficiency and the skills, and 
so on, rather than the longevity. If you can phase out the longevity 
without too much violence, I would certainly say let’s try the encour- 
agement that comes with the proficiency. 

Mr. Kirpay. Of course, we can do just about. anything we want to 
do, as we have in the past, with reference to the longevity tables: How 
many years we are going to continue it and how far we shall extend it, 
whether it should be extended any less than the normal OPA promo 
tion periods or in more than normal OPA promotion periods. All of 
that can be considered in this bill, to secure a blending of the two. 
And perhaps eliminate what I feel is a real danger to the morale in 
any sudden termination of the longevity system. 

Secretary Brucker. I fear this, too. If the endeavor is made to 
work it strictly on a basis of equality, I fear that very much, too, Mr. 
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Chairman. I don’t want to downgrade the importance of longevity 
or seniority, or whatever it may be, and I think we always take that 
into consideration. We try to do it in the Army every time, but we 
have come to the day where we must be realistic about this business 
of proficiency, and not place too high a premium upon mediocrity 
which continues. 

Now, I don’t say that mediocrity is there—that all who are in lon- 
gevity are mediocre, but I say we must place the emphasis and the 
attractiveness for these people, who are really going to be the leaders, 
the Marshall’s and the Taylor’s, and so on, to start these fellows and 
encourage them and tell them, “Now, boys, we are going to put the 
premium upon the fellows who deliver the goods.” 

Mr. Kiipay. You only have one of those in a lifetime. I would 
rather talk about the old top sergeants. 

Secretary Brucker. I would, too, because I have had a few of them. 

Mr. Kitpay. Who have stayed on and perhaps stayed on in his out- 
fit. You are gyroscoping now, attempting to get people to stay in 
their outfits. As you have indicated, seniority is recognized in every 
pay system, all union contracts, and things of that kind. But where 
you have a man in a combat outfit which is very closely and positively 
controlled by a table of organization, where he can’t move up in his 
outfit unless there is a vacancy in the higher grades in his outfit, you 
are encouraging him to stay in, how are you going to keep him in if 
you don’t do something in lieu of that promotion / 

Secretary Brucker. I know a lot of sergeants, first sergeants and 
others, and have had experience with them. They are the most con- 
tented people I know when they get to the place where the top bracket 
of their sindleee or ability takes them, because they have what they 
want: a home in the Army. They have got a good spot in the Army 
and they have authority, and so on, which gives them a little satisfac- 
tion along with it. And they don’t aspire, a great many of them, to 
go any further, and they are very pleased and contented, and want 
to stay the whole 30 years. 

Mr. Kripay. That is what I am talking about. I am talking about 
the fellow who hasn’t become top sergeant. He is sweating it out 
in his outfit and the old top sergeant has 26 years of service and he 
has 4 more to go, and he is in perfect health, so you have to do some- 
thing for him in the meantime. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment you on a very 
sound, practical, realistic approach to this problem—and it is a 
problem. 

Everybody seems to be enthused about this Cordiner report. The 
gentleman appeared before us the other day. I don’t know, but he 
seemed to have a very definite opinion on longevity, that it should be 
discontinued right now, and here is the report. 

Mr. Milton, how long did he take on that report? 

Secretary Mitton. As best I remember, it was just about a year, 
sir. 

Mr. Gavin. A year. Well, there are a lot of men around here, like 
our chairman, who has been around here 43 years. 

Mr. Kitpay. The other chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. I mean Mr. Vinson. 

He doesn’t seem to know all the questions and all the answers. And 
» you come with this Cordiner report. Here it is, you take it, and 
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we are going to save $5 billion annually; is that right, $5 billion? 
Ultimately, from 348, it goes up to $5 billion. 

Secretary Brucker. Were you asking me the question / 

Mr. Gavin. No, I am not asking you the question. I have a little 
doubt in my mind whether it will do all of the things that the Cor- 
diner recommendations say that it will do. I am a little doubtful 
about it. And I am one—and I want to be so recorded—that I am 
not taking this Cordiner report as it has been submitted, particu- 
larly as it pertains to longevity, retirement, and other features, that 
no doubt the committee will discuss very fully and try to blend into 
all phases of the past and the future to work out something that is 
satisfactory to the service. 

I don’t see how we can move in, discontinue some of these charac- 
teristics that we have been maintaining now for 75 or more years, 
just because we get a report from somebody. I don’t know. I never 
had a chance to look the Cordiner report over. I didn’t even know 
it was available until the other day. It wasn’t available for a long 
time, was it? I am merely giving you my idea, and I am glad to see 
that the Army is for a compromise to work out something that is go- 
ing to meet with the entire satisfaction and approval of the men who 
are in the service. 

Now, we heard stressed the other day—at least I did—proficiency, 
and technicians, and so forth, and skills. Now, when you are talking 
about peacetime, I think a man who comes in from industry, operat- 
ing a big corporation, possibly may have some very definite ideas. 
If the equilibrium of the world isn’t disturbed, maybe you would 
work out all the suggestions and recommendations that are incorpo- 

rated without any diflic ulty. 

But we will take the boys who fought in World War II. They 
got in the Reserves. Then we suddenly found ourselves with a 
skeletonized Army, Navy and Air Force, and we were suddenly in 
Korea. Then we called back the Reserves and they turned in a 
magnificant performance, in the South Pacific and in Korea. Any 
boy who came through with his life, to me, he has a lot of skill. I 
would say he was profic ient, to my way of thinking. But you are 
putting skill and proficiency on an entirely different basis than that 
which we have thought about in the past. 

You don’t seem to have in mind the combat man. The fellow who 
is actually doing the fighting, with heat, cold, filth, fatigue, misery, 
mechanized warfare, on the seas, in the air, everywhere; what about 
his skill? He is a pretty skillful individual, from what we have seen 
in the past. I just don’t like to get down on this management basis, 
or be too much of a perfectionist, ~~ know. 

Iet’s not just get overawed or overenthused about some of the 
recommendations that have been made. 

I am glad to see that the committee is in a very receptive mood, and 
so are the national defense agencies. We are going to work out 
something that will be satisfactory for the men who are going to stay 
in the service and may be called upon to do the fighting some day. 
Let’s treat them all—particularly that group down in the lower 
brackets—to my way of thinking they are entitled to just as much 
consideration as any other element of defense. 

I am glad to see that you are in a receptive mood, now, to work 
along with us. 
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Secretary Brucker. Congressman Gavin, may I say to you, recog- 
nizing what you have just said, the principle of that, with regard to 
the combat man—and that is the fellow I also am interested in, 
because he is a large part of the Army; that is the cutting edge— 
Secretary Milton was appointed with that in mind, because he is a 
combat man of many years, World War I, World War II, and of 
course, has been in the thick of it. 

He understands not only the theory, but the logic of this, and I 
am very sure that you may—I know you are disquieted about some 
of the changes, and so on, but may I just say this to you, which may 
be a little quieting: That Secret tary Milton, realizing this viewpoint, 
and during this year period of time, was giving close attention to 
this. And may I say also to you that I hope that, if you want it, 
we can say a word about how the proficiency system itself has worked 
out in the Army so far, which we have tried, over the last 3 years. 
Assistant Secretary Milton, who realized this, this difference between 
the chain of command and the noncommissioned officers I am re- 
ferring to, and these skills—we have 3 years of experience in this 
field to talk about. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Secretary, on that, in our consideration, the bill— 
we will develop it further through Mr. Milton and your personnel 
people but we should attempt to get from you the overall policy 
matters. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretaray, I am glad this committee has had the 
privilege, under the leadership of our distinguished chairman, to do 
those things which you enumerated, like the hospital benefits and 
those various things to which you referred. It is a high privilege 
and it makes us feel good that you recognize them. 

Let me say this about you. Without reflecting on those who have 
had that chair in which you sit in the Pentagon before, without re- 
flecting, I want to say this for you, that you have given the Army a 
stature by the selec tion of men like Mr. Milton and Dewey Short and 
the rest of them that you have down aa as your associates—you 
have given the Army a great stature on Capitol Hill and in the Na- 
tion by your leader ship. 

I have been in Congress 18 years and I haven’t met anybody who 
has been more dedicated in my humble opinion—and I am not look- 
ing for anything when I make that statement. 

Another thing you have done I want to reflect on, too. You have 
improved your liaison on Capitol Hill by the selection of those whom 
you have now to carry the ball for you on Capitol Hill. I think you 
have been a great help to the Army. 

Secretary ‘Brucker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. We are glad to see you make such a fine statement. 

I think this committee will give you a bill with which you can live. 
I don’t think we are going to suddenly terminate longevity. Mr. 
Cordiner said to make a frontal attack on it. I don’t think you can 
expect us to do that. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Mr. Miturr. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, I don’t think we are going to termi- 
nate longevity. We might phase it out at some time in the future. 
I don’t know what we are going to do but I believe we are going to 
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give you the incentive thing. You will get that. And we are going 
to make it so that you can keep these men whom you regard as so 
indispensable. We share the same opinion and I think we will be- 
friend the retired people. I don’t know what your opinion is on that, 
but I don’t think we will overlook them. 

I asked your distinguished boss, Mr. McElroy, if his bill was 99 
and forty-four one- hundredths percent perfect and he said he only 
knew of one thing that was 99 and forty-four one-hundredths per- 
cent perfect and he felt maybe we better keep 2 or 3 of these things 
and he kind of halfway agreed that his bill might need a little bit 
of tailoring before the coat 1s slipped on the Congress. 

I am glad to hear what you have said about these men who you 
have phased out and are phasing out, and the selection boards. The 
fellows you are looking at now, we face a selection board every 2 
years. Every 2 years, and it is a pretty tough one. We favor that 
concept. 

Now, I want to ask you one specific question: Do you think the 
passage of this bill will—do you share the same optimism of Mr. 
Cordiner when he says it will terminate the draft ? 

Secretary Brucker. Oh, no, Mr. Rivers, I do not. I do not believe 
that it would amount to the termination of the draft and I wouldn’t 
want you to buy it on that ground. No, I do not believe that. I think 
that we will have to have the draft. It will, of course, establish a pro- 
fessional service, more professionalized as the years go on, and more 
volunteers, but I do not represent to this committee that there would 
be sufficient who remain and who reenlist or enlist for that purpose, 
and I don’t want you to understand that I say that. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, do you think—if you had to have one thing in 
this bill, what would you—if the committee was only willing to give 
you one thing what would you ask for in this bill? If we got down 
to that point ? That is an extreme question but ing do you think is 
the greatest thing you need now, among the other factors which you 
now possess to give you a greater opportunity to keep these people 
to whom you refer in service / 

Secretary Brucker. Well, it would be hard to say what one thing. 
Of course, I believe it is fundamental to give the opportunity for 
these—certainly these extra two grades in both the enlisted and the 
officer and the step-in-grades, I think that is quite fundamental and 
I think we’ve got to get enough to encourage these officers and en- 
listed men—— 

Mr. Rivers. You mean the biggest thing would be the proficiency ‘ 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. the proficiency figures I think 
are perhaps the biggest part of it. 

Mr. Rivers. I had hoped you would say that. I believe that is. 

You don’t disagree that we can still give the proficiency and retain 
the longevity, do you, or a portion of it / 

Secretary Brucker. Well, Mr. Rivers, I know how you feel and I 
don’t want in any way to be misunderstood about it. I feel this way 
about it, that with respect. to equating longevity and proficiency, | 
place it on the side of proficiency. 

Now, as to how much—and the Chairman’s question I noted very 

carefully was, in any violent, sudden termination of it. 

What you are going to do in that regard I know, in your wisdom, 
that you are going to give careful consideration to the way in which 
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that is phased out, if it is phased out—and I am making that assump- 
tion—pardon me for doing it— but I would say thiat } would favor 

hasing it out as rapidly as you can commensurate with the job you 
fave facing you and phasing i in, or getting this proficiency pay soon, 
or immediately—let’ s put it that way- -and put the emphasis on that 
side as soon as you can. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a very fine response. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, do you disagree with those nice and true 
things that Mr. Rivers said about you 4 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Bates, I am very humble when I hear 
things like that and I want you to know I appreciate it very much, 
Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Bares. Have you worked out an implementation plan for this 
legislation ? 

Secretary Brucker. We have. 

Mr. Bares. So you know we will put this 15 percent- 

Secretary Brucker. Fifteen percent is right and I can tell you how 
long it would take us to do it if you passed the bill. We could have it 
in 90 days after you passed the bill because we have caleulated—we 
have taken the liberty, certainly, of estimating so that we wouldn’t be 
caught on it and within 90 days we could have it implemented. 

Mr. Bares. And it has sufficient flexibility in there so it can serve 
the purpose for which it has been designed. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. There is sufficient flexibility ? 

Secretary Brucker. We think so. 

Mr. Bares. Do you envisage any difficulty in the taking away from 
people proficiency ratings which they acquire when the needs in the 
service change? In other words, at one time you might see fit to give 
a certain group in a certain particular ocoupation proficiency benefits, 
but time and circumstances might change after those people have been 
trained and are proficient, and the service ought to turn in some other 
direction to award efficiency in another line. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Do you see any problem arising there, because there is 
nothing worse than giving something to somebody and then taking it 
away. 

Secretary Brucker. I realize what you are saying. 

I recognize the truth in what you say that there is a problem there. 
All I can say is that we have faced that in connection with other 
things that have occurred in the Army. We have had both in officers 
and enlisted men a change in their MOS, or the need for their partieu- 
lar classification, and we have had to take away and retrain them and 

lace them in something else, we have done that repeatedly in the 
ast few years. 

Mr. Barers. But there wasn’t a variation in pay when that cireum- 
stance came around ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. It would in this particular case. 

Secretary Brucker. I say no. On second thought, I think. IT should 
say no, except in a few cases. 
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Mr. Bares. But the pay they got under one set of circumstances 
was the same they got under the next, even though the proficiency 
in the second wasn’t really increased. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. But in this particul: wr case with the limitations in the 
bill to 15 percent, unless they are proficient in that new category, then 
they won't be getting it, as I understand the situation. 

Secretary Brucker. That is r ight. 

Mr. Bates. It might create a few problems as time goes by. 

Secretary Brucker. That would be a problem, there is no question 
about it. They would have to administer that one. 

Mr. Bates. Now, I would like to ask Assistant Secretary Milton 
a question: As a member of the Cordiner group, are you in accord 
with the deviation from the report, as enumerated in this particular 
bill? That is the changes that have taken place, are you in con- 
currence with them ? 

Secretary Mitton. Of course, I subscribe to the Cordiner princi- 
ples of incentive. That isthe base. For our surveys clearly indicate 
that one of the reasons we failed to attract young men into coming 
into the Army is that as they look down the long years, they do not 
see the heights to which they can attain, if they went some other way. 
So basically the Cordiner bill is an incentive program and, of course, 
with that, there goes the implication that you have to get out those 
that are not satisfactory and who are not meeting the qualific ations. 
There have been some deviations from the original Cordiner report 
that I think maybe are well worthy of consideration. Maybe the 
6 percent for those people who are not affected because the cost of 
living has gone up tremendously. Now, I think probably that an- 
swers the major point, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You are in agreement with the 6 percent ? 

Secretary Mizron. I am, yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. And you don't believe it dilutes the purpose of the Cor- 
diner report as far as the differentials were concerned ? 

Secretary Mitton. No, sir, I don’t. I just couldn’t agree with that. 

Mr. Bares. Do you believe we should include retired | people in this 
bill? 

Secretary Minton. It isn’t in the bill, but I want to tell you there 
is still a very great interest in the Army in officers active today that 
may be retired at some other day in the future. 

Mr. Kitpay. And enlisted men, also? 

Secretary Brucker. Enlisted men, too. I shouldn’t just confine 
it—I thank you for your correction. 

Mr. Bares. Like Secretary McElroy, you wouldn’t be unhappy if 
we included that in this bill? 

Secretary Brucker. I certainly would not. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Secretary, I share the concern of the chairman 
in connection with the impact of the sharp, hatchet cutoff in longevity 
and I think you also share that, too, but I am very much interested 
in the table on page 2 of the proposed bill, putting forth the in-grade 
raises. 

Are we belaboring the word “longevity ! 2” You do favor a continu- 
ation of longevity, calling it an in-grade raise ? 

Secretary Brucker. Do you mean the four steps? 
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Mr. Héperr. Yes, on page 2 you have it starting with a first lieu- 
tenant up to a general. And | then the amount of money or the ad- 
ditional pay the individual would draw in that grade, as to the num- 
ber of years in which he served. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hérpserr. In other words, you do have a type of continuation 
of longevity do you not ? 

Secretary Brucker. To that extent it isatype. The four step-ups. 

Mr. Héserr. I would like for you to elaborate on it a bit. The 
substitution of the so-called in-grade for longevity as we know 
it. 

Secretary Brucker. The term “longevity,” I need not describe the 
fact that that merely means seniority, continued. 

Mr. Héserr. Under the present system, for instance, as I under- 
stand it, longevity, or the fogey system, is based from the day a man 
puts a uniform on until the time he leaves the Army. In other words 
after so many years, so much additional pay. 

Under that system, in the case of a colonel who has been in service 
for 18 years, he makes the grade of colonel and serves as a colonel for 
5 years and draws commensurate pay. Compare him to the individual 
who has come into the Army 3 or 4 years before he has come into the 
Army and then doesn’t become a colonel until, say 3 years after the 
colonel to whom I am addresing myself. 

There you have in effect a man who has been a colonel 5 years get- 
ting less pay than an individual who has been a colonel for 2 years. 
And oftentimes you can have the lieutenant colonel making more 
money than a colonel in effect, and being subordinate; isn’t that a fact 
under the present system of longevity 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, under the present system of longevity, 
that is true. 

Mr. Héserr. Under this system, as I understand it, you would still 
have longevity aspects and advantages of the longevity or seniority 
system, but you would be limited by a promotion in grade whereby 
each in-grade promotion would never top the salary of the man above. 

Secretary Brucker. No inversion, in other words. 

Mr. Hésert. I think that is a very important feature and perhaps 
approaches a phasing out of longev ity as we know it and better equal- 
izes the proficiency approach to the whole problem. 

Secretary Brucker. I see your meaning. 

Mr. Héserr. Is that right? 

Secretary Brucker. That summarizes it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. There is one additional factor we must keep in 
mind with regard to the in-grade increase which I think should be 
explained and that is that longevity under present law takes effect 
regardless of what the individual does. As I understand this bill 
from reading it, the in-grade increase can be refused to an officer who 
is not performing as satisfactorily as the Secretary may require him 
to perform. At least that is it from my reading of the bill. That 
this is not going to be an automatic, in-grade increase. Am I correct? 

Secretary Brucker. That is my understanding, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Héserr. That is where the proficiency approach comes in— 
I have never heard of that. 

Mr. Buianprorp. There is a provision in this bill if I read it cor- 
rectly. 
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Secretary Brucker. Page 10 of the bill, subsection D. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is in the nature of a disciplinary section. Or 
perhaps disciplinary is the wrong word. 

As I understand the proposal, Mr. Hébert, the individual could 
well be limited to the entry pay, say, of a lieutenant colonel if he 
was not performing under the standard established by the Secretary 
so that he would not necessarily receive an in-grade increase merely 
by not being selected out. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. The expiration of time would 
not automatically give him the step-up. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is that element of proficiency involved in 
this proposal which I think carries with it the idea that each in-grade 
increase will be based upon a standard to be established by the Secre- 
tary. Again going back to the theory of how are you going to 
manage this whole program. That is what it boils down to. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Are there questions on this side ? 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, I won’t extend my remarks except to 
say that as I listen to this discussion about proficiency, if I were a 
new man around I would get the impression that that was a new 
word in the Army lexicon. 

There is nothing new about awarding proficiency in the service, 
is there? 

Secretary Brucker. No. 

Mr. Reece. One might think that the services have been operating 
on some kind of a self-aggrandizement. principle that disregards the 
principle of proficiency. 

According to my observations, that has been an important ele- 
ment among both enlisted men and the officer personnel of the services. 

I myself rather feel that it is unfortunate when we overemphasize 
that we are establishing a system of proficiency in the service, as if 
they have been without that high element heretofore. 

You know, I am one who has the impression that we have had 
and that goes back to a remark that you made, Mr. Secretary—that 
we have had a pretty good Defense Department. It hasn’t been too 
bad. 

Now, there are a lot of things that need to be done. We have all 
seen enlisted men achieving a record that would enable them to obtain 
recognition in the service. 

Since the detail was raised by our counsel about leaving a latitude 
in here of in-grade promotions, I would have serious question about 
that, because I readily recognize that the Secretary is not going to 
pass upon those things, it is going to be largely some one officer some- 
where who is going to pretty well determine whether a man gets his 
in-grade promotion. 

I would hesitate to leave that to the whim of some man who might 
not be more capable of judging—might not be so capable of judging. 
After all, I have found that human nature is about the same, whether 
it is in the Defense Establishment or whether it is outside. 

I have been particularly impressed with a few things I have observed 
in the past few weeks, Mr. Secretary, that human nature sometimes 
overrides other highly important considerations, and T think you know 
what I am referring to. 
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And IT am taking the responsibility as one man, to see that the high 
purposes of defense are not overridden by industry pressure, without 
your knowing it, and without some of the people in whom you may 
place confidence not knowing it, also. 

I have certainly been impressed with the fact that the Secretary 
doesn’t run the Department of Defense. He sets policy and that is 
about as far as he can go. 

I hesitate to extend my remarks, exe ept to say that I am getting a 
little tired of “proficiency,” “proficiency” being emphi sized here, indi- 
cating that we have never had that quality in the services before. 

That ends my plea. 

Secretary Brucker. I will accept that as a question and may I then 
say this to you- 

Mr. Reece. And if I may just interject some more, what has hurt me 
somewhat is that that atmosphere has been created by the Cordiner 
report and the publicity that is given it, Mr. Milton, that the services 
seem to have accepted. 

Yes; we have decided we want proficiency in the services as if we 
never had it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, you may re ply, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, I don’t know that I want to say much on 
it exe ept this: We have been 0. ressing proficiency, as you know. 

Mr. Reece. Why, certainly. 

Secretary Brucker. The point is here, however, that here is a wider 
opportunity for proficiency to be an incentive, or a reward in a greater 
field and in an expanding field, Congressman Reece, and I join you in 

saying that I think the services have been doing a very good job, and 
your committee has heard us year after vear, and you know about what 
is going on In that field. 

But we have a problem on our hands, here, that we can’t just allow, 
because we can say What we have done is enough. 

We have a proficiency system in our specialist group which parallels 
the chain of command group. We have tried this out and we know 
that proficiency does pay off in that field. So that we have been doing 
that. 

But here is a larger vista that we can move out into, in the pay and 
compensation field, that will aid us we feel. 

Mr. Reece. Now, there is one other question that I would like to 
raise, and that goes to what was said about having a plan blueprinted 
by which to implement this bill within 90 days, and pretty well fill 
up these spaces in the proficiency grades. 

Secretary Brucker. May I just say this: We have the plan ready, 
but in the implementing of this plan it will take, as I said in my state- 
ment here, 4 vears. 

In other words, we are going to do it very carefully over a period 
of time that will wind up with the job siansheniie done, but not to 
rush into it with all of it done on the first day. But we are getting 
the plan so that we can implement it and start it. 

Mr. Reece. Well, that is what I had in mind, Mr. Secretary and 
Mr. Assistant Secretary, that the most of the men in the services, as 
I understand, achieve their training and their proficiency in the skills 
after they are enlisted. That is, the opportunity for training is pro- 
vided by the services in the technical areas. Is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Would you speak to that, Secretary Milton ¢ 
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Secretary Minton. I think I would answer that, yes; that in the 
main—now, there are some who come in with the technical b: ack- 
ground, or at least a part of the technical background, that we have 
to carry still further to bring them to an expert level. 

Mr. Reece. Now, when these spaces are filled, then the men who 
come in trained and who are trained and achieve their proficiency, 
is there going to be an undue limitation presented which will make it 
difficult to recognize them out in the future as they are trained—give 
them the incentive or proficiency pay, so to speak ? 

Secretary Mitton. We train in consonance with our requirements, 
and we watch that very c: wefully. 

In other words, we know in each specialty ex: actly how many people 
we should have with each degree of skill. It is a very complex and 
technical schedule, but we never train beyond what our requirements 
actually are, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Secretary, I have a couple of questions. I was in- 
terested 1 in your report on pi ge 8, where you say, “The 6-percent pay 
increase which this legislation provides gives a well-merited cost of 
living increase to those who otherwise do not benefit under propesed 
pay scales.” 

I take it from that that you do not conceive, if this 6 percent across 
the board is granted, is going to disrupt the whole theory of this pro- 
ficiency pay program, or in any way affect the other sections of the 
bill ? 

Secretary Brucker. If it is granted, you say ? 

Mr. Minter. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. I do not think it will disrupt, and I don’t think 
it will delude “i man. 

Mr. Mitier. I asked Mr. Cordiner when he was before us if Fed- 
eral employees, postal workers and civilian employees, were granted 
a cost-of-living increase, would he favor a 6-percent increase for the 
military. And he quite emphatically said “No,” because it would 
disrupt this fine plan. 

Of course, I couldn’t conceive personally of greater damage that 
could be done to the military if we give civilian employees an in- 
crease—and I believe they are justified in receiving it—if we didn’t 
give it tothe military. 

Do you agree with that. 

Secretary Brucker. | agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Murer. As I get this proficiency pay that we want to establish, 
it would go somewhat like this—I have had the privilege of being 
with SETAF, being with them this summer, and here were bright 
youngsters in some of the trailers working some of these complex 
electrical guidance gadgets, and who went out and handled missiles. 
And by the very nature of their work, they had to be men who were 
interested technically in that machine. They expressed themselves. 

It was close to their very beings, and their proficiency and knowledge 
of the machine and their love for it, would pretty much—at least, I 
thought—preclude them from the elements that we look toward in 
military leadership. 

In other words, one of these youngsters who could handle that 
complex machine and know it backward, and know how to repair it 
and maintain it, would make a bum sergeant. He didn’t happen to 
have the elements that go to make a serg vant. He didn’t need to have 





































the physical attributes that go to leadership, because he was working in 
a different field. 

Now, it is this boy that you couldn’t very well promote in the chain 
of command that we want to take and provide someplace for on the 
outside, so we can hold him in the service. 

Secretary Brucker. That is the purpose, to hold him in the service 
and to have it so that he doesn’t have to be in that chain of command 
in order to get the incentive that will keep him in, and we don’t want 
him in the chain of command. 

Mr. Mirurr. In other words, this boy doesn’t have to shoot a rifle, 
he doesn’t have to know one end of a rifle from another to do his job? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Gubser, any questions ? 

Mr. Gupser. No questions. 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Secretary, I would like to thank you for your 
fine statement and primarily on your splendid leadership as Secretary 
of the Army. It seems to me it has been an inspiration to everybody 
in the country. 

I would like to ask you specifically, do you feel you have the flexi- 
bility under this law to allow rewarding for proficiency in frontline 
combat activity as an element of the proficiency invelved in this legis- 
lation ? 

Secretary Brucker. I do. I think that we have a flexibility here, 
which will give us that opportunity to recognize combat leaders, and 
that is what we need in that field for combat troops. 

Mr. Bennett. As you know, Mr. Secretary, we have on the statute 
books various laws which provide for hazard and risk pay. There 
was a bill enacted as a part of an appropriation bill of 1953, which I 
understand some people considered possibly to still be on the books 
with regard to combat pay. 

Are you familiar with this law, and if so, do you believe that it is 
still the law of the country or not ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am not prepared to say. I understand that 
it is not a part of it at the present time. That is my understanding. 
I haven’t checked into it, though. 

Mr. Bennerr. That was also my understanding. And then, Mr. 
Secretary, if it is true that it is not a part of the basic law, today, 
applic able to this day, would you not feel that this legislation might 
be improved somewhat if it made some reference to combat frontline 
pay ? 

Secretary Brucker. Do you mean in case of conflict ? 

Mr. Bennert. Yes. 

Secretary Brucker. Well, certainly, in time of conflict I would be 
in favor of having extra pay for the hazardous duty, and I think it 
should be. Now, as to ane you want to put it in this bill that 
in time of war or emergency, or when the President should make a 
declaration to that effect if Seindthiie of that nature should occur, 
I would think it would be a little better maybe to have that legisla- 
tion in some other time or place, but I see no objection, because I 
am in favor of the principle of it. 

Mr. Bennett. I knew you were, Mr. Secretary. Years ago I intro- 
duced a bill which almost copied the provisions of the Korean com- 
bat war—combat pay legislation. This has been before the Depart- 
ment of Defense for, oh, a number of years, I don’t know how many, 
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but a substantial number of years, more than one session of Con- 
gress, and no report has ever come forward, despite a considerable 
amount of effort on my part to get a report on it. 

Finally, in the last days of the last session, or the last Congress, 
I believe it was—a year or more ago—the Department of Defense 
brought to me for introduction a simple resolution which, in the 
present Congress is House Concurrent Resolution 65, which merely 
provides that the Department of Defense shall have ready to submit 
to the Congress as a priority item in case of future hostilities, a draft 
of legislation. 

Now, personally, I would like to see at least this little bit enacted 
into law as promptly as possible, and therefore 1 would hepe that 
perhaps the Department of the Army might, before these hearings 
close on this bill, have some recommendation as to the possible inclu- 
sion of at least such a simple statement as that as a section in this 
bill. 

I do believe that infantry men are not given the significance that 
they should be in the overall pattern of pay, as it now exists, and I 
think this is a thing that should be done. 

I would appreciate it, Mr. Secretary, if you could look into the 
possibility of submitting a possible amendment or possibly some- 
thing along the lines of House Concurrent Resolution 65, or if you 
want to go into more detailed solution, it might be well. 

Secetary Brucker. Congressman Bennett, I want to vo into that, 
and I will ask right now that Secretary Milton take that assignment 
to get it and to get some, not only the study on it, but bring it toa 
head and do something ‘ about it. 

Mr. Bennett. I might say there couldn't be a grander man to put 
it in the hands of than General Milton. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Mr. Secretary, referring back to Mr. Bennett's 
inquiry as to whether the provision in the “Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act of 1953 relating to combat-duty pay was still in 
effect, I believe you answered that, in your opinion, and I think Mr. 
Milton nodded his head in agreement, that it was not still in effect. 

Do you know whether that was repealed or whether there was some 
particular language in that rider on the appropriation bill that 
limited it to the Korean w ar, or in just what was that taken off the 
books ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am not sufficiently familiar with that to give 
you an answer, and I don’t want. to answer it unless Iam. I will find 
out, though, and let you know. 

Mr. Huppiersron. Are you fairly certain that it is not in effect, 
today ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I am, from my advice here, but I will be glad 
to get into that and find out. You raised a question where none ex- 
isted. I assumed that it was not. 

Mr. Huppieston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Milton, are we approaching now in the Army 
the Officer Personnel Act normal schedules of promotion / 

Secretary Mirron. We are getting closer year by year, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. When will we obtain the Officer Personnel Act 
normal 4 
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Secretary Mivron, | believe it is 2 years, now we will be right at 
the Officer Personnel Act normal. ‘The end of 1959. That is a little 
less than 2 years. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That means you will be serving 7 years—— 

Secretary Mitton. Seven, fourteen, twenty-one; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. When you serve 14 years and make captain, this 
pay bill gives the man promoted to the rank of major the magnificent 
increase of $15 a month. 

Mr. Kinpay. <A little louder, please. 

Mr. Buanprorp. When you serve 14 years as a captain and are pro- 
moted to major, this gives the man the magnificent increase of $15 
a month. 

How many of these junior officers do you think we are going to 
get on that basis / 

Secretary Mivron. I don’t think the immediate sum of money is 
as much as you can hold out to them further down the road. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I noticed Mr. Cordiner said he thought the junior 
officers were adequately paid commensurate with what they might 
get in industry, but that is not, of course, what the junior officers are 
writing us about, but it is nevertheless what the Cordiner Committee 
found. 

1 mention it because 1 think we ought to make very clear that all 
the services, so I am told, are approac ching normal Officer Personnel 
Act schedules. 

Secretary Minron. You can rest assured of that with us, because 
we are fast getting to it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That, of course, raises the immediate problem, that 
in order to have accelerated promot ion, to take this very efficient man 
and promote him, that you are going to have to create some vacancies 
someplace, and that takes us right into a bill which will get rid of 
some people who are already serving in more senior grades, you see. 

Now let me ask Mr. Brucker this question: The proficiency 
for enlisted men, one of the arguments for it is that it is very flexi le. 
You can give it toa man, you can take it away; is that correct? 

Sec retar y Brucker. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And yet the proficiency for an officer would be 
absolutely inflexible, because once promoted, you could never take 
it away. Now, what thought has there been given to the possibility 
of proficiency pay for officers, on the same theory of flexibility ? 

What I am thinking of is this, Mr. Secretary: Back many years 
ago we might have had somebody who was an expert cavalryman, 
and that might have been a very critical skill. And we did pay 
farriers, I think they were called, specialist’s pay in the Army because 
they were special horseshoe men and they were very good. But they 
promoted officers, and once they promoted officers they could never be 
demoted. 

I wondered if some proficiency pay should be given to officers on 
the same basis as with enlisted men to meet the critical skills of the 
time. 

In fact, I can visualize the time when we might have some critical 
skills among officers who would become surplus to the needs of the 
Army as tec ‘hnology advances, 

Do you think there m ight be some merit in that consideration / 
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Secretary Brucker. I think there might be some merit in consider- 
ing that because I am sure we don’t want to perpetuate something 
that is surplus. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It struck me suddenly as strange that we are going 
to give enlisted men proficiency pay, but we are going to promote the 
officers, and the officer is there to stay. That does go into security, 
but I think the enlisted man is just as much entitled to some con- 
sideration for security also. 

It is possible here that a man could be given the proficiency pay 
of an E-6, while serving in the grade of an E-5, and then be pro- 
moted to the grade of | 6, and there would be no required skill in 
that grade for him as an E-6, so he would end up getting no pay 
increase as a result of getting promoted, and that is not going to 
help morale. 

Now, there is another feature that bothers me, on the final cost 
of this bill. I want to be as fair as I can with this question because 
I realize that when you talk of the average man, there is no such 
person. But I have costed this program out and have found—I might 
say, tomy amazement—that on the average, under full implementation 
of this program, in 1964, the average second lieutenant will receive 
$5 less per month. The average E—, or corporal, will receive $1 a 
month less. The average E-3 will receive $9 a month less. The 
average E-2, $4 a month less, and the average E-1, $5 a month less, 
again saying there is no such thing as the average man. 

Doesn’t that put us in a rather difficult position to try to explain 
why we are passing a pay bill which has a final result of cutting the 
pay of the average enlisted man when this program is fully imple- 
mented ? 

Secretary Brucker. On your figures, Sete ee rae ae 
anything about it, but on your figures, I didn’t know that before. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point. I don’t think very many people 
know that is the result of this proposal, and that is the reason I wanted 
to raise it. I think it is one of the things that bothers people who 
have gotten into this bill and have found some of these situations 
which have developed. Now, I will grant you that there will be some 
people who will get substantial increases, because there may be E-4’s 
drawing the pay of E-6’s, and that will be a substantial increase, and 
that is the incentive that you are trying to get for that individual. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I inquire, Mr. B landford, about that: Is that 
taking into consideration 6 percent ? 

Mr, Bianprorp. This is when the 6 percent goes out, Mr. Rivers. 
This is based upon the 1964 final figure. It is a DOD figure of 1964. 
I had them projected out to 1964. You see, if you are projected out 
to 1962, all is sweetness and light, but when you project it to 1964, 
you see a sudden change take place, and that means that the men 
entering the service in the future, and what bothers me is this profes- 
sional group that we are trying to create are going to go into a pay 
scale that will be paying them, on the average, less than they are get- 
ting today. And that, I think, could have some very serious effects 
upon at least getting the man, in the first place. 

Now, you may be able to retain him by giving him proficiency pay, 
but on the other hand, if he is going to be able to say, “Well, 6 years 
ago, when my brother came in the Ar my, he got $9 a month more than 
I got,” it is going to have a psychological effect. 
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Mr. Kitpay. I believe the Secretary stated he didn’t know that was 
the result. 

Secretary Brucker. I did not, and I would be very glad to consider 
that. That gives an added emphasis to my statement that I favor 
the 6 percent across the board. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Otherwise you would have that effect almost imme- 
diately. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, Mr. Secretary, another problem that I noticed 
in this bill—it is not in the bill itself—is in the frozen field among 
enlisted personnel. An enlisted man doesn’t have much say in where 
he is assigned. He can end up in a frozen field and we get letters 
every day from people who are in frozen fields, and that is no fault 
of his that he is in a frozen field. If he comes in the Army and they 
assign him to a school to teach him how to drive a truck or to become 
a cook—and unfortunately, those two skills in the Army have prob- 
ably been the subjects of more derogator y remarks than any two skills 
in the world—yet that is not that man’s fault. 

That man is assigned to that skill. He really doesn’t have much to 
say about the skill he goes into. I don’t want to say anything that 
will affect the recruiting posters that go around the country, but 
basically that is prob: ably true, the man is assigned to school through 
which he may indicate some aptitude through | a test that he takes. 

Now, the frozen field for enlisted promotions bothers me, because 
there is a man who must depend upon longevity for a pay increase. 
Now, I noticed in the Cordiner report that there were some 18,000 
E-3’s, I believe, who receive more than 333,000 E—4’s, and that bothered 
Mr. Cordiner very much. 

I have just called the Department of Defense and asked them if 
they have the service breakdown on that, because I think perhaps it 
is not quite fair to lump together all of the inversions as a Depart- 
ment of Defense figure, because I don’t believe anybody can say that 
promotional opportunities are equal in all the services among all the 
enlisted personnel. 

So therefore the inversions may take on a different attitude when 
we get a service breakdown as to the number of inversions that we 
have. Perhaps an inversion isn’t quite as bad as it looks when you 
find out the reason for the inversion. Would you agree to that? 

Secretary Minton. I think a detailed breakdown ought to be made 
of it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you think ‘perhaps there are reasons for in- 
versions that are beyond the control of the individual man, and have 
nothing to do with his aptitude? 

Secretary Minron. That might, obtain, but it would be a reflection 
upon our personnel management if it obtained to any great extent. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, in that connection—of course, proficiency 
pay is an inversion, is it not? If an E-4 draws the pay of an E-6, 
it isan inversion, as far as an E-5 is concerned; is that not correct? 

Secretary Mirtron. It is a controlled inversion, yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So it is a question of what kind of inversion it is. 
If you create the inversion it-is a good inversion. If it is an auto- 
matic inversion, it is a bad inversion. 

Secretary Mivron. It is out of control. 
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Mr. Buianprorp. Another little item that I found with interest: 
I wanted to see how many people were going to get hurt under this 
pay proposal, so I just took second lieutenants and first lieutenants and 
found that you had 1,505 second lieutenants in the Army with over 3 
or more years of service. I found there were 2,400 in the Air Force, 
I found 2,185 ensigns in the Navy. Now, those people aren’t going 
to get much of a pay increase out of this bill, exc ‘ept for the 6 percent, 

1 found that you had 3,442 first lieutenants in the Army with 10 
or more years of service. And they are going to be in the same situa- 
tion. I don’t know how many more there are going to be in the future, 
but Mr. McElroy and Mr. Francis yesterday said the »y would offer an 
amendment to the bill which would permit an enlisted man who be- 
comes an officer to preserve his pay so he would not have to take a pay 
cut. At least we have made one dent in the right direction, we have 
preserved longevity for the enlisted man becoming an officer—that is 
the first inroad that has been made. At least that is one area of 
unfairness, or possible unfairness that has been corrected by the De- 
partment. 

I mentioned those figures because I think that it is an indication 
of a number of people that can be hurt as a result of this. Now, are 
you familiar with that fact, Mr. Milton, or Mr. Bae 

Secretary Minron. I can answer it. I am familiar, because I saw 
those same figures this morning, and I went into them, and when you 
say the 3 and the 10, that means that they have that period behind 
them for pay purposes / 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Secretary Brucker. It does not mean that they have served neces- 
sarily in that grade for that particular period of time. 

Mr. Bianpsrorp. I would hate to think they had served for 10 years 
as first lieutenants without being promoted. 

Secretary Mivron. That is impossible, 

Mr. Buanpsrorp. The next point I wish to make, and it will be the 
last point, is the permanent promotion in the Army; in 1951 you had 
an 80 percent selection factor to the grade of lieutenant colonel. That 
figure came down in 1957, In 1954, temporary promotion, you had a 
72 percent selection factor, and you had a 97 percent selection factor 
to the permanent grade of lieutenant colonel. 

Now, I mention that in connection with the heavy attrition that 
takes place when you have a 97 percent selection factor. Now, that 
is coming down. We know that. 

Secretary Miuron. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But that leads to this question: Why should we 
count all services in grade under this pay bill for that service in grade 
which has already been performed? Why should we not start serv- 
ice in grade from the time the bill goes into effect so that we will 
have a chance to weed out the inefficients, if you have that many that 
you want to weed out, but why should a man who has been the bene- 
ficiary of accelerated ’ promotion—and I have got the figures on the 
accelerated promotion—why should a man who has been the bene- 
ficiary of accelerated promotion and has not been subject to much 
attrition, receive the full benefit of service in grade already per- 
formed? Why should not this service in grade be in the future? 

Secretary Minron. Mr. Blandford, that is a very profound question. 
I hope you don’t expect me to give you an answer right now. I 
would like to think it over. 
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Mr. Kitpay. You do that, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Brianprorp. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Secretary and Mr. Milton, we thank you very 
much for coming. 

Secretary Douglas. 

Mr. Kitpay. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Doveras. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it gives me great 
pleasure to appear before you today in support of this legislation to 
provide a more adequate compensation system for our people i in uni- 
form. You and I are aware that our officers, airmen, and civilians 
constitute our most valuable asset. 

This Congress has engaged and is engaging in a penetrating exami- 
nation of the sufficiency of our weapons systems. You are now con- 
sidering how to make adequate provision for the personnel who are 
charged with developing, maintaining and in case of need, employing 
these we apons which we are procuring at such great. cost. 

We recognize the high costs associ: ated with modern we: \pons sys- 
tems and we have indicated that we are willing to pay the price to 
get the best. I do not believe we have apphed the same philosophy 
in attracting and retaining the people we need. 


THE CHANGING NATURE OF OUR REQUIREMENTS 


The impact of missiles and modern-manned aircraft units is being 
felt throughout our personnel structure. The proportion of the Air 
Force that must consist of technically trained officers and airmen is 
growing at a fast rate, with corresponding reductions in the semi- 
technical fields. This trend toward a greater proportion of the total 
force in technical career fields has, at the same time, been accompanied 
by an increased requirement for personnel in the higher mental, skill 
and educational levels. Our management and compensation systems 
must be geared to meet this challenge. 

As missile units become operational, our personnel requirements can 
be expected to undergo even more change. Generally speaking, the 
missile wing will require approximately 15 percent more technical 
officers and 10 percent more technical airmen than our more complex 
manned aircraft units. 

For example, in the B-52 wing, approximately 55 percent of the 
nonflying officers are in technical fields. This compares with approxi- 
mately 75 percent in the intercontinental ballistic missiles units. The 
enlisted airmen requirements show a like change, from approximately 
52 percent in the technical fields in a B-52 wing to over 62 percent in 
the missile unit. 

The increasing demand for skilled personnel has had an adverse 
effect. upon our combat capability. As Mr. Cordiner mentioned to 
you Wednesday, a portion of our more advanced equipment cannot be 
efficiently employ ed today because we do not have people qualified to 
operate and maintain it. We don’t need more people in uniform. We 
need more skilled people. 


THE NEED FOR A PROFESSIONAL FORCE 


More than at any other time in our history, today’s equipment de- 
mands professionally competent military leadership and a high level 
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of personal skill and motivation. The problems of procurement, 
training, and assignment, as well as other aspects of personnel man- 
agement, have been compounded by the increased demand for techni- 

ally trained people in a wide diversification of skills. Our aircrews 
and technicians compose the combat element of the Air Force. While 
we required only 133 separate technical training courses during World 
War II, we now require 590 such courses. 

We are planning additional courses, and are already making use 
of 36 courses provided by the Army and Navy. These figures empha- 
size the magnitude of our current training effort. While the require- 
ment for training will always be with us, an excessive loss of these 
trained people represents a heavy cost both in dollars and in combat 
capability. 

As an example of this turnover—of our 1953 input of 12,000 ROTC 
officers and aviation cadets, only 4,000 remain. While retention rates 
continue to creep up in most airmen skills, we still have many critical 
specialties. In fiscal year 1957, for example, we had some 22,077 air- 
men in 28 highly technical career fields whose enlistments had expired 
and whom we urgently needed to retain. Only 5,509 of this group 
stayed with us. This represented a loss of 19, 793 experienced people, 
and a replacement training cost estimated at over $60 million. 

I would like to interject there the fact that this $60 million I regard 
as an underestimate in the loss from a retraining point of view, as it 
only includes the cost of the technical training and not the basic 
training and the earlier training of the individuals lost. 

Besides such losses, we are not attracting or keeping the people 
with as high potential as we require. We spe end much effort in trying 
to find out just why we lose so large a proportion of the young airmen 
and officers we need. All of our surveys tell us that the central reason 
these people are leaving the service is that compensation and career 
benefits are inadequate for the competition of civil employment. In 
command functions, each increase in rank multiplies responsibility. 

But as responsibilities increase, pay compares less and less favor- 
ably with that provided in industry. Ambitious young men are not 
likely to be attracted by a career that pays a competitive salary only 
in its early stages and offers relatively little increase in living stand- 
ards with increased grade and responsibility. 

Over the years the compensation of our senior officers has not kept 
pace in relation to the increases provided in the lower grades and in 
the civilian economy. Our higher-ranking officers are grossly under- 
paid when one considers the tremendous responsibilities they have for 
the defense and security of the country. 

In fact, our general officers are not as well off today, in terms of 
buying power, as they were in 1939 when they were captains or majors. 
Military fringe benefits have largely been equaled or exceeded by indus- 
try, and the militar y pay always lags behind the rising cost of living. 
It is indeed shortsighted to save on senior officer pay when the quality 
of senior officers determines the quality of men you can hold at all 
levels. 

The Air Force has an urgent need for a system of compensation 
designed to attract quality and to provide’ a more realistic level of 
pay “for responsibilities assumed. It should be designed to provide 
incentive for capable young men to choose the Air Force as a career 
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and to strive for advancement to positions of greater responsibility, 
knowing that the rewards will be worth the effort. 

Such a system will help us to reduce personnel turnover and achieve 
greatly improved operational effectiveness. Only when we. can 
retain our personne] can we get the benefits of sound management in 
selection and assignment. 


HOW TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


The integrated management package designed by the Cordiner 
committee, ‘and the b: asis of the bill that is before you, offers sound, 
long-range assistance in meeting our manpower problems, I refer to 
the Cordiner recommendations as a management package because, in 
addition to paying individuals according to the value of their contri- 
butions, it simultaneously provides, and in fact demands, the exercise 
of selective personnel controls which will assure that we get the most 
for the money we spend. While we are continually striving to im- 
prove the quality of our personnel by eliminating those individuals 
whose performance is marginal, our efforts to date have often been 
hampered by our inability ‘to find and retain replacements who are 
able to do the work more effectively. These we must interest in defense 
as a profession. 

I am convinced that the time has come for a fundamental change 
in our compensation system and the revitalization of the military 
career. The bill before you is a long forward step in our effort to 
attract the young men we need in the Air Force, and to hold them 
when they have acquired the skills essential to an Air Force of the 
jet age that is building a missile force and reaching out into spaee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one statement and it is 
this, that in supporting this bill and emphasizing its importance, 
I don’t want for a minute to give the impression that I think a change 
in compensation to a more effective system will accomplish a solution 
of all our problems. There are many ways to approach the central 
problem of making a military career attractive, and attractive competi- 
tively with other careers. There are many things within the service’s 
control that it can do and we are trying to do those things and we have 
had much help from the Congress, I might say, in the Yast few years. 

Mr. Kiaxwpay. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I am glad to hear your 
statement. There are so many things that can be done administra- 
tively and perhaps with a little longer range plan on your personnel 
and your assignments. Perhaps more attention can be given to grant- 
ing the request, for next change of station. I think in that there is 
a great deal of irritation at times. 

“As to starting your analysis, here, as to the ultimate career for a 
military man, I agree we should make 3- and 4-star ranks a permanent 
pay grade, to ‘place them in the proper element. 

Of course, for many years, two stars was the highest we had and 
anything else was just a temporary assignment and we got into the 
habit of just giving them a money allowance while on active duty. 
I hope that the committee will agree that we should create those two 
additional ranks, on a permanent basis with adequate compensation. 

The Cordiner committee recommended $2,000 a month for the 
O-10. The Department bill recommends $1,700 a month for the O-10. 
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In the Cordiner committee report, $1,700 was base pay and the other 
$300 was active-duty supplement or special pay which would not be 
carried over into retirement. 

What is your view with reference to the $1,700 and the $2,000 
figure ? 

“Seer etary Doveras. Well, I think the question that arises is a com- 
parison of compensation to ‘this group with other groups in the Gov- 
ernment, particularly on a take-home basis. I personally would like 
to see the original Cordiner levels. 

Mr. Kirpay. I don’t suppose you are worried too much about 
whether that is in active-duty supplement or pay ? 

Secretary Dovaexas. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Kitpay. That would bring all the way down the line as to 
active duty supplement ? 

Secretary Doveias. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am concerned about the active duty supplement be- 
cause it becomes a special pay and is not carried into retirement, 
particularly in the Air Force. We already have a great disparity 
between active duty income and retired pay. It is only on base pay 
and I think a sound system would have a proper rel: ationship bet ween 
active duty pay and retired pay so as not have a great impact on the 
standard of living that a man has ac quired while he has been on 
active duty. Especially during transition, it becomes very hard. 

Of course, the amount going into base pay would be much more 

valuable to these high-ranking officers who are nearer retirement, than 
the active duty supplement which would only be available during his 
active duty period. 

Secretary Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. I hope we can do something with that. We haven’t 
always had the best of success on the floor of the House. It is a matter 
we have tried before but Iam willing to try again. 

I take it that your first priority on this whole question would be the 
proficiency pay, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Doveras. I think that is right, Mr. Chairman, although 
I would emphasize that from our point of view, we would like to say 
that the proficiency we are concerned with relates particularly to the 
pay of technicians, of the scarce skills that we haven’t got, that we 
have great difficulty in holding in competition with industry and that 
we want particularly to take care of on a better basis than we have 
been able to in the past. 

Mr. Kirpay. What has been your experience in attempting to place 
a proficiency system into effect since the Cordiner Committee report 
was filed, in utilizing the existing pay scales to apply them to tech- 
nicians? Is it an easy proposition? 

Secretary Doueias. As a practical thing, Mr. Chairman, we have 
not been able to do it. We have proposed plans, acting under existing 
authority. There has been an attempt to get a unified view of the 
services and up to the present time we have not secured authority to 
put such a plan into effect. 

Mr. Kitpay. That arises then because the problem of each service 
is a separate problem ? 

Secretary Doveias. The problems are very different.. There isn’t 
any doubt about that, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. What would you think of a provision in the bill giv- 
ing the Secretary of each service, perhaps subject to the approv al of 
the Secretary of Defense, the power to establish proficiency pay 
scales, worded properly so as to recognize skill and proficiency in the 
skills ‘and to establish pay scales for that proficiency so that you would 
have more latitude, within your own Department in establishing 
those things you need for the operation of aircraft, the servicing 
of electronic equipment, and that sort of thing ¢ 

Secretary Doveias. We are very seldom adverse to obtaining more 
flexibility in any management field, I think, particularly with respect 
to pay, but I would have to say that there are real reasons for stand- 
ards and coordination. I think you have to look at the three serv- 
ices, Where their problems are similar. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is why I said, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary Doveras. This is all right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. There would be some coordination, but you have 
enough elasticity that you could provide a proficiency pay scale 
for the type of individual that the service has. 

Secretary Dovenas. I take it that the bill that is before the com- 
mittee as well as the Cordiner report, really provides for that, by 
permitting the higher grade pay in technical skills, where we wish 
to provide the pay. 

Mr. Kitpay. The bill is entirely silent on that subject. There is 
no provision in the bill with reference to proficiency pay. I have 
thought from the beginning that we should put a provision in the 
bill to specifically grant legislative authority for proficiency pay and 
in some quarters, my st: itement to that effect has been construed as if 
I were opposed to proficiency pay whereas I think I see a difficulty 
that you have down the line in attempting to apply existing pay 
scales to, especially, technician proficiency pay. 

Secretary Dovguas. I may be wrong in this, but my understand- 
ing is that the present bill in conjunction with existing law would 
permit us to pay a maintenance specialist in grade 7 as a master 
sergeant, a pay scale provided for grade 9 and in that w ay 

Mr. Branprorp. It is assumed that if you have the present author- 
ity to pay an E-5, the pay of an E-7, then you could pay the E-7, 
the pay of an E-9. 

Secretary Dovetas. This is the way we accomplish proficiency pay 
under the bill, as I understand. 

Mr. Kirpay. So all this bill would accomplish is the creation of the 
two new pay grades. 

Secretary Dove.as. Yes, because at the present time, although as 
far as legal authority is concerned, we could pay a grade 5 at the 
rate of a grade 7. There is nothing we can do for a gr: ade 7, and there 
is only one grade that we can use for the benefit of a grade 6. 

Mr. Kupay. Of course, now the Secretary would have the power 
under existing law to assign people of certain skills who were actually 
F-1’s as far as military rank is concerned, i the pay of an E-7 or 
to create two new ones to an E-8 or an E-9. But these grades that 
we have now, from 1 to 7, were established ie strictly military pur- 
poses. I foresee for you a great deal of difficulty in assigning tech- 
nicians to a pay grade that was established for purely military pur- 
poses as a leader ‘of a squadron or platoon and so on. 
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Mr. Gavin. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman / 
Mr. Kipay. Anyway, with your personnel people, as we come to 
the reading of the bill, we will go into that in great detail. 

Secretary Douguas. It is very important, I think. 

Mr. Kitpay. We want to give you something that is completely and 
totally workable for you. 

Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. That was the point I was trying to make. These two 
additional grades; will they meet your requirements to take care of 
what you refer to in your statement here as 28 highly technical career 
fields? Will two additional grades take care of all of that personnel 
so that we won’t continue to have this teriffic loss which you point 
out here in your statement, and the terriflic cost in education ? 

Secretary Dovueuas. I think it is a reasonable answer. to our prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Gavin. I am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, this phase of the proposed 
legislation should be carefully considered and carefully screened so 
that we come up with something that is going to take care of and 
meet your requirements to retain these experienced men that we have 
educated and in whom we have made a great investment. 

Secretary Dovueuas. It is the most important problem we are work- 
ing on. 

Mr. Gavin. In your estimation, it is the most important phase of 
the whole proposed pay-increase bill ? 

Secretary Dovuetas. Very definitely. This is our means of trying 
to keep the people we have trained and who are becoming ine reasingly 
expensive with this more complex Air Force that we are trying to 
operate. 

Mr. Gavin. I compliment you on a very informative statement. 
These figures that you present here are quite revealing. They indi- 
cate the essentiality of giving immediate consider ation to legisl: ation 
to correct these existing conditions. A very fine statement. 

Mr. Kunpay. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I share Mr, Gavin’s opinion, Mr. Secretary. You have 
pinpointed these things in concrete numbers, and it is helpful to the 
committee. Now, I am coming to this: Where, in your enlisted men 
and your officers, do these casualties occur most? What category 
of officer and what category of enlisted man? Did you say serge: ants? 

Secretary Douatas. I think that, re: uly, the period of gr eatest casu- 
alty is at the end of the first-term enlistment among airmen, and that 
is probably at grade 3. 

Mr. Rivers. What about officers? 

Secretary Dove.as. As to officers, we have a very special problem 
with both rated officers and nonrated officers, but the problem that we 
have been most aware of as creating really extravagance and wasteful 
training has been in our production of pilots. 

We have a very difficult problem, and there aren’t easy answers. We 
have looked to the universities and to the Reserve Officers’ Trainin 
Corps in the universities for most of our pilot-training material. 
These boys with college educations give us excellent material. But 
they come into the Air | Force, attend our primary flying training and 
basic training and, perhaps, advanced training or training when as- 
signed to a unit without the advanced training, and, at the end of the 
third year, which is all they were committed to—until recently—they 
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would leave the service, and each one of them represented a tremendous 
investment. Now I say they would leave the service. They would 
leave the service in large numbers. There have been times when 
we were not retaining more than about 25 percent. Now, recently, 
we think we have in part met this problem by insisting on a 5-year 
contract. 

Mr. Rivers. You hook them now for 5 years to start with. 

Secretary Doveias. That is right, and we seem to be able to do this 
successfully. It greatly improves our situation. 

Mr. Rivers. It « does, but at the end of that 5 years you meet it again. 

Secretary Doucias. You don’t meet it in the same way at the end 
of 5 years as at the end of 4 years. 

Mr. Rivers. But if he is an outstanding officer—and many of 
them will be at the end of 5 years. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You are going to need something like you have indi- 
cated to immediately attract them. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. But, if he has been willing 
to come in for 5 years, he is susceptible to trying the whole thing 
and, if he stayed 5 years, you have a pretty g good chance of holding 
him, because he has really moved into an important plac e—particu- 
larly a pilot—in combat units at that point. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you do face a very critical thing, and I think 
you have given us a very fine statement on that, a very fine statement. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, do you go along with that 6-percent 
increase / 

Secretary Doveias. Yes; I do. I think it is a practical necessity 
in the light of the present situation. 

Mr. Bares. And, also, the retired-pay aspects ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Well, I have stated to a committee that I fa- 
vored including the adjustment for retired pay. I do so favor it. At 
the same time, I think what we are concerned with at the moment, 
primarily, is putting our combat Air Force into shape, and you could 
handle the retired problem separately, but I, personally, would favor 
handling it as part of this bill. 

Mr. Bares. It is generally included in the general pay bill. Re- 
taining people and retirement benefits go together pretty much, 
too. 

Secretary Doveras. I think that is true, but not quite as directly. 
Mr. Bates. Have you worked out a plan to implement this bill? 
Secretary Dova.as. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, we will get an opportunity, I presume, 
to check into some of these plans and see how they are working. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, when we have completed the general tes- 
timony on the bill, in executive session we will read the bill, at which 
time I hope to have with us the Assistant Secretaries for Personnel of 
all the services so we can go into detail on all these matters. 

Mr. Bares. As I understand, they intend to select about 15 percent 
of the personnel for proficiency benefits ¢ 

Secretary Doue.as. I think, during the first year, that is substan- 
tially what is anticipated. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, we have a much higher percentage of people 
in the Armed Forces who are presently proficient than that figure. 
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A much higher proficiency—a much higher degree of people who 
are 

Secretary Doucias. But we have the problem of hoping to make all 
our personnel proficient. We are concerned with technical skills and 
proficiency in those technical skills, particularly, in what we are seek- 
ing before you now. 

Mr. Bares. What percentage of the overall people are technicians 
that you would consider to be in the categories that would receive this? 

Secretary Dovucias. We divide our Air Force specialty code into 
highly technical skills, technical skills, then semitechnical and non- 
technical. 

I will ask General Merrill for a percentage on it. 

General Merritt. The 15 percent that the Secretary of the Air 
Force gave is the figure that we feel will help answer a problem to 
start with. 

However, if the technical complexity of the Air Force continues, we 
might have to go ata later date to the Secretar y of Defense and ask 
that that 15 percent be r: aised. 

Secretary Doveras. I think the question you asked Mr. Bates was 
how many we regarded as in highly technical skills and in technical 
skills and the answer is about 40 percent. 

Mr. Bares. Of your overall personnel, are in technical skills? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, more than 15 percent of that 40 percent 
are very proficient, today. 

Secretar y DouG.as. That is right. We have the problem of keeping 
them. 

Mr. Bates. So, once you give that top 15 percent these benefits, 
then the benefits are used up as far as other people are concerned ¢ 

Secretary Dovetas. It is awfully hard without getting into a de- 
tailed examination of various categories, to see just what the problem 
is, because in some skills we get t along pretty well. 

Now, we want to see an improved situation for the people in those 
skills, but we are really going to use our technician pay capability 
that we would get in this “bill to meet the scarce skills problem. 

Mr. Bares. Well, of course, the application of the benefits here by 
the other services would include any category, whether technicians or 
otherwise. It would be cooks or bakers or combat people. 

And the only thought that was running in my mind is once you have 
made the 15 percent application, the rest of the people are merely 
spinning their wheels as far as proficiency is concerned, because there 
will be no proficiency slot into which they can fall. 

Do I make my point clear? 

Secretary Dovetas. Well, everyone would like to have a raise and 
most grades will receive one. Particularly, the 6 percent provides 
that in this bill. 

We are trying to focus on the problem of how to make the combat 
capability of the Air Force what it ought to be and to operate the 
Air Force more efficiently. 

Mr. Bates. Yes; I understand that. 

It is going to be very helpful to that 15 percent, but the 85 percent 
won’t be able to get into it unless we increase that figure, and those 
people you could ‘lose and that would be a serious loss, too, but we can 
get into that later, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Secretary, I just wanted to confirm some in- 
formation that came to my attention today. I understand that the 
obligated service required of a graduate of the Air Force Academy is 
5 years now; is that correct / 

Secretary Doveras. Just a minute. 

Mr. Héserr. A graduate of the Air Academy must sign up for 5 
years’ service ¢ 
" Secretary Dova.as. By law, his obligation is 3 years. If he elects 
to go into advanced flying training, he must take the 5-year contract 
that is required of everybody else getting such flying training. 

Mr. Héserr. If he does not make that election, he is still obligated 
for 5 years / 

Secretary Dovetas. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Branprorp. I think the law says not less than 3 years. 

Mr. Kitpay. The law is involved in the Draft Act; is it not? 

Mr. Bianprorp, There is a special statute on Academy graduates, 
which I believe says not less than 3 years. 

Mr. Hesverr. Therefore the number of youre obligated service could 
be advanced beyond 3 years under the law ? 

Mr. Branprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. My understanding was that the regulation at the Air 
Academy now was 5 years, for which I wanted to ¢ ompliment you and 
a Air Force, and suggest that both the Military Academy and the 
Naval Academy adopt the 5- year program of obligation, because I 
think it is little enough for an individual to pay for “the education he 
gets from the Gover nment for nothing. 

I just wanted to say if you have adopted 5 years, you deserve the 
commendation of the American cee 

I want to ask you one question related to longevity. I recognize 
that the Air Force is less affected by longevity since it is an infant in 
comparison to the other services. 

What is your position on the question of longevity: phasing it out, 
cutting it off, keeping it or blending it ? 

Secretary Dovue.as. I am in agreement with the principles of the 
bill and the Cordiner report, and I would like to emphasize pay upon 
merit, pay upon responsibility, pay being determined by grade, rather 
than longevity. 

As you suggested, sir, we have a sort of longevity and steps-in-grade 
pay, and I think it is very important that there be a provision for 
increases of pay in grade. 

I think that we can run a better Air Force if we pay colonels because 
they are colonels and have the responsibility attaching to that grade, 

rather than paying them for the number of years they have been in 
the service. 

There are very few black and white problems in areas such as this. 

Mr. Héserr. We recognize that. 

Secretary Dove.as. In longevity, a recognition of dependability and 
experience and so forth, and the question is whether the provision is 
sufficient that gives this step in grade without going outside the grade. 

I certainly hope we will be ‘able to avoid inversions. I certainly 
agree 100 percent that if a master sergeant goes to OCS and is com- 
missioned, it would be outrageous if ‘he lose any pay as a result of 
that. And I would expect that there would be a saving provision in 
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the bill which would prevent anyone from getting less money as a 
result of this legislation. 

Mr. Hésert. That is the length you would go for longevity, the 
saving clause preventing people from losing money. 

The iets of it and the philosophy rit, I can readily under- 
stand, because the Air Force is only 12 years old. compared to the other 
services, and you don’t have the same problem that the others do, and 
you can ’ speak more objectively on the desirability of longevity than 
the others can. 

Secretay Douaas. I am not aware of strong feelings in favor of 
longevity in the Air Force 

Mr. Rivers. Say that again. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is not aware of any strong feelings in favor of 
longevity in the Air Force. 

Mr. Héverr. Your position is certainly opposite and understand- 
ably so, because the Air Force is in sw: addling clothes, so to speak, and 
is growing up, whereas the other two services have grown up through- 
out the years—170 years—and they are bedded down and quite bedded 
down with that system, and I can understand they are hesitant. 

So I can see that you, as Secretary of the Air Force—and the Air 
Force—can speak with more objectivity than the other people can. 

The other two might subscribe to your theory under your situations. 
As I understand, you are not too strong for longevity. 

Secretary Dovenas. That isright. I would rather see the emphasis 
put on pay for grade and responsibilities. 

Mr. Rivers. Your former distinguished Chief of Stail, General 
Twining, yesterday in response to my inquiry, said he would like to 
think it over before he—he is a beneficiary of longevity. He said he 
would like to think it over before you just terminate it with a bang. 
He wouldn’t recommend just cutting it off, I don’t believe. 

Would you recommend that ? 

Secretary Dovexas. Well, I wouldn’t cut it off suddenly and produce 
the kind of inequalities that might arise except for a saving clause. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. Kiwpay. Are there any more questions ? 

Mr. Miuuer. No questions. 

Mr. Bennett. No questions. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Blandford ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have a couple of brief questions, Mr. Chairman. 
There are about 3,000 first lieutenants in the Air Force we are prob- 
ably going to hear from, because they are people very much in favor 
of longevity. They have over 10 years of service and probably they 
are enlisted men who became officers, or temporary officers. 

Two things, Mr. Secretary, and this bothers me in connection with 
proficiency pay, because if you are going to have the same situation 
apply in proficiency pay that applies today, we may be headed for dif- 
ficulty, which may justify putting a provision in the bill with regard 
to proficiency pay as special pay, as distinguished from pay grades, 
if you follow me. 

There is now in effect an understanding with the Bureau of the 
Budget that not more than 55 percent of the enlisted men of the Air 
Force may be in the top 4 pay grades. 

I was intrigued to find that the limitation on the Marine Corps is 
37.4 percent; in the Navy, it is 53.3 percent; Army, 49.2 percent. 


























Again pointing out the fact that promotional opportunities are 
different in each of the services. 

You can’t write one thing that is going to apply to everybody and 
be fair in all respects, so that you have to take into consideration pro- 
motional opportunities, which is one reason why probably longevity 
came into be ‘ing, because you’ve got to have some kind of fairness for 
people who go into different services. 

Now, if we go into a program of proficiency pay, it is pretty ob- 
vious that something i is going to have to give with regard to the num- 
ber of people who can be serving in pay grades, because I presume 
that the Bureau of the Budget is interested in dollars, not so much 
the fact that the people are occupying the grades, but the dollars that 
are being paid. 

Secretary Dovaeias. I think it is very likely that they will still have 
an interest in the number of individuals in pay grades, as an element 
of control, and we will have a very special problem i in trying to state 
our requirements, which will be new percentages with respect to par- 
ticular pay graces. 

Mr. Branprorp. Now, what I would like to suggest to you is that 
you let the committee help you in that respect by putting a provision 
in the law which will be a separate authority for an appropriation, 
to have proficiency pay that will not necessarily be tied into a pay 
grade. 

Then you won't be limited to any of the appropriation limitations 
that the Budget may impose upon the in-grade, or the number of 
people who may serve in-grade. 

Secretary Dovenas. I ‘would think that the committee should defi- 
nitely go over such a possibility in detail, with representatives of the 
Defense ae artment, when it 1s appropriate to sit down and discuss 
detailed problems of the bill. 

Mr. BLanprorp. One other question, Mr. Secretary. You probably 
heard Mr. Milton say—I will address this to either you or Mr. Smith 
or General Merrell, that the Army within 2 years will hit the OPA 
requirements; 7 years to make captain, 14 years to make major. 

How close are you to that OPA schedule? 

Secretary Doueias. General Merrell estimates we will arrive at that 
stage between 1960 and 1962. We are further away. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You see, again, we are going right back to the 
problem. By 1960, you will be on OPA schedule. 

What bothers me are these very really picayunish increases in pay 
for the man who is going to be Seana if we are going to be on 
OPA schedules, when he goes from captain to major, that is what 
actually bothers me at this point. 

If you are going to go to OPA schedules, that man is going to get 
a$15a month increase. 

Secretary Dougias. Which is very small. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which is not enough. 

Secretary Dovucias. Of course, the theory of the bill, as I understand 
it, is that the younger officers are not in such bad shape, compared 
with where they would be in industry and that it is very important 
that they look up to the senior officers and and see in the senior officers, 
people who think they are being treated fairly and who are doing rea 
sonably well in the service. 





Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Secretary, I am very happy that that was your 
answer. Don’t misunderstand me. The reason I say that is this: 
The officers who are writing to us now are referring to the fact that 
people made colonel in the Air Force with 14, 12, 16 years of total 
service, they are going to have to serve 14 years to make major. That 
is what they are complaining about. 

You see, the days of accelerated promotion are over as far as your 
junior crop of officers are concerned and they are not so much con- 
cerned, as you say, perhaps with their pay today, except for the fact 
that they can see it is going to be a long time between grades, and as 
a result they need more money to live on 1 this bill doesn’t provide it. 

T have no further questions. 

Mr. Gavin. This bill doesn’t provide that you are going to give 
serious consideration to that phase about these young officers / 

Mr. Buanprorp. I should hope so. 

Mr. Gavin. I should hope so, too. 

You say these young officers are doing pretty well. Maybe they 
have 3 or 4 children and a big milk bill and a lot of other responsibili- 
ties. Maybe some of them aren’t doing as well as they may think 
they are. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I didn’t say they were doing very well. Mr. Cordi- 
ner said they were doing well. 

Mr. Gavin. Oh, Mr. Cordiner. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you. 

Secretary Dovetas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will meet Monday in room 304. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., Monday, February 24, 1958.) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBcomMMirtFe No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, February 24, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Paul Kilday (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 

I want to announce, so those who want to attend will be informed of 
what our plan now is: We will continue today with Secretary Francis’ 
explanation of the bill. Tomorrow we expect to have the Chiefs of 
Staff here to testify for each of the services from their standpoint. 

On Wednesday we will be able to hear the outside witnesses, those 
outside of the departments who want to be heard on the bill. Those 
who have requested that they be given an opportunity to be heard on 
the bill, they will be informed beginning, Wednesday, and we will be 
ready to hear them and they should have their statements prepared, 

ready to submit them on Wednesday. 

When we had Secretary Francis last here we proceeded with his 
explanation up to the proficiency system, and we propose to continue 
there. 

In the pamphlets that you have you will find this begins at page 39 
of the green book that you have been given. This is the only subject 
left for discussion by Mr. Francis, so we are going to permit him to 





present the entire proficiency system before we have questions from 
the committee. 

Mr. Secretary, if you are ready we can proceed with your presen- 
tation. 

Colonel Kecx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will speak a little 
loud to try to make myself heard over the steam shovels out there. 

After listening to the discussions in the hearings to date I believe 
their is quite a misunderstanding on the proficiency system. I realize 
this is due to semantics. However, the proficiency system that we en- 

visage pert uins to enlisted personnel only. It does not pertain to 
officers. There is a provision in the bill—it is actually on page 5, 
line 9—that allows the Secretary to distribute personnel by pay grade. 
This gives us the authority that is in existing law to carry out the 
yroficiency system. 

The details of this proficiency system is not spelled out in the bill. 
However, it should be emphasized that it is an intergral part of the 
entire package being proposed by the Department of Defense. 

There are two methods of awarding or earning proficiency increases, 
Again this applies only to enlisted personnel. The first is qualification 
in an occupation crtically important to the individual’s service; 
critically important by virtue of low reenlistment rate, high training 
investment, low population. 

Second is demonstration of outstanding effectiveness in any mili- 
tary occupation. This second provision, ‘of course, applies to every- 
one, and takes care of the fighting man. There has been some dis- 
cussion of the fact that this is only a technician plan. 

[ think it is also well to emphasize that the total proficiency in- 
creases will provide about $180 million to reenlisted career personnel. 
I know Mr. Hébert had some figures the other day which said the 
enlisted package ultimately would only involve about $38 million, I 
believe that was the figure, but it did not include about $180 million 
that will go to enlisted personnel under this system. 

Inasmuch as we don’t intend that the two lower grades be eligible, 
only pay gr ade E-3 and above, with very limited numbers of E-3, will 
be given ‘profic iency increases. In general, it will be personnel on 
their second or subsequent term of enlistment which means that this 
additonal $180 million will go primarily to reenlisted or career-type 
personnel. 

I also would like to emphasize that these increases are permanent 
in nature. They are pay-grade advances. They can only be taken 
away from personnel in the same manner that he now loses rank—by 
board action. 

Whenever we have a variable pay system—and that is what this, 
in essence, is, it is always difficult because of the varying problems 
within the services. 

I would like to demonstrate how this particular idea has flexi- 
bility. 

Mr. Kizpay. Just before you leave, I want you to emphasize again 
that proficiency pay applies only to the enlisted personnel. 

Colonel Krcx. That is correct. Only enlisted personnel are covered 
by this proficiency advance system. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Chairman, of course I have been raising some 
questions along that line in connection with the way officers were han- 
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dled. Didn’t I understand that your steps in grade had something 
to do with the proficiency, whether or not you called it that? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir; and no, sir. The steps in grade are nec- 
essary in order for this proficiency system to work fully in the case 
of enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Kitpay. Under the proposed bill—I think what Mr. Hardy 
has in mind—the person weal not get the next step in grade if he 
had not efficiently discharged the grade in which served. 

Mr. Harpy. In that respect it has some of the elements of pro- 
ficiency pay. 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir; and I believe Mr. Reece, or someone, men- 
tioned we hope we still have proficient officers, but it is the semantics 
we use in this particular proposal, to call this proficiency pay, and 
is only applicable to enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Kirpay. I wanted to get that clear at this time. I had an- 
nounced before Mr. Hardy came in that we were going to permit the 
presentation of the proficiency pay matter, and then we would take 
up questions. 

Mr. Hupptestron. The colonel will explain why officers are not in- 
cluded in the proficiency pay schedule? 

Mr. Kupay. Yes. I suggest we go through the proficiency system 
and we will come back to that and discuss any subject, but let us try 
to get this all in at one point in the record. 

Colonel Keck. Thank you, sir. 

Therefore, there are two methods: (1) an occupation critically im- 
portant, and (2) effectiveness in any military occupation. 

Due to variations in the services, any system must have flexibility. 
This is an example: Service X. 


EXAMPLE - SERVICE X 
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It is quite like the Air Force. Across the bottom “A” through “G” 
represents occupations or skills. The horizontal line represents the 
requirement for qualified personnel in these skills, and the heights of 
the bars represent the percentage of qualified people in those skills. 

It is obvious at a glance that skill A is critically short, C next, and 
B next, and the others are actually over. Therefore, in this ¢ case 
we could give all personnel in skill A 2 proficiency advances, 2 pay 
grade advances. Personnel in skill B and skill C, one pay grade 
advance, and the net result would be considerable ‘improvement in 
Band on and profound improvement in A. 

Since we gave all these people proficiency advances, there would 
be a depressing effect in these other skills, D through G. depressing 
from the standpoint that personnel over in these skills would be 
attracted to cross train into the more critical skills. 


EXAMPLE - SERVICE Y 





Now, contrasted with this is service Y, which is actually quite like 
the Navy, although the artist has exaggerated slightly. Again the 
skills or occupations are across the bottom. The requirements are 
shown in the horizontal line. In this case you cannot give all of these 
people profic iency advances for two reasons: (1) It would have the 
effect. of raising the entire level of the whole service; (2) it would be 
economically infeasible to give everyone an advance. Therefore, only 
a portion of people in all these skills would be given the advances. 
However, the majority, or highest percentage, ‘would be given in 
skills A, B, and D. Less in F, and less in C and E, with the result 
that these all move in the proper direction. 

I would like to emphasize that personnel in these skills, even though 
they did not receive a proficiency advance, since everyone does not, 
would still be attracted by this system since they would be eligible to 
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compete for these advances. Therefore, everyone in these skills 
should be affected, and you would have none in this skill, skill G. 
affected. 

Now, the fact we only gave a portion of the people proficiency ad- 
vances leads us back to the second method, which is one of a demon- 
stration of outstanding effectiveness in any military occupation. This 
will provide incentive for superior performance. 

In addition, in so doing we would not be creating any second-class 
members of the Armed Forces, for in fact all would be eligible. 
However, our rewards would be concentrated in the critical occu- 
pations. 

As a means of controlling this entire program it is anticipated in 
the foreseeable future a maximum of 15 percent of the personnel 
would be granted these advances. Again, only to E-3’s and above, 
and a limited number of E-3’s. 

We had a question from Mr. Bates last week, I believe, on the fact 
that only a third of our force are in a reenlisted status. If we gave 
15 percent of the personnel proficiency advances you could pretty well 
take care of a force that had 45 percent technicians, in the reenlisted 
status. 


HOW WILL THE SYSTEM WORK? 


ENLISTED PAY 
RANK GRADE 
ee SO 
iether enens SES 
ern eenennmnann S, CaF 


I would like to point out now how the system really works. It is 
not too difficult. On the lefthand side are enlisted ranks, and on the 
righthand side enlisted pay grades. Now, this seperates pay grade 
from rank, in this manner: An E-4, rankwise, could be paid as an 
K-4, as he is today, or if he had 1 proficienc y _— ance he would be paid 
as an E-5, or 2 proficiency advances as an E- 
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I would like to point out by concentrating these in E+ and above, 
the percentage of the personnel in the top three grades is not affected. 
However, within that percentage, personnel do get added money. 
One a person comes under E-5, or E-6, he becomes eligible for steps 
in grade. 

I would like to discuss the present basic pay and allowances of en- 
listed personnel. 

There has been much discussion about longevity, seniority, and so 
on, and in effect we use seniority twice because before we determine 
which horizontal line to enter on the pay table we must find the grade 
or the rank. In the case of both officers and enlisted personnel this 
grade or rank is determined to a large extent by his seniority. So we 
don’t recommend eliminating seniority « considerations. 

However, in coming across we likewise don’t want to count it twice, 
but looking at cumulative years of service. 

There was some discussion about inversions. I believe Mr. Bates 
asked for some. There are 49,000 E-5’s earning more than 41 - 
K-6’s; 18,000 E-4’s earning more than 122,000 “E —5’s; 5,000 0-5" 
earning more than 1,675 O- 6's; 4,500 O-4’s earning more than 13,400 
O-5’'s. 

Now, these are primarily personnel who have relatively low rank 
for high years of service. Our proposal really has longevity in grade. 

The point we would like to emphasize is, in the critical skills where 
we promote a man rapidly, we pay him the least amount of money. 
Whereas, in the skills that are overpopulated, we pay an individual 
by grade, the greater amount of money. 

Now, it is true that these inversions will exist in this proficiency 
pay system, but in this instance they will be inversions that we want 
on purpose because they will be people who are either in a critical skill 
or of outstanding effectiveness. Our present inversions are quite 
accidental. 

Using the proficiency system on the current pay scale cannot be 
fully effective because the amount of money an individual receives 
depends on his cumulative years’ service. For example, an E-3, with 
over 18 years, actually gets a $55 raise if we give him a proficiency 
advance. But E-5 to K-6, with over 4 years actually would receive 
only a $12 advance. It is this type E-5 we want to keep. 

In the step-in-grade system anyone enters in the basic entry pay 
and then would accrue longevity in grade-pay steps by years served 
in grade. In this instance, the pay of a grade is always higher than 
any grade below it, to eliminate the accidental-type inversion. 

I would like to take now the case of Corporal Jones. He is just 
completing his first enlistment. His skill is critically needed, but 
he is not needed as a supervisor—increased rank is not appropriate 
still his service cannot afford to lose him. This we touched on the 
first day when we mentioned that people have not only skill require- 
ments but supervisory requirements that they must fill. In this in- 
stance he has the skill but he is not needed as a supervisor. The 
answer is a proficiency increase. His critically needed skill continues. 
He receives an increase equal to his contribution. Yet the rank 
ladder up here is not disrupted. 
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-PROFICIENCY PAY DIMINISHES 
_ AND FINALLY PHASES OUT 
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The question has also come up as to what happens when the skill 
begins to decline in criticality, and this is always a problem. When- 
ever you have a variable pay system the question is, How do you take it 
away from a man who is still doing what he is supposed to be doing 
but whose skill is declining? Here we have Jones, again. He is now 
military rank E-4, and is drawing pay of E-6, The white area gen- 
erally represents the amount of proficiency advancement that he has. 
Now, if we promote him as he begins to pick up a little supervisory 
responsibility and managerial ability, to H—5, we h: ave a choice. We 
can either give him a proficiency advance up to E-7, or we can leave 
him right where he is, as an E-5, with just one proficiency advance. 
He actually would not then lose money. He is, in fact, earning more 
money because as an E-6 he is drawing these steps in gr: ade that 
will continue on out for 8 years. In this case he is in a skill, for the 
purpose of this discussion, that is declining in criticality. Therefore, 
he is promoted to E-5, we wash out this much of his profic iency in- 
crease. His proficiency pay is actually diminishing. He is now still 
drawing the pay of an E-6. 

The same thing happens all over again. In this case his skill 
really declining, and we want to phase it out. He is promoted to 
E-6. Now, his rank pay equals his former proficiency pay. His 
morale is not disturbed. He continues to draw steps in grade at this 
level. He can now look forward to additional rank advancements 
in this particular skill. But, more important, it is not the end of the 
road for this man. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you mean every time you are going to cut down 
on proficiency you are going to raise his rank ? 
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Colonel Keck. No; we have a choice as to whether to reduce in 
proficiency or add. The other way to reduce is to fail to reenlist. 
Here we have him now up to E-6 drawing this amount—really, no 
proficiency pay, and we see here that this skill is now obsolescent, 
forming an attraction for tomorrow’s critical skill over in another 
area. This i is an attraction not only for the man already in the service 
but for the man entering the service to get into a skill that actually 
pays more than the skill that he would otherwise possibly ask for, or 
get into, 


THE CASE OF CORPORAL SMITH 


LIMITED TECHNICAL APTITUDE 
LOW MANAGERIAL ABILITY 


BUT...HIGHLY EFFECTIVE IN PRESENT JOB 
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Now, we have the opposite case of Corporal Smith. He has limited 
technical aptitude, low managerial ability, but he is highly effective 
in his present job. This shows his present pay. He is an E-~4 cor- 
poral. As long as he stays effective in his present. job, or even if he 
doesn’t, he continues to accumulate pay. Actually, it stops at the 
over 18 mark. 

A question has come up, with a man of this type, what about him 
under the step-in-grade system? Under the step-in-grade system once 
he becomes an E-4 he accrues time in grade, or longevity increases in 
grade, but just up to 4 years in grade. So the problem is that he 
has no place else to go, he has low managerial ability, and limited 
technical aptitude, and you don’t want to promote him. Well, you 
can give him a protic iency advance, which is up to E-5. In this in- 
stance, there are ‘ 2, 4, 6 years additional that can be added. The im- 
portant thing here is that you have a decision point. At this point 
you can look at Smith and you can say either he will not be re- 
enlisted, in which case he goes out—he is all right and we want to 
keep him at his same level of pay, in which case he would continue on 





to 30 years or any point, at the same pay—or if he is highly effective 
you would probably want to move him up to the new pay grade. 

You have a decision point that does not exist in the present system, 
Similarly, you have another decision point at the next level because 
if he is promoted again in a proficiency pay grade advance he has 
8 more years. If he is promoted as rapidly as he comes up for these, 
he still does better than he would under the present system. But 
any time you can stop this and continue him on at his present pay. 

It is generally felt that the effects of this proficiency system on 
military | men, on enlisted personnel, will be to provide a reenlistment 
stimulus. This would give us a more experienced force. It provides 
an incentive for superior performance since everyone would be eligible 
and could compete for this. This allows for a more competent force, 
It provides an incentive for skill conversion, as we mentioned in the 

case of Jones. This would give us a better balanced force. 

Again as we mentioned, it provides an incentive for personnel enter- 
ing the forces to enter in critical skills. The net effect of this will 
all add up to improved combat capability. We generally feel that 
future requirements can only be met through some system ‘which will 
attract and retain the kinds of people we need. This proficiency sys- 
tem, we feel, does it in the case of enlisted personnel. In fact, the 
whole thing is all added together in one package, and the main purpose 
of this bill is to improve our combat capability. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kipay. Secretary Francis, do you have some comments you 
want to make at this point ? 

Secretary Francis. Yes, I do. 

There was apparently some feeling of resentment that we were dog- 
matically claiming this bill of ours was the only solution to the prob- 
lem. We certainly don’t have that feeling and want to work with this 
committee in every way and come up with the best pay bill we can. 
We do feel the bill we sent here is a very good bill; if passed, it would 
aid materially in our personnel problems, ‘and particularly we feel very 
strongly that the step-in-grade system, where increases are measured 
from ‘length of service in grade rather than total servic e, is a better 
system, although I recognize there is considerable room for differ- 
ence of opinion there. 

There are these two mistakes which in working with your counsel 
have already developed, one of which I mentioned the other day, and 
that is we would like in the final bill to have a provision that any 
enlisted man promoted to officer status should not have a reduction in 
his pay. I believe I mentioned that when Mr. McElroy was here, 
and we would want that. 

Also, our bill as presented would result in the E-1 with 4 months’ 
service being reduced, and we would like that rate amended so that 
the E-1 with 4 months would have $83.20 as he does today. 

Tam sure there will be many other things. 

Mr. Kiipay. I am sure that is true, and as we go through the sec- 
tion-by-section analysis we hope to have you and your staff and your 
personnel people with you so that we can give detailed study to all of 
those matters. 

What we want to do now is to develop in public hearings the basis 
of fundamental things involved in the bill. 
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Now, on the proficiency pay, specifically, at the present time you 
operate under a percentage limitation in your three highest noncom- 
missioned grades ? 

Secretary Francis. The four highest. 

Mr. Kitpay. The law does not contain any limitation but in the 
appropriation you are only given enough money so that you can main- 
tain a given percentage in the four highest grades? 

Secretary Francis. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. As Colonel Keck was explaining with his charts about 
the promotion of a man to the next step in orade, or by increasing his 
military rank you would be able to provide for a sort of promotion 
and compensation system which you think would work best. There, 
again, that would be controlled by appropriations, would it not ? 

Secretary Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. And you could very reasonably anticipate that the 
Appropriations Committee in making money available would limit 
you very severely, on any one of these various ‘phases, either as to rank 
or as to proficiency pay ( 

Secretary Francis. They might. We have asked for an amount of 
money to enable us to implement this program and, as you suggested 
the other day, it might well be better for the law we come up w vith to 
have some authorizing language in it that would clarify the intentions 
of the Congress as to what was : desirable. 

We still I think every year have our problems with the Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

Mr. Kivpay. I am sure that is true. I am sure you didn’t suggest 
to the Appropriations Committee that a percentage limitation be 
placed on the four top grades. That was their own idea. 

Secretary Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Kipay. The other day we mentioned the specialist pay system 
prior to 1942 and I believe Colonel Keck made the point that these 
would be pay grades and therefore carry over into retirement. I 
have gathered from the hearings, and from other information, that 
the feeling against the former system has been that it was not effective 
because, for one thing, it did not carry over into retirement. 

Colonel Krcx. The other reason, Mr. Chairman, was that it is diffi- 
cult to phase out. That is the reason I made such a point of the 
flexibility. 

Mr. Kirpay. That is what I was getting to. I don’t quite under- 
stand how you feel it would be any easier to phase out the proposed 
system than it was the former system. The individual is still going 
to be faced with either no increase in pay after additional service, or 
a reduction in pay. If in each instance you could anticipate an 
increase in military rank with each reduction of proficiency pay that 
might be true, but that would be an ideal that I would think the 
chances of hitting would probably be very remote, don’t you think so, 
colonel ? 

Colonel Keck. No, sir. I think that these skills will not decline in 
criticality ov ernight, and I think that with the time element involved, 
most men we select for proficiency advance will shortly become eligible 
for promotion. The difficulty i in phasing out a technician type of 
pay—for example, if we gave $80 additional per month for a man 
who is, say, an E-4, if he then were to be promoted to E-5 we would 
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then have to take the differential on his new pay so that he wouldn't 
lose pay, but his amount of proficiency advance would actually then 
vary by his pay grade and by his time of service. It could be done, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. By minute personnel management ? 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, to get the money. Let us take the example you 
gave us. The E-4 whois paid as an E-5, in dollars how much is that 
a month ? 

Colonel Kecx. Is that on the proposed scale or on the present scale? 

Mr. Kinpay. On your proposed scale. 

Colonel Kecx. He would be paid at $210 entry pay as an E-5. 

Mr. Kitpay. What has he been paid asa 4? 

Colonel Keck. Either $180, if he had been in grade from 2 years 
to 4 years, or $140 if he had been in grade zero to 2 years. 

Mr. Kitpay. So ‘yy = proposing for the man who had stayed 
the full time in his F-4, $30? 

Colonel Keck. Thirty dollars: yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. And the other one would get $70? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You wouldn’t anticipate that the fellow who had been 
in a very short time would get the $70? 

Colonel Kecx. Unless he were very outstanding, sir, in a highly 
critical skill. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I ask if there was any specific consideration giv- 
en to asking for a proficiency-pay scale, rather than attempting to 
improvise on what we have, of the existing military-pay scales, plus 
the two additional that are proposed ¢ 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir; we did consider a technician’s-pay system, 
or a separate scale that would provide fixed dollar amounts. And for 
the reasons we have just indicated we have turned to this sytem which 
we feel is more flexible. 

Mr. Kitpay. For the reasons you have indicated, then, would it be 
easier to phase him out of this type than it would out of the other 
type? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Could you expand on that? I don’t quite follow why 
it would be easier to phase him out of one than it would be out of the 
others. 

Colonel Keck. It is only easier administratively, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause the amount of proficiency pay that he is receiving would vary 
under the other system, depending on what grade and “what step he 
went into. In other words, you would have to freeze his pay, 1 h 
is essentially what we do now, but we do it by keeping him in the 
same pay grade, so far as the paymaster is concerned he is in this 
other pay grade for all intents and purposes, and it is not necessary 

ach time he gets a step in grade longevity increase to recompute the 
amount of pay he is getting over and above that to which he is entitled 
as base pay. 

Let us say he was an E-4—the same example—with the $140. We 
decide we are going to have a separate scale and he is entitled to an 
additional $100. Then he is being p yaid as an E-4 at $240. He is 
promoted. His pay would be $910, but we say his skill is declining, 
we don’t want to give him the $100 extra and give him $310, we want 
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to keep him at $240. Therefore he is now being paid at $240. His 
difference between his then authorized pay, $210, and $240, is $30. 
When he becomes eligible for an ingrade promotion he goes to $220. 
We have to rec ompute again to decide whether he gets the $220 or 
what he was paid and the differential there goes down. And each 
time he gets an ingrade step we look at it and decide. Under our 
system he is merely in the advance-pay grade, and there is no com- 
putation or look see or judgment necessary. 

Mr. Kirpay. Maybe from the inside of the service looking at it 
there is some advantage, but from outside I just don’t follow the 
effects, one pay scale or the other. 

Who makes the decision on whether you are going to step him up 
in grade ¢ 

Colonel Keck. Well, first, the services would request and put 
through in their normal budgetary manner their proficiency pro- 
gram for a specific year. This would give them the authorization 
by skill, by numbers. 

Mr. Kizpay. That would determine how many would go up? 

Colonel Keck. By skill, sir, and the Department of Defense would 
monitor this program. 

Mr. Kitpay. Who is going to make the determination that Corporal 
Jones has performed so well in ingrade step 1, that he should get. 


step 2? 

Colonel Keck. This would be done by the services. 

Mr. Kitpay. Who in the services ? 

Colonel Keck. In the manner they set wp—primarily, his com- 
mander or they could have board action. 

Now, Governor Brucker mentioned that he had a detailed program 
for implementing this. I am sorry I don’t know it, but the services 
I believe all have their detailed implementing plans as to how they 
would determine who was eligible, what tests he had to pass first, 
and what screening or board action would be used to determine that 
Jones, himself, were eligible. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, the recommendation of his immediate com- 
mander, the screening, the board action, is all then going to have to 
be fitted within the amount of money that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee makes available ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So there is no way of determining with any degree of 
certainty whether all, half, or any would actually get the ingrade 
step promotion ? 

@cfonel Keck. Not until we had an approved budget, sir, no. 

Mr. Kirpay. Then you will have to have the relative determination 
as to which one of the individuals is going to get it? 

Colonel Keck. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirpay. I don’t want to take all the time. 

(Questions from the members of the committee ? 

Mr. Héserr. I would like to ask the Secretary, has any thought 
been given to these two new grades, what title will you give them? 

Secretary Francis. The services, I think, have not finally decided. 
I think they have some ideas. I believe the service chiefs would be 
able to tell you better what they are planning to call them. I think 
they do have a tentative idea. 

Mr. Hézert. Do you know what they are, Mr. Secretary ? 
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Secretary Francis. No, sir; I don’t. I don’t think they have made 
a final decision. 

Mr. Héserr. I think the Navy has suggested Super Chief, and 
Hiawatha, or something of that nature. You don’t know, do you? 

Secretary Francis. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hépert. In connection with the delayed action on the raises 
over the 4-year period in the officer grades where you delay it, say 
the man is worth X number of dollars but you are not going to give 
it to him except over a period of 4 years, I think that was an economy 
thought behind that, wasn’t it / 

Secretary Francis. In part. Not completely. 

Mr. Héperr. What completely was the philosophy behind that? 

Secretary Francis. Well, you have a basic change of system here 
under which some of the upper ranks get a substantially higher per- 
centage increase than some of the lower, and it didn’t seem particu- 
larly ‘unfair—in fact, it seemed pretty logical to phase that in over a 
4-year period. The plan recommended for the enlisted men is to phase 
that in over 4 years. The filling of the proficiency advancements. 

Mr. Héserr. Addressing my next question to the economy factor, 
do you have any estimate as to how much it would cost to carry out 
that system / 

Secretary Francis. The officer-—— 

Mr. Héserr. For instance, I can understand the figures involved 
in the presentation, as related to the step-in-grade for 4 years. How- 
ever, wouldn’t that entail a lot more manpower and bookkeeping to 
keep such records / 

Secretary Francis. Because of the phase-in ? 

Mr. Hépert. Because of the phase-in. 

Secretary RANCIS. Obviously it would take more paperwork and 
more time. I don’t think it would be a substantial increase, though. 

Mr. Hésert. Do you have any idea how much it would cost ? 

Secretary Francis. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Héserr. Is there any possible way of determining how much 
it would cost ? 

Secretary Francis. Colonel Keck has just told me the services have 
said they would require some overtime, but no extra personnel. 

Mr. Hézerr. No extra personnel but some overtime, in dollars? 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hézerr. Do you have an estimate on that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Kecx. It depends on how much advance warning ‘they get. 
They feel they could do it with no overtime if they have 3 months’ 
advance notice. This is to set it up the first time. But it varies from 
there on down, depending on how fast they have to go into gear. 

Mr. Héserr. The economy factor there is a negligible one ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. That isall. 

Secretary Francis. I think the difficulty of adjusting to this phase- 
in is greatly exaggerated, frankly. The administrative difficulty of 
phasing it in. 

Mr. Kitpay. Questions from members on my left 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think the recommendations of the Cordiner 
report is actually saving—the first year I think it is $313 million, up 
to $5 billion annually, isn’t it ? 

Secretary Francis. Do I believe in those? 
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Mr. Gavin. Yes, do you believe in them ? 

Secretary Francis. I believe in them to this extent: I know Sec- 
retary McElroy and General Twining commented on that the other 
day. 

I think without a doubt, and it would re: ally be pretty self-evident 
that you could run any organization better if you had a personnel 
force that was experienced and balanced. That has been variously 
estimated throughout the services that if we had a balanced person- 
nel work force that we could operate 15 to 20 percent more efficiently. 
For the same number of people, the same amount of equipment, that 
we would be 15 percent more efficient if we had a career, professional, 
full-time force. And, with a $40 billion budget, 15 percent of S40 
billion is $6 billion. 

Put another w ay, it isa responsibility of all of us—the Secretary 
of Defense, the Congress, and the President—to maintain a level of 
defense that is equal to or super ior to the foreign threat. The differ- 
ence between being 5 percent ahead of Russia and 10 percent behind 
them with the same amount of cost would be made by whether you 
had a fully effective skilled work force, under this analysis. 

I think without a doubt you would make substantial cash savings. 
I don’t think you would have any budgetary savings or identifiable 
savings anywhere approaching the $5 billion figure. It was trying to 
clarify the meaning, and I think Mr. ¢ ‘ordiner and the committee 
really meant that they thought by having a proper pay-incentive 
system, properly administered, adequate to attract high-quality peo- 
ple, and keep them long enough to utilize them after you have trained 
them, that he thought you could improve the efliciency of our opera- 
tions 15 percent, and expressed in dollars that would be conservatively 
$5 billion more defense for the same amount of money. And in that 
sense you save $5 billion. 

Mr. Gavin. If this proposed legislation is adopted I will be in- 
terested to see what savings are effec sted. 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. Every committee, of course, that 
comes up with recommendations for improvements has some rather 
generous allocation of money they think it can save. 

Mr. Gavin. Five billion dollars seems like a very large sum. 

Secretary Francis. We don’t believe that you could have any 
savings that would lead to budget savings of $5 billion, but I think it 
is fair to say that—and it won't come overnight—if you have a real 
career, trained, balanced force that you can improve your efficiency 
enough to w here you can maintain a level of defense of the magnitude 
of tod: ay, at $5 billion less cost than you can with a force that is un- 
balanced as it is today, where so many of our people are in their first 
terms of enlistment. 

Mr. Gavin. If you don’t cut back to the point where we again come 
to a skeletonizing of our Army, Navy, and Air Force, and become so 
economy minded in bringing about an effective savings. 

You still think that under this proposed management system that 
such efficiency can be injected into the service to vet the same results 
at appr oximate savings of $5 billion a year? 

Secretary Francis. No, sir; not overnight. 

Mr. Gam, Not overnight. I say in 5 years. Cordiner opens up 
with $313 million the first year, and ‘then he goes up a billion, a billion 
each year until the fifth year he is up to $5 billion. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Of course in recent years the idea of committees seems 
to have become very popular in Washington. Right after sputnik 
went up committees came out of the gr ound like ants after a rain— 
like flying ants out of a rain. Self- ‘appointed committees, and all 
sorts of committees. 

I notice that when each one of them makes a re port it has a finite 
figure of how many billion dollars their proposal is going to save. Mr. 
McElroy said that he didn’t want the committee to “eret the i impression 
that he was representing that this would save $5 billion ; that, ever 
since he had become Secretary of Defense, he was trying to get away 
from any representation on the part of the Department of Defense 
that this system would save $5 billion. Ever since it was proposed 
last May, I have been trying to figure out where that finite figure came 
from. 

You suggest that perhaps it was arriving at a percentage of the total 
cost. Increased percentage of efficiency, and therefore, save that per- 
centage. From what I have heard in these hearings, I wonder if it 
wasn’t that if you could improve your reenlistment and, therefore, 
save your training to the point where you reached optimum reenlist- 
ment and optimum continuing in service of officers so that you didn’t 
have to train them, that you had saved $5 billion in training costs, so 
it is on the imponderable of how many people you are going to be 
able to keep, and they claim credit for every dime of retraining. 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. Actually, those kinds of savings 
wouldn’t reach anything lke that kind of magnitude. In training 

costs you could probably save several hundred million dollars a year, 
and cut back on your training program, but not this bigger figure. Of 
course, we have already cut the forces 175,000 since these figures were 
developed, and that was part, really, with the general idea that with 
the higher quality force that you felt you had to have that you could 
do this work—of course, accompanied by the newer weapons coming 
in. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, anything you can do to retain men in the 
service and avoid the processing in : and processing out, and training, 
is going to save some money, but there isn’t anyone capable of saying 
how much money that is going to be or give you a finite figure. It 
may be a good scheme to get bills passed, but you are just ‘building 
up to a horrible disappointment when you don’t accomplish it. 

Secretary Francis. That is why Mr. McElroy wanted to say, em- 
phatically, what he did say. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. This whole business of making some rather precise 
statements bothers me very much, and we had some that were used in 
this presentation a moment ago. I am not sure whether there is any 
basis for the pretty pat statements that are expressed. Now, for in- 
stance, on page 42 of your green book, where you have the example 
of service X and you say: 

A 2-grade advance to all qualified persons in skill A and a 1-grade advance in 


skills B and C could be expected to head all skills in the directions shown 
by the arrows, toward a balanced force— 


Now, where in the world do you get any such precision as that in that 


determination? W hy not just one-half grade advance? Why not a 
grade advance? 
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Secretary Francis. Our system didn’t provide for breaking it down, 
although under a technician pay plan you could break it down as to 
any sizes you wanted. This was intended merely to say—and I think 

wll it dovs say is—to the extent that money incentives entcr into this, 
that if you put more money incentive in a skill that has become short 
and more critical in the sense we are using it, that world tend to attract 
pent’ into that, as against—and even out of—-the other ones, leading 
to a balance between the skills. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, anybody would have to recognize a general- 
ity of that kind as cert uinly havi ing some reasons able expectation of oc- 
curring. And, if you increase the rates of pay in a particular cate- 
gory, you are likely to stimulate people to come into that category. 
However, I am just wondering whether or not these scales that you 
have set up are based on any study that has any validity, or whether 
it is just something that somebody dreamed up as being what maybe 
we can sell Congress on. 

Secretary Francis. No, sir; I think the basic rates with which the 
Cordiner Committee came up were their best judgment and the serv- 
ices’ and our best judgment; that those were realistic pay rates, con- 
sidering everything, and particularly considering what similar--what 
industry paid in their similar organizational steps. And then the 
step-ups related to them, of course, would raise the pay and accelerate 
the pay, in effect, in those skills where that money wasn’t apparently 
attracting them, and, where there was already more than you needed, 
you wouldn’t use them. 

Mr. Harpy. You already have so many combinations of factors in 
here. You haven’t used—you have been critical of a particular job. 
We have talked about increasing the pay of cooks, if they should hap- 
pen to be in short supply, and I am having a little trouble understand- 
ing how you arrived at any such figures as you have, to come up here 
and say, “These are the figures you should present.” 

Secretary Franots. You are talking about the 

Mr. Harpy. I am talking about the figures you have in this book 
here, and the ones you had on your chart a little while ago. 

Secretary Francis. The figures, of course, are all related to the basic 
pay schedule, which, as I said, we do think is a realistic pay schedule. 
And then this proficiency pay system would merely give you the op- 
portunity, the flexibility of ac celerating the pay by 1 or 2 steps on that 
pay scale in one skill area as against another. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing I am trying to get at, Mr. Secretary, simply 
is this—and I have no basis for knowing whether it.is a reasonable or 
proper breakdown or not. But what I am worried about is whether 
or not you do either. 

Secretary Francis. We think this would be a very helpful, effective 
system. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any basis for thinking so ¢ 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir; I think we do. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, you are coming up here and telling us this is 
fine, but you are not giving us any basis to go by, and we are:the ones 
who are going to have to. make these determinations, aren’t: we, as to 
what the steps s should be—not as to who gets them ? 

Secretary Franors. Well, the basic pay structure is based ‘on inten- 
sive studies, which is in the basic Cordiner report. 
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Mr. Harpy. The thing that I am saying is that I need a little bit 
more to satisfy my own responsibility, I think. And for a set of fig- 
ures that somebody has sulted out of the air and said, “These are what 
it is going to take”—frankly, I am a little bit disturbed, because all the 
way ‘through this presentation up to now there have been some pretty 
pat statements as to what is going to aaa 

I appreciate the fact the way the colonel wound up his presentation 
here ; he said the purpose is to improve combat capability. Everybody 
ascribes to that. But how do we get there? That is the second thing. 
I don’t know whether you have done such a good job on it. Maybe you 
have. You will have to give me more which I can understand. 

Secretary Francis. Another thing, if you don’t use this system, or 
an intermediate system, which the chairman was referr ing to a minute 
ago, I think would be to go back to the old Navy sy stem, where they 
had a breakdown of skills—I think as many as 60—and they paid the 
carpenters and the plumbers and steamfitters by skill, and in the 
statute, different amounts which were related to what, I take it, they 
thought they had to pay in order to attract these people. 

But these basic pay scales here, of course, I think any of us would 
have to admit, if a man is thinking only of money, he is probably not 
going to enter the military just to make money. But the basic pay 
scale is set up in order to give them a fair incentive, as compared to 
the opportunities in other areas. And this merely permits you to 
accelerate their pay, in shortage areas, by 1 or 2 steps. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, that is the thing I don’t know that I follow 
too well. It permits you a lot of latitude in a lot of areas. For in- 
stance, if we are working toward improving combat capability, we 
have not only got to recognize competence and proficiency, we have 
to recognize incompetency and get rid of it. 

Secretary Francis. That isr ight. 

Mr. Harpy. That brings me up to another presentation that was 
made on your charts a w hile ago, that looked to me like you might 
have the possibility of defeating some of the things you are working 
toward. 

Now, you have had Corporal Smith. First we had Corporal Jones 
and then Corporal Smith, and you had an awful lot of factors that 
were going into the evaluation that you were going to make of these 
individual people. There was technical aptitude, the declining apti- 
tude, you had low supervisory capacity. But just because of the tech- 
nical aptitude in the case of Corporal Jones and his low supervisory— 
well, he had technical aptitude and low supervisory capacity, but you 
give ‘him a step-up because of his technical ntioak: and kept him in 
his same rank, his same grade. 

Now, you come along with Corporal Smith and he has limited 
technical aptitude, he has low managerial capacity, but he is effective 
in his present job. So now you are going to keep him on and give him 
a proficiency- pay increase, but he doesn’t improve a bit. He is just 
capable at his present job. 

tf that isn’t a mechanism by which you could perpetuate every in- 
competent you have got, I don’t know. If somebody down the line 
failed to recognize a need to get rid of them, that would be true. 

Secretary Francis. It certainly would, if you didn’t implement it 
right. Of course, that chart, and all others, is meant to tbe illustra- 
tive of the way it would work in flexibility. 
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Mr. Harpy. It is illustrative of the fact that you wouldn’t have to 
get rid of anybody. 

Secretary Francis. No, sir, I don’t know under any system where it 
is proposed that you would not have to get rid of anyone. 

Mr. Harpy. So it gets back to a question of judgment which comes 
into the very thing that Mr. Kilday was raising, which I think is the 
key to the whole proposition, and that is, how are you going to make 
all these determinations? How are you going to make all of the indi- 
vidual evaluations that are going to have to be made with respect to 
so many considerations that you have imposed, yourself ? 

Secretary Francis. In the proficiency pay system, of course, you 
have two basic problems: (1) How do you properly identify ‘the 
critical skill, and (2) how do you identify the people who are qualified 
for the critical skill? 

Now, all the services do it a little differently. The Air Force and 
the Navy particularly have testing devices from which they would 
judge—and TI believe the Air Force goes completely on testing, or 
plans to—where a certain score on his test qualifies him as being | pro- 
ficient, and the higher score qualifies him as being a supervisor, I be- 
lieve. They would tend to use that in a critical skill as being justify- 
ing 1 or 2 increases. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary: Do you contem- 
plate that in evaluating the relative competence of these individuals, 
you would use in the military something that has some similarity to 
the system that is used in civil service? I am talking now about 
what the military use in their civilian employees. 

Secretary Francis. In what way 4 

Mr. Harpy. I am thinking of people working in the same kinds of 
jobs, handling some of your electronics equipment in maintenance and 
overall. 

Secretary Francis. As to whether we would apply the same criteria 
per skill 

Mr. Harpy. Not necessarily the same criteria, but I know some of 
the weaknesses that exist in that system as applied by the military, 
today, with respect to the civilian, and if we are going to have to con- 
tend with all of the same weaknesses in the military and put on top 
of that the chain of command proposition, I will tell you the truth, 
I am scared to death of it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you have got all the problems that go with a 
big organization, or that go with military command, strengths or 
weaknesses, no matter what system you have. 

Mr. Harpy. But you have what you are doing here and it is different 
when you get in government, or between government and private busi- 
ness—at least it seems so to me. What you are doing, you are trying 
to measure human beings with a mechanical yardstick. 

Secretary Francts. That is always a real problem, too. 

I know all the services have, in their formula for selection, an- 
nounced very clearly that the commanding officer’s recommendation 
will be given great weight in those who are selected. 

Mr. Harpy. And you know that the commanding officer can’t have 
any personal knowledge of that individual’s performance. 

Secretary Francis. Of the people under him. 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, sure, the people under him, but not the command- 
ing officer. 
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Mr. Kinpay. That would depend on how far down the chain of com- 
mand he went to take his recommendation. 

Secretary Francis. I take it you would take a man’s whole career, 
which would be all the way down. Take, for instance, the division 
commander in the Army and the Marines. Doubtless he would be 
allocated some percentage of proficiency advancements for his out- 
standing combat leaders, his platoon sergeants, or squad corporals, 
Those are the men who, although they haven’t critical skill in the 
sense of the mechanic, we are all agreed, certainly, ought to be recog- 
nized and rewarded. That has been one stumbling block to every pay 
plan recommended, that it overlooks the real combat leader. A man 
on a ship would be the same. Certainly that division commander, or 
someone in the echelon of command would have to make the final 
decision on who were the best platoon sergeants in his division, and 
give those the extra money. 

Mr. Harpy. I agree there should be some way to reward these peo- 
ple, to try to give them some incentive, but I am not sure this system 
you have is the one. I am not sure, now, you haven’t come in with 
a proposition that will give you more headaches and improbabilities 
than you ever had any idea of. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to hear the Secretary indicate 
that more than tests are going to be given awarding proficiency pay 
here. I know all of us in our own experience have had a lot of very 
brilliant individuals under us, in military life. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, in many of these bills that have been presented 
to us before on behalf of enlisted personnel particularly, the Depart- 
ment has had conferences with enlisted groups, getting an expres- 
sion of opinion from them as to their attitude toward a particular 
piece of legislation. Has that been done in this particular case ¢ 

Secretary Francis. I believe that the enlisted people were spoken 
to by the committee. 

Colonel Krcx. They had enlisted symposiums, sir, of the enlisted 
personnel, and their wives, in most cases, and they did hold those for 
all services. And in addition, the committee—it is in the Cordiner 
report, sir—in addition, the committee visited personally the enlisted 
personnel, themselves. 

Mr. Bares. Now are they in accord with this bill ? 

Colonel Keck. As far as we know, yes. The enlisted symposia were 
held prior to the final drafting of the bill. On their recommendation 
this was evolved or developed. There is no mechanism to send it back 
and ask them if they approve it or anything like that. 

Mr. Bares. From the expressions you elicited from them at that 
time, this seems to be in conformity with their views ? 

Colonel Keck. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t know what is going to happen to many of these 
housing projects where over the fence one woman Says, “My husband 
is a hot shot, he just got proficiency in pay,” and “old Joe,” he comies 
home and doesn’t get it; that isn’t going to help his morale. Although 
they might put him to work so eventually he might be'able to get it, 
and I gather that is the hope in this particular bill. 

I haven’t been able to follow this individual receiving proficiency 
pay in a field which becomes obsolescent or in which the need for pro- 
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ficiency pay diminishes. The suggestion has been made that he would 
then turn to another field. 

Colonel Krcx. This is a choice he has. He may either change to 
another field that is increasing in criticality, or he may continue on in 
his present field through the military rank advancement system. 

Secretary Francis. That would be achieved psychologically in this 
way: As a skill became less critical or obsolete, 1t would be announced 
that there would be no further proficiency advancements in this skill. 

Mr. Bates. For the time being ? 

Secretary Francis. For the time being. But that is oversimplified 
a little. They would be on notice that even if they got promoted in 
rank, they would not get any further proficiency advancements, so they 
wouldn’t get the extra pay, as in the example on the board. They 
would get increase in rank. 

At the same time, the services would, or should, continually notify 
their men where there were proficiency advancements open. 

Mr. Bares. Wouldn’t it be difficult for someone to enter into a new 
field, particularly when only 15 percent of your overall personnel is 
going to get this, it would be difficult for somebody going into a new 
field to be better in that particular field than people who are already 
working in it, even though there is a shortage ? 

Secretary Francts. Yes; and certainly in areas where it took long 
training, that would certainly be true. I think the greatest change 
would be on the direction of the younger people coming up, from the 
skill that no longer a critical skill, instead of the young people trying 
to get into it, because they would know that they could get this money 
quicker and would tend to go over to the other skills. There would be 
some training over, but I think after a man was up to E-6 and E-7, 
and even perhaps E-5, if it was a skill that took 2 or 3 years to train, 
he would be very unlikely to switch over. 

Colonel Keck. Actually, in a highly critical skill, they would give 
all personnel who were in that skill proficiency advances. If there 
were so few in that skill, they could give it to all personnel in that field. 

Mr. Bares. On the basis of 15 percent you are not going to do it. It 
looks to me as though this figure is going to be up to 30 or 45 percent. 

Secretary Francis. No, there is just 50 percent of your total strength 
in the top 4 grades. 

Mr. Bares. I mean of those elements. 

Secretary Francis. It is almost a third of top four grades who 
would be eligible for proficiency pay. 

Mr. Bares. You get a third of them—a third of your people are 
your fixed people, those who have either reenlisted or not inductees. 

Colonel Kreck. That is correct. So approximately half of those 
career-type people would actually be receiving this, although all 
would be eligible. 

Mr. Bates. I wonder why we just couldn’t go ahead and create 
more sergeant billets, corporal billets, or chief pretty officer billets, 
and promote people into that particular pay bracket that they are 
going to receive anyway, instead of getting into this question of 
proficiency pay ? 

Secretary Francis. Because rank, in the military, as all of us know, 
has significance beyond just the pay. You tend to inflate your rank 
structure badly if you use it altogether, or out of proportion, just 
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to get people money. The higher enlisted ranks, as in some of the 
officer ranks, are essentially supervisory jobs, and you give a work- 
ingman the extra rank, he sometimes wants to start supervising, and 
quit working. 

You take the same combat man, a man who is a platoon sergeant— 
take your platoon sergeant. One of the tough things about the posi- 
tion he is n—and a platoon lieutenant is in the same—you can’t get 
him any more money without promoting him to a rank that will take 
him out of that work and yet his whole value 

Mr. Bares. I can’t hear you. 

Secretary Francis. Take one of your very key men, a platoon ser- 

geant. He could do the best job for the Army to stay there, but 
you can’t promote him and leave him there. If you promote him you 
would have to take him out of the platoon sergeant job, because the 
table of organizations doesn’t have the grade. This way you can 
give him the extra money, you can give him the money of a master 
sergeant and still have him in that job. Otherwise, you would have 
to promote him and put him over into some administrative job. 

Mr. Bates. Of course, the fact that you appoint a man, give him 
a higher rank, that is quite a morale boost, too, on the other side. 

Secretary EF RANCIS. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Bares. On the other hand, you have the question of inversions 
that we spoke of earlier. It doesn’t seem to make any difference to 
me when inversions are created, when something is brought down 
through the years, like we have in our present longevity system, 
whether they are designed as they are in this bill, it doesn’t make 
them good or bad. The thing is still there and present. 

Under these circumstances, you can have an E-6 or E-5 getting less 
money than a man in 4. I don’t think that is right, either. In fact, 
the higher ranked individual who is not getting the pay is getting the 
command function. I think you should weigh that, too. 

Secretary Francis. All this has to be balanced. I don’t think any 
system will be perfect and satisfy all the considerations on both sides. 
I think all we are trying to do is get a balanced system that will be a 
proper incentive for people (1) in the first instance to attract high 
quality people into the service; and (2) be a stimulus to sonnei 
them to work to improve themselves and to reward them, if they do. It 
is really a question of balance, which any effective pay system has 
to be between rewarding long, loyal service, on the one hand, as 
against having enough flexibility that you can encourage people to 
work hard to improve themselves and have the flexibility to promote 
them and reward them. 

Mr. Bares. I just thought opening up additional billets higher up 
the line was a lot easier— “certainly easier to understand. And if you 
want to do it in a temporary fashion like you do with officers, and 
let them revert later on, perhaps, if necessary, that that might have 
been an easier solution to this problem. 

Colonel Kecx. Mr. Bates, that is actually what we are doing, today. 
We have increased promotions rapidly in the critical areas, and 
actually frozen them in the overpopulated areas. But the present 
system, by increasing promotion, doesn’t properly reward the man 
to the extent that they are willing to transfer over. 

They are not doing it because ‘there is not enough reward there. 
They can continue in ‘their present job and accrue longev ity increases 
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that almost equal what they can get in a new job under a more 
competitive atmosphere. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, but if they could go in as an E-7 instead of 
an E-5, where they are presently, that is as good an attraction as you 
can get. : 

Colonel Keck. That is what we are recommending, sir. 

Mr. Bares. But you are giving them money without the rank. 

Colonel Keck. Oh, yes, by all means. 

Mr. Kmpay. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. I would like to ask the Colonel, How efficacious do you 
think these conferences with enlisted men were, to try to bring 
out their views on this thing? 

Colonel Keck. I think they were excellent, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. Was an officer always present? Did he do the inter- 
rogating ? 

Colonel Kreck. Yes, sir. There were seminars and they had a semi- 
nar discussion leader, but these personnel were chosen from the com- 
mands on the basis of their knowledge in the area, plus their ability to 
discuss the subject. And before they arrived, they got a feeling of the 
pulse of the personnel in their command, and believe me, they were 
quite outspoken, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. I have sat on a number of these things—not with the 
military, but with civilian personnel. I was on the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, and we always got a different answer when 
we kicked the superior out of the room. The thing that causes me to 
question it, I’ve gotten about 6 letters from enlisted men protesting, 
and I haven’t gotten 1 letter for it. 

Now, I hope I don’t get a lot for it now, because I will be a little 
suspicious if I do. 

Mr. BLanprorp. May I inject something at that point? I attended 
one of these enlisted symposiums at Quantico, Va., and I must say, I 
never heard enlisted men speak more openly as to how they feel about 
the service and what the service needed. They covered the kitchen sink 
from transportation of household effects to stability of assignment, to 
increased pay, and they didn’t pull any punches. 

Mr. Mituer. Some of the things in these letters, Mr. Blandford, 
spoke of some of the other fringe things, about housing and about 
fringe benefits that have been taken away from them, but didn’t, 
particularly in many cases—in at least two cases they said they 
thought the pay was all right. They weren’t letters just pulled out 
of the air. They were pretty well thought out. 

Mr. Secretary. I want to get back to this $5 billion, because it has 
me a little bit worried. Did I understand you to say that 275,000 peo- 
ple will be cut back and that will be part of the charge against that 
$5 billion ? 

Secretary Francis. No, sir. I just mentioned, though, that—well, 
actually, at the time these plans were made, it was with the force at 
275,000 larger than it is today, and the calculations were based on that 
strength. 

Mr. Mirrer. I am not concerned with pressure letters coming 
from chambers of commerce, and that sort of thing, but I am getting 
letters that are telling me that you must vote for the Cordiner report 
because it is going to save $5 billion a year, per se. I want to have an 
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answer from you so I can write back and tell them that you haven't 
affirmed or denied this. Is this going to save $5 billion a year ? 

Secretary Francis. You can write your constituent it will not result 
in a $5 billion budget cut. 

Mr. Mirier. Is the answer yes or no? 

Secretary Francis. I think I have stated it. 

Mr. Miuzzr. I don’t want to put you on the spot any more than I am 
on the spot, but I just would like you to give us an indication. Appar- 
ently a lot of misinformation about the Cordiner report has gotten 
out as to the effect that it is going to have upon the economy. 

The other day, when Mr. McE lroy was on the stand here I ques- 
tioned him about the 15 percent, and I told him I was ba going into 
the $5 billion because, I think the record will show, I said I didn’t 
want toembarrass him. But now these things are coming in, very defi- 
nitely, very positively saying “This will save $5 bi lion a year,” and 
you and I know that it is not going to save $5 billion. You can’t cut 
$5 billion off the defense appropriation and reflect it in a savings in 
taxes as the result of the Cordiner report, can you ? 

Secretary Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Miutrr. Now, Colonel, you said when we had this example, 
“Service X”—that is the one with the 4 and3 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. That these people were not going to lose rank, they were 
frozen in rank, those that had it. I believe that is true, isn’t it? 
Once a man gains rank, you do not take it away from him? 

Colonel Krecx. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Now it was very nice to say “We are going to freeze 
these that are above the balanced force and bring up “those that are 
under the balanced force.” What incentive has a man who is an E-5, 
or better, who is now above the balanced force, who was in a skill, 
say, that was critical at one time, whose skill is no larger critical. 
What incentive are you going to give to him—going to offer him, to 
try and retrain himself for an incentive job, or for a proficiency job? 

‘Colonel Keck. He can earn a proficiency advance in the same two 
ways, Mr. Miller. The main idea, if we are giving all personnel in 
skill A, as I mentioned, two grade aieiihe es, if he has the aptitude he 
should trot over to skill A and apply to go to that school so he can then 
be an E-7, instead of an E-—5, paywise. 

Mr. Mier. The only thing is that there is going to be no chance 
for his further advancement in his present skill. That is the only 
deterrent, then, to him, or the only incentive to get him over? 

Colonel Keck. No, sir, there will always be some. For example, 
we still have some promotions, although they are very much cut down 
in these skills that are over. They are very few and far between. 

He may also become, if he is a cook, for example, an outstanding 
cook, and could become eligible for a proficiency advance, under the 
second system. 

Mr. Miutrr. If he is an outstanding cook, particularly if he has 
gone beyond the medium point in life where he doesn’t learn very 
rapidly, he wouldn’t make a very good electronics specialist ? 

Colonel Keck. In that case he should stay as a cook. 

Mr. Mutzer. Isn’t that what you are going to find, mostly, that vou 
have these frozen into positions and that this matter of offering them 
incentive for a great additional effort, particularly late in life, the 
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men who are clogging the upper roll, those that are going up, do you 
think it is really going to bring him over? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir; I might say that since the Cordiner Com- 
mittee started—and we started on this retraining—I can’t quote you 
the exact figures, but I am sure the Army can give them—they have 
literally cross-trained tens of thousands of people and greatly im- 
proved the skill imbalance. We would like to say, because it is an 
anticipation of this, but we really don’t know. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are you sure it is in anticipation ? 

Colonel Keck. No, I say we would like to think. 

Mr. Mitier. Therefore you don’t know whether this has an effect 
on it or not. Why did you introduce it, now, if you weren’t trying 
to give me the impression that it was planned to have some effect— 
isn’t that one of the things the Cordiner report is guilty of ? 

Colonel Kreck. No, sir, I was merely introducing it to the committee 
to point out to you the feasibility of such cross-training. You indi- 
cated that it would not be feasible, and that they might not be able 
to do it. I maintain that it is feasible and that they have done it. 

Mr. Miter. Are these older men in the Army that are taking this? 

Colonel Kreck. Partly. 

Mr. Mitter. You wouldn’t want to bet on any too high a per- 
centage, would you? 

Colonel Keck. I rode over with one in the car today, sir, who has 
been in the Army 7 years, and he is going to helicopter training, now, 
instead of being a car driver. This is one. 

Mr. Mitter. I can cite a case to you—and Mr. Chairman, I am go- 
ing to ask permittion to put some letters that I received in the record. 
I haven’t got them here. 
ing to ask permission to put some letters that I received in the record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

NOVEMBER 9, 1956. 
Re Change of AFSC. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I am writing you in an effort to enlist your aid in an uncommon and, at 
present, a futile fight. I am asking your help in order that I may remain in 
the United States Air Force. This fight is uncommon because most of the men 
in the services are fighting to obtain a discharge. You can help me remain in 
the Air Force by helping me obtain a change in AFSC (Air Force Specialty Code). 
This change would be a benefit to the Nation, the Air Force, my family, and to 
myself. In the following paragraphs I will attempt to outline the reasons why 
this change in AFSC would be of benefit to everyone concerned. 

The peace of the free world depends upon a strong global airpower and strong 
global airpower depends upon good, well-trained, experienced technicians. At 
this point in the development of the Nation’s airpower there is a very real need 
for intelligent young men that can be trained in these technical fields. Further- 
more, the Air Force needs to retain these trained men, but, at the present time, 
the Air Force is losing most of them after their first enlistment. In view of these 
facts, I believe the Air Force should send me to one of the technical schools 
because I have the needed learning ability and, more important, I want very 
much to become a career man. It is better to retrain a man who can be used 
for 15 or 20 years than to train a man who will be lost after 4 vears service. 

In addition to filling a very real need there are other factors which tend directly 
to make a change of AFSC an almost immediate necessity. My present AFSC, 
77150 air policeman, requires very little mental effort and the frustration re- 
sulting from the long hours of mental boredom are having a direct and very 
serious effect upon myself and upon my family. This frustration makes me 
irritable and short tempered with my wife and children; it is also causing a 
general letdown of my mental capacity of thinking ability. Furthermore, over 
a period of years the class of people with whom a policeman is forced to deal 
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has had a very damaging affect upon my own social attitude. This demoralizing 
social influence has caused a general withdrawal from people and has caused my 
wife and family many an embarrassing and anxious moment. Some men are able 
to maintain the proper prospective but, unfortunately, I am not one of them. 
When one is influenced to the extent that his wife and children suffer, it is 
time to find new employment. Also under the condition which exists at the 
present time in my career field, it is impossible for me to advance in rank or in 
position for at least 5 years. This is resulting in a general deterioration of 
‘-aliber in my work and in a career field as crowded as this one is, it is impossible 
for me to see any real need on the part of the Air Force or the Nation for my 
services. 

In conclusion let me state that I am not alone in taking this stand. Most of 
the sergeants with whom I work feel the same and many of them are giving 
up 8 or 10 years of service for discharges because they are not happy in their 
job. I don’t want to be forced into following them out of the service. I feel 
that there is a real need for me in another career field such as language, elec- 
tronics, mechanics, etc. The cost of retraining men such as myself is negligible 
in view of the number of years of useful and needed service which can be 
obtained. 

I sincerely hope that you will take an interest in this matter and that you 
will help me remain a useful member of the United States Air Force. 
Respectfully yours, 

















GERALD W. LOGAN, 
S/Sgot. USAF AF 19360108 3275th APRON Parks Air Force Base, Calif. 
Home Address: 24-2 Komandorski Village, Pleasanton, Calif. 








Record of grades 











Possible Score 
Initial AF QT-2 aptitude cluster score obtained 
I-100 II-90 



































etait ois: Lovie 1 fe pital wu ieee ain 9 | 9 
I nl Sic Ades Sake skh acme eaentdeaedo id Pils tecapee bak see 9 | 9 
Dad, OD... cnc aeae ate scab ns 4 iasinigiecliesietos 9 | 8 
Re Oe WOOL o. sace dewaxcieeentodonssaces Ship bbRps waed Seale 2446560 b 2008 | 9 | y 
ee code wbna ee ae eee a aa 9 9 

MT No es an Rea Seat oa bhp EST 9 | 9 
I he iidiudietibebbebe Deutnsen nciaaadile 2 9 9 
I AUR a. anbebheenctkehanwwsecaeuil 9 | 9 
USAFI GED College level test Standard | Score 
score obtained 
Test No. 1. Correctness and effectiveness of expression -.-.-...-..----- ieee 66 | 87 
SS ELLE DLE CLE LOE! OES LR ELLE 71 | 88 
a a nn nt eccecouunetapenene nihgamcditietets 71 84 
ee Be! OL Seeman ON nk ik sade seed ese cb 69 | 87 


Nore.—I had approximately 6 months of college at which time I maintained a 2.9 average with the 
perfect average being 3.0. My grades by subject are as follows: Spanish, A; History, A; English, B; Geog- 
raphy, A; Psychology, A; Pol. Science, A; P. E., A. 

Service schooling: Air Police Supervisor School—Graduated third out of 39 with a final grade of 61— 
possible score not known. 





JANUARY 17, 1957. 
S/Set. Geratp W. LocAn, 
24-2 Komandorski Village, 
Pleasanton, Calif. 

DeaR SERGEANT LOGAN: My colleague, the Honorable James Roosevelt, has 
transmitted to me your letter dated November 9, 1956, relative to change in your 
AFSC. 

I found your letter very interesting because it points up one of the vexatious 
problems confronting the Armed Services Committee; the finding of right spots 
for the right men in our Military Establishment. 
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I have discussed this at some length with the proper officials in the Air Force 
and I am hopeful that your letter will assist in changing some thinking on this 
subject. 

Sincerely, 


GEorRGE P. MILLER. 


JANUARY 17, 1957. 
Maj. Gen. Jor W. KELLy, 


Director, Office of Legislative Liaison, 
Department of the Air Force, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL KELLY: Agreeable to your suggestion, I am enclosing herewith 
a photostatic copy of a letter that was transmitted to me by one of my colleagues 
from a sergeant in the Air Force stationed in my district. 

I think that the matters touched upon in his letter are pertinent to the solution 
of sound personnel policy within the Air Force. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. MILLER. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 5, 1957. 
Hon. GEoRGE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. MILER: This is in response to your expression of interest in behalf 
of Staff Sergeant Gerald W. Logan concerning his desire to attend technical train- 
ing. 

In view of your interest, the field commander was queried concerning this 
matter. The report received indicates that Sergeant Logan had not discussed 
his problem with any responsible persons of his unit. He was counseled and 
afforded the opportunity to apply for technical training. It is my understanding 
that he intends to file a request for training in the intelligence career field and 
possesses all of the prerequisites. You may be assured that his application will 
be accorded every consideration commensurate with current requirements and 
training vacancies. 

Your interest in Air Force activities and the welfare of its members is ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoE W. KELLY, 
Major General, USAF, Director, Legislative Liaison. 





FEBRUARY 6, 1957. 
8S. Sgt. GeraLp W. LoGAn, 


24-2 Komandorski Village, 
Pleasanton, Calif. 

DEAR SERGEANT LOGAN: For your information, I am attaching hereto a copy 
of a letter received from the Department of the Air Force concerning your 
desire to attend technical training. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. MILLER. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1957. 
The Honorable GEorGE P. MILLER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter dated February 6, 1957, I wish to thank you 
for the interest you have taken in my case and for the efforts you have made in 
my behalf. 

There are parts of the attached letter from the Department of the Air Force 
which make me seem little more than a spoiled brat making an unjustified appeal 
for aid: “The report received indicates that Sergeant Logan had not discussed 
his problem with any responsible persons of his unit.” 
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For 6 years I have been discussing my problem with responsible persons in my 
units and each time my applications and views never went beyond my orderly 
room. In the 2 years that I have been assigned to the Air Police Squadron at 
Parks Air Force Base it has been next to impossible for me to discuss my problem 
with the responsible persons in my unit because there has never been a person 
in a responsible position long enough to aid me with my problem. In the last year 
this squadron has had 8 first sergeants and 4 commanding officers. Also, at the 
time I wrote the letter requesting congressional aid it was impossible to discuss 
my problem with the responsible persons at group or wing level because the base 
was in the process of changing from Training Command to Continental Air 
Command. No one at that level was interested in anyone's problems but their 
own, 

When the inquiry arrived here from Headquarters, USAF, the group personnel 
officer was very upset because I had not discussed my problem with him, not be- 
cause he was interested in my case but because he disliked the position in which 
the inquiry placed him. How could I discuss my problem with him when he had 
not been on the base a month and at the time I requested congressional aid he was 
not on the base at all. They are right—I did not discuss my problem with them 
but only because it was impossible at the time to do so. 

The Air Force counseled me and forwarded my application for training but 
they also placed me on orders for shipment to Greenland as fast as they could. I 
am due to. report to Manhatten Beach on April 19, 1957, en route to that assign- 
ment and if my application for training does not return before March 27, 1957, it 
will be impossible to receive training on this enlistment. 

At this point I am not very interested in the Air Force’s opinion of me but I 
am interested in what you think of the Air Force enlisted men. I am hopeful that 
this leter will clarifying my position. Again I wish to thank you for the efforts 
you have made in my behalf. 

Yours very truly, 
GERALD W. LOGAN, 
Staff Sergeant, USAF. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 7, 1957. 
Hon. GeorcE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives. 

DearR Mr. MILLerR: This is in response to your expression of further interest 
in behalf of S. Sgt. Gerald W. Logan, concerning his selection for an oversea 
assignment, 

Members of the Air Force are assigned to foreign duty on the basis of known 
personnel requirements and operational commitments at oversea locations, 
Eligible airmen having specialties below the supervisory level are considered 
for selection for oversea assignments by their field commanders, who receive 
quotas levied against their commands. In the absence of volunteers to meet a 
particular quota, those airmen with the earliest dates of return from their last 
oversea service, and who possess the required qualifications, are selected first. 
To insure equity, each volunteer must take his turn in relation to other 
volunteers. 

It is my understanding that the base to which Sergeant Logan is assigned 
received an oversea quota for 11 airmen possessing his military qualifications. 
Of this quota, 7 airmen were volunteers and, of the 4 quotas remaining, Sergeant 
Logan was No. 1 in eligibility. It should be understood that his formal appli- 
cation for technical training does not serve as a bar to his selection for over- 
seas. His desires in this regard are recognized; however, primary considera- 
tion must be given to existing military requirement. 

Your interest in matters pertaining to the Air Force and its personnel is ap- 
preciated. I regret that the circumstances preclude a favorable reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAYHUE TD. BLAINE, 
Colonel, USAF. 
(For and in the absence of Joe W. Kelly, Major General, USAF, Director, 
Legislative Liaison). 





Marcu 18, 1957. 
Maj. Gen. Jor W. KELLY, 
Director, Legislative Liaison, 
Department of the Air Force, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL KELLY: I have before me a letter, signed in your absence by 
Colonel Blaine, in respect to the case of 8S. Sgt. Gerald W. Logan. I am afraid 
the letter fails completely to meet the issue that you and I discussed regarding 
Sergeant Logan. 

I know that Sergeant Logan’s base received an Oversea quota, and I think 
I know how these are sometimes filled. But you will recall that Logan is the 
young man presently in the air police, who apparently has an I. Q. that would 
qualify him for a higher category of service, but it seems he has been unable 
to bring this to the attention of people who would be willing to transfer him. 

May I respectfully request you to read the copy of the letter signed by 
Sergeant Logan under date of November 9 that I furnished you. May I also 
direct your attention to the last lines of the paragraph that continues from the 
first to the second page, in which apparently this man, who has risen to the 
rank of staff sergeant, is about ready to throw in the sponge. 

I assume from the letter signed by Colonel Blaine, dated March 7, that 
Logan is still on the list to be shipped to Greenland. I wish I was sure, that 
this is not a punitive measure taken against him because he looked to me. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. MILLER. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1957. 
Hon. GreorGeE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Miter; I have carefully studied your recent letter and your pre- 
vious communications with regard to 8S. Sgt. Gerald W. Logan. 

Sergeant Logan possesses and is performing duty in a specialty for which 
we have less than 90 percent of our Air Foree-wide requirements at this time. 
The higher level of the specialty in the higher enlisted grade is, however, pres- 
ently overmanned, which slows the progression and promotion of the less ex- 
perienced personnel in the air police career field. We have been working toward 
balancing the skill alinement of persons in this field by cross-training the 
supervisory-level people into some of the more critical fields for which they 
possess the prerequisites. This program is progressing as rapidly as possible 
and, eventually, it is hoped vacancies will develop to permit the progression 
and promotion of individuals in Sergeant Logan’s category. 

Sergeant Logan’s selection for an overseas assignment at about the time of 
your inquiry concerning his future opportunities was by coincidence. On 
January 8, 1957, prior to the date of your receipt of the sergeant’s request, Air 
Force Headquarters placed a levy with the Continental Air Command, Mitchell 
Air Force Base, N. Y., for 36 airmen in the air police career field for overseas 
assignment to fill vacancies created by the return of overseas personnel. The 
Continental Air Command, in turn, directed the commander of Parks Air Force 
Base, Calif., to alert 11 air policemen for overseas assignments. Of the 11 
alerted by the commander, 7 airmen volunteered, and 4 were selected on the 
basis of the dates of their last return from oversea duty and/or the dates of 
their assignments to Parks Air Force Base. That procedure conforms to the 
existing Air Force practice as prescribed by Air Force Headquarters. Sergeant 
Logan was the first of the nonvolunteers selected, since he had not previously 
been overseas and had been at the base for a longer period of time than any other 
airman possessing the required specialty. 

There appears to have been no punishment connotation to his selection, since 
all our personnel are expected to equitably share the overseas assignments, and 
Sergeant Logan was the most eligible within his command. To have selected 
another individual would, of course, have been inequitable. 

As you know, the Air Force, in conformance with the law, does not prohibit 
its members from communicating with their Representatives in Congress. Also, 
it is our practice not to restrict this privilege in any way, as long as the in- 
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dividual’s communication is not in violation of law or security rules. We view 
with concern any attempt made to discriminate against an individual because 
he exercises his privilege. When such allegations are made, and exhaustive 
inquiry is made and, if the allegation is supported, appropriate corrective or 
punitive action is taken. 

I appreciate your bringing this matter to my attention, and hope that the 
above information mitigates your concern about the circumstances surrounding 
Sergeant Logan’s selection for the overseas assignment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joe BE. KELty, 
Major General, USAF, Director, Legislative Liaison. 


MarcH 25, 1957. 
Maj. Gen. Joe W. KELLy, 
Director, Legislatiwwe Liaison, 
Department of the Air Force, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL KELLY: I have read your letter of March 23, relative to the 
case of Sergeant Logan, with a great deal of interest. 

I brought this case to your attention in the first place, not because I was 
interested in Sergeant Logan, personally, but because, apparently, he is a man 
well qualified for technical work in the Air Force and is stuck in a category that 
requires no particular technical skill. 

I was under the impression that the air Force needed technical men and 
wanted to hold such men in the service. Apparently I was misinformed. 

Thank you for the courtesy you have shown me in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. MILLER. 


JANUARY 27, 1958. 
Maj. Gen. RAYMOND J. REEVES, 
Director of Military Personnel, 
Department of the Air Force, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 
Dear GENERAL REEVES: Will you please advise me of the present assignment 
of S./Sgt. Gerald W. Logan, AF 19360108? 
Thank you for your attention in this matter. 
Sincerely, 
JEORGE P. MILLER. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 3, 1958. 
Hon. Grorce P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. MILLER: This is in response to your request for the military address 
of 8. /Sgt. Gerald W. Logan. 

Air Force records indicated that, as of January 9, 1958, Sergeant Logan was 
assigned to the 4083d Air Police Squadron, APO 23, New York, N. Y. 

I am pleased to be of service. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoE W. KELLY, 
Major General, USAF, Director, Legislative Liaison. 

Mr. Miter. I am going to cite an instance to you which occurred 
in your own Air Force, of a staff sergeant who is in military police. 
The record will show this man’s I. Q., the things that he had done in 
school, where he was better than a B student in languages, mathemat- 
ics, and physics. He didn’t like the military police because he said 
he didn’t like the type of work that he had to do, but he wanted to 
become a specialist. I think he had all the background of a specialist. 

When he wrote to me, he wrote to the Congressman from a district. 
He didn’t even know my name. So, I turned it over to the Air Force. 
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Mr. Blandford is quite familiar with the case. And the next letter I 
got from the man was that he was being transferred up to Greenland, 
up to Thule. 

Now, he is a staff sergeant. He must have something on the ball. 
I wrote to the Air Force, and I said, “Where is Sergeant Joe Brown, 
number so-and-so?” And I haven’t been able to check that, but I think 
it is APO 203, New York, N. Y., still attached to a military police 
force. 

Now, here is a man who wants to get out of the military police who 
has, I think—and if I showed you the papers you would agree, I be- 
lieve—the background in the service, and you have continued him as 
a sergeant, and why he has remained in a job that—I don’t think it is 
a job that takes a great deal of extraordinary intelligence to fill such a 
job, one that the average policeman—and I am not deprecating his 
job—he is the kind of fellow who is honest and will go in, and it takes 
a lot of courage to do his job, but he doesn’t need to know mathematics 
or physics, but don’t you think it is because that man is doing a good, 
conscientious job that somebody doesn’t want to release him as a police 
officer ? 

Secretary Francis. That sometimes happens. 

Mr. Mitter. It sometimes happens? y dear man, I think—well, 
I don’t know; Mr. Gavin and I, you know, are old World War I’ers, 
but when you got orders to release—they sent out a draft to the divi- 
sions in this country to send over so many men and to send your best 
men. We went down and picked all the duds out of the country. 
Those were the ones you kept sending over, and you never released the 
good ones. Now, when the Air Force begins to get away from the old 
army game, maybe we will have some confidence in some of the things 
you are trying to tell us. 

Secretary Francis. Any system we have, of course, is subject to all 
the failings that we all know, to varying degrees of the kind you are 
mentioning, and the danger of the immediate superior officer not co- 
operating in a program like this to the extent of trying to keep their 
best men and encouraging the worse men to transfer. 

Mr. Miter. Now, Mr. Secretary, I didn’t tell you this fellow was 
transferred. I said it was just incidental. That, after he wrote to 
me, he found himself on his way to Greenland. I haven’t checked up 
to find out where APO—I think it is 230. 

Mr. Kitpay. When these hearings get out, your mail ought to be 
reduced materially. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, if I could say just one thing about 
that. There isn’t a one of us here who hasn’t had a pretty big quan- 
tity of that kind of a thing. I have had a good many of them. 
didn’t want to be too specific on them. As a matter of fact, I hesi- 
tated to ever send one, particularly to the Air Force. But that is 
the problem. That is the thing that has made me raise some of these 
questions I have raised. Frankly, I don’t have too much confidence 
in the competence of the services to achieve objectivity. I am not 
talking about what they are trying to do, but I think this business 
of trying to get there is something else, and unless I can see some 
pretty good reason to believe that we will be able to achieve objec- 
tivity in this thing, I am going to be worried about ever giving this 
much authority to any of the services. 
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Mr, Miter. May I just make one request of the Secretary? I am 
going to put these letters in there, with this man’s name on them. I 
would just like assurance from you—and I think you can give it to 
me—that no punitive action will be taken against him. 

Mr. Wixtson. No further punitive action. 

Mr. Miter. If that is all right, I will lay it at your doorstep. 

Secretary Francis. We assure you of that, and on any future cases 
that you send over, too. We do know that those things happen, in the 
cases of essentially poor management. They are things the services 
will have to solve under any system. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Secretary, I got a two-page letter back telling 
me why this man couldn’t be transferred out of the military police. 
He was so badly needed. 

Mr. Kizpay. You can’t hurt him. He is already in Thule. Mr. 
Wilson 

Mr. Wixson. On the matter of proficiency pay, isn’t it correct you 
will be giving just a percentage of such pay to men in a critical area, 
or all people in a certain area would get that same proficiency pay ? 

Secretary Francis. It would vary, depending on our plan, The 
most highly critical skill is the one where it is very expensive to train 
the people in, and where the reenlistment rates are poor and the en- 
listment rates are low. Very likely everyone who qualified as pro- 
ficient would get it. 

Mr. Witson. In other cases, only a percentage of them will get 
proficiency pay. Actually, you are just asking for trouble in a sys- 
tem like that. 

Secretary Francis. Actually, they use authorized rank in a similar 
manner. 

Mr. Wuson. In other words, radiomen, or radarmen, if it is not an 
extremely critical skill, a certain percentage of them would be en- 
titled to proficiency pay and the others would not ? 

Secretary Francis. And the psychology of that would be, though, 
that in any skill, some percentage of the outstanding men would be 
selected in each grade for proficiency advancement. 

Mr. Witson. Personally, I don’t see how you can make it work 
well, unless you take the given skills—even the skills such as a squad 
corporal, or anything like that, and determine those are the essential 
ones that you need within a service, and then say that those men who 
are in that skill, all of them, are going to get the same proficiency 
pay. You are just going to have all kinds of problems of adminis- 
tering, I think. 

What about someone who—say you had a squad corporal who was 
outstanding, under your concept of it, and was entitled to this profi- 
ciency pay, and then he went bad, he started drinking, or something, 
he immediately is removed from proficiency pay? Who determines it ? 

Secretary Francis. Under our planned directive, you couldn't take 
his pay away except in the same way you would take his rank away. 
It would take disciplinary action, administrative action. 

Mr. Wuson. What if it is determined that the skill he is in at the 
time is no longer essential or critical—once you raise a man in pay 
you certainly can’t cut him back. Do you have in mind that there 
would be a saving feature to cut him back? 

Secretary Francis. He would keep that pay and never lose it. He 
would never have it taken away from him except by administrative 
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action for bad conduct. But if he were an E-3, in a skill that had 
become obsolete, you would completely freeze the granting of any 
other proficiency pays. So when he was promoted to E-4, he wouldn't 
get any increase of money. He would be paid an E-4, due to his rank, 
and that proficiency pay that he had been oe would disappear. 
He doesn’t lose any money, but he is getting paid now on his rank, 
and not on his rank plus his proficiency. ; 

Mr. Gavin. Or would you try to put him in another technical group 
or skill and his adaptability may turn out satisfactorily ? 

Secretary Francis. Yes. In that way, in a skill that became ob- 
solete or noncritical, they would all disappear, or all but a small per- 
centage would disappear over a period of years. 

Mr. Witson. Does the commanding officer determine whether profi- 
ciency pay would be taken away from him? In other words, the com- 
manding officer decides a certain man is entitled to proficiency pay, 
and then he is no longer entitled to it, does the commanding officer 
then make that determination ¢ 

Secretary Francis. No, sir. As I said, you can’t take it away from 
him except by the same method that you take away his rank. That 
would have to be taken care of by an amendment to the regulations, 
but under our present plan we would not give the commanding officer 
arbitrary authority to take this pay away. 

Mr. Wixson. As far as reducing the defense budget is concerned, 
I know much emphasis has been put on the idea that training costs 
would be reduced. In other words, you are not going to be running 
as many bodies through the training mechanisms, and so forth. How 
will that affect this enlisted structure that you have set up here that 
shows 50 percent, approximately, of the men in the first three grades? 
Those first three grades are pretty well—the men who have just re- 
cently come into the service and have gotten their basic training—is 
that going to change this structure, if this system works as you say 
it will, and you don’t have the men getting out of the service, aren’t 
you going to end up with not actually very many men in your E-1 
and 2 and 3 grades? 

Secretary Francis. You are always going to have some normal flow 
of people out of the service. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, but not 50 percent. Isn’t it going to be rather 
hard—the reason you have 50 percent in now is because you haye such 
a huge group coming in every month. You are not going to have that 
if we are going to reduce training costs. I just think it is going to 
throw your structure out of kilter, percentagewise. 

Secretary Francis. Of course, if you had a stable force, where 
people were stagnating in the low three grades indefinitely, that would 
create pressures for more upper grades, but we haven't had that situa- 
tion. Of course, actually the services themselves, and sometimes us— 
the figure of our top four grades percentage has increased over a 
period of years. 

Mr. Witson. One other question: Are you planning to put a finite 
percentage of proficiency payments; in other words, 50 percent of all 
enlisted men are entitled to proficiency pay ? 

Secretary Francis, We were thinking in terms of 15 percent of 
the total. 

Mr. Wirson. Well, do you think there should be set a definite per- 
centage, or should you leave it up to the services ? 
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Secretary Francis. In the directive we are working on, we limited 
the services to 15 percent, to be implemented over a 4-year period. 
Of course, the services vary. Some had a few more than others in the 
first four grades. I think that would depend on the problems you 
run into after you get into it. 

Mr. Wi1son. With only 15 percent of the men getting proficiency 
pay, and 50 percent in the lower grades, and 50 percent are the ones 
you are running on this treadmill and training and getting out, I 
don’t see how you consider 15 percent can take care of it. In my 
opinion, it can’t have too marked an effect on this 50 percent. 

Mr. Gavin. That is what the Cordiner report calculates. 

Colonel Keck. It is intended this proficiency money only go to those 
people in a career status and only about one-third of our people are 
in that status. Therefore you would give it to 15 percent, or half of 
the one-third, which would give really i in the career status, 50 percent 
of those people, this kind of r money. 

Mr. Bennett. Do they have tables of organization at the present 
time in an average company or regiment to show how many sergeants 
and corporals be ‘allotted to each group, do they now ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. They will in the future under this arrangement ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes. 

Secretary Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. Will this table of organization apply to a number of 
people in a particular squad who were allowed to have proficiency 
ratings? 

Secretary Francis. That is a detail that I have more doubt upon. 
Certainly there would have to be a limitation, either by squad, pla- 
toon, company, or division. I would assume a good deal of flexibility 
could be left to the division commander. 

Mr. Bennett. Probably on the division level. 

Secretary Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Ben nett. At the present time, when the table of organization 
is changed, say in the Army, for instance, doesn’t that sometimes re- 
sult in their being one more ‘sergeant, for instance, than there ought 
to be ina platoon? It used to be the case. 

Secretary Francis. I am sure it would, yes. 

Mr. Bennetr. What happens now when you have a sergeant more 
than you need in a platoon ? 

Secretary Francis. Maybe I misunderstood your first question. 
Did you ask whether this proficiency pay would be set up in the table 
of organizations? 

Mr. Bennert. Yes. You said, “Yes. 

Secretary Francis. I was wrong in the answer, then. I misun- 
derstood your question. No, the number of proficiency advancements 
allocated to each company, squad, and platoon, would not be set out 
in the table of organization. Iamsorry. I misunderstood your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Bennett. I have heard that some European countries in their 
armed services use a system by which an officer’s specific rank is often 
purely a temporary matter, depending on the billet he may be hold- 
ing at the particular time. I can readily understand this has some 
disadvantages, but on the other hand, it seems to me that a flexibility 
in this field might be helpful to our armed services, because it is cer- 
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tainly conceivable to me, at least, in the top ranks, that we may pro- 
mote people to ranks that become awkward to remove them from, 
and I am just wondering if any thought in the preparation of this 
bill has been given to flexibility at least in those very top ranks, along 
the line that some European countries have, of fixing the rank more 
or less temporarily because of the particular function performed. 

Secretary Francis. I personally think that system has a lot to rec- 
ommend it. The services don’t hke it, and didn’t recommend it. I 
am sure it was discussed and talked about. The services prefer our 
system to theirs. Of course, we have temporary rank that could be 
used a little more than it is in that way, and we use it in the 3- and 4- 
star ranks, where they lose their rank. 

I would think, under the law, we could use it a little more than we 
do in our temporary system, but the services do not like it. 

Mr. Benner. As a matter of fact, it is a system which is used at 
the present time in our services with regard to noncommissioned offi- 
cers, isn’t it? At least as I remember, it was in World War II. 

Colonel Keck. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think what you are referring to is an organiza- 
tional warrant. ‘The services aren’t using the organizational warrant 
any more. During World War II they did have a system where a 
man might make sergeant as long as he was attached to a certain divi- 
sion or regiment, but when he left that regiment and division, he left 
the warrant and went back to his permanent grade. 

Mr. Bennett. If a man is a sergeant in the Army today, some dis- 
ciplinary action must be taken against him, and a table of organiza- 
tion making his presence of no use in a particular company has no 
effect. 

Secretary Francis. That is right. 

Colonel Keck. That is right. We did have spot promotions in 
the Strategic Air Command for officers that gave them a temporary 
promotion as long as they stayed in that spot. When they transferred 
out—and this happened during Korea—you lost your spot. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppteston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Francis, a great deal has been said, mostly bad, about this $5 
billion figure of savings that would result from this DOD proposal. 
That figure is not Mr. McElroy’s figure. 

Secretary Franors. No, he wasn’t here when the Cordiner Com- 
mittee was 

Mr. Huppreston. And that is not your figure ? 

Secretary Francts. In one sense it is my figure. 

Mr. Houpptesron. Is it your estimate that this bill will result in 
a savings of $5 billion ? 

Secretary Francts. Well, the way that was worded in the original 
report, I do agree with, that is not out of line. I think it is a distinct 
possibility, but I think it was misunderstood and worked around to 
where a lot of people got the belief that Mr. Miller was referring to 
that if you pass this bill you save $5 billion in the budget. 

Mr. Gavin. Here is what he said: 


Savings up to $5 billion annually. 


That is a very definite, concrete statement. There is no getting 
away from that. 
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These potential savings have been calculated, and they rise from a level of 
$313 million in the first year to $5 billion in the fifth year, after the new system 
has been installed. * * * 

Personally, I believe that the $5 billion savings can be achieved well before 
the fifth year, if the program is vigorously carried out. 

If we vigorously carry it out and if we reduce our Armed Forces 
as we have done from 15 devisions to 14 divisions, in 1959, we will 
have nothing but efficiency experts to run the Department of Defense, 
and who will actually do the fighting, I don’t know. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Taking the quotation Mr. Gavin has read there 
from the statement of Mr. Cordiner, is that $5 billion still your figure? 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. I think the word I would quarrel 
with, if I have to quarrel with anything, is using the word “savings.” 
That creates the impression that we could save it and cut the budget 
and maybe even cut taxes, which is what got the public excited and 
led to this mai] that has been referred to. 

I think, more accurately stated, you can increase the efficiency of 
the Armed Forces, if this and other procedures help, to give us an 
efficient, well balanced, well trained group of people who we are able 
to retain through the normal period of a military career. It will 
increase our efficiency to the point that, if the present level of defense 
effort, it is worth $5 billion more defense with the same money. 

In this defense activity, if we can achieve this level—not tomorrow, 
but in $40 billion worth of defense, we can create a level $5 billion 
cheaper with this kind of a force than with the kind of force that we 
have today. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Instead of Mr. Cordiner paying that out in 
dividends to the stockholders, that would be plowed back into the 
business and the stockholders wouldn’t receive their dividends; is that 
your interpretation ¢ 

Secretary Francis. Well, the stockholders would get their dividend 
only in this sense, that the objective always of the defense effort has 
to be to stay ahead of the foreign threat, and to the best of our ability 
and our intelligence, that would be measured, and we would have to 
try to get a level that good or a little better. 

Mr. Huppieston. That would be $5 billion more in defense ? 

Secretary Francis. If we today are ahead of the Russians—just 
getting into a theoretical explanation of what I am talking about— 
we could get to this saine level for $5 billion less, if we had a balanced 
work force. 

Now, if we are behind the Russians with this $40 billion, with a 
balanced work force, we could improve our effectiveness 15 percent, 
vis-a-vis the Russians, without spending any more money, if we had 
a well-balanced, well-trained, career work force. 

Now, in that sense it is a savings, and in that way ultimately the 
people will be the beneficiaries of it. But it was a wrong Impression 
that was created that we could, over a 2-, 3- or 4-year period, save $5 
billion that would result in a reduced budget. 

Mr. Huppieston, That figure was given to Mr, Cordiner by the 
various services. That is the sum total of the views of the services as 
to what the saving would be, and the committee probably would be 
better off to go back to the various services and ask them how they ar- 
rived at this figure of savings. 

Secretary Francis. I think it is explained in the Cordiner report 
essentially what was meant. For instance, in the Strategic Air Com- 
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mand, their records show that due to planes being nonoperational, 
due to crews—in their reporting they have to give a reason why their 
planes aren’t operational, for instance, and they figured out from 
their reports that they had an aver age of 644 wings nonoperational 
on the average through the year due to inefficient crews. Now, that 
was some percentage “of S. \C, and SAC’s effectiveness. They could 
have been just as good without 614 wings, as they were with the wings, 
but without the people. And that is why General LeMay and others 
who have referred to this as gigantic savings, to them it is, and if they 
figure they have to have so many wings in SAC to fight the Russians 
or to be ahead of the Russians, he would tell you, yes, that we are way 
ahead in equipment, and I am sure he has told this committee that he 
would put his dollar first on manpower. 

Mr. Witson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Huppteston. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. What you mean is we are going to get $5 billion more 
bang with no more bucks? 

Secretary Francis. That is right. We are doing it the dumb way, 
now. We would get $5 billion more bang for the same buck, If we 
were to go at ex: vetly the same level, we could get that bang with $5 
billion less bucks. 

Mr. Huppueston. All right. 

Mr. Bennett. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Huppieston. I don’t know what the procedure of the com- 
mittee is, but I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Bennerr. At present standards what would it cost to get this 
additional efficiency ? 

Colonel Kecx. $468 million, the first year. 

Secretary Francis. Actually, it doesn’t go up much because the 6 
percent goes out at the same time that the officer increases phase in. 

Colonel Keck. The figure is $485 the fir st ag $390 the second year, 
$385 the third year, and $420 the fourth ye That is, millions. The 
change is due to the phase-in in the oftkte cond warrant officer area, 
and the phase-in of the proficiency advances in the enlisted area. 
These are the net additional funds required, per year. 

Mr. Huppteston. What does that total, about $1.7 billion ? 

Colone] Kecx. I don’t know, sir. 

Secretary Francis, It would be a little less than $2 billion, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Gavin. $1,680 million. 

Mr. Hupp.esron. So that $1.7 billion, if we spend that. additional 
$1.7 billion, it is the position of the Department of Defense that sav- 
ings of up to $5 billion can be realized from the expenditure of $1.7 
billion ? 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir; in the broader sense, as I described 
it, yes, sir; and they have calculated it in the Cordiner report, cer- 
tain specific cash savings that they thought they would be able to 
identify and actually save. As originaly calculated, that came to 
$600 million. That was savings of this other type where they were 
trying to predict where they could cut down in their training com- 
mand and in their training areas—again, to take SAC as an ex- 
ample, they calculated how many hours they flew just to keep re- 
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training these crews. They train them, lose them, and have to re- 
train them. Those kinds of savings came to about $600 million. 

Mr. Huppieston. I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is about Corporal Jones’ case. 

Now, suppose Corporal Jones is an E-4, quite proficient in a highly 
eritical skill, but with only a minimum of leadership and supervisory 
qualifications, and suppose that critical skill becomes no longer criti- 
cal. Now, suppose Corporal Jones, because of his deficiency in lead- 
ership and supervisory qualifications, does not ever qualify for pro- 
motion to E—5 or E-6. Suppose he has these 2 proficiency increases, 
these proficiency grade increases, while his skill was critical, but now 
that it is no longer critical he is being paid 2 grades over what his 
rank is, but he doesn’t have the supervisory and leadership qualities 
that it takes to justify a promotion to E—5 or E-6. 

The only solution that you have in that kind of a situation is to go 
ahead and continue to pay him two grades over his rank, or to refuse 
to renew his enlistment when it expires, or to take some kind of dis- 
ciplinary action against him in the hope that he will do something 
that you can justify disciplinary action on. 

Those are the only three solutions that you have to the problem; 
isnt’ it ? 

Secretary Francis. Essentially, that is right; yes, sir. Of course, 
these proficiency advances have the advantages the charts show, of 
being spread out over a period of years because the step-in-grade in- 
creases would keep going just like the longevity increases do today. 

Mr. Huppteston. Would you refuse to reenlist a man who had 2 
increases in grade because of proficiency after his skill no longer 
became critical, and after his enlistment expired, would you refuse 
to enlist him while he was drawing 2 proficiency increases ? 

Secretary Francis. I think under the present procedures we would 
not. 

Mr. Huppteston. In other words, you would just continue paying 
him two grades over his rank ¢ 

Secretary Francis. If he were completely surplus to his skill, and 
there was no retainability to him, actually they might deny reenlist- 
ment; yes, sir. Of course, that happens under any system in busi- 
ness or civilian life that you have. If a man’s skill becomes obsolete, 
and he cannot retrain in another skill, in business usually he loses 
his job. 

Mr. Huppteston. That is sort of on the order of some of these 
officers who have been promoted and then Riffen, immediately after 
they have received their promotions. To refuse to reenlist a man 
while he is drawing some of this proficiency pay seems to be con- 
tradictory. 

Secretary Francis. That would only happen in the case that you 
cited of a phase-out. I don’t think it would be very likely to happen, 
anyway. Of course, in a reduction of force, someone has to go, officers 
and enlisted, and I take it that the man in the soft skill or the less 

critical skill would be the one released, whether he had proficiency 
pay or not. They would save more money, of course—I guess that is 
what you are implying—they would save more money if the man was 
drawing this proficiency pay. 
Mr. Huppteston. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Kitpay. Do you have any questions, Mr. Reece ? 





Mr. Reece. I have no questions. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. The Cordiner report talks about 5 years. Your in- 
creases gave 4 years. Now come on up with the fifth. 

Colonel Keck. I don’t have it, Mr. Gavin. We didn’t compute it 
out to the fifth year. 

Mr. Gavin. You take calculations here. What do you calculate ? 
Like the Cordiner report, what caleulation do you have ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I have the cost here. It is $315 million, without 
the cost of proficiency pay. 

Mr. Gavin. Without the cost of proficiency? Well, what do you 
estimate ? 

Mr. Buianprorp. $180 million is what Colonel Keck estimated. 

Mr. Gavin. That would be $495 million the fifth year, so we are 
getting up to better than $2 billion now, in actual cost, so I cannot 
figure how the Cordiner report can come up here and say they are 
going to save $5 billion. 

Mr. Bianprorp, Mr, Gavin, this is a total cost after 5 years. That 
is not going to be $2 billion a year; it is going to level off at approxi- 
mately, I would guess from the figures : have e, at about $500 million 
a year including profici lency. 

“Mr, Gavrn. That is all right. These figures are right, then, 485 

the first year, 390, 385, 420, ‘and 495. But Mr. Cordiner said here, 
on the 19th of February : 
Savings and gains up to $5 billion a year by fiscal 1963 or sooner in the cost 
of national defense. This represents the amount of waste in the system that 
could be worked out in about 5 years by the transition to a. volunteer profes- 
sional force with the right balance of skills and experience. 

Now, I suggest, Mr. Chairman, when the Joint Chiefs of Staff come 
here tomorrow morning that you propound that question to them. 
Evidently they quite agreed with this Cordiner report. 

Mr. Kitpay. I will be glad to propound it, but I think you have 
done so so ably that I will yield to you. 

Mr. Blandford, 

Mr. Biranprorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, let me say I am glad we have the E-1 squared away 
now, and also the enlisted man who becomes an officer. 

As I understand your proposal he will not lose money by becoming 
an officer, which is one of the things that many people objected to in 
the Cordiner report. 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now that you have taken care of the E-1’s, would 
you like to take care of the E-2’s. I think you might recall the other 
day I mentioned there were 80,000 E-2’s with over 2 years of service. 
Now, I checked through the distribution of these E-2’s and they are 
just Pfc.’s, but in some cases there just aren’t any vacancies. In other 
words, they are not promoted, not because they are not any good but 
because there has to be some limitation on the number of NCO’s we 
have in each of the services. 

Would you object to making one more in-grade increase for the E-2? 

Secretary Francis. I don’t believe we would, and that same thing 

might apply in some of these other areas. 








Mr. Branprorp. I was going to ask you if you would yield on the 
E-3 and 4, and that would take care of a good many people who might 
get hurt in the future on it. 

Secretary Francis. That would be one more step for E-8 and E+, 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct. There are approximately 55,000 
E-3’s with over 4 years of service. Another in-grade increase would 
be of tremendous help to those people. And then in the E-4’s, we 
have 45,000 E-4’s with over 10 years of service, and we might have to 
cut—I don’t know how many that would be if we increased it another 
step in grade, but it would be a big help, particularly to a service that 
is only allowed to have 3714 percent in the top grades. 

Now, that is one of the things I wanted to discuss with you. One of 
the problems of trying to write a pay bill for all the services is the fact 
that we have a different system in each of the different services. Now, 
the Air Force, for example, 55 percent of their top enlisted grades, or 
55 percent of the enlisted personnel, can be in the top enlisted grades, 
Fifty-three and a half percent in the Navy, because there are more 
technical skills required. There is no question as to why they need 
them. The Army drops down to 49 percent, and the Marine Corps 
drops down to 37.5 percent, I believe. It is perfectly understandable 
why that happens. There just aren’t that many technicians required 
in the services. 

But, when you go into a too rigid step-in-grade increase, then people 
start to get hurt who are in the Army or in the Marine Corps, if they 
are in an area where they cannot get fast promotion. And we can solve 
that by stretching out these step-in-grade increases. 

Now, you think we might be able to make some progress there ? 

Secretary Francis. I really do, and I believe that the services would 
prefer to work out this inequity in that way—in other words, keep the 
step-in-grade but, perhaps, carry it on out a little further than this 
proposal was. 

Mr. Brianprorp. You can do it 1 of 2 ways: You can cut your in- 
crements off sooner to solve the problem Mr. Cordiner objected to, 
that is, just paying people based on length of service, or you can pos- 
sibly do it by stretching out your in-grade increase. 

Secretary Francis. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, another thing that I think the subcommittee 
should keep in mind—and this is a very interesting fact: All of this 
proficiency pay is going to the enlisted personnel and, as I understood 
it, approximately 50 percent of your—you are talking about career 
people; is that correct ? 

Colonel Kec. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Branprorp. Now, there are 50 percent of your people in the top 
4 grades, and approximately one-third of these people are going to get 
proficiency pay. And yet, amazingly enough, it is in that group that 
we find a 92-percent reenlistment rate today. The problem isn’t with 
the top grades; the problem is with the lower grades. And yet this 
proficiency-pay program apparently doesn’t do much for them except 
to open up something for them in the future. 

I just mention it because it is an interesting set of statistics. If 92 
percent of your career regulars are reenlisting, and it is your first 
termers who aren’t reenlisting, and they are the ones who get as high 
as E-3 and E-4 and quit. But the people who get to E-5, 6, and 7 
are apparently running at a 92.1-percent reenlistmnet rate in the Air 
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Force, and, if we discount the fact that Cordiner has been talking 
about a pay increase for some time, we go back to 1957, and it was 
91 percent, and, if we want to go along back to 1956, it was 87 percent. 
So, we have never had any particular problem with those people. 

Colonel Kecx. That is very interesting, and one of the main rea- 
sons, of course, why this is so, and the reason the whole basis behind 
the entire Cordiner report, in both the officer and enlisted area, is that 
the young ones are leaving because they cannot see ahead of them a 
reasonable decent-type career. They look to this master sergeant, who 
is reenlisting, frank , because he has so much time, and they say, 
“Tf I do real well and get to be what that man is, I still don’t have a 
decent standard of living or a decent type of job that I can aspire to. 
Therefore, I am leaving.” 

And the whole basis behind all of this is to do just as Mr. Bland- 
ford said; put the attraction on the career aspect so that the men 
will stay for a career, because all of our studies indicated that per- 
sonnel leave the service for jobs that pay less than they are, currently 
receiving in many, many instances, but whose economic opportunity is 
greater. ' 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, Colonel, you gave the inversions—-total in- 
versions, when we had slides here. Has anybody yet broken down 
the inversions by services? Do you have the inversions by service, 
rather than the total inversion ¢ 

Colonel Keck. I don’t believe I have, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The reason I mention that is—and please don’t mis- 
understand me—I think it is a little bit unfair to use total inversions 
for total service when you have a limitation on promotions, as you 
do—which apply differently in all the services. In other words, I can 
visualize a great many inversions in the Marine Corps because you 
haven’t got the number of NCO vacancies in the Marine Corps. And 
the only way those people draw more money is to just stay in the 
Marine Corps as Pfe.’s and corporals. Now, the point I am making 
is that, sometimes, inversions come about as a result of inequity in the 
promotion system, itself, and that, likewise, may be true even among 
the officer grades. 

Colonel Keck. It is quite possible. And in that area, as an exam- 
le from the Marine Corps, the average time in grade for an E-3 is 
own to 1.7 years. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Apparently, they are going to step up their pro- 

motions to catch up with everybody else. 

Colonel Kecx. That implies they are actually in better shape than 
some of the other services. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yet their figure for E-5’s is 8.6 years. 

Colonel Kecx. I don’t have that figure. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That was as of this morning. That probably has 
been changed, or will be, but that is the one I got this morning. That 
may not be up to date, I don’t know. Now, you indicated that the 
cost for proficiency pay—and I think this is very significant, Mr. 
Chairman, because if I have misled the subcommittee as to total cost 
figures it was, certainly, absolutely unintentional. I asked the De- 
partment of Defense to give me the cost breakdown for this bill, just 
as Mr. Gavin did, in that fifth year—actually, it is the fourth year, 
fiscal year 1964. The cost figure I received showed that officers—the 
total increase for officers would be $154 million; the total increase for 
enlisted personnel would be $40 million. 
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Now, Colonel] Keck has indicated that does not include $180 million 
for proficiency pay. I don’t know who is correct. I must assume 
that you are correct, Colonel, but, you see, what I saw on the cost 
figure that I got was that the total cost for E-7’s, for example, would 
be $28 million. I assumed that would include people drawing the 
pay grade 7, which, therefore, would include proficiency pay. 

Yolonel Kecx. If I could interrupt right there, those figures that 
you are reading are not Department of Defense figures. We never 
figured beyond fiscal year 1961. Out to 1964 the crystal ball gets 
awfully fuzzy and hazy. The figures were performed by this task 
force that was placed at your disposal, but they have not been cleared, 
and are not official Department of Defense figures. This does make 
a difference. Now, the whole point is that, out to 1964, if you asked 
for figures, if you want base pay only, assuming no proficiency ad- 
vances, you get 1 figure, and these figures cannot include proficienc 
because at its maximum it will cost in the neighborhood of $180 mil- 
lion annually. 

Mr. Branprorp. You can’t compute this out to 1964, then? 

Colonel Kecx. No, sir, and the Comptroller says this is almost an 
impossibility, It is too far out in the future. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I assume 1963 is just a little less impossible, 1962 
is not quite as impossible, and 1961 is not impossible, but improbable. 

Colonel Keck. 1959 is the only one they will really stand up on, but 
they go out to 1962. 

Mr. Bianprorp. 1962 is almost as bad as 1963, perhaps. Not quite, 
but almost. 

Colonel Keck. I don’t know the total cost for 1962 

Mr. Buianprorp. The cost for 1959 includes a 6-percent increase, 
which eventually goes out. 

Colonel Keck. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That raises an interesting point in this 6 percent, 
because I think everybody should understand this 6 percent. The 6 
percent a to the pay of the individual on January 30, 1958, 
does it not? 

Colonel] Kecx. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that, if a man were just unfortunate enough 
to have entered the service on the second day of July, and was rea 
for another “fogy” or base increment, that 6 percent would not attach 
to that increment increase. In other words, all pay is frozen as of 
June 30, 1958. 

Now, you could run into a situation, therefore, as I checked this 
morning, with a captain, for example, being promoted to major, with 
12 years of service, ending up with an 80-cent-a-month increase, be- 
cause he would get 6 percent. If he was promoted to major, he would 
get $530 under Cordiner, but 6 percent of the present pay of a major 
would give him $529.80, so he gets 20 cents a month increase with 
12 years’ service, and not 14. That is, Navy and Marine Corps. 

Then the Officer Personnel Act schedule for the Army and Air 
Force; I took them, and I think you heard the testimony the other 
day from Mr. Milton that lieutenants are going to captain after 7 
years; captains are going to major after 14 years, so that the captain 
going to major is not going to get much of an increase, perhaps $15 
a month over and above what he would get under the present system 
plus 6 percent. Now, in this connection, may I ask, Mr. Secretary, 
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do you think that perhaps some adjustment might be made in these 
pay scales for the grade of captain and major? : 

i coatary Francis. We sure would be glad to look at it. I think 
the Cordiner Committee and the services, as well, really thought that 
the pay of the captain—the pay up through captain, certainly, was 
not too out of line with present competitive salaries paid in business. 
We certainly will be glad, and, in fact, we have been doing some unofli- 
cial calculating on what type raises in there might be desirable. Also, 
on some of the enlisted ranks, on these figures that we have been work- 
ing with you on. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The only thing I am concerned about, actually, is, 
in attempting to attract the junior officer, I am afraid when you offer 
aman being promoted to major, who has to go the full 14 years, a $15- 
a-month increase, that he is going to get a job with the A. S. Beck Shoe 
Co., because I think perhaps he can do better. We ought to look into 
that. 

This has been answered before, but I think we ought to have it clear: 
Is the step increase to be an automatic increase? Is it going to be 
longevity in grade, or is it going to be an actual merit promotion. Can 
we call this longevity in grade, or is it going to be an actual permit pro- 
motion, a step-in-grade increase ? 

Secretary Francis. It was thought, I believe, in the original Cor- 
diner legislation, as well as in ours, it is not automatic, but it would 
probably work under rules and regulations that it would be virtually 
automatic if the man was performing satisfactorily. But, if a man 
was under some disciplinary charges, or something, he wouldn’t get it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is not really going to be any question of hav- 
ing, say, 70 percent of all majors get an in-grade increase ? 

Secretary Francis. No. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Or they won’t say, “You have to have an OEI of 
110,” or something of that nature ? 

Secretary Francis. No. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This was to be automatic, except certain regulations 
might be prescribed which would limit it in the case of a man waiting 
disciplinary action, or a man who had done something short of a puni- 
tive action that would warrant a general court-martial ? 

Secretary Francis. Yes. 

Colonel Keck. Satisfactory service would be the basis. I think it 
can be called longevity in grade. 

Mr. Kitpay. It could be a negative determination. It could be a 
determination that his service had been unsatisfactory. 

Secretary Francis. I think that is right. It would be automatic 
“unless.” 

Mr. Bianprorp. There is an interesting provision in the law with 
regard to the Regular Navy and Regular Marine Corps, with regard 
to the officers. I think you are probably well aware of the fact that an 
officer’s name cannot be submitted to a selection board for promotion 
until he has served a certain minimum period in his present grade. 
That is, an ensign, 1 year; J. G.’s, 2 years; lieutenants and commanders, 
4 years; and captains, 3 years. In other words, a commander cannot 
be promoted to captain under the Officer Personnel Act until he has 
served 5 yearsin grade. Have you ever given any thought to a similar 
restriction on the Army and the Air Force? 
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Secretary Francis. I have not. I think, actually, the testimony of 
Hugh Milton and the Air Force would be similar; that their promo- 
tions are going to slow down, too. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Air Force and Army both indicated they are 
getting to Officer Personnel Act schedules. Of course, one thing the 
Navy has, and that is they are below the zone selection for the out- 
standing officer, which also might raise some interesting questions for 
tne possibility of the Army and the Air Force having a similar 5- 
percent provision to take care of the outstanding officer to let him go 
down. 

The Army and Air Force do it today, by lowering the zone, requir- 
ing less and less time in grade to be eligible for promotion. 

Colonel Kecx. I think it would be interesting to ask the Air Force 
tomorrow, because they have told me that, although they will come 
under Officer Personnel Act schedule, it will only be for a temporary 
period of time until the hump moves out, and then they will be ahead of 
Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. BuanpForp. You anticipated my next question, because I think 
we must keep this in mind; that the very people we are trying to save, 
you might say, the junior officers that we are trying to get to stay 
in the service today, many of them are in this hump—that is, the 
1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, and 1946 classes. The very ones we are trying 
to save are faced with a hump situation. 

Colonel Keck. No. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I know all about your valley that comes afterward. 
We have had valleys and humps here now for many years, and there 
is a valley right back of it, and I also know there is a group of junior 
officers in the valley that you are trying to save, and that they look for- 
ward, and they see not only the low pay but they also see the hump, so 
they have two obstacles in their way, and I might say that follows the 
same mail that we are getting from many captains in the Air Force. 
They are talking about having to serve 14 years in grade, or promotion- 
list service, before they are promoted to major, and it hasn’t taken them 
very long to sit down with a pencil and paper and determine how much 
increase “they are going to get. When they find an increase of $15 
a month upon promotion to ‘the grade of major, they are not inspired 
to stay on. 

Colonel Keck. I am confused about this $15, sir. We keep men- 
tioning that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, you take the $500—here is what happens. A 
man with 14 years of service 

Colonel Keck. What grade? 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the; grade of captain, today he gets $468 a month. 

Colonel Krcx. I thought he was going to get promoted to major 
at 14. 

Mr. Branprorp. He is. 

Colonel Kecx. Then he is being paid in the over-12 bracket. He 
would never be paid as a captain at over 14. 

Mr. Buanprorp. $452; I won’t quibble about the difference. If he 
hits over 14, he gets $514.80 a month. Now, if you take a 6 percent of 
that, that is $544, isn’t it? 

Colonel Krcx. Yes. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. But, because he is still serving as a captain, he only 
gets $452 a month plus 6 percent. Under your bill, when he is pro- 
moted to major he gets $530. Now, how much of an increase is that / 

Secretary Francis. About $50. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir; you. have to take 6 percent of the $452 in 
the difference. If he went to $514 plus 6 percent, he would be getting 
$544, but, instead, he goes from $452 plus 6 percent to $530. It is not 
much of an incentive. 

Secretary Francis. That is what the committee originally meant 
last year when they said this was not a pay increase, as such; it was a 
change of system, which also led to misunderstand, but at any time 
you change the system you are going to have distortions like that, 

ut that is not as bad a distortion as it sounds. Without the bill, he 
makes $514 instead of the $514 plus 6 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If we left the bill alone, he would go to $514, if 
we did nothing for him. Under this proposal, he would get $530. So, 
under the proposal without doing anything, unless we pass this pro- 
posal without anything else, he would get a $16-a-month increase if 
you compare it with the 6-percent increase which he has on top of 
that. That makes it even worse. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will take a look at that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I will put this in the record. I don’t expect you 
to answer it today, but I would like to have it in the record. 

When normal Officer Personnel Act pattern is reached—this is 
just some arithmetic. The new officer in his first 14 years of service— 
that is assuming we have Officer Personnel Act; I don’t know whether 
we are going to have it or not—a new officer in his first 14 years of 
service will draw a total of $64,132, providing he received each step 
in grade on its anniversary date. Under existing law, over the same 

erlod he would receive $60,783. Now, this is a 5.5-percent increase in 
asic pay. Now, that is not much of an increase in order to attract 
these people, if you stick to Officer Personnel Act schedules. 

Now, the next question is this: Is it correct to assume that the ac- 
celerated promotion that this bill contemplates must take place to pro- 
vide proficiency pay for the outstanding officer is going to have to 
be based upon the creation of vacancies in the higher grades, through 
some operation of law which will allow you to get rid of the less pro- 
ductive officers now occupying those senior grades ? 

Secretary Francis. As I indicated the other day, we do intend to 
provide for some additional screening of the less efficient officers in the 
higher ranks. 

Mr. Brianprorp. So, basically, in order to get the accelerated pro- 
motion, you are going to have to create some vacancies up above ¢ 

Secretary Francrs. I think the services could better answer that. 
I don’t think the Army and the Air Force would really have to, in 
that the Reserve officer hump does start going out in 1962, and I think, 
after that works out, in 3 or 4 years, they will be in the valley. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And then you get into a question of accelerated 
promotion—not accelerated, but everybody being selected. 

Secretary Francis. And that is what raised your other point, 
wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Brianprorp. One other point, Mr. Secretary, and then I am 
through, Mr. Chairman. 
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The selection rates for officers that have previously been selected 
under this accelerated-promotion system indicate as high a selection 
rate as 90 percent in the grade of captain in the Navy, for example, 
The last selection was 70 percent, I believe. Some of the selection 
rates have been 100 percent selection, according to the questions you 
supplied the answers to that Mr. Kilday sent over to you. 

Now, one of the problems that we face here, I believe, is that the 
junior officer knows that accelerated promotion has taken place, and 
he:sees officers who were practically granted 100- or 90- or 80-percent 
promotions drawing the full amount of this pay, subject only to the 
increment limitation or the phase-in limitation, and yet he faces a 
slower or more retarded promotion. 

What consideration have you given , or would you give any con- 
sideration, to starting the in- grade i increases with the passing of the 
new law, assuming that each time the basic pay would be more than 
the present pay ? 

Secretary Francis. I am not really sure I understand. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let me put it this way: Instead of starting out 
with in-grade increases, it almost comes up with the same result. 
Under Officer Personnel Act schedules, it is possible a man who makes 
colonel may never be able to enjoy the full pay of a colonel; that is, 
in the future. That is probably a secondary point. Actually, what 
I am getting at is this: Yon have a pay proposal which is going to 
give all of this money to everybody who has received an accelerated 
promotion very little money to the person who is now a junior offi- 
cer, who is faced with normal Officer Personnel Act selection. 

Now, his morale, according to the mails coming in, at least, is not 
too good, because he knows there are officers who were selected with 
very little attrition who are going to receive the full benefit of this 
pay increase, and yet they have never faced any real attrition. Now, 
all the other officers coming up, particularly those in the hump, are 
coming up through a very heavy attrition rate. Now, supposing we 
started step-in-grade increases and started every officer with his base 
pay only, and started in-grade increases running in the future? 

Secretary Francis. I see. Regardless of how long he has been 
there ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Regardless of length of service. At least to bring 
about some equity in this thing, so people cannot say that the people 
who have received accelerated promotion get all the gravy. 

Secretary Francis. Do you want to answer that? 

Colonel Keck. We did consider that, and that was our first con- 
version plan, something of that nature, but that does abruptly end 
longevity, as this committee has discussed before. You would then 
have colonels with 28 years’ service receiving the exact pay of colonels 
with 17 years’ service, and it would be an abrupt end to longevity. 
Therefore, we devised the second conversion system, which is the one 
we utilized with the thought in mind that these people who did not 
suffer severe attrition in their promotion would now suffer severe 
attrition in their retention, which is the management package. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I can understand why you did what you did, but 
the only problem you have now is that you have a colonel in his 29th 
year, we will say, who is going to have an increase of $75 a month—I 
think it is $75 or $100 a month—in his retirement pay. 

Colonel Kreck. $75. 
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Mr. Buianprorp. If he has been passed over 1 time or had his pro- 
motion slowed down so that he made colonel—so that he has several 
more years to go, is what I am getting at—the 30-and-5 proposition— 
he might be able to stay on active duty longer and yet retire with 
considerably greater retirement pay than the officer who is only going 
to get a $75-a-month increase. 

Yolonel Kuck. Only if he passes the screening and retention board 
that we hope to set up. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This pay bill is, to a large extent, based upon legis- 
lation that hasn’t semell yet. That is my point. 

Colonel Keck. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Kitpay. The colonel is referring to the provision on page 10 of 
the bill—are you not ? 

Colonel Keck. I was referring to new management-type legislation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think you are referring to Operation White 
Charger. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kiipay. We will meet tomorrow to hear the Chiefs of Staff 
of all the services. 

We are adjourned until 2 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., Tuesday, February 25, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscoMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 25, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Paul Kilday, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will continue with hearings on H. R. 9979, a bill 
to change the method of computing basic pay for members of the 
uniformed services, and for other purposes. 

The hearing will be in order. 

We have with us today the heads of the military services, Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff, United States Army; Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations; Gen. R. McC. Pate, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps; and Gen. Thomas D, White, Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force. 

General Taylor, you may proceed. 

General Taytor. Mr, Chairman, I am happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you in support of the pay legislation which 
has been proposed to improve the career attractiveness of the Armed 
Forces. I shall discuss the matter from the standpoint of my par- 
ticular service, the Army. 

As you know, the assigned mission of the Army is the conduct of 
land warfare. In the relatively brief span of the past few years, we 
have seen truly revolutionary changes in the art of warfare which 
go to the heart of Army organizatoin, material, and concepts. 

Technology has produced new weapons and equipment undreamed 
of only a few years ago. These advances establish a new requirement 
for trained and experienced personnel of high quality in the Armed 
Forces. 
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This requirement is not merely for technically trained men, but 
also for combat leaders, We anticipate that ground combat under 
atomic conditions will involve numerous relatively small groupings 
of combined arms and services, widely separated, relatively self-suf- 
ficient, and often operating independently. Under such conditions; 
commanders at all levels, from the squad leader to the Army group 
or theater commander, will require a broader base of leadership’ and 
of technical knowledge than ever before. 

In view of these facts, the Army must have both highly qualified 
combat leaders and highly qualified technicians. We can no longer 
accept World War II standards and simply do the best with what 
we happen to have. As the Army progresses in the quality of its weap- 
ons and equipment it must progress in the quality of its pedple as well. 
We are not getting that essential personnel quality today. Now a 
few words, first about the officer situation, then about that of the en- 
listed men. 

Insofar as numbers are concerned, the Army does not have a serious 
initial officer procurement problem, thanks to the ROTC and the 
requirement for service contained in the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. 

However, we cannot retain these officers beyond their obligated serv- 
ice unless they volunteer. As a result, we quickly lose to civil occupa- 
tions all but a very small number of them. Moreover, many of the 
more highly qualified lieutenants are those who are leaving the service. 

This problem i is a serious one. So few of our young officers apply 
for continued active duty upon completion of their obligated tours 
that we do not: have the selectivity which we desire. 

For example, in fiscal year 1957 the retention rate of young officers 
after their 2-year obligated tour was about 17 percent. So far in 
1958, this rate is running at about 16 percent. Our requirements for 
such officers approximate 35 percent. Thus, only half of the number 
we need are applying for continued active duty with the result that 
we are often forced to sacrifice standards of quality. 

To compound this difficulty, the resignation rate of the United 
States Military Academy gradu: ites is much too high. It is expected 
that this rate for the class of 1954 will reach 27 percent by June 30, 
1959—a higher 5-year rate than in any other like period in recent 
time. 

It isa point worthy of note that nearly 70 percent of Army officers of 
all grades who leave the service have indicated their reasons as being 
either to obtain more gainful employment or because of family dis- 
satisfaction with immediate conditions or future prospects of service 
life. 

To summarize the officer picture—we are not retaining enough 
junior officers to meet our requirements in terms of numbers or of 
quality. This condition cannot continue if our Army is to remain 
an effective instrument of our national defense. 

In the enlisted area; the employment of increasingly complex 
weapons and equipment requires long-term school training for large 
numbers of personnel. As we do not have enough high quality en- 
listees to meet these school requirements, it is necessary to include 
many of the competent but short-term 2-year inductees to obtain the 
needed school trained output. 
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In the long run this procedure is wasteful, for only a small per- 
centage of these inductees remain in the service. However, it would 
be even more wasteful if we placed low mental group individuals into 
courses which they could not assimilate. ‘These less qualified in- 
dividuals must be asigned, insofar as possible, to Army units where 
they receive short periods of schooling or simple on-the-job training. 

Considering the large number of inductees in the Army and the fact 
that they reenlist at a rate of only about 4 percent, it is easy to see 
why the continual exodus of trained personnel causes damaging disrup- 
tion in Army units and generates an endless succession of new and ex- 
pensive training cycles. At the same time, this turnover of trained 
personnel causes dangerous fluctuations in our combat readiness, main- 
tenance, and efficiency. 

In essence, then, the Army must attract and retain a higher per- 
centage of quality enlisted personnel as well as officers. Largely be- 
cause of financial factors, we simply cannot retain our most competent 
enlistees and inductees. They will not give the Army serious con- 
sideration as a career in the face of the more attractive living stand- 
ards which they can attain in civil life. 

In summary of both the officer and enlisted areas, I feel that the 
Army must obtain the human resources it needs to provide an ade- 
quate and properly balanced element of our defense team. The Army 
cannot do its job with inferior or mediocre people. Our national 
security is too important to be entrusted to any but some of our ablest 
and most competent citizens. 

The pay reform of the Armed Forces as represented by H. R, 9979 
would be of great assistance in remedying many of the personnel de- 
ficiencies which I have mentioned. It recognizes that a logical, busi- 
nesslike, and equitable military pay system should be adopted with- 
out delay if we are to attract and retain the trained personnel we need. 
The Army has developed a concept for implementing the provisions 
of this legislation and we will be happy to discuss these details should 
the committee so desire. 

I would not like to suggest that the passage of H. R. 9979 will end 
all of the personnel troubles of the armed services. The Army is 
thoroughly aware of the many internal actions which are necessary 
to assure that we treat our people well and get the most from their 
‘apabilities. Secretary Brucker has already enumerated a list of 
actions which we are taking. I have no feeling that this list termi- 
nates our responsibilities, but rather that we must improve our per- 
sonnel management methods year by year. 

Also, I would not suggest that the pay check is the cnly factor mak- 
ing for morale and efficiency among the men and women of the armed 
services. I would never urge anyone to come into the Army if he does 
so solely for the financial reward. The armed services should never 
undertake to compete dollar for dollar with industry in their pay 
scales. The men who will attain happiness in the Army and who will 
make the maximum contribution to the Army are those who can find 
their reward in a life of service to country, spent in the company 
of other honorable men similarly motivated. In such a life, they will 
need the support of a sense of achievement and a knowledge that their 
service is recognized and valued by their fellow citizens, 

The present bill, in my judgment, is important not only because it 
gives greater financial security to our people, but also because it rep- 
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resents a form of recognition of the importance of a military career, 
Thus, it contributes to ethical as well as to economic motivation. Both 
appeals to our young men are essential if we are to put the best heads 
of America into the service hats of tomorrow. 

Mr. Kitpay. Admiral Burke, we will now hear your statement. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, "Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I always welcome the 
opportunity to outline for you the personnel problems currently fac- 
ing the Navy and the immediate and far reaching effect that imple- 
mentation of improved career incentive programs would have on these 
problems. 

PROBLEMS FACING THE NAVY 


America has the ability to design and build the ships, aircraft, and 
nuclear weapons which will comprise the hardware and equipment 
needed to support the world’s most modern Navy. 

However, I am vitally concerned with our continued ability to ef- 
fectively man this force with high caliber, highly motivated personnel. 

I am confident of our ability to train the personnel required to man 
the Navy. Regardless of the ever-increasing complexity of ships, 
aircraft, weapons, and equipment, we can produce personnel who are 
fully capable of maintaining and operating this hardware. 

The real problem we are faced with is not the training of an adequate 
number of personnel but the necessity of having to “train excessive 
numbers in order to compensate for the continual loss of skilled, pro- 
ficient personnel who do not elect the service as a career. 

In the case of our enlisted personnel, the number of first-term re- 
enlistments provides a yardstick by which we measure the effective- 
ness of the administrative and legislative procedures instituted to im- 
prove career attractiveness. 

In fiscal 1957 and during the first 4 months of fiscal 1958, we show 
a 15-percent first-term reenlistment rate. This is higher than that ex- 
perienced in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956, due to the gratifying 
effects of past legislation such as the 1955 Career Compensation Act. 

However, this first-term reenlistment rate is too low, and does not 
represent optimum utilization of the personnel dollars spent to train 
the thousands of men who came ea active duty during these years. 
These men have been trained at Navy expense to meet Navy require- 
ments. 

The payoff for this training is not realized during the first-term 
enlistment but rather during “subsequent years when education and 
experience have merged to form the base for skilled and proficient 
petty officers. 

During their first enlistment, we give our personnel the background 
know ledge needed to make the team. To lose them before their talent 
can be fully exploited is a waste of money and valuable manpower 
potential. 

The officer picture is equally dark and represents an even greater 
expenditure of money and manpower. We are, and continue to be, 
critically short of junior officers in the 3-to-12-year service group. 
Last year alone we operated with a shortage of 3,000 line lieutenants 
in our surface ships. 
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Such deficiencies have a profound and damaging effect on our readi- 
ness for combat and our attempts to reduce material casualties in 
units of the operating forces. 

Further, we lose those irreplaceable leadership qualities which con- 
tribute so much to the morale and training problems of the enlisted 
man. 

Under these conditions we are forced to fill vacant supervisory billets 
with very junior and relatively inexperienced officers who are not yet 
equipped to handle the responsibility being placed upon them. 

Not only does this situation exist in our fleet ships, but a parallel 
is found in the aeronautical organization. We are only retaining 2 
out of every 7 naval aviators beyond their obligated service. 

This reduces the experience level in naval aviation to a dangerous 
point and further complicates our efforts to maintain the standards of 
aviation safety so necessary in this jet age. 

I would like to cite a concrete example of the benefits that would 
accrue through implementation of improved career incentive measures. 
In fiscal 1957, Antisubmarine Aircraft Squadron 31 was selected to 
participate in an evaluation of unit personnel allowances. 

During the period of this evaluation, this squadron was manned to 
100 percent of allowance by rate and pay grade. This means that this 
unit received a full allowance of experienced personnel undistorted 
by the variables of maldistribution within ratings which shortages 
have made necessary. 

Antisubmarine Squadron 31 operated from the U. 8. S. Antietam. 
It flew over 2,000 hours making some 1,200 carrier landings without 
any aircraft accident involving complete losses or fatalities. 

Concurrently, aircraft availability and the state of material readi- 
ness was greatly improved due to the superior maintenance made 
possible through employment of experienced enlisted personnel. 

Nine other naval squadrons of this type which were manned through 
normal personnel distribution had a total of nine accidents resulting in 
complete losses during a similar period. 

Considering that properly qualified personnel and second-tour pilots 
could prevent 80 percent of these aircraft accidents, monetary savings 
of $7,084,000 would have been realized. 

Assuming that similar savings could be made throughout the operat- 
ing forces, a marked increase in operational effectiveness and readiness 
would accrue. This is the state of readiness to which we aspire. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


We do our best to instill the sense of pride, self-respect and satis- 
faction of serving which will engender devotions to the naval life, but 
these high principles lose much of their weight if a man feels that his 
worth is not recognized and adequate provisions are not made for the 
attainment of a career objective which is compatible with his personal 
abilities. 

The desirability of military career is further affected when the man 
is faced with the harsh realities of providing a decent living and 
normal advantages for his family on a day-to-day basis regardless of 
his loyalty and personal satisfaction with Navy life. 
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While dedicated military men of all services know that they will be 
called upon to make many personal sacrifices insofar as their families 
are concerned, the young naval officer and enlisted man finds himself 
faced with the additional problems generated by operational sea duty 
requirements. 

To learn his profession he must necessarily spend a major portion 
of his time with the operating forces. These forces comprise 59 per- 
cent of the total Navy strength and their success lies in their mobility, 

Accepting this, our young people look ahead to career compensation 
and goals to be attained as they become more senior. If they do not 
find the compensation and goals available in the service, these fine 
and devoted young officers and men leave the Navy and go where their 
worth and personal sacrifices will be adequately compensated. 


SUPPORTING MEASURES WHICH CAN BE TAKEN AT THE SERVICE LEVEL 


I have stated our problems and some of the human factors involved 
therein. I would now like to point out some of the steps the Navy 
is prepared to take in support of improved career incentives. 

Provided there are no further changes in force levels, deployments, 
or in personnel strengths except as a result of increased retention, the 
Navy can perform its mission with fewer men if the DOD pay pro- 
posal is implemented. 

Over a 4-year period (fiscal year 1959 to fiscal year 1962) it is 
estimated that a total reduction of about 13,000 officers and men can 
be effected. 

The primary source of these reductions will be first in training and 
to a lesser degree in support activities. 

Since a certain number of men are required to operate a ship and its 
component parts regardless of the personnel training level, no per- 
sonnel reductions will be achieved in the fleet. 

Hlowever, with longer service tours resulting from increased reten- 
tion, the current fleet input requirement will be decreased with a re- 
sultant decrease in the basic Navy training now required. 

Additionally, and of major importance, will be the increased opera- 
tional effectiveness of the fleet, attribut: able to the improved quality 
of fleet. personnel. 

An example of the effects of this improved quality can be shown 
in the field of radar detection and antisubmarine warfare. Fleet 
evaluation shows that a destroyer equipped with standard electronic 
equipment and manned with personnel of excellent ability and experi- 
ence has the capability of providing the same coverage as about three 
of the same type of ships operating in company, if these latter are 
manned with personnel of the average ability and experience avail- 
able today. 

This does not mean that experienced and proficient personnel would 
make one of our present ships worth three times as much, but it does 
mean that our current radar coverage would be signific: antly expanded. 

This increase in radar coverage would provide an increase in pro- 
tection for land bases as well as the fleet. 

The increased operational effectiveness resulting from retention of 
qualified personnel is even more pronounced in antisubmarine war- 
fare. 
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The ability to detect, classify, and kill an enemy submarine depends 
entirely upon the proficiency of the antisubmarine warfare team. A 
ship with a well-trained and experienced antisubmarine warfare team 
can detect and destroy a submarine. Lack of such personne] leaves 
the same ship with little chance to even detect the enemy, let alone 
carry out a successful attack. 

By better protecting the ships and units of the fleet, the combat 
readiness of these ships is umproved, thus increasing their capability 
to inflict damage upon an enemy in time of war. 


CONCLUSION 


National policy and aims demand that we maintain a balanced de- 
terrent force which will permit the American people to pursue our 
chosen way of life. 

To be aceceptable this force must be efficient, powerful, expert, and 
must be organized along sound economic lines. 

The Navy cannot reach optimum efficiency, maintain lasting power, 
and operate within feasible economical limits if we do not ‘stabilize 
our personnel situation. 

I ask therefore that you support legislation which will provide the 
incentives which will permit us to attain these objectives. In short, 
L ask that you enable us to pay the man what he is worth for the job 
he does. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Admiral Burke. 

General White, we will be very glad to have your statement. 

General Wurre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in recent weeks I have testified before congressional committees on a 
variety of defense matters. None of these has been more important 
than the subject we are here to discuss today. Personnel have been, 
are, and always will be the Air Force’s most precious asset. The same 
applies to all of the services. 

The inability of the Air Force to attract and retain sufficient num- 
bers of the right people to perform its mission is presently endanger- 
ing our combat capability. 

Unless positive corrective action is taken to make a military career 
more attractive, I feel our combat capabilities in the future will be 
affected to an even greater extent. 

Years ago, the military services were composed of a small corps of 
professionals supplemented for the most part by comparatively un- 
skilled enlistees. 

By present-day standards, the forces were small, their weapons were 
relatively simple, technical training was limited and the requirement 
for immediate combat action remote. 

Contrast this with today. Our weapons have become extremely 
complex and intensive technical training is required before we can 
trust our personnel to handle and manage them. 

The possibility of immediate combat action is no longer remote— 
we have to maintain both our offensive and defensive forces on 
alert. 

In addition, our forces are much larger and the requirement for 
capable leadership has greatly increased. 
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A modern Air Force requires high caliber personnel in order to ob- 
tain the most effective and economical utilization of its weapons. In- 
telligent, well trained and experienced men are also required to 
cope with present day managerial problems which are beyond any- 
thing previously known to the military. 

Our current ‘combat leadership rests largely on the shoulders of 
those with World War IL and Korean war experience. It is this 
group of officers supported by technically trained airmen who pro- 
vide the foundation of the Air Force combat strength today. 

It is these skilled noncommissioned officers and commissioned 
officers, with from 10 to 20 years’ experience, who carry the load 
of our modern Air Force. 

Fortunately, we are losing a very small percentage of these men— 
but heavy attrition in this group will naturally occur within the next 
10 years. 

For this reason, we must find a way to keep talented younger men 
in the service—men who will make a career of the Air Force of the 
future. However, the young enlisted man and the young oflicer who 
possess the education and the abi lity to absorb technical training and 
cope with modern problems naturally compare an Air Force career 
with other careers on the basis of potential income. 

They examine the relative advantages of a military career as 
measured against a career in civilian life—and they do not like what 
they see. 

Private industry, for example, emphasizes financial incentives as a 
means toward securing talent and skill. In comparison, the military 
pay structure does not reward management and technical skills with 
anything close to the financial incentive offered by industry. 

Our young people are aware of this. They are also aware of the 
fact that top success in scores of professions across the Nation means 
economic success and some degree of freedom from financial worry for 
those who make the grade. 

Similar success in the Air Force today brings with it increased ex- 
penses and financial pressures that all too often force our senior offi- 
cers and senior airmen to seek early retirement or release from active 
duty in order to meet their financial obligations. 

A career which places its most successful people in such cireum- 
stances simply cannot attract enough progressive young men. 

I recognize, of course, that the size of the paycheck is not the whole 
answer. Many young men and women would not choose military life 
on any pay sc ‘ale. But those who are willing to face its challenges 
and its hazards and enjoy its benefits should, at least, be offered a 
financial reward somewhat comparable to that they could expect to 
receive in civilian life. 

The efforts of this committee in effecting passage of important per- 
sonnel legislation in recent years has done much to improve our per- 
sonnel situation. I refer to such things as dependent medical care, 
the new and improved survivor benefits bill and the authorization for 
increasing the number of officers from Reserve to Regular status. I 
want to leave no doubt as to the importance I attach to these meas- 
ures—they have proved and will continue to prove very valuable to 
the Air Force. 

Nevertheless, over the years the military wage has not kept pace 
with the rising economy and the increased cost of living. As one 
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example, a major in 1939 had more purchasing power than a major 
general has today. 

Two problems face us. First of all, we must get the most out of 
our current equipment—this will require high caliber managers and 
supervisors as well as the best possible maintenance and operations 
personnel. 

Second, we must consider the personnel requirements that face us 
in the years ahead. Any personnel action taken today must consider 
not only those presently in the military service, but also the long-range 
effects of those who are not yet but some day will be in uniform. 

We or to provide financial oo for those already engaged in a 
military carer and we must assure a satisfying career for the young 
men aa women of the Air Force of the future. 

The Air Force has consistently supported the Cordiner Committee 
recommendations because we have felt they were sound in principle 
and offered the kind of a management concept we need now as well 
as tomorrow. 

We concur in its provisions for stressing reward for merit rather 
than mere length of service and in the need for additional compensa- 
tion for remote and isolated duty. 

It is my belief that the bill under consideration is necessary as the 
first of a long series of improvements which must eventually come 
about in ‘Taste ary compensation. The step in grade principle which 
it contains is, in my opinion, most urgently needed and I strongly sup- 
port this bill as a long step in the r ight direction. 

I do not Teel, however, that this bill can be expected to bring about 
the full degree of career attractiveness required. The phase-in fea- 
ture of the new pay system for active duty personnel dilutes its effec- 
tiveness. The rates in the top grades are somewhat less than we feel 
are needed and there is no provision for an upward adjustment of 
rental allowances, which are now 28 percent behind the cost of living 
index. I also feel strongly that provisions for retired personnel 
should be made, perhaps in separate legislation, 

In my opinion, the increased costs of the new military pay system 
reflected in the bill before you today will be amortized many times 
over in the years to come through increased efficiency, lower training 
requirements and less aircraft and equipment attrition. 

The current international situation and the era of space which lies 
ahead of us will continue to require experienced men and women of 
courage and vision—who are highly skilled, technically trained and 
capable of efficient management. It is my earnest hope that the mili- 
tary compensation system devised as a result of these hearings will 
prove adequate to retain and attract the high caliber personnel that 
the military services need now and in the future. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, General White. 

Now, General Pate, we will be glad to hear from you. 

General Parr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I consider it a privilege 
to appear before you in support of this important legislation. 

The Marine Corps, as you know, is a relatively small or ganization. 
This is as it should be. It is an organization of people— as ‘opposed to 
things. The motivation of a United States marine is complex. Its 
ingredients, among others, include patriotism, pride, loyalty, courage 
and determination. These attributes are not for sale. No amount 
of money will buy them. The proposal before you will not buy good 
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marines. It will, however, encourage good Americans to become 
marines—and of great importance, to follow the Marine Corps asa 
career. 

You cannot put a dollar sign on patriotism, self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion to duty, and the proposal before you does not attempt to do go, 
Americans of today have these virtues in the same full measure that 
they have had since the time of the Revolution. The people we want 
as marines have all] these things. They also have pride—not only 
pride in country and service, but pride in themselves and their fami- 
lies. In the Marine Corps they do not expect to receive monetary 
compensation directly equivalent to that of their civilian contempo- 
raries. But when the gap between the two becomes too great, they 
face a hard choice. They must choose between following the Marine 
Corps as a career or turning to other pursuits in order to provide ade- 
quately for their families. 

I do not believe we should force young Americans to make this 
choice. If they have the proper motivation for service and the requi- 
site ability, we should give them the opportunity for such service with- 
out unreasonable personal sacrifice by them or their famiiles. 

The Marine Corps is not alone with this problem. In recent years, 
all the armed services have experienced a continuing and increasing 
difficulty in attracting and retaining the high quality personnel needed 
to provide a military force of ever-increasing complexity. This is 
just as true of the combat leader, who must master the complexities 
of the atomic battlefield, as it is of the technician who must master 
the complexities of the bomb and plane, missile, or gun that creates 
the atomic battlefield. They must both be master craftsmen operat- 
ing together as a well-trained team. 

Many administrative measures have been and are being taken to 
improve the personnel situation—measures designed ot meet skill re- 
quirements as well as requirements of career incentive, individual 
motivation, and job satisfaction. These administrative measures 
alone have not been enough. We have not been attracting and re- 
taining the quality that we need and we are waging a losing battle 
in the effort to reduce quantity through improving quality. 

I said that the Marine Corps is not alone with the problem. There 
is, however, one area where the Marine Corps is somewhat alone. 
That is the average time in grade for our enlisted marines. 

Our enlisted rank distribution is different from the other services 
and as a result, the average marine spends longer in each grade than 
do the average members of the other services. Our overall rank re- 
quirements are based on a force structure that differs from the other 
services. Our structure provides for a higher percentage of men in 
the lower ranks and a smaller number in the higher ranks—that is, 
more junior men and fewer senior men that the other services have. 
Additionally, with us E-3 is the pay grade of a corporal. A marie 
corporal is a noncommissioned officer, and he is given leadership and 
management responsibilities early in his career. 

For these reasons, I would like to see a slight modification made in 
the proposed pay structure, providing for an extra longevity step-in- 
grade for E-2, E-3, and possibly E-4. This will certainly improve 
the proposal for the Marine Corps. 

We cannot continue to fall behind in our effort to man our mili- 
tary forces with volunteers—men who consider it a privilege, as well 
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as an obligation, to serve their country—and men who possess the 
caliber, training, and experience so necessary to the job that must be 
done. 

Certainly, no piece of legislation can be considered the “‘cure-all” for 
all time, but just as certainly H. R. 9979 is an important step toward 
achieving a strong professional military force. I urge its passage. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, General Pate. 

Gentlemen, I think you all agree on the fact that there are a number 
of factors involved in having an attractive career that will retain the 
qualified personnel in the service, and that some administrative action 
can be taken. You all mention, of course, the importance at the mo- 
ment of an increase in pay, so I would like, first, to go to the enlisted 
personnel. Then we will go to the officer personnel, because the pro- 
posal for the enlisted is more complicated than for the officers. i 

There is, of course, pending, the recommendation of the Cordiner 
Committee that a proficiency pay system be provided. Do all the 
services agree that that is probably the most important proposal in 
this bill before us ¢ 

General Taytor. It is certainly one important part. 

General Wurre. I would say it is the most important. 

General Pars. I would say it is a part of a package that is equally 
important. 

Admiral Burke. Incentive is the most important, in which efficiency 
pay is a large part. 

Mr. Kirpay. I suppose you gentlemen understand that the bill be- 
fore us contains no provision for proficiency pay. The bill which we 
are considering has nothing in it with reference to proficiency pay. It 
does contain a provision which would create two additional noncom- 
missioned officers ranks, E-8 and E-9. It contains a repetition of the 
present law, that the Secretaries of the Department shall have the 
right to assign individuals to the various pay grades. The proposal 
we have here is to accomplish proficiency pay by administrative action, 
to pay a man a grade or two grades or conceivably even more than that, 
though the examples presented here contemplate only two grades, 
higher than his military grade. 

The committee has taken no action yet, but I have heard no objec- 
tion from any member to a provision for proficiency pay. It is my 
personal opinion that in following the administrative action you 
are only attempting to improvize on an existing pay system which 
was established as a chain of military command, and applying them 
to compensations for skill, it will be very difficult to administer. 

I propose to offer a provision which will specifically authorize the 
hare of proficiency pay and to make it just as elastic as we know 

ow to make it so that the Secretaries of each of the departments will 
have the right to fix the steps of proficiency pay so as to suit his 
service, all of which will be subject to the Secretary of Defense, in 
order to preserve uniformity. 

Would there be any objection from any of the services to the spe- 
cific provision in the bill to cover it? 

General Tayror. I would certainly have no objection. I would 
point out, Mr. Kilday, as you know, that our situations are all some- 
what different. In the case of the Army, we have both a noncommis 
sioned officer channel of advancement and a technician channel of 
advancement, so that in point of fact the proficiency aspect of this 
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bill is taken care of by promotion either in a technical channel or in 
the noncommissioned officer channel. We would have no problem 
in getting the proficiency effect out of the current bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you have any specific objection, General Pate? 

General Parr. No. 

Mr. Kiupay. Nor anyone else? 

General Wurre. No. 

Mr. Kitpay. I notice the Air Force has mentioned several things 
which are not contained in the bill—an increase in rental allowance, 
and was there another one, General White? 

General Wurre. The phase-in. 

Mr. Karnay. Rather than the phase it in 

General Wuire. We think we should get the full effect as early as 
possible. 

Mr. Kupay. We will give consideration to both of those in con- 
nection with our analysis of the bill, perhaps in executive session. 

Admiral Burke. Mr. Chairman, may I emphasize our support of 
the Air Force proposal, that there not be a phase-in—that we do it 
in one step, because if it goes into a phase-in over a period of years, 
we are going to have some administrative aw ulties in retirement of 
senior officers. The possibility exists of a captain retiring on the 

30th of June, getting a considerably ditterent pay than if he retired 
on the 1st of August in the same year. There will be a lot of difficulties 
involved. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, going from the enlisted to the commissioned 
personnel; the bill pending before us provides an increase in rates 
of pay with a step-in-grade provision involved in that. That, I 
think, is the only incentive proposed. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Kipay. There is a provision that the step-in-grade will be 
subject to a decision by the Secretary of the Department as to whether 
the individual officer has efficiently discharged his duty in that grade. 
This is going to bring a considerable amount of discussion in the 
committee, and I believe that you should, in turn, now, give us your 
views with reference to the institution of the step-in-grade and the 
abolition at one fell swoop of the longevity system that we have had 
for so many years. 

General Taytor. I don’t really regard this as necessarily abolition 
of longevity in principle in the case of the officers. The advanced 
pay in a single grade really should be paid, and is paid in point of 
fact, as recognition that with additional experience—additional pro- 
fic lence V is implic it in movement for wi ard, 

I think the bill, as written, as applied to the officers, is entirely satis- 
factory. I think we can work it out without any difficulty. The actual 
screening as to quality is inherent in our promotion system now which 
requires advancement above the grade of captain for best qualified 
people. And then the step-in-gr ade provision would largely be auto- 
matic and paid unless there is evidence that the officer in point of 
fact did not qualify to go forward. 

Mr. Kirpay. Do any of the other Chiefs want to address them- 
selves to this matter? 

ApmiraL Burke. I support what General Taylor said. In addition 
to that, we have now quite a rigid selection system, and I don’t think 
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there would be any difficulty at all in administering the step-in-grade 
legislation. 

General Wuire. I agree with Admiral Burke. 

General Pare. We are in full accord. Our selection system is quite 
rigid. 

Mr. Kitpay. And so is the Army. The Navy and Marine Corps 
have had it longer, but the system now applied to the Army and the 
Air Force is almost identical, and it is a rigid selection system. The 
thing that troubles me is that there has been a great deal said in the 
press which would indicate that a man can get into the military serv- 
ices, vegetate, do nothing, practically, and he continues on, and he con- 
tinues to be promoted and draw more money just because he outlives 
some others. It has been pronounced as “Methuselah pay. 

Do any of you gentlemen agree that you have anything like that in 
your services, or would you like to be specific and deny it? 

" General Taytor. If we thought we had it in our services, Mr. Kil- 
day, we would be someplace else today trying to correct it. 

General Wuirr. Mr. Chairman, I was 15 years a lieutenant. 

General Parr. I was 14 years a lieutenant. 

General Taytor. I was faster. I made it in 13 years. 

Mr. Kinpay. I will take no more time. 

General Taytor. Admiral Burke has not made his statement. 

Mr. Kitpay. You don’t agree that you have any loafers of that kind 
in the Navy ? 

Admiral Burke. All services have a few loafers, sir, but most com- 
ments come from those ex-loafers who have gotten out, due to selec- 
tion systems. 

Mr. Gavin. I have great respect for the Chiefs of Staff, but some- 
how, whenever they come out with a report like this Cordiner report, 
when you people come before us, you try to phase in—you know what 
is needed in the way of incentives to keep our men who are in the serv- 
ice, or pay them and recompense them adequately for technical serv- 
ices or pay them according to the job. But, still, you would try to 
work along with the recommendations that have been made by Mr. 
Cordiner. 

Now, I come back to this: Certainly there must be something radi- 
cally wrong with the services, today, and there have been over the past 
year, if Mr. Cordiner can come up and tell you you are going to save 
$5 billion annually, and you agree with him. And he says exactly 
that. Savings up to $5 billion. These potenti: al savings had been eal- 
culated, and they rise from a level of $313 million in the first year, to 
$5 billion in the fifth year, after the new system has been installed. 

These are his words: 

Such savings are, of course, extremely difficult to calculate with any precision, 
and only represent those improvements to which a dollar value can be assigned. 
For example, the calculations inelude the reduction in losses due to aircraft and 
ship accidents, the increased availability and use of equipment, when it is prop- 
erly maintained, the reduction in fuel and operating costs when fewer training 
missions are required, and other measurable items. 


I don’t think that you people have been doing too badly in your op- 
erations or tr: aining missions, or anything else. And he goes on and 
tells, for 1959—it is in the record—$313 million savings. He said— 


Personally, I believe that $5 billion in savings can be achieved by the fifth year 
if the program is vigorously carried out. 
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Then he goes on to flying a jetplane and lives saved: 


One example that everyone will understand, accidents in training are in- 
evitable. Yet these cause a tragic loss of life, as well as loss of expensive 
equipment— 
and so forth. 


And Admiral Burke said here, too— 


Nine other naval squadrons of this type which were manned through norma] 
personnel distribution made a total of nine accidents, resulting in complete losses 
during a similar period. Considering that qualified personnel and mature pilots 
could prevent 80 percent of these accidents, a monetary savings of $7,084,000 
would have been realized. Assuming similar savings could be made throughout 
the operating force, a marked increase in operational effectiveness and readiness 
would accrue— 
which indicates to me that you are trying to build up the idea that 
you could save $5 billion. 

Now if we had time, or time would permit, what human equations 
entered into situations where these accidents occurred and how they 
happened to occur, and whether it would have been possible that they 
wouldn’t have occurred. 

I can’t accept that you are going to affect a savings just on a state- 
ment like that. I want to know. 

Admiral Burke. May I 

Mr, Gavin. Let me go on and then you can answer. 

General White said— 





In my opinion, the increased cost of the new military pay system reflected in 
the bill before you today will be amortized many times over in the years to come 
through increased efficiency, lower training requirements and less aircraft and 
equipment attrition. 

Now, you don’t want any of those things, do you? You don’t want 
lower training requirements, you don’t want less aircraft. And cer- 
tainly we haven’t got enough aircraft now, in strategic aircraft, air- 
lift, every other kind of aircraft. So I don’t quite subscribe to that. 

These are my—you have expressed yourself. 1am telling you now 
what I think, about the Cordiner report. 

Now, to begin with, nobody tells about what the Cordiner report is 
going to cost. Yesterday the testimony brought out that in the first 
year it is going to cost $485 million. The second year it is going to 
cost $390 million. In the third year it is going to cost $385 million. 
In the fourth year it is going to cost $420 million, and in the fifth year 
it is going to cost $495 million, or it is going to cost, in 5 years, $2,175 
million. 

So just how this Cordiner recommendation is going to save $5 
billion annually, I just can’t understand. Unless you are going to 
cut back again. And we don’t want any more Koreas, understand, as 
far as I am concerned, we want no more Koreas. If we are going to 
cut back our forces again, and skeletonize our Army, our Navy, or 
Air Force, you might effect some $5 billion, but I just can’t agree 
with Mr. Cordiner that he is going to save $5 billion, and that is the 
point Iam trying to argue. 

Now, our Army has been cut back from June 30, 1957, to 997,000 
men. And then June the 30. 1958. back to 900.000 men. and then, 
again, June 30, 1959, 870,000 men. Now, are you going to cut back 
any more, General Taylor, when we are trying to get an increase of 
30,000 more men to give vou the forces needed to meet the require- 
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ments and demands that may be made upon you if we are suddenly 
precipitated into an emergency ? 

What do you think? Do you think you can cut back your ground 
forces any more to effect any savings here? 

General Taytor. I do not, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. Then if you don’t think so, then we come 
along here and we want all of these recommendations for an incentive 
to keep our men in the service, we want everything that you have 
recommended, everything that they have now, the fringe benefits, re- 
tirement, and all of those things. But when a man who is strange 
to the military can come up and send a report where they give the 
headlines, “$5 billion to be saved annually,” it makes the military 
look rather as though they haven’t been doing the efficient and pro- 
ficient job that was expected of them, whereas I think they have been 
doing it. ; 

I think they have been doing wonderfully well. And I can’t see 
in the offing in any branches of our defense, where such cuts, regard- 
less of how many training routines you cut down, accidents that occur 
which are going to occur anyway, and what you are trying to build 
up is a sort of a sympathetic attitude on this report when the facts 
are you ought to say “No, we don’t think it is going to save $5 bil- 
lion annually. In fact, we think it is going to cost a couple billion 
dollars to develop the technique, the quality, and the type of ex- 
perienced personnel needed to operate every branch of our service, 
from the Air Force to the Army, and from the seas to Marine land- 
ings. Certainly, let’s be honest with ourselves. 

I think if you were honest in saying so, you would say no, you don’t 
believe it. 

Now, I will ask this question: Do you think you can save $5 billion 
in adopting this Cordiner report? Go ahead, answer collectively or 
individually. 

Admiral Burke. I would like to answer—because we thought this 
probably would arise, that is the very reason we set up one squadron 
as a control squadron. And it did not have accidents. It was better. 
The most important part of the example was not that that squadron 
did not have accidents, and all the other squadrons did. The most 
important part was that the accidents occurred because of lack of 
trained people and experienced people. Not only trained people, but 
people experienced in their job. And I think that is pretty conclu- 
sive. 

Now, the amount of money, of course, the total we could save, I 
don’t know. But it does save some money. The most important 
thing is the effectiveness of the units. That control squadron was 
very much better than the rest of the squadrons. 

Mr. Gavin. That is up to you, Admiral, anyway, to get that kind 
of effectiveness. 

Admiral Burke. No, it is not. You cannot legislate, you cannot 
order, you cannot demand that an outfit be effective. You must train. 
You must have the people there, you must have experience. You must 
have all of those things. There is no way that you can order it. 

Mr. Gavin. That is exactly what I am arguing about. Here he 
talks about cutting back your training routine. 

Admiral Burke. That you can do, if you once train them. 
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Mr. Gavin. Wait, let me read it to you. That is why I can’t un- 
derstand this situation. 


Flying a jet airplane is one example that everyone will understand. Acci- 
dents in training are inevitable. 

There is one point here where he talks about cutting back on these 
performances. 

Admiral Burke. In the training line you could cut back if you 
didn’t have to train the large numbers of people. 

General Wurre. Could I chime in there a minute? I won’t guaran- 
tee my mathematics, but I have been doing just a little working with 
this thing. It is only the a that is valid. The Air Force 
is training around 2,500 pilots per year. We will say that it costs 
$100,000 to train each pilot. That is $ ‘250 million a year for training, 
Our retainability in pilots is around 35 percent. That is $80 million 
of value to the Air Force. That means that $170 million plus some 
1,600 trained people go down the drain as far as the immediate readi- 
ness of the Regular Air Force is concerned. 

Mr. Gavin. All right, what is the answer to it, then, General? You 
are losing these men. 

General Wurirer. The answer to it is to raise that 35 percent up to 
about 50 or 60 percent. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, and increase the salary that you are paying them 
so that they get commensurate with what ‘they can get on the outside, 
and that is w hy they leave the service. It isn’t because they don’t love 
the service. They leave the service because they have attractive of- 
ferings on the outside. And what I am concerned about is when man- 
agement or free enterprise comes in here to tell us how to operate the 
Department of Defense with rules that may be applicable to free en- 
terprise or business, but when you get into the service you have some 
other facets. Your answer is to pay those men what they are worth. 
You can pay them commensurate with their worthiness and retain 
them in the service so you don’t have to duplicate the efforts you have 
and still have inexperienced personnel. 

Now, you know that is the answer, and not the answer that you are 
talking about, that you have to kee ‘p on training. Certainly you have 
to keep on training new men, but if you paid these men a salary that 
would be attractive enough for them you wouldn’t have to go pick up 
new men, so let us get on that kind of approach to the whole thing. 

You gentlemen all know what the problems are, you know what 
needs to be done, so I just think, Mr. Chairman, that they all ought 
to tell us what each branch of the service requires, and go ahead and 
enact that kind of legislation to let them retain that personne] and 
build up the proficiency they talk about in this report. 

But we haven’t gotten back to answering my question, if you want 
to answer it, anyone, whether or not you think that this ropes 
recommendation here by Mr. Cordiner is going to save $5 billion 
annually. 

General Pare. I would like to take a quick cut at it. I think Mr. 
Cordiner made his computations on the basis of the strengths of the 
services at that particular time. Since that time there have been re- 
ductions in all the services which actually constitute a part of the 
savings which he had in mind. I think that might have some bearing 
on it. 
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Mr. Gavin. Let me ask you this: I wonder if you would take a 
calculated risk. Suppose we were thrust into an emergency tomor- 
row morning. That would change the whole complexion of his recom- 
mendations, : wouldn't it ? 

General Pare. It might very well. 

Mr. Gavin. Then why talk about saving $5 billion if you know 
it is actually going to call for an increase. I think the cost is justified. 
I think it is time we do something about this, and I think we will. 
It will cost $5 billion, and let us quit talking about saving $5 billion. 
I think the services turned in a magnificent performance. Every 
branch of our service. They are very efficient, and I have better 
them all over the world, and I think well of them no matter whether 
they are on the ground or in the air or on the sea, I will tell you I 
fee] confident with them. They do a great job. Maybe you can get 
more proficiency, I don’t know. I am : satisfied. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Heserr. This is addressed to the 4 of you: 

In reply to Mr. Kilday’s question concerning longevity, I sensed a 
unanimity of thought in that you were willing to cut off longevity as 
we know it right now and substitute the in- gr ade system ; is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

General Taytor. Insofar as the Army is concerned, I feel the bill 
meets the longevity requirement in an indirect way. 

Mr. Héperr. But the system, General, as we know it now, the lon- 
gevity, the Fogey system as it was called in the old days, you would 
cut that off immedi: itely and substitute the in-grade ? 

General Tayror. I would take it as it is in the bill. 

Mr. Héserr. Have you considered those individuals who would be 
hurt by the substitution of the in-grade longevity, to the existing 
system ‘of longev ity ¢ 

General Taytor. I think there would be only a few, and it would 
be on a temporary basis. 

Mr. Hénerr. You think it would be relatively few in connection 
with that ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hérerr. Therefore, you suggest a savings clause in there, that 
no individual would be cut back ? 

General Taytor. There is one. 

Mr. Heéperr. So, then, I gather from the testimony—and you gentle- 
men are speaking for every man in uniform, and realizing the impact 
of a sudden change from one sy stem, a system that had grown up 
throughout the ages, the generations in the Army, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps, and only recently in the Air Corps, you do subscribe 
to the thought that the longevity system as we know it can be substi- 
tuted for the in-grade longevity system. That would not have an 
effect on the morale of the forces in being ? 

General Tayror. Not in the case of the Army. 

Admiral Burke. There is a case in the Navy we have been trying to 
consider how to administer. That is the limited duty offic er—the offi- 
cer who comes up from the ranks, who has spent 10 to 14 years in the 
ranks, then is commissioned. Now, he would get considerably more 
pay under the present pay bill than he would in the new pay bill. 

It is possible to have a special provision in the bill for handling that 
situation by giving them the pay of the warrant officer; that is one 
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way of doing it. Or the other one is to give them an additional pay 
when they are first commissioned. In other words, to work it so that 
they don’t lose pay. That isa special situation. 

There is another way of doing it, and that is administratively, by 
selecting those enlisted men earlier. That means though, you are 
selecting them before, perhaps, they have demonstrated their full 
capability. 

Mr. Kitpay. You can’t select them under 10 years. 

Admiral Burke. You can’t select them now under 10 years. That 
bill could be modified so they could select them. 

Mr. Hésert. Do you think you could take care of that administra- 
tively for the peculiar situation that exists in the Navy? 

Admiral Burke. We are trying to think of a way of doing it. I 
think so, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Are you for the administrative way or the legislative 
way ? 

Admiral Burke. I would prefer the administrative way if it can be 
done. 

Mr. Héeerr. You would be in a position of speaking for the Navy 
when the committee writes the bill to determine whether it is neces- 
sary, legislatively? You will be in a position to tell the committee? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. A good deal will depend upon how the bill 
is written. 

Mr. Heéverr. General Pate, with regard to the peculiar situation as 
related to the Marine Corps where you have a lower promotion scale, 
would you suggest that a special provision be written to take care of 
that situation peculiar to the Marine Corps? 

General Parr. Either that, sir, or-—I don’t think the other services 
could possible object to increase pay grades within the rank structure 
because if it was there, and they had occasion to use it in later years, 
it would be useful to them, as it is with us now. 

Mr. Héprert. But you consider that very important in the Marine 
structure ? 

General Parr. I think it is, yes. 

Incidentaly, I concur with what Admiral Burke has said about the 
limited duty officers. We have the same problem in a much smaller 
way. and I would like to be considered in the same light as Admiral 
Burke. 

Mr. Heévert. Could you tell me numerically how many are affected 
in the Marine Corps, and you, Admiral Burke, in the Navy? 

General Taytor. Mr. Hébert, I would like to say we have a limited 
problem of a similar nature where, say, a master sergeant is made a 
second lieutenant. There exists the danger of his losing pay. 

Mr. Hépnert. It seems that it is universal throughout the service. 
The Air Force hasn’t said anything about their peculiar situation. 

General Pate. In the case of the Marine Corps, sir, we have 306 
limited duty officers at this moment. 

Mr. Hénerr. And the Navy? That would be a negligible amount? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I asked for these figures of active duty officers of 
second lieutenants and ensigns with 3 or more years of service. because 
they would be hurt by the elimination of longevity: 1.195 in the Army, 
2.185 in the Navy, 1.014 in the Marine Corps, 2,469 in the Air Force. 
This was as of December 31, 1956, the last date they could give me. 
How many of these people have since reverted, I don’t know. 
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First lieutenants and jg’s with 10 or more years’ service—whether 
these are LDO’s, or not, I don’t know. Army, 3,000; Navy, 770; 
Marine Corps, 575: Air Force, 1,385. 

Just to see how far this went, I asked for captains and lieutenants 
with 22 or more years of service, captains in the Army and the Air 
Force, lieutenants in the Navy, and captains in the Marine Corps. 
The Army had 639; the Navy, 347; the Marine C orps, 141; and the Air 
Force, 321. 

Compared with the total number of officers on active duty, that is 
relatively small and the proposal does contain a saved-pay provision 
plus six percent for these people, but the only way their pay would 
change would be if they are promoted to a higher grade which gives 
them more pay than their saved pay. 

Admiral Burke. That is all right for the people who are now 
LDO’s. The thing we want to protect is the people who will become 
LDO’s in the future. 

Mr. Hérerr. You will have your suggestion when the committee 
writes the bill, of course. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Right now I think it is all right in the 
bill, but we want to make sure that provision stays in there—that it 
is profitable for a man eligible for LDO to become an LDO. 

Mr. Hénerr. IT have a question in particular reference to General 
Taylor’s testimony. 

General Taylor, you laid great stress on the fact that your people 
are not reenlisting after their obligated service. You particularly 
referred to the draftee who is in for 2 years and is gone. , your con- 
cern seemed to be in the lower echelons of the O-1’s, 2’s, 3’s, and 4’s 
is that correct—I don’t mean the O’s, I mean the E’s. 

General Taytor. We get extremely fine men in our 2-year inductees. 
We get doctors of philosophy and men of all talents who as tech- 
nicians would be entitled to a fairly high grade very early in their 
military careers. To what grade they would advance is hard to say, 
but they are in the upper structure. We would receive a good many 
of these technicians if they would stay with us. 

Mr. Hénerr. Mr. Blandford yesterday gave startling figures, I 
think, and that is with reference to where the bulk of the money was 
going in this proposal. The bulk of the money was going into an area 
where you have 92 percent reenlistments so how could that affect a 
place where you only have 15 percent reenlistments if you don’t send 
the money down to that level ? 

General Taytor. I have not seen that particular breakdown. I 
would be glad to analyze it and give you a comment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I can explain, Mr. Hébert, that the figures—I used 
the Air Force reenlistment figure for the first several months of 1958 
and also for the whole calendar year of 1957; their reenlistment rate 
of the career regular. That is the man who has already reenlisted 
once; and it exceeded 90 percent. I think the overall Department of 
Defense figure was 80-some percent. 

Now, the thing that struck the subcommittee strange was that Colo- 
nel Keck testified that under full implementation of this proposal the 
proficiency pay would cost approximately $180 million. They in- 
tended to apply it to the E-4, E-5, E-6, and E-7 and perhaps some 
in the E-3. Apparently that has not yet been decided. But the reen- 
listments normally occur in the E-4, E-5, E-6, and E-7 grades and 
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yet by a strange coincidence, you are running a 92 percent reenlistment 
“ate there. 
Now, of course, I concede that it is probably the 8 percent in the 
very, very s scarce skills that really concern you, and these things were 
all, as we saw on the charts—you have a high reenlistment rate in 
some skills and a very low reenlistment rate in other skills. 

I have the Navy figures, too. 

Admiral Burke. The figures don’t quite tell the story, although I 
am sure those figures are absolutely correct. 

What happens is, when you get a man now who reenlists after his 
first enlistment, he loves the service. He is giving up a great many 
things. He decides right at the time, “I will make a career of the serv- 
ice.” So, from that time on, he reenlists. The majority of them, that is 
what happens. What we need is some pay up in the senior gr ‘ades so 
that a man who is in the first enlistment can look up at the senior 
pay and say, “If I reenlist, I will get slloquate pay. If I do not 
reenlist, I can go outside.” 

It is what the man in his first enlistment can look forward to. 

These people who have 92 percent reenlistment have made up their 
minds to reenlist regardless of the pay, and they are going to con- 
tinue to reenlist. It isnot at all surpr ising that it is that high. 

General Parr. May I suggest, sir, that that is where the incentive 
idea comes in. The incentive is stimulated in the lower ranks by pay- 
ing the higher ranks sufficient for these lower ranks to be interested in 
staying and bec oming one of the senior noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. Krpay. But when you have ninety-odd percent reenlisting in 
the upper grades, no matter what you pay you are going to have to 
create some vacancies so more people can come up. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, and normal attrition will take care 
of that. 

Mr. Kiipay. Not at a 92 percent reenlistment rate in the higher 
grades. The creation of the two additional enlisted grades will prob- 
ably loosen up on the higher grades so that they will come up. With 
a 92 percent reenlistment rate and those billets all filled, no matter 
what the pay is, a fellow can’t aspire to it if he can’t get to it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is my point, Mr. Chairman. The frozen pro- 
motional opportunities for these people as a result of the continued re- 
enlistment of people who are in certain cue fields now, denies ie" 
motion for people down below. The Navy figure, for example, i 
fiscal 1957, called career regulars, was 85.8 percent and in the first 5 
months of 1958 was 87 percent. In other words, out of 15,000 eligi- 
bles who came up for reenlistment, 12,331 reenlisted. An 87 percent 
reenlistment rate. 

Now, perhaps the problem is in the fact that the man down below 
finds himself in a field in which there are no promotional opportuni- 
ties. I don’t know what the situation is. 

Admiral Burke. No; it is just the reverse. We are promoting peo- 
ple now in their first-term enlistment. If aman has a capability now, 
we promote him, and so the majority of our people on the first-term 
enlistment are arriving at second-class petty officer. This is much too 
early. They have the ability, they have the training, but they haven’t 
the experience. A man should be a third-class petty ; officer, or perhaps 
even a seaman at the end of his first enlistment, and then be promoted 
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to second class on his next enlistment, but we don’t have enough petty 
officers, now, by far. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, what you are saying, and I think 
this applies to all the services, is that you have actually used promo- 
tions in your scarce skills to the greatest extent possible to give these 
people an opportunity to make a career of the service, particularly in 
- scarce skills, but that these people are making petty officer, or NCO, 

airman first class, or airman second class, in their first enlistment. 
But in spite of the fact that they are receiving rapid promotion, they 
are still not reenlisting. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. Incidentally, about the new grades. Have you all 
decided on the names of the two grades, yet ? 

General Pare. Sergeant major and first sergeant. 

Mr. Heéserr. Sergeant major and first sergeant. 

General Taytor. We are thinking along the same lines, but we would 
give them a special marking on the chevron. If they went up to E-8 
or E-9, they would be sergeants but, in addition they would be identi- 
fied to show they are supersergeants. 

Admiral Burke. I am not going to call a chief a superchief, sir. 
But we have thought about it. 

Mr. Heérerr. You haven’t come to any conclusion yet ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. He&serr. General White—— 

General Wurrr. We are studying the matter. We have farmed the 
thought out to major commands, but we haven’t gotten their reports 
yet. 

Mr. Heperr. I address this particularly to General Taylor and 
Admiral Burke. 

I understand that the Air Academy now is requiring 5 years obli- 
gated service after graduation. Certainly pilots are required 5 years 
obligated service w hich is ver y« ‘ommendable. 

General Taylor, what do you think of increasing the obligation of 
the Military Academy graduate to 5 years instead of 32 

General Taytor. We are implementing the 4-years pereronvent 
in the near future, actually for the class entering in July of this year 
That will make an 8-year obligation from the time when the young 
man enters the Military Academy. 

That is what it was for me and was for m: ny years. 

Mr. Héserr. A floor of 3 years? 

General Taytor. Yes, at present. 

Mr. Henerr. A draftee, who has received nothing at all from the 
Government, except the notice to report, is obligated for 2 years, 
whereas the individual at the Military Academy, or at the Naval 
Academy, is given a 4-year highly technical, highly skilled education 
for 4 years and qualifies as an engineer in the outside world. 

Don’t you think that, on balance, 5 years would be asking little 
enough from that man for that education he has received ? 

General Taytor. Of course, Mr, Hébert, we would like to keep 
him as long as we can, but not up to the point where a young man will 
hesitate and say, “I don’t know whether I am going to like the Army 
or the Navy well enough to commit myself for that much time.’ 

You can kill the goose by asking for too large eggs, too soon. I 
would personally feel the 8- year obligation is about “right, Whether 
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making it 9 years would have any effect I don’t know. I always did 
feel the 3-year obligation was too short. 

Mr. Héserr. Probably you will take steps to raise it because it is 
within the administrative power of the Department. 

General Taytor. That is our present plan. 

Mr. Héevert. Admiral Burke— 

Admiral Burke. We have been considering increasing the required 
tour after graduation. It is a very complex problem, ‘and it is very 
hard to anticipate just what the reactions will be. We don’t know 
yet. lL agree with General Taylor that it should be 4 years, certainly, 
and maybe 5, 

Mr. Héserr. The individual who wants to have a military career, 
he should be motivated by a desire of service and not a desire to get 
education free on the part of his Government and use it afterward. 

Admiral Burke. That is true, sir, but lots of the youngsters don't 
know until after they have tried it awhile. 

Mr. Hésert. They do know it in times of emergency. They know 
very well what they want to do then and they knoc k the doors of the 
Academy down to get in and try to get their resignations in as quickly 
as possible after the emergency Is gone. 

General Taytor. That worried me, Mr. Hébert, during the last war. 
My class was 1922 and all the men of ot some might say, got 
out of the Army very quickly. However I did note that every man 
who was alive and had his 2 arms and 2 legs came back and served as 
officers during World War II. In other words, they are not lost for 
keeps. ‘They are still an asset although undoubtedly the Government 
lost by not having their continuous service. 

Mr. Kitpay. All the men with ambition didn’t get out. 

Mr. Huppieston. I think General Taylor’s statement points up 
just what Mr. Hébert mentioned. The fact that in the class of 1954, 
the effective resignation rate reached 27 percent. Of course, that class 
of 1954 was the one that came in at the beginning of Korea and whether 
that was an incentive for their going to the Academy or not is a 
matter of question, I suppose. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bates—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, will the Department of Defense approve 
the names? I would presume that is one place they could sort of 
unify the Army, Marine Corps, and the Air Force because a common 
name for all of those three services, I would imagine could be 
expected. 

I would hope they were all the same. 

General Pate, would it be possible for the Marine structure to be so 
changed so that you could increase the number of people in higher 
areas in the enlisted force to solve that problem ? 

General Pare. Of course, it is possible, Mr. Bates, but we would 
prefer not to, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Why would that be so, sir? 

General Parr. Because we would like to feel that to get to be a non- 
commissioned officer in the Marine Corps is a little harder than it is 
in any other service, to be perfectly honest with you. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, what we are trying to do here is attract and 
retain good people and offer incentives to them. The comment you 
made is pretty much the antithesis of what we have been trying to ac- 
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complish in this bill. But you do believe in spite of that differential 
that you will be able to attract and retain the people that you want. 

General Pare. I think we will. 

Mr. Bares. Do I understand that all of the chiefs agree that the 
phasing in should be done as soon as possible, as soon as their plans 
are ready, or to wait for the 4-year program ¢ 

General Taytor. From the point of view of the Army there is no 
advantage in the phase-in feature. 

Mr. BLanprorp. There is a confusion here, Mr. Bates. I think there 
is a distinction between the phase-in you are speaking of and the 
phase-in they are speaking of. Are you thinking of the phaser! in of 
the proficiency pay, or the phase-in of the pay increases 

Mr. Bares. The profici iency. The ones we discussed a little earlier. 

General Taytor. My reference was to the 4-year phasing of the 
full implementation of the act. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You see, there is confusion there. 

General Tayor. I see your point. 

The administrative implementation of the bill in the sense that we 
would readjust our personnel so they all fitted into all the slots would 
take several years to accomplish. 

Mr. Bares. Generally speaking, you think you will be implemented 
as fast as possible ¢ 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Do all the chiefs believe you should put these pay 
increases for all of the officers into effect immediately for the full ef- 
fect without the limitations; isn’t that what you have in mind? 

General Tayzor. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

General Parr. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. As contrasted to the proficiency pay which may 
take several years to implement. 

Mr. Bares. But you all want to do it as quickly as possible. 

General Wutre. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Will these proficiency ratings be available for the Re- 
serves as Well as the Regulars ? 

General TayLor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. We discussed a little earlier the selection of officers and 
that this bill would not persent an unusual problem because of your 
selection system. 

Do you envisage any difficulty with regard to working it in for 
enlisted people ¢ 

General 'T'aytor. It will take a little longer in the case of the Army 
because at the present time we don’t have the same meticulous screen- 
ing that goes on in the case of the officers. In our implementation 
pla un, however we will set up such a system, so my answer is we can 
do it but it will take a little longer. 

Admiral Burke. We are ready to do it now. 

General Pare. I think we can do it now. 

General Wuirr. Yes, we are prepared to implement it now. 

Mr. Bares. We can get into details of that later on, 

Are you all in agreement as have been the Secretaries who have 
been before us prev viously, for the inclusion of retired people in this 


bill? 
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General Taytor. I would like to say a word about that because I 
feel very strongly on the subject of the retired personnel. It is not 
only that they have an equity which they have earned by serving their 
country throughout an entire career, but if we are just considering 
the practical matter of getting good people into the service, the fact 
that we treat our retired personnel well certainly makes a great im- 
pression upon those who are in the service today. F urthermore, the 
young men who are considering a military career now see these re- 
tired “people retire into genteel poverty. T am sure it is no induce- 
ment to the ambitious young man in high school, let’s say, to observe 
a retired colonel living down the street on retired pay. That is no 
inducement leading him to decide, “I want to be in the Army.” I 
think the point is very important. 

Admiral Burke. 1 would like to reinforce that. What we want 
to buy is an officer’s complete absorption in his job. We don’t want 
him to think, “Maybe I’ve got to create an estate somehow. Maybe 
I have got to create some sort of insurance, or some other thing,” and 
spend part of his time thinking about that. 

I certainly agree with General Taylor. 

Mr. Bares. I note there have been some differences expressed by the 

various services as to the application of this proficiency pay. As I 
understand, the Army wants complete flexibility, to give for combat 
effectiveness or technical skills. 

General Taytor. We happen to be so organized that we are ready 
to accept this kind of bill because we hi: ive a double promotion scale 
for technicians and leaders. The distinction is made in our promo- 
tion system and it is very easy to take this pay principle and apply 
it. 

Mr. Bares. What all of you want is complete flexibility so it can 
serve your purposes best ? 

General Parr. That is right, 

Admiral Burke. There are many differences among the services 
due to their structures, so that they need flex ibility w ithin the service. 
We should not have all the services required to accept exactly the same 
thing. It won’t fit. 

Mr. Bares. I was pleased to see some of these references to prior 
bills that were passed, particularly after the view I took on the sur- 
vivors bill. I am glad somebody came up and complimented the 
committee on that. I think Mr. Hardy and Mr. Kilday remember 
the earlier days of going through that and the beating we took from 
everybody who knew nothing about it. So I am pleased to see at 
least at this stage that people appreciate it. 

General Taytor. | hope we don’t always seem to be asking, Mr. 
Bates. It is true we are grateful for what you have done in the past. 

General Wurre. It has had a considerable effect, I think, on the re- 
enlistment rates. 

Mr. Bares. It had a considerable effect on me for quite a while, too. 

Mr. Kitpay. It should have a very considerable effect when it is 
better understood. 

I am hoping that we can expand it to take in all of the members 
of the service, the retired members, for length of service as well as 
service-connected disabilities, and I believe in time we can. I don’t 
believe there is sufficient realization that under that the services got 
full social security benefits. Of course, they pay for it, but there are 
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no other public employees in the United States that we were able to 
find in consideration of the survivors’ benefit bill where they get all 
of the privileges they had before, and social security. Every place 
else, in the States, counties, and cities where they have integrated, 
the system they have reduced the benefits previously existing when 
they got the social security benefits. It will be, when it is better 
understood and realized, of great benefit. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say I hope the serv- 
ices are working on the marriage of that bill with the Contingency 
Option Act because the whole retirement structure has changed : since 
that bill went through and I know a lot of people are quite dissatis- 
fied, today, with the Contingency Option Act, and that we should 
open that thing up and try to blend the best package that we possibly 
can. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Hardy 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to get in here very far on 
this, but I am having a little trouble understanding this proficiency 
pay application that we have been talking about here. I was interested 
in your observations, Mr. Chairman, that we don’t exactly have pro- 
ficiency pay set forth in here and yet everybody talks about making a 
proficiency pay concept out of it. Iam having a little difficulty g getting 
my own thinking straight as to just what we mean by proficiency. 

‘For instance, are your step-in-grade increases, do they have the 
effect of proficiency pay ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, General Taylor says yes, Admiral Burke says no. 

Mr. Bares. A split decision. 

General Taytor. We may both be right, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I am afraid of. 

Admiral Burks. That could be. 

Do you mean that—to take a third-class petty officer, for example— 
as he gets service in that grade, he gets an increase in pay. Is that 
what you mean / 

Mr. Harpy. Is that a proficiency pay ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Not as long as he stays in the same grade and 
doesn’t get any more pay than permitted for a third-class petty officer, 
but after he has served in there some years 

Mr. Harpy. That is about the same as longevity pay ? 

Admiral Burke. Longevity in grade is really what it is. 

Mr. Harpy. If that distinction between payment for aptitude and 
payment for just performing his duty satisfactorily—is that what it 
Is ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, the proficiency pay occurs when he gets pay 
greater than his rate calls for. 

Mr. Kinpay. I would think General Taylor was referring to the 
officer step-in grade. 

General Taytor. It really amounts to this, Serta tion Bethan ret 
because I would say we don’t promote, or we don’t pay, or we don’t 
give “fogy’s” under the present system of longevity pay, ‘ei for 
proficiency. That is, sometimes it is not formally tested. For ex- 
ample, longevity in grade under this bill, I would vizualize as going 
forward mechanically, unless there is evidence this man is not entitled 
to it. But when you promote him, then, either an officer, noncom- 





missioned officer, or technician, that promotion is recognition of in- 
creased proficiency. 

Under our system we separate technicians from leaders, so it makes 
it easy to differentiate between two types of skills. 

Mr. Héserr. Under the new system would you eliminate the possi- 
bility of an officer receiving more money than a subordinate? I mean 
a subordinate receiving more money than an officer. 

General Tayxor. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. That is the attractiveness of the ingrade system. You 
do not have anything like that happening / 

General Taytor. Not now, sir. 

Mr. Héeerr. You have a possibility now where a colonel, for in- 
stance, could be a colonel as of 1958 and be a colonel for a period until 
1960, and another man make colonel in 1960 and draw more money 
than a man who has been a colonel longer than he has; that is, under 
your present system ‘ 

General Tayior. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. Substituting this new longevity—and I think it is still 
longevity—to a different degree and through a different method of ap- 
proach, you would eliminate that possibility under this—that is the at- 
traction; that isthe thing. 

Mr. Harpy. You talked about your “fogy’s” there a minute ago, and 
in effect, that is.a proficiency-pay proposition, because your individual] 
has to have it shown that he earned it or justified it. At least you 
have to do a little bit more than be a sleeper. 

General Pare. I take exception to that. He doesn’t have to prove 
he does anything better. He gets it automatically. 

General Wurre. He just has to prove that he shouldn't be fired, or 
live longer. 

Mr. Harpy. He just has to prove he shouldn’t be fired; but if he 
wasn’t performing well enough to justify that, maybe he should have 
gone out. 

Admiral Burke. .And they do. 

Mr. Harpy. When they get passed over every so often when they 
get into the officer grade—all this brings around one question to me, 
and frankly, I haven't been able to see “through it. It is a very dif- 
ficult thing for me, but I wonder if we aren’t talking about a 
lot of different complicated procedures here, just for the purpose 
of accomplishing a very much needed raise in pay. 

Now, actually, haven’t you got an incentive?) You have all the 
proficiency possibilities under the present statutes that you need, it 
seems to me; and, when I get through, I come to the conclusion that 
the only thing we are doing i is trying to get a raise in pay, here, which 
may be thoroughly justified, I am not arguing that; but aren’t we 
straining aw fully hard to do it ? 

Mr. Gavin. We are trying to stay within the Cordiner report. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not interested in staying within the Cordiner 
report. I am trying to find a system. I am trying to find something 
here to accomplish the objectives. All of us are trying to get the same 
objectives. 

General Wire. I think the pay inversions are a bad thing. 

Mr. Gavin. Let’s be frank about it. 

Mr. Harpy. You have a lot of pay inversion in the Cordiner system. 
In this bill that you have here—a bunch of them. 
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Mr. Kivpay. They will all be pay inversions. 

General Wurrr. General Merrell just passed a oe to me which 
says in the Air Force we have 1,302 lieutenant colonels who received 
more pay than 2,497 colonels. 

Mr. Harpy. You have been promoting them too fast. 

General Wuirr. And we have it the other way. 

Mr. Harpy. It depends on what end of the ladder you are looking at. 

Mr. Kivpay. Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, since I have a thorough and complete 
grasp of this whole problem, I think I will refrain from asking any 
questions. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. Gentlemen, there are only 1 or 2 things I would like 
to clear up. Do any of you object to the 6-percent pay across-the- 
board ¢ 

General Pate. No, sir. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

General Taytor. No. 

General Wurirtr. No. 

Mr. Micier. Mr. Cordiner does not recommend this 6 percent pay 
increase. We are hearing so much about the efficacy, and Mr. Cordiner 
has become so much of a sacrosanct individual that I am happy to 
hear that you differ from him. 

Now, there is another thing with which I am concerned, and that is 
the active-duty pay section. Do you think that that is a good thing? 
Is it a desirable thing? Isn’t it only a way for getting away from pay- 
ing an increased retirement? What else does it do except that—and 
isn’t it a sort of phoney thing? I want to make my position clear. 
What do you think, General Taylor? 

General Taytor. It has been discussed a great deal, Mr. Miller, and 
I am sure that in my own official family there are some variations of 
thought. The justification is that at certain points in a man’s career, 
by paying him a little more, he may be willing to complete the rest of 
his career. On the other hand, my comments about the importance of 
retired pay apply, by extension, to what you say. It is the whole ball 
of wax, so to speak, that represents the military career, of which re- 
tired pay is a very important part. Relating the active-duty pay and 
tying it firmly to retired pay, regardless of at what point a man gets 
out of the service, appeals to me, personally. 

Mr. Mixer. I personally feel if you have earned 4 stars, you are 
entitled to the conditions of retirement that go with those 4 stars and 
that you shouldn’t have to go through this fallac y of calling something 
supplemental pay and taking it away from you when you retire. 

How do you feel, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. I agree with General Taylor. 

General Pare. I agree. 

Mr. Mitier. General White ? 

General Wuirte. I agree with you. 

Mr. Gavin. Now we are getting away from speeches and getting 
right down to the cold, clear facts. 

Mr. Bennett. In General White’s statement he made reference on 
page 5 to remote and isolated duty pay, which we have had no conver- 
sation on. I look at the bill on page 13 and it outlines this type of pay. 
I would like to know about some justification for this type of pay. It 
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has always been my impression that most people were pretty anxious 
to get foreign duty in the armed services, with some exceptions, like 
Thule, and other places. Most of my constituents are very anxious to 
go to Europe at the expense of the Government and I just wondered 
why this seemed to be a necessary thing. 

Can General White tell me about this? 

General Wurre. It is my understanding that people who live in the 
desirable places—and I certainly agree with you that service in Europe 
and in many places in the Far East—for example, when I commanded 
the Fifth Air Force in Japan, I asked one of the young ladies how she 
liked it, and she said she didn’t like it because she had servant troubles, 
but she never had a servant before in her life. 

Pay scales among the natives are lower, and they have many advan- 
tages in certain areas that they don’t have back here, so in these areas 
they wouldn’t draw remote and isolated duty pay. Actually, what 
you cited is a prime example. 

Now, I htink of many people in isolated radar sites all over the 
north, which are re: ully isolated, and I think the people up there are 
entitled to consideration. 

Mr. Bennett. You wouldn’t contemplate that they would be given 
extra pay for service in Spain or Paris, or any place on the European 
continent ¢ 

General Wurre. It would have to be selectively applied, depending 
on the place, just as we now set the tour of duty. It varies according 
to the desirability or lack of desirability of a place. 

Admiral Burke. May I supplement that? We have a tremendous 
number of people who winter in the Antarctic. Those people, in 
order to be good, and to live down there, must be very compatible, 
they must want to do it. In other words, they must be volunteers. 
Some of them are there 18 months. They get nothing now, they 
can’t even get TAD. 

Mr. Bennetr. I can thoroughly understand how that might be 
most justified. I was just a little bit alarmed with the possibility 
that we might be paying people in an area like Spain where they can 
live very lushly, or in some places in the Orient, where they have 
servants at practically nothing per week, and they can live like kings 
on a very small income. Now, that, I think, would be an awful abuse 
of this law, and I hope nobody will allow that to take place. 

Admiral Burke. I agree with you, sir. 

One of the things that happens here is that we cannot give TAD 
to people 1 in the Ant: arctic because they are there over 6 months. We 
can’t give them anything at all. 

Mr. Bennett. Another question I would like to ask, but I will 
yield to Mr. Huddleston at this point. 

Mr. Huppieston. Section 209—does that authorize the denial of 
this sea and foreign duty pay to men stationed in Spain and Japan 
while allowing it in certain other areas, such as Thule, and you men- 
tioned the radar network in the north? The section says this—it says: 





Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, enlisted members of 
the uniformed services who are entitled to basic pay are entitled to additional 
pay at the following monthly rates while on sea duty or while on duty at any 
place beyond the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. 


Is it reasonable to interpret that section as authorizing the Presi- 
dent to promulgate regulations which would deny this sea and foreign 
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duty pay to men in certain parts of the world, but not deploy it in 
other parts, provided they come within the criteria which has been 
established in the section ¢ 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is a repetition of the present law, Mr. Hud- 
dleston, with the additional grades E-8 and E-9. That is just a re- 
write of the present law. When you add 2 new pay grades, you have 
to take care of those 2 pay grades. 

Mr. Hupp.eston. The Comptroller General has interpreted this 
to means that you can allow sea and foreign duty pay in, say, Thule, 
while denying it in Spain or in Japan. 

General Wurre. I would like to point out that the remote and 
isolated duty pay that Mr. Bennett mentioned was in the origina] 
Cordiner recommendations, but is not in this bill. 

Mr. Hupp.eston. I see. 

General Wurre. The thing you are quoting is in the present law, 
if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Bennett. At the present time, do you pay anybody extra for 
living in Spain? 

General Wuire. All enlisted men get these pay scales that are 
shown here on page 14, I believe. 

Mr. Bennerr. In other words, there is extra pay at the present time 
among enlisted men living overseas, even if they are living in Paris or 
Japan ¢ 

General Wurre. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. Is this something of a discrimination for the younger 
officer who has a large family, who goes abroad? Isn’t it possible 
under this system for such younger officers to actually get less money 
than a high ranking noncom ? 

General Wuire. That is possible. 

Mr. Bennerv. Is that fair? 

Mr. Branprorp. May I read the present law——— 

Mr. Bennerr. Having been a junior officer overseas in World War 
IT, I just wonder if that is fair. 

Mr. Branprorp. We put this into the law—actually we changed the 
law in 1949. Sea pay used to be 50 percent, I think, or some percent- 
age of base pay. We changed the law to read: 

Under such reguiations as the President may prescribe, enlisted persons of the 
uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, while 
on sea duty or while on duty in any place beyond the continental limits of the 
United States or in Alaska, be entitled to receive pay at the following monthly 
rates. 

$22.50 was the maximum and $8 was the lowest amount. 

Actually, that was an offshoot of the old sea pay-foreign duty pay 
provision that was in effect during World War II. This was a contin- 
uation of it, but it took it away from officers on the theory that an 
officer could be expected to be sent overseas. That is why he was being 
paid. He was getting more pay than an enlisted man, and therefore 
there should not be additional pay for an officer. 

Mr. Bennerr. Even though he winds up getting less pay. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I don’t see how he could get less pay. 

Mr. Bennett. He just testified they do. ; 

General Wnrre. It would be possible. 

, Mr. Bennerr. I think it is quite possible, and I think it did happen 
in World War IT, and I think it would be of great help to this com- 
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mittee if you would have somebody on your staff, General White, sug- 
gest a way to correct this. 

For instance, I have always felt there is no reason to discriminate 
against officers on this basis. If you are going to draw a line of de- 
marcation, it ought to be on the amount of money they get in, rather 
than the fact they just happen to be an officer. 

I don’t think any officer should be discriminated against and I 
would hope you as an officer might bring in a suggestion as to how we 
could correct that, if you feel it is a good thing to correct. And I hope 
you do. 

General Wuire. A great many enlisted men draw more pay than 
junior officers. 

A master sergeant on flying duty gets a lot more pay than a second 
lieutenant not on flying duty. 

Mr. Bennett. This is a man under the officer and they are com- 
parably situated with regard to families and geography, and the only 
reason the officer doesn’t get the pay is because the law says it doesn’t 
apply to officers but does to enlisted men. 

1 am not sure anybody here would know the answer to this, but 
yesterday in response to a question that I put, which was, with the 
present status of the Armed Forces status as it was, no increase or 
decrease, what would be the cost of this bill ¢ 

Certain figures were given the committee. Then, later on, after 
[ quit interrogating, somebody said: “Well, of course, that figure 
doesn’t include $180 million for proficiency pay. 

So, my question now is, if you can answer it, or maybe you could 
put it in the record, which record has been somewhat clouded because 
of previous questions—if somebody can put in the record, if you don’t 
know—what would be the cost of this bill for the next 4 years—each 
of these years set out separately—assuming that the armed services 
stayed at their present strength / 

I would like to have this include proficiency pay, as well as any 
other aspects of pay. 

Does anybody know that ? 

General Taytor. Mr. Bennett, none of the service representatives 
could answer that. It should be addressed to the Office of the See- 
retary of Defense. 

Mr. Bennett. General Taylor, could you get it and put it in the 
record? Somebody could do it for you, couldn’t they ? 

General Taytor. I believe the request should be directed to the 
Department of Defense, because they do have the composite figure. 

Mr. Bennetr. Could Mr. Blandford get it? 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Francis, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, will 
be with us during the section analysis of the thing, and we can get it 
from him. 

Mr. Bennett. All right. 

The next question I would like to ask is—I will ask General Taylor, 
because he seems responsive at this moment—with regard to this 
retired pay provision that we were thinking about putting in here. 

Do you think it ought to apply not only in the 6 percent for retired 
personnel, but also apply to this active duty pay which is considered 
for the first time in this bill ? 

You understand it is the recommendation that certain officers should 
get active duty pay. 
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As I understand, nobody has clearly said they felt that retired 
personnel’s retirement pay should be based on the salary of a par- 
ticular rank, including the active duty incentive pay, which is a new 
innovation in this bill. 

General Taytor. My understanding is, and I may be wrong, that 
the 6 percent provision is a one-shot temporary measure of relief 
which will disappear as soon as an individual who, under this bill 
would draw 6 percent, moves up and starts getting increased pay 
under the provisions of the bill. 

So, from that point of view, it does not seem to have any application 
to the retired personnel. 

Mr. Bennerr. What do you think retired personnel ought to get 
in this bill ? 

General Taytor. I think there should be a single base pay for all 
officers, all grades, and the retired personnel should get an appropriate 
percentage of that base pay. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you think that should apply to this particular 
type of incentive pay of these particular brackets? 

Do you understand what I mean, the active duty pay we refer to? 

General Taytor. I rather share Mr. Miller’s views that there ought 
to be a single pay and none of it detachable. 

Mr. Bennett. This is my view also, but I just wanted to get you 
to say it. 

General Taytor. Iam speaking for myself. 

Mr. Bennerr. You feel that should be included when you consider 
retirement pay ¢ 

General Taytor. That is my personal view. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bennett. lam through. 

Mr. Gavin. Would you permit me to ask the counsel, what was the 
Cordiner recommendation on retirement? What was Mr. Cordiner’s 
recommendation? Can the counsel tell us? 

Mr. Bianprorp. The Cordiner Committee itself recommended that 
the pay scales recommended in the Cordiner proposals be applied to 
the retired list. 

Mr. Cordiner said that it was his personal recommendation, speaking 
as a private citizen, that retired pay not be increased, but that he 
went along with the Cordiner Committee proposal, even though he 
personally felt that it was improper. 

Mr. Kitpay. He stated he was the only one who voted against it on 
the Committee; that he was going along with the recommendation of 
the Committee, but it was contrary to his personal view on the matter. 
But the Committee having acted, that he would endorse the Committee 
position, 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, this may be an embarrassing question. You know under 
the Cordiner Committee recommendation, there was a ceiling on officer 
pay of 52.000 recommended—$2,000 per month—and under the DOD 
bill which has been submitted to Congress, the ceiling is $1,700 per 
month. 

What is your feeling about those two figures? Do you think the 
$1,700 ceiling is adequate, or do you think that that top figure ought to 








be, as recommended by Mr. Cordiner, ought to be instituted in any 
legislation ? 

Would General Taylor respond to that first ? 

General Taytor. Obviously, we are all in the position of giving 
self-serving testimony at this time, but I would unhesitatingly en- 
dorse the top figure. Not because I want these gentlemen at this 

table to get an increase in pay, but I want thousands of ambitious 
officers behind us to aspire to sit in our chairs. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Admiral Burke, do you have a comment? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Those are my views exactly. 

General Parr. For the same reasons, I agree. 

General Wuire. General Taylor said it beautifully. 

Mr. Héperr. I am well impressed with the unification of the service 
today. 

Mr. Kiipay. In that connection and at this point in the record, it 
should be pointed out that the recommendation was $1,700 base pay, 
$300 as an active duty increment. That is a vast difference between 
whether it should be $1,700 or $2,000, or pehaps the actuarial value 
of a figure between, inasmuch as those who achieve the four stars— 
the real value would be in the permanent pay grade and the fixed 
figure applied to that grade. I think the real incentive would be there. 

Mr. Blandford ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Do I understand that it is your belief that the ingrade increases 
for officers will be automatic, except for a negative provision which 
will imply that if an officer receives a recommendation that he not 
receive an ingrade increase, that he will not receive one, but it would 
ac tually require that type of action to prevent an officer from receiving 
an ingrade increase / 

In other words, is this to be an automatic increase in grade, or is this 
to be based upon a requirement that the individual meet some service, 
or some performance requirement ? 

General Taynor. Our present thinking is that it would be very 
largely automatic, subject to positive action being taken to with hold 
it, the point being that the proficiency check of this officer is really 
made in the form of his being selected for promotion into the next 
higher grade. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is a very important point, General. There 
are many steps in grade, here, depending upon the grade to which 
you refer. 

" Now, supposing an officer is going to go from m: jor to lieutenant 
colonel. This bill proposes that the m: jor start off at $ 5550, and after 
2 years to $560, and after 4 years go to $595. 

“Now, at what point is it ‘the Army’s intention to prevent that offi- 
cer from going to $560, to $595, having completed 4 years in grade?! 
How do you propose to prevent him from not receiv ing that increase 
of $35 a month in his pay? 

General Marner. As General Taylor said, the Army realizes these 
instep increases would be largely automatic unless there was some un- 
favorable action in process against the officer. A court-martial or 
some such thing as that. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now is that true of the Navy ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The major reason is that they are care- 
fully selected before they are promoted and reach the grade itself. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Then the grade increases will be automatic for prac- 
tical purposes unless there is some definite disciplinary action pending 
against the individual or some definite reason why the individual 
has demonstrated that he should not receive an ingrade increase ? 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Is that true for the Marine Corps? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanpvrorp. Is that true for the Air Force? 

General Wuite. Yes. 

Mr. Kirpay. The provision states: 

If any member of the uniformed service in his current step ingrade is deter- 
mined under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary concerned, to be 
unsatisfactory, he may not be advanced to a higher step within his pay grade 
until such time as his service in his current step in his pay grade is determined 
under those regulations to be satisfactory. 

No service in the pay grade determined to be unsatisfactory for the purposes 
of this subsection shall be counted for the purpose of determining years of service 
in any pay grade. 

It does not limit it to the pending disciplinary action. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is exactly the point. I want to develop this 
very carefully if I may, because I think it is crucial to this whole point 
we are discussing. 

The Chiefs have indicated they intend this to be automatic except 
for very positive reasons as to why the individuals should not receive 
an ingrade increase. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the Secretary prescribes the regulation. 

Mr. Branprorp. And the Secretary could very well prescribe an 
average performance requirement; he could prescribe that an OEI 
would have to be 106 for majors; it could be 110, or 120 for lieutenant 
colonels, and any major or lieutenant colonel with an OEI of less 
than that would not receive an ingrade increase. 

Now would you recommend that this language be rewritten in this 
bill so that the individual could not be denied an ingrade increase 
based upon an average per formance requirement ? 

General Tartor. Subject to discussion with my experts on the sub- 
ject, I would prefer the most flexible statement in the bill so that the 
Secretaries of the services can use their judgment. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think what I am getting at, gentlemen, is this: 
If you are going to say that the ingrade increase is going to be auto- 
matic except for pending disciplinary action, that there is- 

General Wurre. It wouldn’t be wholly disciplinary. It would be 
performance. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, of course, you all have a way of eliminating 
the inefficient officer. 

Now, my point is, if it is intended to be an automatic increase, 
what is wrong with the prese nt longevity system ? 

You have all of the author ity in the world tod: ay to get t rid of the 
ineflicient officer. It is slow and cumbersome, as we know. But you 
have authority to select out—to get rid of those people. 

Now, what advantage is there to an ingrade increase that is going 
to be automatic that does not occur in the longevity system ? 

Admiral Burke. Pay inversions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, that isthe next point. 
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Would it not be a correct statement to make, Admiral, that the 
only time that you will avoid pay inversions is when you have a com- 
mon promotion system for all personnel / 

For example, lieutenant commanders are expected—oflicers in the 
Navy are expected to make lieutenant commander with 12 years of 
service in the Navy and Marine Corps—major in the Marine Corps. 
In the Army and ‘the Air Force, for the time being, when they hit 
the OPA levels, are supposed to make major with 14 years of service. 

Now, you have all sorts of steps in the promotion systems. In the 
Navy, for example, you don’t select people to the gr: ‘ade of admiral 
without 28 years of service. 

In the Air Force, they select people with far fewer years than that, 
at present, for major general. So you have inversions; so long as 
you do not have a common promotion system, you can’t avoid having 
Inversions. 

The longevity system was devised, I suppose, to take care of a situ- 
ation that would be common to all 4 services, recognizing that all 4 
services had different promotion systems and had different promotion 
systems for their enlisted personnel. 

Do you agree with any portion of what I say? 

General Tayzor. Longevity grew up a long time before we ever 
concerned ourselves about this matter. I would say inversion is a 
problem for each service and w cag? the service, 

It doesn’t bother me what the Navy is doing in this area. I am 
concerned with the effect of inversion within my own structure. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Can you not control administratively inversions 
within your own service / 

General Taytor. I don’t thinkso. We never have. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Can you not control them by failing to reenlist a 
man ? 

General Taytor. We have never used that as a reason for not re- 
enlisting. We have many other reasons for it; many other criteria 
to apply. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You cannot contro] your enlistments which—in 
other words, when an E-4 or an E-3 does not show enough perform- 
ance to qualify for E—4, you will still reenlist the E-3? 

General Tayxor. That would depend. I should like to have my 
personnel chief answer that type of question. 

Mr. Buanprorp. My only point is this: It seems to me that as long 
as you have a difference in the promotion system, as long as the oppor- 
tunities for promotion among enlisted personnel are not even—for 
example, the Bureau of the Budget now imposes on each of you an 
arbitrary limitation on the number of people who can serve in the top 
enlisted grades. 

Now, each of those, strangely enough, are different. Now, all things 
being equal, a young man graduating from high school today, should 
go into the Air Force if he is going to make a career of the service 
because his opportunity to be an NCO is greater in the Air Force, 
because 55 percent of the people in the top enlisted grades can be an 
NCO in the Air Force. Only 3714 percent can be an NCO in the 
Marine Corps. I think it is 52 percent in the Navy, and 49 percent, 
T believe, in the Army. 

Now, that may not sound like much, but there is a discrepancy there. 
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What I am saying is that that may raise the necessity, as General 
Pate has indicated, for either knocking off your increments sooner in 
the enlisted pay grades, or sliding out an ingrade increase in the en- 
listed scales to take care of inversions that are inevitable when you do 
not have a common promotion system. 

Would you disagree with that or agree? 

General Taytor. I think a common promotion system is of no im- 
portance. The 4 systems are too different to ever try to fit them as 
4 peas in a pod. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am trying to talk about a common pay system to 
fit four different promotion systems. 

General Taytor. Well, I think the structure here would meet our 
requirements, as I have viewed those of the Army, and as I understand 
the problems of the other services. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you see what I am getting at ? 

Admiral Burke. I see what you are getting at, but I don’t agree 
with you. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I would like to have you explain why you don’t 
agree with me. 

Admiral Burke. One of the greatest evils in maladjustments of pay 
or promotion or anything else is trying to make everything fit a pre- 
determined set of rules that are ver Vv gre: patly refined. 

The Army’s problem in their officer assignments, their noncommis- 
sioned officer assignments to combat units, “the assignments that they 
have in their support units, are entirely different from ours—entirely 
different. 

The Marines are different from ours, too, and so is the Air Force. 

They are completely different. 

Now, I agree with the Army. It doesn’t matter to the Navy that 
there is a difference in the time of promotion between the Army and 
the Navy. What is important to us is that our promotion system fit 
our requirements. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, Admiral, would you object to a provision in 
this bill which would permit the Marine Corps’ promotion program 
to fit the pay system ? 

Admiral Burke. No. 

Do you mean to add on another step in the lower grades / 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is exactly on at 1 am talking : about. 

Admiral Burke. No; I think that is all right. 

I think, as General Pate suggested, it would be desirable to include 
that as an optional matter for all services. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Fine. 

Now, do you concur in Mr. McElroy’s and Mr. Francis’ amendment 

” proposed amendment to the bill that an enlisted man should not 
sells a pay cut when he becomes an officer ? 

General Pare. Yes. 

General Wuitr. Yes. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, one other point, Mr. Chairman. I think both 
Admiral Burke and General Taylor made a meaningful statement 
here which I would like to ask them one question about. 
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You said, General Taylor: 

Nearly 70 percent of Army officers of all grades who leave the service have 
indicated their reasons as being either to obtajn more gainful employment or be- 
cause of family dissatisfaction with immediate conditions, or future prospects 
of service life. 

Do the immediate conditions include pay 4 

General Tayitor. Yes; I would say pay, housing, instability of fam- 
ily life. Those three probably cover most of the things. 

General Wurrer. I have a prime example, if I might cite it. There 
is a colonel in the Air Force who is on the list of nominations to be » 
brigadier general today. He has asked that his name be removed. 
It means $16 a month to him in pay increase, and he would have to 
serve much longer because we won't retire him if he is a general officer 
as early as we would as a colonel. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is because of the drop in flight pay? He drops 
from $245 to $160? 

General Wurre. He will get $16 take-home pay, with an obligation 
to serve longer, and he says, “Take me off the list.” ' 

Mr. BLanprorp. You mentioned the harsh realities of providing a 
decent living and providing normally for his family on a day-to-day 
basis. 

Do you both disagree with Mr. Cordiner that the pay of junior 
officers today is adequate and commensurate with what they can re- 
ceive in industry ? 

Admiral Burke. No, I agree with Mr. Cordiner on that. But what 
our officers are faced with is that they see no prospects in the future. 
They look ahead. 

Surprisingly, I have talked to a lot of the lieutenants, a lot of the 
youngsters who are resigning, and I ask them why. And they say, 
“Well, look at your flag oflic ers, Admiral. They stay longer, they 
work harder, and they don’t get very much. Isthat what I have to look 
forward to? Even if I am successful, I don’t expect to be a flag officer. 
It is too far away. There are too many steps between now and then. 
But I can look at the flag officers I know now, and there is not very 
much reward there. And I can make, perhaps, captain. I can serve 
maybe 10 or 15 or 20 more years. I make captain, and then I go out. 
While I am in the service, when I am a captain, my pay is very low.’ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then, you agree with Mr. ( ‘ordiner that the pay 
up to the grade of major, or lieutenant commander, or let’s say up to 
the grade of lieutenant, is adequate, today / 

Admiral Burke. Cert: iinly more nearly adequate than the senior 
ones. 

The thing that impresses them most is what they can look forward 
to receiving in the future. 

Mr. Gavin. But at the same time, Admiral, they do have their 
present responsibilities. A young lieutenant may be married and have 
2 or 3 children and the pay that he is receiving now, it makes him more 
anxious to retire from the service, even though he m: ay look at this 
flag officer’s position. But you would make him more comfortable 
and more happy if you paid him commensurate with the living con- 
ditions of today ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, but 
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Mr. Gavin. I can’t agree with you that increasing his income to 
take care of his family and his requirements wouldn't make him far 
more contented than he is under the present circumstances, even though 
he feels that up in the upper brackets, it is not too attractive even 
at that to stay. 

Admiral Burke. I am afraid I didn’t make myself clear, sir. I 
wasn’t agreeing wholeheartedly with what Mr. Blandford said. I 
agree with you that an increase in pay for the junior ranks under 
certain conditions is very desirable. I think, however, that the pay 
of the present junior officers is not quite So import: int to them, with 
regard to making a career of the services, as what they can get in the 
future. 

They are looking out for their futures. 

Mr. Gavin. They are looking out for the present, too. They are 
worrying from day to day. They are interested in what they are 
getting r right now to support their families. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Blandford, would you yield? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Isn’t this true, a young man getting out of the serv- 
ice—and I think this is what Mr. Cordiner had in mind—a young 
man getting out of college, and the fellow getting out of the Academy 
have about the same training and getting simil: ar remuneration. But 
the fellow getting out of the Academy is going to wait 12 to 14 years 
before he makes a substantial rate. 

The young fellow getting out of college, the young engineer at 
the end of 6 years, or 8 years, from the present time, will go up the 
scale much faster and overcome this fellow and at the end of 14 
years will be making a good deal more money than the fellow who 
stays in the service “and waits for his promotion to major, or lieu- 
tenant commander. 

Isnt that where the real rub comes ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

If you are going to say that all junior officers get enough based 
on their earning capacity when they just get out of college, that is 
one thing. But you must take into consideration the difference in 
the curve when the man gets to be a field officer, or gets to be a major 
or lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Gavin. Where are you going to get your senior officers if you 
don’t make it attractive enough for the junior officers to get in? 

The way you are working now, the junior officers are not going to 
stay. If we have to take all grades and pay them commensurate 
with living conditions today, and I think that is what the committee 
hopes to do in de veloping this pay scale. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Blandford, you may proceed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That was the only point I was trying to make, 
whether the Joint Chiefs feel that the pay increases recommended 
in the present proposal for the junior officers, which averaged in the 
neighborhood of 5 to 6 percent, whether they are adequate to retain 
the junior officers who you want to keep to later become your senior 
officers. 

I might preface it by saying if the mail is any indication, there 
are an awful lot of junior officers who are not impressed with the 
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pay of the senior officers, insofar as paying their present bills is 
concerned, and they are getting out of their service because they can’t 
meet, present obligations. 

Are you satisfied that the proposals here are adequate to meet your 
requirements to keep these junior officers, or would you recommend 
we take a further look at the pay proposals for the more junior 
officers to see whether some upward revision may be necessary to 
retain these junior officers / 

Mr. Gavin. Make it more attractive. 

General Taytor. It is very hard to answer that, because it is a 
matter of judgment as to the means for achieving a balance. 

Obviously, we would all like to see our junior ofticers better treated 
than they are now. However, a great many experts have spent a lot 
of time on this particular pay proposal, and for that reason I am 
reluctant to suggest a specific change. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will takea good look at it. 

Mr. Gavin. Isn’t that what we are talking about, General White? 
You are losing your young officers. 

General Wutre. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. And because they are being paid 

General Wurre. You are losing them for two reasons: First, the 
current situation, as junior officers; and, second, and I think Ad- 
miral Burke is correct, more importantly, because they see in the 
future that the increases provided by our current pay scales are too 
gradual. 

I think there is a psychological angle here, too. I think for the 
young officer who comes in, particularly in the Air Force, but I am 
sure it applies to the other services, one ‘of the appeals to the military 
service is the adventure. 

The young fellow comes in to fly. He wants to fly. Pretty soon he 
wakes up to the fact that he is married and has three kids and then 
it is too late for him to do too many other things, and he is stuck 
with it. 

We carry him along. He will stay on the impetus of the adven- 
ture, the interest, the travel, and so on, that the service offers when 
he is a junior officer and he will be happy with less pay, perhaps, than 
if he didn’t have these other things as a young officer. 

But you have got to give him something to shoot for later on, 
when he wakes up to the fact that he has the responsibilities of a 
family and the adventure begins to pall a little bit. 

Mr. Gavin. In the interim, while he is getting up there, he has to 
have a salary. 

General Wuire. He must be taken care of, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. He must live in a happy and contented service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirpay. Gentlemen, we thank all of you. It has been nice to 
have you. It has been very helpful. 

The committee will meet tomorrow afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., Wednesday, February 26, 1958.) 
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House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SupcommMiTree No. 2, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, February 26, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Paul Kilday (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 

Yesterday we completed, for the time being at least, the testimony 
from the Department on the pending bill. We will begin to hear 
today others who are interested in the bill. There will be ample time 
for each to be adequately heard on these proposals or testimony with 
reference to the bill. Of course, any who desire to include their state- 
ments in the record without testifying verbally may do so. 

First, we have our colleague, the gentleman from Arizona, Mr. 
Udall, who I believe wants to be heard. 

Will you proceed and proceed in your own way? 

Mr. Upatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have a prepared 
statement. In fact, my remarks will be very brief but I do feel this 
is a very vital and important piece of legislation and there are a few 
matters I want to call to the attention of the committee. 

I am not going to go into the details. I want to deal in what I 
consider to be soft, broad problems that are afforded by this legislation. 

One of the committees that I am a member of is considering now 
educational proposals that concern our educational system in an 
attempt to bring it abreast of the challenge of the times. That chal- 
lenge is that of increased and more complex technology in the field 
of military weapons and many other fields as well. 

This is the same type of program, it seems to me, an attempt to 
streamline and to modernize our defense system. 

I was so impressed by the original report of the Cordiner Committee 
that I had a bill embodying the original recommendations introduced 
last May. I was for it then and I am still for it today. We need and 
are going to need more each year, each month embody more efficiency 
and more alertness in our military system. 

After all, let’s face the fact that at Pearl Harbor we had an 
adequate force there, but it wasn’t alert, and we may have in the 
future, for instance, an adequate missile system but if we don’t have 
the personnel to man it, and see that it operates efficiently, we might 
as well not have any system at all. 

I regret very much last year the Bureau of Budget was permitted 
by the President to, in effect, veto this legislation. 

At least, it was effectively sidetracked by the negative report of 
the Bureau of the Budget. We have lost a year in getting this type 
of program in effect. I am hopeful for that reason we can act this 
year and will act decisively on this legislation. I believe that there 
is a need and I read Mr. Cordiner’s statement of a few days ago. I 
think I agree with practically all of it that there is a need for a full- 
scale program as this committee has recommended. 

I think it has to be a program that has an impact. Unless our 
military people feel there is a new system—and that is the reason 
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I am opposed to this phasing-in business—it is true it may save a little 
money, but actually it will lose money over the long haul in terms of 
loss of efficiency. 

So Iam firmly convinced that if your committee will act decisively, 
we will put this full plan into effect, working out the details. I know 
you want to make modifications at various points but so the country 
and those in the military services will say and will know when the 
Congress gets through that we have a new system, and that that 
system is geared to efficiency, is designed to reward those who are able 
to develop the requisite scales that we need today. 

Now, there is just one other matter I want to comment on; that 
is the general across-the-board increase proposal. I am not com- 
petent to say and I don’t know whether such a general increase across 
the board is warranted. I voted for one, as all of you gentlemen did, 
I am sure, previously, and I am not in a position to pass on what 
type of increase, if any, is warranted, if any, 2 the present time, but 
I do want to join in the statement of Mr. Carter in that regard; 
that I hope whatever we do we don’t use a general, across-the- board 
increase in such a way as to cut down the differential that is proposed 
in the Cordiner recommendations, because that, and the phasing-in, 
if we don’t watch out, will be an attempt to sort of sneak the law onto 
the books in such a way that it has no impact. 

I have the utmost confidence in the ability of your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, to draft an effective piece of legislation and the real word 
I have to you today is that I hope that you go full speed ahead in that 
task. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Kiwpay. Thank you. We appreciate your coming here and 
we will give tlie entire matter very careful consideration. 

Mr. Minuer. Mr. Chairman may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miniter. You favor an across-the-board increase for uniform 
services to meet the impact of the present cost of living, particularly 
if such an increase is granted to civilian employees to the Govern- 
ment; do you not ¢ 

You don’t w ant to discriminate against the low-ranking people in 
the armed services ? 

Mr. Upaui. No, I would not. 

Since I have come to Congress, and I am now in my fourth year, we 
have granted one increase to civil service, to postal and we have had 
one increase to the military. We have had at the same time a steady 
increase in the cost of living that has been particularly strong in 
the last 18 months. 

Mr. Miter. It affects the men in uniform just as well as the 
civilians. 

Mr. Upati. That is right. 

The effect is uniform. It would seem to me generally, just as a gen- 
eral matter if—and it looks like we are on the verge of doing that— 
we are going to have the civilian service people receive an across-the- 
board increase, and one is probably warranted and I don’t want to be 
taking a position here today in opposition to that. The point I am 
making is that I hope we put it into effect in such fashion that it will 
not serve to cut down the differential proposed in the Cordiner recom- 
mendation. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Well, we will bear that in mind. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Reece. 

Mr Reece. You referred to the administration having vetoed or 
disapproved a similar measure. Was that measure to which you refer 
submitted before or after the Cordiner report had been made with an 
eeportanity to digest it ? 

Ups. I refer to this, my colleague. Last year two of the 
| Senators, Senator Symington, Senator “Goldwater from my own 
| State, and Congressman Saund, and others probably you know on the 
| committee, introduced bills; they were sent to the Bureau of the 
Budget for a report. 

Their report was negative. At least, as I read the report, they pro- 
posed that it may be changed and designed so it was no longer the 
plan submitted, 

Why I say I feel the administration didn’t follow through is that 
they sat by and let the Bureau of the Budget in effect veto it last year, 
and I thought we lost valuable time. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Kitpay. It was not the bill. It was the proposal of the Secre- 
tary of Defense to place portions of it in effect by administrative 
action and the funds were not made available. 

Mr. Upati. That is right. 

Mr. Reece. It might have been that since the Cordiner Committee 
had made a rather detailed study that they were waiting until they 
had opportunity to determine what proposals had been suggested by 
the Cordiner Committee, and opportunity had been had to “formulate 
legislation on a long-range, comprehensive basis, based upon the 
Cordiner report. I am wondering if that may not have had some 
influence with the—— 

Mr. Upatx. The Cordiner people had a sense of urgency about the 
way they presented their proposal and it seemed to me a proper fol- 
lowthrough would be to act with an appropriate urgency on their 
recommendations. 

I was disappointed—maybe I am being unjust in that—that we 
didn’t get that type of followthrough last year. That is all I am 
trying to express to the committee. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you. 

Mr. James P. Walsh, vice president of the Association of Parents 
and Friends of Kings Point. 

Do you have a prepared statement / 

Mr. Wausu. I have submitted it. I would like to forego the read- 
ing of the statement and simply give you a few of the highhghts. 

Mr. Kinpay. Without objection, your full statement will be included 
in the record at this point, and you may go ahead and summarize it. 

Mr. Reece. It will appear in the rec ord. 

Mr. Kinpay. It will appear in the record at this point. 

(The complete statement of Mr. James P. Walsh is as follows :) 





STATEMENT BY JAMES P. WALSH, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


Calif. 
Iam here to urge you to delete section 14 from S. 3081 (sec. 13, H. R. 9979) 
and thereby continue the United States Maritime Service in its place among all 


j 
| My name is James P. Walsh. My residence is 35 Esperanza Avenue, Long Beach, 
uniformed services as Congress has legislated over the past 19 years. 
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If this section is enacted into law, the damaging effects on the morale of the 
staff and faculty at the United States Merchant Marine Academy will seriously 
impair the effective operation of that institution. 

This section contradicts 19 years of repeated congressional affirmation 
of the military status of the Maritime Service and Kings Point and the in- 
dispensability of this institution as an essential element in what our last two 
Presidents have called America’s fourth arm of defense—the American mer- 
chant marine. 

This section denies loyal, proud, competent, commissioned officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Maritime Service, averaging over 10 years 
in uniform, the continuation of their elegibility to receive the same pay and 
incentive benefits accorded all uniformed services. 

This section specifically removes from congressional control the personnel 
status of United States Maritime Service officers and enlisted men, placing 
this control in the hands of an appointive official. 

This section deprives these United States Maritime Service personnel of 
the same pay benefits and incentives wisely recommended in other parts of 
this legislation for all uniformed services and all parts of our defense team, 
which prior to this bill always included the Maritime Service. 

This section contradicts the importance of the United States merchant 
marine in our defense planning as outlined by the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

This section is opposed most vehemently by the faculty, and staff of the 
Academy, notwithstanding the public utterances by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. Moreover, the people most affected by its were not consulted before 
its introduction. 

This Section prejudices pending decisions before United States Court of 
Claims and the United States District Court pertinent to the definition of 
Maritime Service. 

Unlike many witnesses who have appeared before you to urge the improve- 
ment of the pay structure of their respective services, no official of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or Maritime Administration has appeared or will appear 
here to request an increase in pay and allowances for the men of the United 
States Maritime Service. Instead these officials are requesting through section 
14 that the officers and men of the United States Maritime Service be excluded 
from the military pay bill and that in the future their pay and allowances be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce. The members of the Maritime Service 
who will be injured by this policy are universally opposed to section 14, but are 
not permitted to speak against section 14 unless you invite them to appear. 

That is why I am here, to speak up for the officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Maritime Service. Here are my reasons. For 19 years I have 
been a college teacher; the last 11 of those years I was a commissioned officer 
of the United States Maritime Service, teaching as a member of the faculty of 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y., until I was 
released to inactive duty at my own request last August. Since last September 
I have been studying college administration at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where I am preparing an intensive study of the administrative and per- 
sonnel policies of the United States Merchant Marine Academy. Recently, I am 
proud to say, I was elected unanimously as national vice president of the As- 
sociation of Parents and Friends of Kings Point. Since last September I have 
been in continuous communication with officers and enlisted men who compose 
the faculty and staff of the United States Merchant Marine Academy. I have 
just come from New York where I spent a week of conferences and interviews 
with the officers and men who are overwhelmingly opposed to section 14 of 
S. 3081. Furthermore, I am the chief plaintiff in two Federal suits, one in the 
United States Court of Claims and one in the United States District Court of the 
District of Columbia. Joined with me in these actions are 90 officers and en- 
listed men presently or recently on the Academy faculty or staff. I know the 
problems of these officers and men and while I speak for myself, I know that 
my views are those of nearly all of the faculty and staff. 

Now, permit me to elaborate on why I oppose section 14 and request its 
deletion. 

For almost 20 years the members of the United States Maritime Service have 
received pay and allowances specified by Congress for the uniformed services. 
Section 14 would deprive the 217 officers and enlisted men of the United States 
Maritime Service of the improved pay and allowances provided by S. 3081, 
and confer upon the Secretary of Commerce the authority to determine and 
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to administer the pay and allowances these men should receive. This makes 
the Secretary of Commerce both judge and jury. Thus this section is a com- 
plete reversal of a consistent congressional policy of strengthening the United 
States Maritime Service by assimilating its pay and allowance structure to 
titles II and III of the Career Compensation Act. 

The members of the United States Maritime Service are now all stationed at 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point. As recently as 
1956 Congress through Public Law 415 reaffirmed the unique value of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy by establishing it on a basis comparable to 
West Point and Annapolis as a permanent Federal Academy for the training of 
officers for the United States Merchant Marine. Maritime Service commissioned 
officers comprise the faculty of this outstanding Academy whose graduates, by 
congressional statute, are granted an accredited B. S. degree, as in all other 
Federal Academies, upon the completion of an intensive 4-year collegiate course. 
Many of you have nominated for appointment the 900 fine young Americans 
who now comprise its regiment. Other Academy officers supervise the regi- 
mental discipline which is the same as that of West Point and Annapolis. 
Staff and administrative positions are filled by other officers and enlisted men 
all of whom are in the United States Maritime Service. Their ranks and rat- 
ings are those of the Coast Guard, again, as prescribed by congressional statute. 
Their pay, quarters, uniform allowance, allowances for dependents, travel and 
transportation are fixed by the Career Compensation Act. By regulation they 
must wear a uniform; they stand regular watches in addition to their prescribed 
assignments. They are proud of their military status, their traditions, and their 
thousands of graduates who sail as officers on American ships on every sea, or 
serve as officers in the United States Navy. 

Why should a system that basically has served so well, now in effect be dis- 
carded? I do not find in this bill any section which provides that the Coast 
Guard shall have its pay and allowances prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the United States Public Health Service, by the Secretary of Health, 
Welfare, and Education; or the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, by 
the Secretary of Commerce. What is so urgent, so unique, so peculiar about 
the faculty, staff and administration of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy that Congress must delegate the authority to prescribe United States 
Maritime Service pay and allowances to the Secretary of Commerce when it 
retains that authority where the other services are concerned? The mission of 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy is no less important than that of 
the other Academies: Congress most recently reaffirmed this in 1956. The 
Academy has its problems of recruiting and holding qualified faculty members 
and staff. Its curriculum is no less intensive than that of the other service 
Academies, its faculty no less qualified, its staff no less skilled. The merchant 
marine faces a nuclear age as do the Armed Forces; witness the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff policy noted below and the congressional foresight in providing for our 
first nuclear-powered merchant vessel, the Savannah, now under construction. 
Incidentally, the United States Merchant Marine Academy has been singled out 
to provide necessary instruction for the training of personnel for the operation 
of the nuclear-power merchant vessels. Can we meet these needs and the conse- 
quent needs of faculty and staff salaries at a Federal academy with lowered 
salaries for Kings Point, but higher salaries for West Point, Annapolis, the 
Coast Guard, and Air Force Academy—indeed for all institutions of higher 
learning? For that, as I shall show, will be the net effect of retaining section 
14 (sec. 13 in the House bill). 

Section 14 of S. 3081 (sec. 13, H. R. 9979) was certainly not sought by the 
personnel of the Maritime Service nor were they apprised of its inclusion in the 
bill. As articles in the press have stressed, neither faculty, staff, nor the Acad- 
emy administration, including the Superintendent and the Dean of the Academy, 
were aware of its existence. 

An enlisted member of the Academy security force ran across section 14 in 
his perusal of the Record of January 23. When the word spread, the faculty 
and staff were dumbfounded to discover that their pay structure was to be 
radically altered without their prior knowledge and without any attempt by the 
Maritime Administration to consider their wishes. Meetings were called, inter- 
views sought, ardent discussions held, and requests for information made. The 
paternalistic attitude of “father knows best” was practically their only 
satisfaction. 
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The proper question now is: “Why should anyone object to Congress con- 
ferring upon the Secretary of Commerce the authority to prescribe pay and 
allowances for United States Maritinie Service personnel % 

As a student of Government, I believe that Congress should control the purse 
strings. This bill prescribes to the nearest penny what pay and allowances 
will obtain for a given rank or rating in the other uniformed services. Yet 
section 14 prescribes no maximum or minimum limitation on what the Sec- 
retary of Commerce may prescribe for the Maritime Service. There is no way 
of knowing for example that a lieutenant teaching hydraulics at Kings Point 
shall receive the same, more, or less than a lieutenant teaching hydraulics at 
Annapolis. 

As a college teacher for nearly 20 years I see no wisdom in delegating to 
appointive officials the discretionary power to prescribe teachers’ salaries, par- 
ticularly when the officer-teacher at Kings Point has no recourse, short of 
court action, to seek redress within the Department of Commerce and Mari- 
time Administration against arbitrary salary adjustments and demotions in 
rank. In fact the Maritime Administration in the pending court actions men- 
tioned above currently insists that it has complete authority to promote, demote, 
hire, or fire without court-martial or similar proceedings. Can the faculty or 
staff of a Federal service Academy feel assured, then, when section 14 of 8. 
3081 (sec. 13, H. R. 9979) would confer even more arbitrary power upon the 
Secretary of Commerce? At least under the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
the Department of Commerce and Maritime Administration must disburse the 
statutory prescribed pay and allowances under titles II and IJI of that act. 

The significance of section 14 takes on a new perspective when viewed in the 
light of the almost chaotic condition of personnel policies at the Academy over 
the past few years. This record as well as current administrative practices and 
the draft legislation now reported in preparation do not inspire confidence. 

In 1949 the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission ruled that the Kings 
Point Maritime Service personnel were not subject to the Classification Act of 
1949 which embraced civil service employees. Subsequently the Comptroller 
General ruled that the United States Maritime Service personnel at Kings Point 
were not subject to the civil service sick leave or annual leave acts, but that be 
would honor vouchers based on the sick leave and annual leave provisions 
prescribed by law for the military. Yet in the spring of 1955 officials of the 
Maritime Administration announced that the Kings Point faculty and staff 
would be administratively converted to the classified civil service under the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1949 between July 1 and September 1, 1955. 
Only adverse decisions of the Comptroller General during the intervening sum- 
mer prevented this administrative dissolution of the Maritime Service in spite 
of the provisions of titles II and III of the Military Pay Act (Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949) to which Maritime Service personnel were subject by law. 
Now there appears section 14 of 8.3081 (sec. 13, H. R. 9979) as another step in 
this direction. 

And the change cannot be justified on the basis (as some officials of the Mari- 
time Administration insist) that the Maritime Service is not military and 
should not receive military pay and allowances. The Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is not military, but it receives military pay and allowances as does the United 
States Public Health Service which is certainly not military! 

The press release of Maritime Administrator Morse of February 12, 1958, 
copies of which were apparently sent to the many Members of Congress who 
requested the deletion of section 14, is illustrative of the intent of section 14 
and how, if made law, it will be administered by the Maritime Administration. 
Mr. Morse said: 

“It seems to me that present Maritime Academy employees have nothing to 
fear with respect to their treatment under section 14 of 8.3081, which is sub- 
stantially the same as that under which civilian faculty of the Naval Academy is 
compensated. It is our desire to compensate the faculty at the Merchant Marine 
Academy on the same basis.” 

If section 14 becomes effective then, the Maritime Administration will convert 
the Maritime Service officers of the faculty to a civilian pay status similar to 
that of the civilian faculty at Annapolis. But the civilian component of the 
Annapolis faculty is only a minor (40 percent actually) and not a policy making 
part of the Naval Academy faculty! Incidentally, at Annapolis there are no 
civilian personnel in the technical education departments, engineering, seaman- 
ship, and navigation. Why not leave the Kings Point faculty status unchanged, 
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strengthen its position, and make it more similar to that major part of the 
United States Naval Academy faculty which is composed of Navy officers? The 
civilian faculty of United States Naval Academy is unique, in part, because the 
constant rotation of many officers assigned to the Academy between tours of 
shore and sea duty, had created a condition whereby there was a lack of faculty 
continuity. Furthermore, the very mission of the Navy made it most difficult 
to assign naval officers to teach advanced courses in mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, languages, etc. Certainly the Navy was not founded to produce teachers 
of French, calculus, and literature. Extensive graduate work toward advanced 
degrees, towards a teaching career does not normally enter into Navy policy. 
To remedy this situation, therefore, the Secretary of the Navy was authorized 
by Congress to hire civilian instructors to teach those courses vital to the 
curriculum but which could not be taught by naval officers who lacked the 
qualifications. 

But no such condition exists at Kings Point, and Mr. Morse’s statement is not 
valid. The Kings Point officer teacher does not serve a 2- to 4-year tour of duty 
as do many officers at Annapolis. He is hired on the open market of college 
professors in accord with his qualifications, experience, and background and 
then as a commissioned officer becomes a permanent member of the faculty after 
serving a probationary period. Kings Point has always commissioned its 
teachers to officer rank, They are not subject to transfer or sea duty, and hence 
need not be replaced by civilian instructors. Section 14, 8S. 3081 (sec. 13, H. R. 
9979) is apparently designed to confer administrative authority on the Secre- 
tary of Commerce until such time as the proposed conversion legislation should 
unhappily become law. Under section 14 the Maritime Administration can 
authorize civil service pay scales, under Civil service procedure, until such time 
as there may be statutory authority to make further conversion real. 

For section 14 is only part of the picture of Maritime Administration plans to 
alter radically the United States Maritime Service and to transfer its personnel 
to the competitive civil service or excepted Civil Serivee Act and rules and to 
establish compensation in accord with the Civil Service Classification Act of 
1949. Without consultation with the faculty and staff, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration with the assistance of the Civil Service Commission and the Department 
of Commerce, has been preparing legislation during the last several years. Mr. 
Morse describes the draft as mutually agreeable, but few, if any, of the faculty 
and staff who have been privileged to see the draft are in agreement. The 
proposed draft legislation, according to Mr. Morse’s release, “has the full and 
formal support of the Academic Advisory Board.” But on personnel matters 
affecting the faculty, the annual Advisory Boards have been in effect completely 
insulated from the faculty, and have never discussed the proposed draft legisla- 
tion with the faculty for the simple reason that the contents of the proposal were 
never revealed to the faculty. This air of mystery and secrecy has not inspired 
faculty confidence nor has a prohibition against discussing the draft legislation 
before its submission to Congress helped restore faith. It was not until February 
19, 1958, that some copies of the proposal were made available to Academy 
personnel. So far as I can learn, this legislation has not been submitted to 
Congress. 

It is obvious from my remarks that there is overwhelming objection from 
Maritime Service personnel to any form of civil service conversion. It must be 
noted here that the faculty at the Academy reiterated its belief in the Maritime 
Service—and consequently its opposition to section 14—by a resolution signed by 
72 of the 76 members. I submit copies of this resolution herewith. 

What is especially significant for an understanding of the intent of section 14, 
S. 3081 (see. 13 in H. R. 9979) is the gradual whittling away of the Maritime 
Service by administrative policy until little is left. Maritime Service regulations 
as they appear in the Code of Federal Regulations are not enforced, brought up 
to date, or modified to meet changing conditions. The position of Commandant 
of the Maritime Service has remained unfilled for more than 3 years. Reserve 
commissions in the United States Maritime Service are no longer awarded to 
graduates of the Academy. Active-duty merchant marine officers no longer are 
promoted in the Maritime Service as they obtain higher licenses. Newly ap- 
pointed staff members at the Academy have not been furnished with certificates 
of commission in the Maritime Service. By Maritime Administratin order, all 
nonfaculty personnel procured since September 1, 1957, are to be hired accord- 
ing to civil service procedure and standards. No attempt has been made to 
obtain for the Maritime Service any of the benefits applicable to the other 
services, 
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Congress has established the United States Merchant Marine Academy as a 
degree-granting educational institution of higher learning. Yet it lacks the 
autonomy of operation existing in the other Federal academies, an autonomy of 
operation which is common to virtually all colleges and universities—Federal, 
State, municipal, or private. Personnel actions of the Academy pertaining to 
faculty and staff are primarily functions of the Atlantic coast district personnel 
officer who is located in New York City. One finds it difficult to reconcile the 
lumping of the personnel procedures for supplying personnel for warehouses 
and the Hudson River lay-up fleet with the established recognized procedures 
of college faculty employment, rank, salary, and tenure. Lieutenants teaching 
college subjects have been referred to as “journeymen” and the Superintendent 
has been relegated to the position of “representative of management.” Despite 
the unique operation of the Academy as a college, with attendant unique finan- 
cial and purchasing practices, such matters are handled by the Atlantic coast 
district office of the Maritime Administration which is hardly trained to handle 
college purchasing and finance; this, despite three contrary recommendations of 
the Offices of Internal Audit and Organization Methods. 

This trend can hardly be stopped by the small organization known as the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, for it is swallowed up in the huge 
Department of Commerce. Because the voices are few there is little regard 
for the opinion of Academy personnel. As I view the prominent personages 
who have testified on behalf of their great services, speaking up for their men 
proudly, I am ashamed of the Maritime Administration and its lack of support 
for its Maritime Service, and that I who can claim no prominence or distinction 
must speak for those who cannot state their own case. 

In this instance you are not considering tens of millions or billions of dollars. 
The total budget of the United States Merchant Marine Academy, and I con- 
sider it woefully inadequate, reaches $2,300,000. The total payroll for all per- 
sonnel is $1,500,000. If you delete section 14, the 6-percent increase accruing 
to United States Maritime Service personnel approximates $60,000. Is that too 
much to pay for good teaching at a time when good teaching is a national 
shortage? Or shall this faculty and staff be rewarded by retaining section 14 
and effecting the reduction in salaries which the Department of Commerce and 
Maritime Administration most certainly plan. 

There is much to be done to strengthen the Maritime Service, to revive a 
waning morale which is hardly reinforced by downgradings in ranks and ratings 
without redress, by lack of promotional advancement and salary incentive. The 
management of Government civil servants is one thing; the management of an 
accredited college is another. If the Department of Commerce has a plan that 
will allay the fears of the Kings Point staff, then let that plan be openly sub- 
mitted for discussion. When views of the United States Maritime Service per- 
sonnel are known and treated with consideration, let that plan be submitted as 
proposed legislation to the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
and the Senate Committee on Domestic and Foreign Commerce, as has been 
done with other Academy legislation. Section 14 is no solution. Past experi- 
ence has made Academy personnel wary of the discretionary authority of the 
Maritime Administration in personnel matters. All whom I have encountered 
agree that section 14 is unnecessary. To Academy personnel in particular, the 
so-called conversion bill yet to come is a “pig in a poke.” They want to see 
what is inside before they buy. 

There is one other important reason why section 14 should be deleted at 
this time. Currently before the United States Court of Claims is the case 
of Walsh et al v. The United States, in which case I am proud to be chief 
plaintiff. Together with 90 other present and former Maritime Service per- 
sonnel I am seeking redress and restoration of pay and allowances lost through 
Maritime Administration downgrading when in 1954 I was reduced in rank 
from lieutenant commander to lieutenant as a result of application of civil 
service rules procedures (at a time when I was receiving Armed Forces pay 
and allowances by statute) without charge, specification, hearing, or appeal. 
Also pending in the Unifed States District Court for the District of Columbia 
is the suit Walsh et al v. Secretary of Commerce Weeks. This action for a 
declaratory judgment requests the court to determine the legal status of 
Maritime Service personnel and to determine the validity of the inconsistent 
application of administrative decisions and nonapplicable statutes to the United 
States Maritime Service. Until these suits are finally concluded, including 
the necessary appeals, the passage of section 14 of S. 3081 would only add to 
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the confusion. I do not favor legislation that does not wait for impending 
judicial decisions which will serve to clarify the situation. 

The Department of Commerce and Maritime Administration make little or 
no reference to the important national defense role played by the Kings Point 
staff. That the merchant marine is the fourth arm of national defense is axio- 
matic. The proponents of section 14, however, insist that the function of USMS 
personnel is civilian in nature and that this makes civil service mandatory. 

Only a few months ago General Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (CHINFO Newsletter, Navy Department, November 15, 1957), empha- 
sized the vital national defense role of the merchant marine. 

“It seems incredible that anyone could argue seriously or with justification 
that new concepts of warfare obviate the necessity of further fostering a merchant 
navy. 

“If the catastrophe of a general war should be forced upon us by the neces- 
sity of retaliation against surprise attack, the merchant marine, after the initial 
period of devastating nuclear exchange, would play a most vital role. Indeed, 
it might very well be the one source of strength of the free world which would 
pluck victory from chaos. With land transport damaged beyond easy repair 
only merchant ships, capable of plying the great highway of the seas, would be 
able to carry the essential raw materials and foodstuffs required for survival 
of the major populatiédn centers of the world as well as our Armed Forces 
overseas. 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff annually consider the requirements for sea trans- 
portation in support of current war plans. Their studies of these requirements 
have shown consistently a dependence on the merchant marine for support of 
plans in mobilization and wartime. They are cognizant that a profitably operated 
merchant marine will provide the best mobilization base for rapid conversion to 
military use. 

“It follows that, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the American 
merchant marine does have an essential role in the nuclear age.” 

So long as national defense is our greatest issue, so long as the merchant 
marine is necessary to national defense, so long as well-trained merchant marine 
officers and seamen are necessary, the United States Maritime Service should 
continue its quasi-military organization. Strengthen it, make it more efficient, 
but do not destroy it. 

In conclusion, may I invite your attention to the cogent views of the well- 
informed Hon. James G. Worthy. When serving as Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Administration, on February 3, 1954, he wrote to Secretary Weeks 
in part as follows: 

“The training of merchant marine personnel requires, in our opinion, an 
organization of persons recruited, paid, and otherwise administered in all im- 
portant respects in the same way as Coast Guard and Naval Reserve personnel 
training programs are administered, with as close an approximation of condi- 
tions on board ship at sea as is practicable to achieve on shore * * *, 

“In successful training for quasi-military work, military-type discipline is 
especially important, and it is essential to develop a high esprit de corps. This 
is much more difficult to achieve with a staff composed of some competitive civil- 
service personnel and some military-type personnel than with a staff composed 
entirely of military or quasi-military personnel, as many experienced naval and 
Coast Guard officers can testify * * *.” 

Here are the words of a man who knows. These are the words reflecting 
the intent of Congress in its past legislation. These are the words I offer you: 
Delete section 14 from this legislation; give the men of the Maritime Service, 
the men of Kings Point, their due. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Wausu. I want to suggest to the committee that section 13 of 
the House bili be deleted from the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Kiupay. We have received a good deal of correspondence about 
this, and I believe you can be very helpful to us in understanding just 
what is proposed. 

Mr. Wats. The introduction of section 13 in this bill was a com- 
plete surprise, and something of a shock to the 217 men who are 
directly concerned by it and who would feel that they would be injured 
by the inclusion of this section. The only people, with perhaps 1 or 
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2 exceptions, that would be affected by this section are the 217 officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Maritime Service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, all of whom are stationed at the Federal Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. 

This section appeared to them only w hen one of the secur ity guards 
at the Academy accidentally happened to read it in the Congressional 
Record. That was the first inkling that they were embraced by the 
bill. It was my understanding that it was not included in any of 
the Cordiner recommendations. 

What section 13 in effect would do would be to remove these 217 
men from the military pay provisions of the Career Compensation 
Act to which they have been—under which they have been covered for 
about the last 18 or 19 years, and permit their pay and allowances 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce. 

I will tell you why I thank I am qualified to speak on this. My 
name is James P. Walsh; I personally live in Long Beach, Calif. 
For 19 years I have been a college teacher, and the past 11 of them 
I served on the Academy fac ulty : at Kings Point, teaching American 
history and American government. Last August on my own request 
I was released to inactive duty, and currently I am studying college 
administration at the University of Southern California. 

When the men at the Academy heard about this they were not per- 
mitted to express their proposals, inasmuch as their opinion was coun- 
ter to the proposal of the Maritime Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Consequently, a large delegation requested me 
to come to New York, where I conferred with them for 4 days last 
week and, although I am expressing my opinion, I think in doing so 
I give you the opinion of 99 percent of the people who are affected 
by it. 

Very briefly, Maritime Service was established by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, with the major provision that the men hold the 
rank and ratings of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would you mind telling me who these men are? Are 
they members of the faculty ? 

Mr. Watsu. Approximately 80 of them are members of the faculty. 
The balance, going up to 217 altogether, are engaged in administra- 
tive work, such as ‘administeri ing the regiment. Some are performing 

maintenance work. Many are ‘performing officer work. 

Mr. Kirpay. They draw pay on the basis of relative rank? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes; under section 509. 

Mr. Kitpay. What ranks or grades do they run? 

Mr. Waxsu. From seaman up to chief petty officer. There are 1 or 
2 warrant officers. 

Mr. Kitpay. Officers? 

Mr. Watsu. The officers compose chiefly the faculty. There are 
approximately 77 or 78. 

Mr. Kitpay. How high do they run? 

Mr. Wausn. Approximately 50 percent of them are lieutenants. 

Mr. Kitpay. Full professor is rated as what ? 

Mr. Watsu. He would be rated as a commander. And that is re- 
stricted to department heads except in the instance of two department 
heads of nautical science and engineering, they are full captains. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent would be lieutenants. This is my outside 
estimate. Iam no longer associated with the Government. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Watsu. I might mention that the total payroll of the current 
year is approximately $1,500,000 for 217 uniformed personnel plus 
some et marries clerks and stenographers who are there. That is 
114 million out of a total budget of $2,300,000; as compared with the 
rest of the bill the amounts are very small, but these are very impor- 
tant matters to the people concerned. 

In 1952, section 509 of the Career Compensation Act brought these 
men under titles II and III of the Career Compensation Act for pay 
and allowances. They did not come under the retirement provision. 

The effect of section 13 would be to permit the Secretary of Com- 
merce to prescribe pay and allowances, and one might wonder what 
does that. mean / This brings in a rather chaotic personnel condition 
which has obtained here for the last 4 or 5 years, a to certain nego- 
tiations between the Civil Service Commission, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Maritime Administration. 

In 1951 or 1952 the Civil Service Commission was very anxious 
to bring all of these people under the Classified Civil Service, and 
they recommended that the Maritime Administration do so by an 
administrative decision, not by law. 

In 1955 the personnel of the Academy were informed that between 
July 1 and September 1 they would be converted to the classified civil 
service by administrative act. In the intervening summer two adverse 
decisions of the Comptroller General prevented that conversion. He 
said that that must be done by law, that he had no authority other 
than to approve vouchers under the Career Compensation Act. 

Since that time negotiations had been underway to introduce legis- 
lation that would convert these people to either the accepted civil serv- 
ice and/or the classified civil service. In the meantime two rather 
interesting court cases developed out of this. In 1954 109 of these 
personnel, it might have been 106, were downgraded under civil- 
service procedures at the very same time that their pay and allowances 
were being approved by the Comptroller General under the Career 
Compensation Act. These men were reduced anything from 1 to 4 
grades under civil-service standards, and when they were so reduced 
they did not have any appeal under the Civil Service Classification 
Act because that Commission declared they were not subject to the 
act. They then appealed, of course, to the Maritime Administration, 
which maintained that they had no authority to grant any appeal 
of any kind, and that there would be no hearings except for those 
who were veterans, and some few did have veterans’ hearings. 

Subsequently some 90 other men and myself sought judicial redress, 
and brought a case to the United States district court in the District 
of Columbia for restoration of rank and the back pay and a suit for 
a similar judgment in the United States district court, a suit for a 
declaratory judgment in the United States District Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, requesting the court te notify them what their 
rights were under law. Were they fish or fowl, were they civil-service 
employees, or what they were. 

On January 14 of last month the case was argued in the Court of 
Claims, which currently is reserving decision. I believe they convene 
after the Ist of March. The case has not yet been heard in the United 
States district court, 
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In the meantime, also, the Maritime Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Civil Service Commission got together 
and prepared draft legislation which up to last Thursday was not 
known, the contents of which was not known to any of the people who 
would be concerned by it. This draft legislation is presently before 
the Bureau of the Budget because of certain provisions in it, and has 
not yet been introduced into Congress. It proposes a conversion for 
the faculty members to something resembling the civilian faculty 
members at the United States Naval Academy, and all other personnel 
be converted to either the accepted or classified civil service. 

Now, we are faced with section 13 of the House bill which you are 
considering, and I am somewhat bewildered by its necessity. If this 
draft legislation is shortly to be presented, and I am not giving my 
opinion of its merits at all, then what is the need for section 13? 

And this is my own speculation. It is to give to the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, and the Secretary of Commerce, discretionary power to 
pay as they see fit without any specification under law as to a maxi- 
mum or a minimum until such time as the proposed draft legislation 
may be effected into law. 

That briefly, gentlemen, is some of the background. The men at the 
Merchant Marine Academy are very concerned about this. It is fun- 
damentally a Federal institution. Its curriculum is highly technical. 
Like other educational institutions it is finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to get good qualified men. There are courses in physics, chem- 
istry, and thermodynamics, and nuclear physics. 

Last year this body recommended and ultimately approved a bill 
for the construction of a nuclear-powered vessel. The Maritime Ad- 
ministration has in a very fine move arranged for two members of the 
faculty to work with the Atomic Energy Commission working toward 
the construction of this vessel so that they will be better able to bring 
about the necessary adjustments in the curriculum, and yet the results 
of section 13, whereby the Secretary of Commerce would have this 
discretionary power, will be such that there will be serious cuts for the 
members of the faculty. 

Mr. Kripay. For the information of the committee, you are under 
the pay provisions of the Career Compensation Act ? 

Mr. Watsu. At this time, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. But not the retirement ? 

Mr. Watsu. No. 

Mr. Kirpay. Do you have a retirement system ? 

Mr. Watsu. That had a checkered career, sir. In the early 1950's it 
was under social security, and by a permissive decision of the Attor- 
ney General—of the Acting Attorney General—they were permitted 
to pay into the civil service retirement system, but only on the base pay. 
That is the result of a decision and not of statute, sir. 

Mr. BianpForp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. Kirpay. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I know practically nothing about this section ex- 
cept that 217 people are affected, and we have received a great many 
letters on it. But I have before me a copy of a letter addressed to 
Adm. Gordon McClintic, who is superintendent at the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, and signed by Clarence B. Moss, Mari- 
time Administrator, so there must be two sides to the story. 
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One phrase here I would like to read, and perhaps have your com- 
ment. This is Mr. Moss speaking for the Maritime Commission: 

It is our considered opinion that the principal reasons which justify changes 
in pay at the present time for members of the uniformed services do not apply 
with equal merit in the case of the administrative enrollees, and that it is funda- 
mentally sound and equitable that administrative enrollees be compensated 
in general on the same basis as comparable civilian employees. 

Mr. Watsu. That is the argument of the Civil Service Commission 
and the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Are these administrative enrollees somebody dif- 
ferent from the 76 members of the faculty ? 

Mr. Watsu. No, sir. ‘The Merchant eatin Act of 1936 stated that 
these men are enrolled, not employed or commissioned. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This includes the faculty ? 

Mr. Watsn. That is right. Enrollee is the legal designation of the 
members of the maritime service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In other words, the faculty proposal now, or the 
proposal for the faculty, is that they be placed on the same category 
as the civilian members of the Naval Academy ¢ 

Mr. Watsn. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. When they pass that law I hope they get it right 
the first time because we have been amending it for the last 10 years. 

Mr. Watsu. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what they propose to do. 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have not seen the proposal ? 

Mr. Watsu. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Your point is that we should continue to live now 
the way we have been living before we run into perils we know not of ? 
Is that what it boils down to? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. I would very willingly concede the Cordiner 
recommendations which are fine for the other services but have a few 
hitches in it for the Merchant Marine Academy. There haven’t been 
promotions for so long at the Academy that most of the men under 
the Cordiner proposal would be frozen for years to come. We have 
lieutenants in their fifties and early sixties who were teaching in col- 
leges before they came to the Academy, and have been there for 15 
years. 

There would be no real increase other than the base pay provision. 
They do feel that the bill will be detailed and spell it out, and will 
probably be presented to the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, or the House Merchant Marine andFisheries Committee, when 
that is introduced, then it can be discussed on its own merits, and not 
section 13, which merely states that someone should have discretionary 
power. 

Frankly, these men, because of what they consider to be an arbitrary 
adjustment in ranks and ratings, are very fearful of this one pro- 
vision, to adjust or to prescribe pay and allowances. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would it sum it up correctly to say that you are will- 
ing to take your chances with your lawsuit and the proposed legis- 
lation ? 

Mr. Watsu. I don’t think the lawsuit enters into it, as such, al- 
though I think a committee, having the result of a court decision for 
or against the men concerned, would particularly, with the declaratory 
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judgment, have something to go by. The court could say these men 
should never have been under. the Military Pay Act, or they should 
never have been given the civil-service pension, or maybe they have 
been civilian em loyees all along, but there has been no judicial deter- 
mination of section 216 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act, and we feel 
section 13, added to the current confusion, would make things worse. 

The attitude of the men in that, when the bill is presented in full 
detail, that is, this draft legislation, that it stand on its merits and let 
it go at that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I say for the record, to my knowledge the 
Department of Defense did not ask that it be included. It was in- 
cluded by the Bureau of the Budget at the request of the Department 
of Commerce. No one should feel that the Department of Defense, 
to my knowledge, had anything to do with this provision with regard 
to the Merchant Marine Ac: ademy. 

Mr. Watsu. That is generally understood. 

Mr, Gavin. It is your recommendation that that section be elimi- 
nated ? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Without adding to an already confusing situation ? 

Mr. WatsH. Yes, when the other bill is introduced with everything 
spelled out that can be considered on its own merits. 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I insert in the record at this point a letter 
from Mr. Kenneth Lowe, of the 35th Legislative Assembly of the 
State of North Dakota, in connection with section 13 of the proposed 
legislation, in which he strongly endorses the proposal that Mr. Walsh 
has made, and copies of other letters received or sent by the Associ- 
ation of Parents and Friends of Kings Point ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, they will be in the record. 

Mr. Waxsu. I wish to thank the committee for hearing me out of 
turn. I have been caught in blizzards and now I return to sunny 
California. 

(The letters are as follows :) 

Lone BEACH, CALi¥r., March 23, 1958. 
Hovuse ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 


Subcommittee on Military Pay, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN KILDAY: You may recall my testimony against section 13, 
H. R. 9979, on February 27, 1958. I have no way of knowing how many college 
teachers your committee has heard in recent years. With some 19 years of 
college teaching behind me, the last 11 of them in teaching United States history 
and government at the United States Merchant Marine Academy, I find it 
difficult to express to you and your committee my feelings after your kind 
treatment of February 27. That a civilian with no political connections could 
be heard out of turn immediately after the highest ranking officials of the 
Department of Defense had given their testimony, was to me inspiring, hard 
bitten as I am parliamentary wise. I was permitted to appear before your com- 
mittee as an equal with the representative of the Department of Commerce 
who was opposing my point of view; I know you have similar situations every 
day, but it gave me a renewed faith in our legislative procedures. 

On March 6, 1958, there was introduced into the Senate, 8S. 3407, by Senator 
Magnuson at the request of the Secretary of Commerce. A similar House bill 
by now has also been introduced. These bills are designed “to establish suitable 
personnel policies” for the faculty and administrative staff of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy. What, then, was the purpose of the Department 
of Commerce in causing section 13 in H. R. 9979? This is, I think, another 
reason for the rejection of section 13 by your committee. 

I am attaching for your information a copy of a decision, by Judge Madden 
of the United States Court of Claims, dated March 5, 1958, in the case of James 
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P. Walsh, et al v. The United States (C. A. 145-56), which indicates that the 
court has serious doubts as to the legality of certain personnel actions of the 
Maritime Administration and the Department of Commerce. I am not impressed 
by the efforts of the Department of Commerce to seek legal sanction for their 
highly questionable personnel actions, by causing to be attached to the generally 
laudable Cordiner bill section 13, which would grant to the Maritime Administra- 
tion carte blanche to regularize its past errors. This is, I feel, further reason 
why section 13 should be deleted. 

If it is not to late I would like this letter and enclosure made a supplement 
of my testimony of February 27, 1958. Thank you for your many kindnesses. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES P. WALSH. 


IN THE UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 
No. 146-56 
(DECIDED MARCH 5, 1958) 
JAMES P. WALSH ET AL V. THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Car! L. Shipley for the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Samuel Resnicoff was on the brief. 

Mr. Kendall M. Barnes, with whom was Mr. Assistant Attorney General George 
Cochran Doub, for the defendant. Mrs. Sondra K. Slade was on the briefs. 


ON PLAINTIFFS AND DEFENDANT'S MOTIONS FOR SUMMARY JUDGEMENT 


Madden, Jupar, delivered the opinion of the court : 

The plaintiffs sue to recover the pay of which they were deprived by a re- 
evaluation of their positions as administrative enrollees in the United States 
Maritime Service, assigned for duty to the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, Mew York. They allege that the reevaluation of their 
positions, reducing their pay, was made according to the provisions and standards 
of the Classification Act of 1949 (68 Stat. 954, 958, 5 U. S. C. 1071, 1101 (b)), 
which act is not applicable to their positions, and was made in violation of the 
provisions of section 216 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended 
(58 Stat. 1182-3, 46 U.S. C. 1126 (a) ). 

Section 216 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1986 authorizes the United 

States Maritime Commission— 
“to establish and maintain (under such rules and regulations as the Maritime 
Commission may prescribe) the United States Maritime Service as a voluntary 
organization for the training of citizens of the United States to serve as licensed 
and unlicensed personnel on American merchant vessels. The Commission is 
authorized to determine the number of persons to be enrolled in the said service, 
to fix the rates of pay of such persons, and to prescribe such courses and periods 
of training as, in its discretion, is necessary to maintain a trained and efficient 
merchant marine personel. The ranks, grades, and ratings for the personnel 
of the said Service shall be the same as are now or shall hereafter be prescribed 
for the personnel of the Coast Guard.” 

The United States Merchant Marine was created by the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 (52 Stat. 965), which provided, among other things, for training crew- 
men for merchant vessels, At first the Maritime Commission made contracts 
with shipping companies which were operating Government ships as managing 
agents, or with companies subsidized by the Government, to accept trainees as 
cadet seamen. Later the Commission was authorized by section 216 (a) quoted 
above, to engage directly in training officers and crewmen for merchant ships. 
Pursuant to this authority, the Commission in 1942 established the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at King’s Point, New York. 

The ranks, grades, and ratings of the staff of the Academy were established 
and had their early development during World War IT, and were not reexam- 
ined or reevaluated during the succeeding years. In 1953 preliminary investiga- 
tions by the Maritime Administration, which had succeeded to the functions 
of the Maritime Commission, indicated that there were serious discrepancies be- 
tween the work actnally performed by the members of the staff of the Academy, 
and the ranks and ratings held by them. The Administration therefore ordered 
a survey and reevaluation of the positions in which the staff members were 
working 
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As a result of the survey, higher ranks and ratings were assigned to some 44 
positions, and the holders of these positions thereby became entitled to higher 
ranks and higher pay. The positions of 101 persons were left unchang¢d and 
those of 128 persons were downgraded, the holders of those 128 positions thus 
receiving reductions in rank and pay. The 91 plaintiffs in this case were among 
those adversely effected by the reevaluation of their positions. 

It appears from the briefs, and from the papers and documents submitted, 
that the reevaluaiton of the positions of the plaintiffs was made according to the 
standards used for classifying civilian Government positions covered by the 
Classification Act. Those are, no doubt, excellent standards, developed scientifi- 
eally and through long experience. They may indeed fit the positions to the at- 
tached rank and pay better than the standards in use by the Coast Guard. But 
the Government concedes, contrary to the position of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and in accord with the position of the General Accounting Office and the 
Maritime Administrator, that the staff of the Merchant Marine Academy are 
not subject, to the Classification Act, but are governed in their employment by 
section 216 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act. 

Section 216 (a), as we have seen, says: 

“The ranks, grades, and ratings for the personnel of the said (United States 
Maritime) Service shall be the same as are now or shall hereafter be prescribed 
for the personnel of the Coast Guard.” 

To be sure, section 216 (a) authorizes the Maritime Commission (now the 
Administration) to fix the rates of pay of the enrollees, and published regula- 
tions provide as follows: 

“16. C. F. R. 310.59b: Personnel for administrative or instructor duty with 
the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps may be enrolled in the United 
States Maritime Service at grades designated by the Supervisor with the ap- 
proval of the assistant Deputy Administrator.” 

46 C. F. R. 310.16: AUTHORITY OF COMMANDANT. In compliance with 
applicable Federal statutes and subject to the regulations prescribed by the 
Administration, the commandant is authorized * * * (d) To establish and 
regulate the ranks, grades, and ratings of enrollees in the service; * * * ”. 

The Commandant acted under the last quoted regulation in reevaluating the 
positions. But he caused it to be done according to the standards of the Clas- 
sification Act, and not so far as appears, according to the standards of the Coast 
Guard. If the regulations are interpreted as giving the Commandant the power 
to disregard the Coast Guard standards, they contradict section 216 (a) and are 
to that extent invalid. And we think that the authority, given to the Commis- 
sion by section 216 (a) itself, to fix the rates of pay of the enrollees, are not in- 
tended as an authorization to disregard the immediately following language 
about the Coast Guard standards. 

Unless the status assigned to the positions in the reevaluation happened to 
eoincide with that of comparable positions in the Coast Guard, we think the 
reevaluation was illegal and that persons who were prejudiced by it may 
recover. We deny the motions of both parties so that the facts may be put in 
evidence. We do not now consider the Government’s contention that some of 
the plaintiffs failed to exhaust their administrative remedies. The facts in that 
regard will also be developed at the trial. 

The plaintiff's and the defendant’s motions for summary judgment are 
denied. 

It is so ordered. 

Laramore, JupDGE; Littleton, JupGE; and Jones, CHIEF JUDGE, concur. 

Whitaker, JupGr, took no part in the consideration and decision of this case. 


GRAND Forks, N. DAK., February 24, 1958. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE VINSON: Thank you for your letter of February 5, 1958, 
regarding Senate bill 3081. 

I understand hearings on this bill are in progress at the present time, and I 
should like to ask that this and enclosed letters be made a part of the House 
committee record. 

We in this section of the country feel that with the opening, in the future, 
of the St. Lawrence Waterway to oceangoing ships we will become involved in 
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considerable increased activity in ocean commerce, and this naturally will in 
turn require more highly trained and competent officers of the merchant marine. 

Therefore, I am again requesting the deletion of section 14 of S. 3081, and 
also of section 13 of H. R. 9979, which, as I understand it, is similar to the 
Senate bill. 

My interest is, as stated previously, in Kings Point Merchant Marine Academy 
and the officers and enlisted men and staff being eligible to qualify under exist- 
ing legislation for the pay increase given other Federal employees. 

I trust the enclosed letters which I requested asking information regarding 
the benefits we may anticipate by the St. Lawrence seaway may be of interest 
to your committee, and they may see fit to make these letters a part of your 
record. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH C. LOWE. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1958. 
Representative KENNETH C. LOWE, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Dear Mr. Lowe: You inquired as to how the opening of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way will benefit the flour industry and particularly the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator. 

Ever since we lost the package freight service on the Great Lakes our mill has 
been discriminated against in the shipment of flour to the eastern market. This 
amounts to considerable, since we are now forced to use all-rail service while 
the mills at Buffalo can ship their wheat by boat. This difference would be about 
40 cents a hundred; consequently the Buffalo mills have that much advantage 
over the North Dakota Mill and Elevator in the selling of flour in that market. 
We believe that if and when the St. Lawrence seaway is opened there should be 
enough interest for the return of the package freight service and consequently 
that would be the big thing for our mill. 

While this is true of flour, there is no question that it does affect other indus- 
tries in this area also. It may mean a tremendous growth in the dairy industry 
of our area. We hope that this service can come back as soon as possible, as it 
does have a tremendous effect on our welfare. 

Anything that can be done by our representatives in Washington to hasten 
this process and get the St. Lawrence seaway should be done. We hope that 
they are working diligently on it at all times. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. R. Fossen, 
General Manager. 


GRAND ForKS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., February 22, 1958. 
Mr. KENNETH C. LOWE, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Dear Mr. Lowe: This letter has reference to your inquiry relative the potential 
effects of the St. Lawrence seaway on the economy of Grand Forks and its trade 
area. 

As you know, for many years Grand Forks and the State of North Dakota has 
supported the seaway. We were most happy when the seaway became an 
actuality. Generally speaking, the proximate availability of water transporta- 
tion has always enhanced the economy of any area. The seaway will place 
eastern North Dakota within 290 miles of world commerce. 

This area is a heavy producer of agricultural commodities. For many years 
our problem has been one of transportation. As you know, surface transporta- 
tion is expensive. It costs us about $1.15 to ship a sack of flour to New York 
City. With the advent of the seaway, we expect this cost will be substantially 
reduced. Similarly, eastern North Dakota and western Minnesota are the third 
largest late producing area of potatoes in the Nation. We feel the water trans- 
portation which will become available at Duluth, Minn., will assist in finding 
outlets for this crop at lower transportation costs. 

Before the war (World War II) we had package freight service on the lakes. 
Since that time this service has not been available. However, at that time we 
saved 9 cents a sack on freight on flour, 15 cents per hundredweight on wool, 
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22 cents per hundredweight on dairy products. The first-class rate, westbound, 
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on manufactured goods was 30 cents per hundredweight lower via rail-lake-rail 
than all-rail. This resulted in substantial savings on westbound movement of 
manufactured articles. 

We hope, with the development of the seaway, that package service will again 
return to the lakes. In addition, there will also become available foreign and 
domestic registry boats that have access to salt water so that we can get this 
service not only on the lakes, but to the eastern seaboard, as well as foreign. 

Everything considered, we stand to gain a lot by the seaway. Instead of 
being a land-locked area, located in the heart of the continent, we will become 
quite proximate to a seaport. 

I know volumes could be written on this subject. I trust the above will prove 
of some value to you in appraising this situation. 

Very truly yours, 
E. J. HANSON, Traffic Director. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
February 6, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN A. LEONARD, 
Bronag, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Leonarp: I have your recent communication with respect to sec- 
tion 14 of Senate bill 3081, affecting personnel of the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. Although I am not a member of the Senate Committee on the 
Armed Services, which has immediate cognizance of the bill, I have been pleased 
to call your protest to the attention of my colleagues who serve on that committee. 

Prior to receipt of your communication, my office had already initiated in- 
quiries as to the origin, meaning, and effect of this section of the proposed legis- 
lation. I shall be happy to advise you further when I have a report in response 
to these inquiries. 

Senate committee hearings on the military pay bill are expected to begin later 
this month. Please know that I am following this matter very closely and will 
do everything I can to assure that there shall be no discrimination against the 
Merchant Marine Academy in the legislation as finally approved by the Senate. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
InvING M. IvEs. 


Aveusta, Ga., February 20, 1958. 
Re H. R. 9979. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. VINSON: I am advised by your illustrious associate, Paul Brown, 
that the House Armed Services Committee of which you are chairman is now in 
the process of having hearings on the above bill. 

As a friend of the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
Long Island, N. Y., I am writing to ask your full efforts in behalf of the removal 
from H. R. 9979 of the text of section 13. This discriminatory legislation would 
deprive the United States Maritime Service, which provides the teaching and 
supporting staffs of the Merchant Marine Academy, of the benefits of the Uni- 
formed Services Pay Computation Act. 

Since it was founded in 1941, the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
has been staffed by officers and enlisted men of the Maritime Service, who have 
always been paid according to the provisions of the United States Coast Guard 
pay bills. 

The academy was granted permanent status by congressional action in Febru- 
ary 1956, and it hardly seems consistent with the intent of the Congress to im- 
prove the status of the academy that the staff should be deprived of the benefits 
of the statutory pay scales as proposed in the pending bill (H. R. 9979). 

It has been reported that the Secretary of Commerce has no objection to hay- 
ing section 13 removed from H. R. 9979. I would appreciate your efforts to ae- 
complish this result. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN R. HAL, Jr. 
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Avuausta, GaA., February 13, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: I am writing to ask your efforts in behalf of the re- 
moval from Senate bill 3081 of the entire text of section 14, which would deprive 
the United States Maritime Service of the benefits of the Uniformed Services 

’ay Computation Act. 

Since it was established to train American citizens for service in American 
merchant vessels, the personnel of the United States Maritime Service have 
staffed the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, Long 
Island, N. Y. This small but highly qualified group of devoted public servants 
have been compensated throughout the history of the Maritime Service accord- 
ing to the pay scales of the United States Coast Guard. The action in removing 
them from the statutory provisions for pay is discriminatory, and not calcu- 
lated to increase the morale or sense of dedication of the 227 officers and enlisted 
men of the academy staff. 

It is reported that the Secretary of Commerce is willing to have section 14 
removed from the bill. Under the circumstances, your assistance in accomplish- 
ing this result will be very much appreciated, and will have the effect of re- 
taining the personnel of the Maritime Service under the uniformed services pay 
scales. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. HALL, Jr. 


Houston, Tex., February 12, 1958. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Your attention is respectfully directed to Senate 
bill 3081, section 14, in which Federal Academy uniformed personnel are ex- 
cluded from proposed uniformed services pay increases, the net effect being to 
discourage deserving career teachers and staff of Federal educational institu- 
tions by withholding pay raises which are granted to other governmental em- 
ployees. 

Section 14 being a further discrimination against Kings Point (United States 
Merchant Marine Academy) officers and enlisted men, it therefore poses a 
serious threat to the academy’s future as a recognized collegiate institution and 
to its role in national defense. 

Section 14 of Senate bill 3081 should therefore be deleted to qualify Kings 
Point personnel by existing legislation, so that a qualified Federal Academy 
will not be hampered by inefficient or inadequate teaching personnel at a time 
when our country’s security is at stake. 

As a teacher myself and as one vitally interested in educating the youth of 
America, and particularly in the effective administration of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy at King Point, I want to go on record as favoring 
deletion of section 14 of Senate bill 3081 on which hearings begin February 15, 
1958. 

Very truly yours, 
Lesuie A. OUTTERSON, 
Chairman, Texas Division, Association of 
Parents and Friends of Kings Point. 


House OF RFPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1958. 
Mr. AARON EISENBERG, 
Newark, N.J. 

Dear Aaron: It was nice to hear from you again, and appreciate your com- 
inents regarding section 14 of S. 3081, a bill to change the method of computing 
basic pay for members of the uniformed services, to provide term retention 
contracts for Reserve officers, etc. 

I shall certainly be glad to give this proposed legislation every consideration 
in committee and on the floor of the House. 

Virginia and I will be glad to see you whenever you come to Philadelphia. 
Best regards to both of you. 

Sincerely, 


JAMES A. BYRNE, M. C. 
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House OF RFPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1958. 
Mr. Epwarp J. Rauc#H, 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Dear MR. RAavucH: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of February 4 
with special reference to section 14 of Senate bill 3081, known as the Armed 
Forces pay bill. 

In reply, I wish to thank you for writing to me on this matter which is of 
great interest to me. 

As you know I am no longer on the Committee on Armed Services, having 
relinquished that post to accept a post on the Judiciary Committee at the be- 
ginning of this Congress. However, I shall be glad to speak to the members of 
the committee urging that section 14 be deleted from the bill. 

With kind wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER HOLTZMAN. 


House OF RFPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1958. 
Mr. and Mrs. ALEXANDER WIND, Sr., 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


Dear Mr. AND Mrs. Winp: Thank you very much for your letter with further 
reference to conditions existing at the Merchant Marine Academy. 

I will look forward to receiving the copy of the report of the Board of Visitors 
you are sending me, and after it is received, I will go into this matter further 
with the committee in the light of the information you have just furnished me. 

Thank you again, and best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut G. Rogers, M. C. 


HovuseE OF RFPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1958. 
Mr. Joun S. KENDALL, 
Floral Park, Long Island, N. Y. 


DeaR PROFESSOR KENDALL: It was indeed a pleasure to receive your letter of 
February 7. I can’t tell you how much I appreciate your very kind remarks about 
my work here. 

I often think about my days at Tulane and I do recall with much pleasure 
my classes with you. 

I greatly appreciate having the benefit of your thinking on Senate bill 3081 
and the House companion measure, H. R. 9979. You may be interested in 
knowing that hearings are scheduled to begin on this legislation before the House 
Committee on Armed Services on February 17. I intend to follow them very 
closely and I am certain your views will be of great value to when this bill 
reaches the floor of the House. 

I am also referring your letter to the members of the Committee on Armed 
Services as I know they will find it very helpful in their deliberations. 

It is good to hear from you and I hope that if you are ever in Washington you 
will drop by my office for a visit. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


HALE Boaas, M. C. 


Ciry or NEw YORK, 
MUNICIPAL COURT, 
BorouGH OF BROOKLYN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 18, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN J. Rooney, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR JACK: Hearings will begin next week on Senate bill 3081 which in section 
14 contains a provision to eliminate the uniformed officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point from the proposed 
uniformed services pay increases. The House counterpart of this bill is H. R. 
9979, section 13. 

This discriminatory piece of otherwise worthy legislation jeopardizes the 
academic standing of a vital service educational institution by removing its top- 
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notch uniformed staff and faculty from within their present protection of the 
framework of existing legislation governing pay of uniformed personnel. 

Needless to say, the injustice of section 14 is apparent and needs little dis- 
cussion. Because of my interest in national defense and my particularly personal 
interest in the welfare of Kings Point, as a personal favor to me, I urgently ask 
your wholehearted and active support to remove section 14 and its House counter- 
part section 13 at the earliest possible moment so that the uniformed personnel of 
Kings Point shall not unnecessarily become demoralized. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
HAROLD J. MCLAUGHLIN, Justice. 


City or NEw YOrK, 
MUNICIPAL CouRT, 
BoroUGH OF BROOKLYN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 18, 1958. 
Hon. HERBERT ZELENKO, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR HERB: Hearings will begin next week on Senate bill 3081 which in section 
14 contains a provision to eliminate the uniformed officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point from the proposed 
uniformed services pay increases. The House counterpart of this bill is H. R. 
9979, section 13. 

This discriminatory piece of otherwise worthy legislation jeopardizes the 
academic standing of a vital service educational institution by removing its top- 
notch uniformed staff and faculty from within their present protection of the 
framework of existing legislation governing pay of uniformed personnel. 

Needless to say, the injustice of section 14 is apparent and needs little dis- 
cussion. Because of my interest in national defense and my particularly personal 
interest in the welfare of Kings Point, as a personal favor to me, I urgently ask 
your wholehearted and active support to remove section 14 and its House counter- 
part section 13 at the earliest possible moment so that the uniformed personnel of 
Kings Point shall not unnecessarily become demoralized. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
Haroitp J. MCLAUGHLIN, Justice. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
February 12, 1958. 
Hon. KENNETH C. LOWE, 
frand Forks, N. Dak. 


Dear Mr. Lowe: Thank you for your letter of February 2 concerning the pay 
increase for instructors at the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point. 

I am taking this up with the committee and your views will also be made a part 
of the record with respect to this raise. I am delighted to have the clipping 
concerning your boys and I surely can appreciate your interest in this matter. 
They look like fine fellows and you must be very proud of them. 

If there is ever any other way in which you feel I may be of assistance to you 
down here be sure to let me know. 

With just every good wish and my kindest regard, I am 

Sincerely, 
BILt LANGER. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
February 4, 1958. 
Hon. KENNETH C. LOWE, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Dear Ken: Many thanks for your good letter of February 2. It was real nice 
hearing from you again, and I think you make a very good point in defense of 
the personnel at the Kings Point Academy. 
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They certainly are being overlooked in S. 3081, and I will be very happy to 
contact the members of the Armed Services Committees of both the House and 
the Senate. 

Thank you again for your letter, Ken. I appreciate your calling this matter 
to my attention. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON R. Young. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1958. 
Mr. Rosert H. WILLIAMS, 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Deak Mr. WILLIAMs: This will acknowledge with thanks your letter of the 
5th commenting on S. 3081, a bill providing pay increases for members of the 
armed services. 

I can see no justification for denying the benefits of this legislation to per- 
sonnel] of the United States Merchant Marine Academy and I shall be glad to 
look into the matter. 

I can, of course, appreciate your personal interest because of the effect on your 
son, but I do agree that the section you refer to seems discriminatory. 

Thank you for calling it my attention. I appreciate hearing from you. 

Kindest regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Ceci, M. HARDEN. 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., February 4, 1958. 
Hon. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR REVERCOMB: I understand that under section 14 of proposed 
Senate bill 3081, uniformed personnel of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy are excluded from uniformed services pay increase to be provided by 
the bill. 

The withholding of pay raises granted other Government employees is cer- 
tainly discriminatory to Kings Point officers and enlisted men and would be a 
sharp discouragement to worthy teachers and staff members of this Government 
institution. Such a measure ignores the current recognition of the vital role of 
education to national security and is a serious threat to the Academy’s future 
as a recognized collegiate institution and to its role in national defense. 

For the above reasons, I strenuously protest section 14 of S. 3081 and ask 
that it be deleted to qualify Kings Point personnel. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. GREEN. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1958. 
Mr. Rospert H. WILLIAMS, 
Noblesville, Ind. 

DEAR Mr. WitiiaMs: Thank you for your letter of February 5, 1958, express- 
ing your interest in S. 3081 to change the method of computing basic pay for 
members of the uniformed services. 

I am not a member of the Committee on Armed Services, therefore, I don’t 
get a chance to vote until the bill reaches the floor of the Senate. 

I am, therefore, taking the liberty of making your views known to members of 
the committee so they may have the benefit of your remarks for their study. 

Would this legislation reach the floor when I may cast my vote, you may be 
sure that I will have your views in mind. 

I am enclosing a copy of 8S. 3081. 

It was a pleasure hearing from you and I hope you will continue to keep me 
advised of your thinking in matters of interest to you. 


HoMER E. CaPpenarr. 
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NOBLESVILLE, INb., February 5, 1958. 


Subject : Senate bill 3081, section 14, relating to exclusion of uniformed service 
pay increase for uniformed personnel of United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 

Senator HoMer E. CAPEHART, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: It is My understanding that section 14 of the above 
bill excludes all uniformed personnel of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy from proposed uniformed services, pay increases that may be granted 
to other Government employees. 

As you know, the Academy is a major training center for deck and engineering 
officers of our expanding merchant marine and the Navy. Kings Point has made 
an excellent record even though it has been handicapped by low-budget allow- 
ances, 

This sort of discrimination poses a serious threat to the Academy’s future 
as a recognized collegiate institution and its role in national! defense. 

In the past, those States along the seaboard have been more directly concerned 
with Academy affairs due to their close proximity to shipping. However, we 
people in Indiana and the Midwest will be very close to the activities involving 
sea commerce when the waterway is opened for oceangoing vessels to the Great 
Lakes. 

My son, John Williams, of whom I am very proud, is in his third year at Kings 
Point—thus explaining my interest, which may seem to you to be selfish. How- 
ever, as far as I know, John is the only cadet from Indiana in the second-, third-, 
or fourth-year classes. I do not know if there are cadets from Indiana in the 
first-year class. 

Therefore, I believe that we, as Hoosiers, should take more interest in this 
school by encouragement of the enrollment of Indiana’s full quota of students, 
and the careful scrutiny of any proposal such as section 14 which could affect 
the standing and effectiveness of the Academy as an educational institution. 

If, in your thinking, you find that you agree that section 14 of Senate bill 3081 
is discriminating and unjustified, any assistance you could give in deleting this 
section would be appreciated by those who believe in and admire Kings Point and 
the work they are doing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roswerr H. WILLIAMS. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1958. 
Mr. HENRY J. V. WERNER, 
President, Association of Parents and Friends of Kings Point, 
Douglaston, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. WERNER: This will acknowledge receipt of your telegram of February 
1, 1958, expressing your views with regard to pending legislation relating to the 
United States Maritime Service. 

As you well know, I have always manifested considerable interest in any 
problems pertaining to the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., and you may be assured that your observations concerning the 
legislation mentioned in your telegram will have my earnest consideration and 
attention. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. ROONPY. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1958. 
Mr. Henry J. V. WERNER, 
President, Association of Parents and Friends of Kings Point, 
Douglaston, N. Y. 
DeAR Mr. WERNER: I have discussed at length S. 3081 with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Forces, particularly with reference to section 14. 
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Frankly, it is too early to tell what the committee intends to recommend. They 
are planning on scheduling hearings to begin the latter part of this month, 
The hearings will be open, and if you care to appear in person or present a state- 
ment, I shall be glad to arrange it for you. 

Meantime, you may be sure that I am doing everything possible to preserve the 
status of the personnel at Kings Point. You may be assured of my complete 
cooperation and I would welcome any suggestions you may have. 

With kind regards, I am 

Cordially, 
Francis E. Dorn. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1958. 
Mr. HeNry J. V. WERNER, 
President, Association of Parents and Friends of Kings Point, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

DEAR MR. WERNER: I received and appreciate your telegram urging my con- 
sideration of section 14 of S. 3081, to change the method of computing basic pay 
for members of the uniformed services, to provide term retention contracts for 
Reserve officers, and for other purposes. 

I shall certainly be glad to give this proposed legislation every attention in 
committee and on the floor of the House. 

Thank you for writing me. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES A. BYRNE, Member of Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1958. 
Mr. Henry J. V. WERNER, 
President, Association of Parents and Friends of Kings Point, 
Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. WERNER: This will acknowledge receipt of your telegram of recent 
date regarding your opposition to section 14 of S. 3081. 

The Senate Committee on Armed Services advises that they expect to hold 
hearings on this bill, but to date they have not been scheduled. If you care 
to appear before the committee in opposition to section 14 or to file a statement 
for the record, you should contact the committee and ask that you be notified when 
the hearings are scheduled. 

You are, of course, aware of my keen interest in the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, and you may be sure that I will follow this legislation closely 
and any other that may come up which affects the Academy. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. Boscu, Member of Congress. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
February 21, 1958. 
Mr. Henry J. V. WERNER, 
President, Association of Parents and Friends of Kings Point, 
Douglaston, N. ¥. 

Deak Mr. WERNER: This will acknowledge your letter of February 19. I 
believe you have already received my letter sent earlier today with respect to 
your telegram, and the action taken as a result. 

I was very pleased to have your report, based on your son’s experience, which 
indicates the high quality of Kings Point graduates. 

Sincerely yours, 


Irvine M. IvEs. 
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. UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


February 11, 1958. 
Mr. Henry J. V. WERNER, 


President, Association of Parents and Friends of Kings Point, 
Flushing, N.Y. 

DEAR Mr. WERNER: Thank you very much for your recent telegram calling 
my attention to section 14 of 8S. 3081. I will certainly keep your recommenda- 
tions in mind when the military pay bill is considered by the Senate. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
February 18, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN R. HALL, Jr., 
Augusta, Ga. 


DEAR FRIEND HALL: Thank you for your letter of February 13 in the interest 
of removing the entire text of section 14 from §. 3081. 

This measure was introduced by my senior colleague, Senator Richard B. 
Russell, and comes before the Senate Armed Services Committee of which he 
is chairman. 

Since I am not a member of the Senate Armed Services Committee, I will have 
no voice in this matter until and unless the bill is reported to the full Senate 
for action. Therefore, I am taking the liberty of forwarding your letter to 
Senator Russell in order that the members and staff of his committee might 
have the benefit of your views in this regard. 

I value Senator Russell’s judgment very highly in matters of this nature 
and you may be assured that I will be guided in this instance by the conclusions 
and recommendations of his committee. 

It is always a pleasure to hear from my friends in Georgia regarding matters 


before the Congress and I appreciate your thoughtfulness in writing to me. 
Please call on me whenever I can serve you. 
With every good wish, I am 
Sincerely, 


HERMAN E. TALMADGE. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
February 21, 1958. 
Mr. Henry J. V. WERNER, 
President, Association of Parents and Friends of Kings Point, 
Douglaston, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. WERNER: I have your telegram of February 19 with respect to dele- 
tion of section 14 of S. 3081. Enclosed you will find copies of letters I have 
written as a result to Senators Stennis and Saltonstall, the chairman and rank- 
ing Republican member, respectively, of the subcommittee which will begin 
its hearing on S. 3081 next Tuesday. 

I am advised that these hearings will last all day Tuesday, February 25, and 
half a day on Thursday, February 27. The matter will then go over until 
the following week. 

I am also advised that members of the subcommittee intend to question De- 
fense and Commerce Department witnesses closely on section 14. This phase 
of the bill is not expected to be reached in the subcommittee proceeding until 
the latter part of the week of March 3. 

It is my understanding that the subcommittee does not plan to request per- 
sonal testimony from yourself or the association, feeling that the protests and 
statements now placed on the subcommittee record should suffice. If, however, 
you should desire to testify, and will initiate such a request, I am confident that 
appropriate arrangements can be made, probably toward the latter part of the 
week of March 3. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING M. IVEs. 
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FEBRUARY 21, 1958, 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR LEVERETT: When the subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee 
holds hearings next week and the following week on 8S. 3081, I hope you and your 
colleagues on the subcommittee will give most serious consideration to deletion 
of section 14. 

I enclose for your information and consideration a copy of a telegram from 
Mr. Henry J. V. Werner, which states the grounds for opposition to section 14. 
This telegram is representative of a number of other protests I have received 
from constituents directly concerned. 

It does appear to me that section 14 vests administrative authority unneces- 
sarily, pending the passage of appropriate Academy personnel legislation, and 
opens the way to discrimination against Merchant Marine Academy personnel. 

I shall very much appreciate your giving this matter favorable consideration, 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
IrnvING M. Ives. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1958, 
Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR JOHN: When the subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee holds 
hearings next week and the following week on S. 3081, I hope you and your 
colleagues on the subcommittee will give most serious consideration to deletion 
of section 14. 

I enclose for your information and consideration a copy of a telegram from 
Mr. Henry J. V. Werner, which states the grounds for opposition to section 14. 
This telegram is representative of a number of other protests I have received 
from constituents directly concerned. 

It does appear to me that section 14 vests administrative authority unneces- 
sarily, pending the passage of appropriate Academy personnel legislation, and 
opens the way to discrimination against Merchant Marine Academy personnel. 

I shall very much appreciate your giving this matter favorable consideration. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING M. Ives. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C... February 11, 1958. 
Mr. and Mrs. ALEXANDER WIND, Sr., 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


DEAR Mr. AND Mrs. Wind: Thank you for your letter of February 3, 1958, ask- 
ing us to do what we can to delete section 14 from S. 3081 on the ground that it 
discriminates against the officers and enlisted men at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point. 

The Department of Defense has no jurisdiction over the merchant marine. It 
is under the jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce and accordingly we 
have forwarded your letter to the Secretary of that Department for appropriate 
action. 

We should like to point out that section 14 does not, itself, deprive the mer- 
chant marine of the benefits that the bill provides for members of the Armed 
Forces. It simply leaves the matter of pay to the discretion of the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

We thank you for the interest that prompted you to write us on the important 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 


F. Reep DICKERSON, 
Deputy Assistant Gencral Counsel (Manpoircr, Personnel and Reserve), 
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Unirrp STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
February 21, 1958. 
Mr. Henry J. V. WERNER, 
President, Association of Parents and Friends of Kingspoint, 
Douglaston, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Werner: [I have your telegram of February 19 with respect to 
deletion of section 14 of S. 3081. Enclosed you will find copies of letters I have 
written as a result to Senators Stennis and Saltonstall, the chairman and rank- 
ing Republican member, respectively, of the subcommittee which will begin its 
hearings on S. 3081 next Tuesday. 

I am advised that these hearings will last all day Tuesday, February 25, and 
half a day on Thursday, February 27. The matter will then go over until the 
following week. 

I am also advised that members of the subcommittee intend to question Defense 
and Commerce Department witnesses closely on section 14. This phase of the 
bill is not expected to be reached, in the subcommittee proceedings, until the 
latter part of the week of March 3. 

It is my understanding that the subcommittee does not plan to request per- 
sonal testimony from yourself or the association, feeling that the protests and 
statements now placed on the subcommittee record should suffice. If, however, 
you should desire to testify, and will initiate such a request, I am confident that 
appropriate arrangements can be made, probably toward the latter part of 
the week of March 3. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING M. Ives. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1958. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Leveretr: When the subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee 
holds hearings next week and the following week on 8S. 3081, I hope you and 
your colleagues on the subcommittee will give most serious consideration to 
deletion of section 14. 

[ enclose for your information and consideration a copy of a telegram from 
Mr. Henry J. V. Werner which states the grounds for opposition to section 14. 
This telegram is representative of a number of other protests I have received 
from constituents directly concerned. 

It does appeur to me that section 14 vests administrative authority unneces 
sarily, pending the passage of appropriate Academy personnel legislation, and 
opens the way to discrimination against Merchant Marine Academy personnel. 

I shall very much appreciate your giving this matter favorable consideration. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING M. Ives. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear JouHN: When the subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee holds 
hearings next week and the following week on 8S. 3081, I hope you and your 
colleagues on the subcommittee will give most serious consideration to deletion 
of section 14. 

I enclose for your information and consideration a copy of a telegram from 
Mr. Henry J. V. Werner which states the grounds for opposition to section 14. 
This telegram is representative of a number of other protests I have received 
from constituents directly concerned. 

It does appear to me that section 14 vests administrative authority unneces 
sarily, pending the passage of appropriate Academy personnel legislation, and 
opens the way to discrimination against Merchant Marine Academy personnel. 

T shall very much appreciate your giving this matter favorable consideration. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING M. IvEs. 
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FEBRUARY 25, 1958. 
From: Enlisted men, United States Maritime Service. 
To: Executive officer, United States Merchant Marine Academy. 
Subject : Conversion, proposed personnel. 


1. In order to assist the executive officer and the committee, formed to present 
the views of nonfaculty staff members, the enlisted men submit the following to 
guide the executive officer and said committee in assaying the feelings of the 
enlisted men with the request that these feelings be forwarded to the officials 
of the Maritime Administration: 

(a) The reasons for the proposals to change the pay and allowance status 
of the enlisted men of the United States Maritime Service from that of 
the military to that of classified civil service are unclear, especially in light 
of the proposed increase in military pay. 

(b) That the enlisted men collectively and individually believe that the 
best interests of the Academy lie in making the military aspects of the 
training as strongly military as possible. 

(c) That efforts to clarify or change the personnel system at Kings Point 
should be directed toward strengthening and improving the Maritime Service. 

2. The items listed above are respectfully and earnestly submitted with the 
fervent hope that they will aid the executive officer and others in bringing about 
equable solutions to personnel problems. 

Clifford F. Henes, Michael J. Linden, Anton Daniels, William Winkler, 
Robert F. Brazeil, Patrick C. Norton, W. E. Stay, Joseph P. 
McCormack, Elbert' H. Hewett, Relius Perkins, Louis Horn, 
Charles H. Hollis, Daniel F. Arbone, Michael Iwanuk, James E. 
Barton, Harry A. Archer, John Henry Ivan, Alexander Ganaway, 
Frederick Sloboda, Benjamin Multer, Irving A. Munda, Rolland 
William Herbert, Walter F. Harris, Robert T. Whyte, Eddie 
Welch, James Upson, D. Alexander, Paul W. Tripner, Frederick 
A. Beusse, Ernest K. Kruger, Alexander Hamilton, Louis J. 
Sferazo, Charles Gimpelson, Mateo Hinaut, John Paradisen, A. 
Bland, A. P. Rasmussen, R. Feron, E. Kruzik, Harry Lind, Stanley 
Orth, Theodore Jerry, H. Johnson, Joseph J. Hartmann, Henry A. 
Mack, Tom Bush, Joseph V. Ciancio, Raymond F. Hoey, Sigmund 
Trznadel, Dan P. Kennedy, John J. Cain, William Kasil, Wallace 
F. Searle, William Leong, William Smalls, Dimas Calcano, Gen- 
naro Palmato, J. Kupeynskas, A. Shidlowski, Enrico Verdino, EB. 
Bland, R. H. Hofmann, John Foley, Francis Gormely, Frederick 
Grichenko, Charles W. Still, John DeCarle, Ole B. Henricksen, 
Gustav A. Efinger, John Taylor, Christopher Brennan, Joseph 
Patrick McCormack, Ralph S. Marshall, Maxwell Young, Jr., 
Nicholas J. Maroney, Patrick W. Hosford, Robert S. London, 
Vincent O'Hare, Robert J. Campbell, Carlington E. Foster, John 
E. Johnson, Patrick Foley, Robert Newbury. 


JANUARY 15, 1958. 
A RESOLUTION 


Whereas the reasons for certain proposals to change the personnel system at 
the Academy are unclear to many members of the faculty ; and 

Whereas congressional legislation is being prepared by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration in this regard: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the faculty affirm its convictions of the following pertinent 
points: 

1. That the faculty never has opposed Maritime Service and that the faculty 
recommendation given the dean to appoint a committee to prepare a suitable 
“faculty plan” resulted from the threat of immediate conversion to civil service 
of all Academy personnel rather than from opposition to Maritime Service; 

2. That the United States Maritime Service, as currently established by law 
and as has governed the personnel status of all Kings Point administrative en- 
rollees and faculty members, since the inception of the Academy, is basically 
satisfactory ; 

3. That the efforts to clarify or change the personnel system at Kings Point 
should consider strengthening and improving the Maritime Service. 

Peder Gald, R. Eisenberg, Leland Pearson, Robert B. Moy, Francis 
D. Dwyer, Einar Mangodt, Sidney O. Carlson, Walter J. O’Hara, 
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G. H. Barnes, R. A. Labdon, George D. Kingsley, Lauren 8. 
McCready, Raymond ©. Maloney, Leon B. Kane, Joseph G. Gia- 
quinto, C. W. Sandberg, Moses W. Hirschkowitz, Frank H. Smith, 
George N. Steiner, Glenn A. Keyes, Edward W. MacCrisken, 
Alfred E. Fiore, Owen E. Thompson, William A. A. Wichert, 
John La Dage, Charles Williamsen, Charles Hubert, Arthur J. 
Fraser, Victor J. Lugowski, W. J. Armstrong, A. C. Thieman, 
S. Wheatley, Robert C. Panuska, Jonas Antell, Harold J. New- 
man, John C. Michaelsen, James B. Travis, Howard M. Kirby, 
Leon A. Malinoski, Everett H. Northrop, Archibald P. Davies, 
Richard J. White, A. F. Nickl, Edward Wesolowski, James F. 
Riordan, A. Stwertka, Paul Crum, C. J. Oberist, J. M. Dittrick, 
Luis E. Bejarano, Walter von Gronau, Sigmund Kirschen, Lane 
C. Kendall, Justin D. Mahoney, Winston A. Flint, Ralph L. 
Brady, Thomas D. Carmody, Arthur L. Zielinski, Charles W. 
Ferris, William Tunnell, Oscar D’Esopo, David MacKenzie, 
James F. Cooper, Robert A. Patterson, William W. Moore, 
Thomas H. Giddings, Stephen Omeltchenko, James W. Liebertz, 
Clem Stralka, Timothy R. Stapleton, William J. Bay, H. W. 
Anson. 

Mr. Kupay. G. D. Tilghman, of the Disabled Officers Association. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. TireuMan. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Tircuman. It is brief. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the association for which I speak was organized at Walter 
Reed Hospital in 1919. It is composed of non-Regular officers (Re- 
serve, National Guard, AUS) who served in the Armed Forces in time 
of war and who have been retired because of line-of-duty disability. 

First, I should like to say that our organization is in full agreement 
with the views of those who believe that something must be done to 
make the military more attractive to capable young men. The sub- 
ject under consideration has been studied by commissions and com- 
mittees, both military and civilian, but, in my opinion, no individual 
or group of individuals is as well informed on military personnel mat- 
ters as this committee and your professional staff. We hope that 
what you recommend will be acceptable to all concerned, and that 
Congress will enact legislation which will enable the Armed Forces 
to attract, and keep in service, the kind of people we so badly need. 

Although sincerely interested in the welfare of the active forces, 
we are here primarily to plead the case of those whose military careers 
were terminated by injuries and sickness incident to service—those 
who have been retired because of disability. 

Prior to October 1949, members of the Armed Forces who were 
retired because of disability received 75 percent of their base pay. 
That, as you know, was changed by the Career Compensation Act. 
To qualify for disability retirement pay under the present law, one 
must be at least 30 percent disabled. If he meets the minimum re- 
quirement, his retired pay is computed on the determined degree of 
disability. 

Testifying before this committee on May 4, 1949, when the career 
compensation bill was before you, we objected to the changes then 
under consideration. At that time I said: 

We feel that inability to perform full duty because of disease or injury in- 
curred in line of duty should be the criterion for determining eligibility to re- 
ceive disability retirement pay. 
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We do not feel that a person wtih a minor defect, a condition that does not 
actually render him unfit for active service, should be retired. However, we do 
feel that a person who is, in fact, physically unable to perform his duties should 
be retired and given a reasonable percentage of his overall pay. 

Seventy-five percent of basic pay amounts to between 50 and 55 percent of the 
pay and allowances proposed for junior officers. Retirement on half pay for 
one whose career has been terminated by line-of-duty disability does not seem 
to be overly generous. 

That is what we said in 1949. 

In early 1953, the Joint Chiefs of Statf forwarded a memorandum 
to the Secretary of Defense, stating that they had become increasingly 
concerned about the grow ing lack of confidence among Armed Forces 
personnel in military service as a worthwhile and respected career, 
On April 30, 1953, the same concern was expressed by the President 
in his message of Congress on Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953. By 
direction of the P1 esident, the Secretar y of Defense appointed a com- 
mittee composed of admirals and generals to study the problem and 
recommend corrective action. On “October 30, 1953, this committee, 
generally referred to as the Womble committee, submitted its final re- 
port and recommendations. Among other things, the Womble Com- 
mittee recommended that 75 percent disability retirement pay be re- 
stored. 

When testifying on the Career Incentive Act of 1955, we referred 
to the recommendations of the Womble committee and asked that 
Congress give consideration to going back to the principle of 75 per- 
cent of active duty pay as the basis of disability retirement pay. Our 
views on that subject have not changed. 

It is our considered opinion that ‘intelligent young men are unlikely 
to become interested in the military as a "profession unless they have 
reasonable assurance that they will be adequately « compensated in 
event their careers are terminated by line of duty disabihty. Under 
the present system, one who loses a leg in an accident or in combat will 
be paid 40 percent of his basic pay. His retired pay would be less 
than 29 percent of active duty pay and allowances. In the case of 
one who was receiving hazardous duty pay, retired pay would be in 
the neighborhood of 20) percent of overall active duty pay. 

Compare such a person’s situation with that of a Foreign Service 
officer. A Foreign Service officer retired because of disability is paid 
at least 40 per cent of his average pay, not exceeding $13,500 per 
annum, for the 5 years preceding the date of his retirement. If he had 
30 years service he received 60 percent of his basic pay: that is, his 
take-home pay. 

We again come to you asking that serious consideration be given 
to reenactment of the law governing computation of disability retire- 
ment pay in effect prior to October 1949. Should you be unwilling to 
go back to the 75 percent plan, then we hope you will be agreeable to: 
(a) extending the time in w hich members who were retired prior to 
October 1949 may elect to receive pay computed on percentage of dis- 
ability under the Career Compensation Act, and (4) giving a cost of 
living increase to all retired members who do not qualify for in- 
creased pay under other provisions of the act. 

As to the extension of time for election under section 411 of the 
Career Compensation Act, we do not feel that this is asking a great 
deal. It is not believed the number involved or the cost would be 
large. An amendment along this line was proposed by the Depart 
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ment of Defense in the initial draft of the Career Incentive Act of 
1955. At that time your committee seemed to feel that since the peo- 
ple concerned had 5 years in which to elect, there should be no exten- 
sion of time. We hope that you will take another look at this 
situation. 

The only people who could possibly benefit if given the right of 
election would be those who are 60 percent or more disabled at the 
time of retirement. Those 50 percent or less disabled are receiving 
more under the 1942 Pay Act than they could be paid under the Career 
Paeeenine Act, so naturally they would not elect to receive less 
pay. I don’t know how many failed to elect higher pay during the 
allotted 5-year period. It is estimated that among our members there 
are in the neighborhood of 65, most of whom are junior officers with 
amputations rated 60 percent. 

Prior to enactment of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 a first 
heutenant with over 3 but under 6 years service who was retired 
because of amputation of his thigh, middle third, received $157.50 
per month. For that disability, rated 60 percent, he could have 
elected to take pay of $158.18 under the new law, an increase of 68 
cents. It is apparent that a number in this category felt that an 
increase of less than $1 per month would not be worth the time and 
effort to bring about the change, so they stayed under the old law. 

Then along came the Career Incentive Act of 1955, materially in- 
creasing the pay of junior officers. Had the first lieutenant with over 
3 years service and 60 percent disability taken the 68 cents monthly 
increase offered him under the Career Compensation Act, he would 
now be receiving $185.25 per month, rather than $17 3.63. 

I should like to point out that under existing law retired personnel 
may, at any time, elect to receive disability compensation from the 
Veterans’ Administration in lieu of retirement pay. Many enlisted 
men and junior officers have elected to receive Veterans’ Administra- 
tion compensation, and at any time they may reelect and again receive 
retired pay (sec. 1005, Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957). Obviously, 
when enacting this legislation Congress felt that retired personnel 
should have the right to elect and reelect and at all times be entitled 
to receive the greater benefit payable under any provision of law. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, sir. We will give consideration to your 
proposals. 

Mr. Tr1guMman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Miles Kennedy of the American Legion. 

Will you gentlemen identify yourselves for the reporter, please / 

Mr. Davis. My name is Burt Davis, and I am assistant legislative 
director of the American Legion. Col. Roscoe Turner, who was to 
testify before this afternoon, was unavoidably detained. Colonel 
Doyle, William C. Doyle, who is chairman of our Military Affairs 
Committee, stepped in at the last moment and offered to testify before 
the committee. I also have with me this afternoon Jim Wilson, who 
is the director of our national security commission, 

We have a written statement, Mr. Chairman, which I had asked 
be incorporated into the record by your clerk. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, this statement will be included in 
the record. Is that Colonel Turner’s statement ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. Mr. Doyle would like to read his statement, 
sir, and answer any questions. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Doyle, we are glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Doyte (for Mr. Turner). Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee, my name is Roscoe Turner and I am chairman of the 
American Legion aeronautics committee. We are extremely grateful 
for this opportunity to present to this subcommittee the position of 
the American Legion with respect to the military pay bill, H. R. 9979, 

From its very inception in May of 1919, a prime factor for the ex- 
istence of the American Legion has been that of national security. 
To this end, our organization has been ever vigilant to constructively 
point out weakensses in our military programs, while at the same time 
lending support to insure success to those actions taken by our mili- 
tary leaders. We would be pleased indeed if we could always do 
the latter. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, this we have not always 
been able to do. We have found it necessary, from time to time, to 
disagree with the decisions of those responsible for our military pro- 
grams. We think this is a healthy situation and in keeping with our 
American traditions. 

The American Legion, at its 1957 convention, adopted resolution 
No, 30, dealing with the subject under discussion. I should like at this 
juncture to quote below the text of this resolution : 


RESOLUTION No. 3—URrGE LEGISLATION To IMPLEMENT THE CORDINER COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


Whereas the American Legjon has consistently believed that national defense 
and national security can only be maintained with strong, capable, and efficient 
Armed Forces in being ; and 

Whereas such forces in being can be realized by a truly professional force 
composed of long-term, experienced, highly trained officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel; and 

Whereas modernization of the military pay structure is a recommendation 
contained in the Cordiner Committee report (Defense Advisory Committee of 
Professional and Technical Compensation) ; and 

Whereas implementation of the Cordiner Committee proposals will result in 
improved combat capabilities of our Armed Forces; savings and gains of bil- 
lions of dollars annually ; sharp reductions in training accidents and military and 
civilian personnel losses; reduction in the number of military personnel required 
to produce a given level of national security; a long-term solution to the basic 
manpower problems of the armed services; and improved attraction, retention, 
and motivation of the professional and technical civilian personnel in the De- 
partment of Defense : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American, in national convention assembled in Atlantic 
City, N. J., September 6—19, 1957, petition the President and the United States 
Congress to enact legislation implementing the Cordiner Committee report. 


H. R. 9979 is officially titled “A bill to change the method of comput- 
ing basic pay for members of the uniformed services , and for other 
purposes.” In considering the strength of any national security pro- 
gram, the morale of ac tive service personnel is an impelling factor. 
It is our belief that there is a correlation between morale and pay in- 
creases. It is our contention that the morale of the members areas 
Armed Forces is dependent to a large degree upon pay and allow- 
ances which are the motivating forces. However, today we find an- 
other facet with respect to a ch: inge of method in the computation of 
pay, a facet that has been the subject of considerable discussion by 
our leaders throughout the United States. How do we make military 

areers attractive to not only the average but the best of the young 
men in our country so as to induce them to pursue such a career ? 

Under our obligatory system of military training, young men, in 
most instances, enter what is to them, an alien field. From the day 
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the young man enters this life, he embarks upon a period of training, 
unsurpassed in quality of instructors or in equipment. 

During this training period—money is no object, indeed the mili- 
tary is generous in terms of dollars for training. But, what of per- 
sonal compensation ? Is the military geenrous in this area? Are 
we paying the proper amounts, in the proper manner to induce these 
young rec ruits to consider the militar yasacareer? Is there sufficient 
incentive for them to remain or do they merely regard this first en- 
listment as an obligation that must grudgingly be | performed? We 
believe a survey would reveal the latter statement to be true. 

Gentlemen, we believe this situation is critical. So critical that 1t 
requires drastic action. The emphasis must be placed on the future. 
We must plan for tomorrow. Are we to waste time and money to 
train a ms: in, SO that at the end of his enlistment his parting words are 
“goodby?” Many of these men, of the type and caliber we wish 
retained in the military, could be induced to say if the proper incen- 
tives were provided. We should and must provide these incentives. 

Waste can best be exemplified, we think, by pointing out that the 
Government spends an approximate $99,000 to $201,000 to train a 
jet fighter pilot, using this as an example. When that man has been 
trained, he is then useful, but not until he has completed his train- 
ing. If that pilot leaves the service that money is tossed down the 
drain.. Not only does that money disappear, but in addition we must 
spend a like amount to train his replacement. 

Another example is the crew chief of a modern bomber. It takes 
anywhere up to 12 years of intensive training to qualify a man as an 
outstanding chief. To properly determine the cost of that man would 
be next. to impossible. But I believe that even the least imaginative 
of us could grasp the magnitude of the problem. These same things 
hold true for men in the Army as well asthe Navy. 

The point today is, can we keep these men. These men are vital to 
our military preparedness. By concrete action in the form of tangi- 
ble benefits our servicemen must be shown that life in the military 
can be attractive. 

We, the American Legion, believe that in the bill you have be- 
fore you, H. R. 9979, the instrument that will go far in retaining our 
better men in the service. 

We endorse this bill for it provides a system based on merit. raises. 
If a man is capable, he is competent and he is professionally qualified, 
why not reward him with pay commensurate with his capabilities ? 
A man should and must be paid on the basis of his individual worth. 

The Cordiner Committee, after extensive hearings, during which 
many witnesses of divergent views were heard, came out with its 
report suggesting this new system. It has been called radical. In 
our opinion, the only radical aspect of the report is that it does 
change the system for the military. The basic idea of pay based on 
output is certainly not new. Our civil servants are subject to this 
theory, paywise. Great segments of industry pay on the basis of 
value. No, the idea is not radical. All that is needed is proper 
thinking. Think in terms of the future and then act. Give that new 
man the incentive to make a career of the military. Don’t allow the 
better boys to shy from military life. Create an incentive through 
the opportunity to advance with proper compensation. 


20066—58—No. 76——19 
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With respect to H. R. 9979, we should like to stress—three addi- 
tional points. 

First, there has been talk about a 6 percent raise. We, of the 
American Legion, do not object to this raise, in fact we strongly ur 
its adoption. With present day costs, this increase is hardly suff 
cient. However, we urge that the 6 percent raise be added to the 
basic pay tables of H. R. 9979. In this way, the concept of payment 
on the basis of a man’s worth is kept intact. 

Secondly, referring to section 201 (C), we would prefer that the 
amounts proferred by the Cordiner Committee covering officer grades 
O-5 through O-10 be substituted. We think it debatable as to 
whether these amounts would induce a man to make a career as an 
officer. It is essential that we make the pay of those office er personnel 
in the upper brackets sufficiently enticing to those of our officers in 
the lower pay grades so as to induce them to aspire to the higher 
grades. Also, in this same section, section 201 (C), we would like to 
have it clarified or amended that part which timplies that officers on 
duty for a period of 30 days or less are not eligible for these active- 
duty increments. They are on active duty, subject to all laws and 
regulations, and, as such, are entitled to all compensation benefits 
equal to their rank. 

Third, and most important, don’t break faith with retired person- 
nel. No matter what action might be taken, any and all increases in 
pay should automatically cover the retired. One of the greatest in- 
ducements to a prospective career man is retirement benefits. From 
his earliest indoctrination, he has been led to believe that his retired 
pay is actually deferred earnings. If those presently thinking in 
terms of making military service a career find the Government break- 
ing faith, it will result in the sw elling of our civilian ranks—because 
of resignations from the services. I am sure that you gentlemen will 
see that the retired personnel are dealt with nara: We know 
that the committee has heard quite a bit about the save pay provisions 
which we understand is being introduced in another bill. We sup- 
port that provision. It should be put in the bill. 

That, gentlemen, is the official position of the American Legion. 
We strongly urge that you report favorably H. R. 9979 with the two 
modifications outlined herein. Namely, the c hange in section 201 (C) 
and the definite inclusion of retired personnel i in their pay bill. 

In closing, I wish to thank you for this opportunity of testifying 
with respect to H. R. 9979, a bill that is a major step forward in cre- 
ating incentives to our better qualified young men to make a career 
of the military. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kitnay. Thank you. 

The committee is glad to get your views on it, and we will bear in 
mind the three specific items to which you addressed yourself in 
your remarks. 

Mr. Gavin. I would like to call to the attention of the gentlemen— 
this evidently was a statement to be made by our very good and able 
and distinguished friend Roscoe Turner. And I think we quite agree 
with the objectives that you brought to our attention and no doubt 
legislation will be worked out. to reach’ those objectives and make 
the service more attractive so men can be compensated for the services 
rendered. However, I note you state the resolution adopted by it, 
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Resolution No. 30, urges legislation to implement the Cordiner Com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What concerns me a great deal are these statements 
that are made so flagrantly, such as in the Cordiner report; here is 
one here in the statement that he made before the House, before the 
committee : 
savings up to $5 billion annually. 

These potential savings have been calculated and they rise from a level of 
$313 million in the first year to $5 billion in the fifth year after the new system 
has been installed. Personally, I believe that the $5 billion saving can be 
achieved well before the fifth year if the program is vigorously carried out. 

I wondered how carefully you examined that report to ascercain 
just where this $5 billion annually was to be saved. I want to call 
to your attention this fact, from what information I have available, 
that this proposed incentive pay increase legislation, the first year 
will cost $485 million. 

The second year it is estimated $390 million, And the third year 
$385 million. The fourth year, $420 million, and the fifth year, 
$495 million, or from the figures that I have been able to obtain 
approximately $2,175 million. 

There is no question in my mind but, that it may increase pro- 
ficiency and efficiency and will compensate these men that are turning 
in and have turned in a magnificent performance over a long period 
of years. and there isn’t any question about the justification of this 
legislation, but I don’t like to see these reports come out and say we 
will save $5 billion when we have an idea or a calculation that it 
is going to cost about $2,175 million to enact and secure the kind of 
legislation we want for the men who are serving so magnificently 
in our service. 

It has a great appeal you know. But I think that possibly the 
committee should make a little investigation to see where you are 
going to save the $5 billion annually. You just picked this up here 
in a resolution, saying “Improve combat capability of services, sav- 
ings and gains of billions of dollars annually.” 

We may be able after this program is in effect to inject such pro- 
ficiency and there may be some savings effected. But we also know 
we have estimated the first 5 years that it will cost us $2,175 million, 
and I, as a member of the committee am getting a little concerned 
about. where Mr. Cordiner got the idea of saving $5 billion. 

I don’t question the need. for legislation to bring about pay in- 
creases for these men that are most deserving and must be enacted 
into a law to. develop and give such efficiency and protection to the 
men because we don’t want to be losing, just, as you pointed out, these 
fliers. But let’s not. disillusion ourselves about these extravagant 
statements, that the reason we are enacting these pay increases is to 
save money because there is a little doubt in my mind. 

Mr. Dorin. Sir, we aceepted the Committee report because of the 
provinwone which benefited the people of the service. I don’t think 

am technically qualified or no one else to determine down. to the 
dollar what is going to be saved. 

We certainly believe in the American Legion that if you can retain 
a trained man, which maybe the Government has paid $100,000 to 
train, if you can retain him with a better pay increase rather than lose 
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him, you do save that $100,000 of retraining another one, to take his 
place and over a period of time it could possibly be a larger saving if 
we can keep those trained personnel. 

I agree with you that I couldn’t say if it will be a billion dollars, 
or 





Mr. Gavin. We want to train these personnel. We have no dis- 
agreement on that. 

“Mr. Dovte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavix. But remember this, we have cut back our Army from 
18 divisions and 997,000 men in June of 1957, so that on June 30, 195 8, 
we are going to be down to 900,000 men. As far as I am cone erned, I 
don’t want any Koreas. 

I think we cut back enough. I like proficiency and efficiency but 
not to the extent that we may cause difficulties in the personnel, either. 
If we are going to skeletonize our Army and our Navy and our Air 
Force, get “back where we were immediately after World War II, 
then we might be able to save some billions of dollars, but I just don’t 
think that these billions are going to be saved. 

So I am just merely calling this matter to your attention. When 
these statements are made we ought to examine them and decide where 
are we going to save. 

We may be able to save some on training routines and performances 
and all that sort of thing, but at the same time, we have to keep up our 
training programs to make our men efficient. We don’t want to cut 
back our training programs to have inexperienced men. We want to 
build up and I think we have cut back sufficiently. 

Mr. Doytz. We completely agree with you, and we are certainly 
ses to any further reduction benefit. 

fr. Gavin. The American Legion has a mandate in the matter 
of combat infantry pay and there has been some consideration given 
to the possibility of including a section in this bill on that subject, 
and I would like to ask if you can to tell us the position of the 
American Legion on combat infantry frontline pay. 

Mr. Dorie. We would not be opposed to such a proposal. 

Mr. Gavin. You are generally in favor of such a proposal ? 

Mr. Dorie. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Mixrer. As long as my good friend, Mr. Gavin, has spoken 
his piece, as one who was active in the American Legion from its 
inception for quite a number of years, I would like to see the Legion 
come out and do something about making C ongress stabilize the Armed 
Forces rather than to come in with recommendations to save some 
money. In the old days, in the Legion it was a very earthy thing 
in the first 5 or 6 years of the organization, the direction came from 
the bottom, not from the top, down. 

F rankly, still as a legionnaire, I feel you have not done a good job. 
You have a potential of 2214 million members, and you only have 314 
million. We can’t be proud ‘of that. Maybe that is part of the thing. 
I think you could listen to Comrade Gavin down here and weigh some 
of those things and take them back to the next convention and talk 
about keeping our combat efficiency in a place where it is’ going to 
mean something, and not get away from shibboleths of bigger bangs 
for a buck. 

They don’t work out sometimes. 
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Mr. Doytr. Mr. Miller, in order to add just a little bit: I hope 
to appear before the Armed Services Committee again in the very 
near future calling attention to those specific things which you have 
just talked about, and we are certainly very much opposed to any 
further reduction in our Army or in our services and we certainly 
should have an effective Armed Forces and Reserve components. 

I hope to testify on that. 

Mr. Brianprorp. In reading your statement you did not read the 
words: “The action needed may even hurt some that are now in 
the service.” Did you purposely delete that ? 

Mr. Dorie. That was purposely deleted by me, sir, after the state- 
ment was prepared. You will find on the corrected statement it has 
been deleted. I have made several changes in the wording of the 
statement. 

Mr. Branprorp. In other words, you do not want people hurt. 

Mr. Doytr. That is correct. 

Mr. Witson. There is one statement I wanted to make on Repre- 
sentative Miller’s point, and that is in some of these instances when 
these resolutions emanate from the local level of the American Legion, 
for instance, this particular resolution emanated from the department 
of Mississippi, we try to as great a degree as possible keep the original 
language in the convention committee, and that oftentimes is the 
reason why we get billions of dollars of savings in here because the 
committee likes to retain the language that originally came up from 
the post or department of the American Legion. It is on the basis 
of the resolution that we then write in the narrative for this statement. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to say that sometimes these reports are made 
and nobody questions them and sometimes they give some figures that 
are questionable in my mind, at least to make the report attractive as to 
what todo. We agree with all your objectives that you brought before 
us here today. 

I just wanted to bring that one thought to you that when these state- 
ments are made maybe a little closer observation of them and careful 
screening would ascertain where this $5 billion is going to be saved. 

Mr. Davis. We want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members 
of your committee, for the opportunity to appear here this afternoon. 

Mr. Kipay. Thank you for your statement. 

John P. Carlton. 

Mr. Ores. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Boyer, and Colonel Manchester 
are here with us. And I will give the reporter their full names. 

Mr. Kiipay. Have a seat. 

Colonel Cartron. My statement is not too long, and I would like to 
read it, if I may. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go right ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Caruron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before you in connection with 
H. R. 9979, a bill to change the method of computing basic pay for 
members of the uniformed services, and for other purposes. 

The Reserve Officers Association, which was founded in 1922, is 
chartered by the United States Congress. Its membership embraces 
officers of all services, with the bulk being i in the Reserves. ROA’s ob- 
jective, as you gentlemen know from your own long experience with our 
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representatives, is to work for sound military policy, im order to insure 
security of the Nation. The continuing development of high standards 
in the military services, and the maintenance of good morale, serve 
these objectives. 

Recognizing the importance of reasonable scales of compensation 
within ‘the services, our association at its 3lst annual conference at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., last June passed a resolution endorsing the 
principles of the Cordiner plan. This resolution was adopted in gen- 
eral cognizance of the need for revising compensation proc edures as 
brought before the public by the committee headed by Mr. Ralph 
Cordiner. 

We realize, of course, Mr. Chairman, that this committee does not 
have before it a bill embodying all the principles of the Cordiner 
plan. Therefore, in dealing with the endorsement by ROA of prin- 
ciples of this plan, as indicated by the Santa Barbara mandate, we 
will deal with the Cordiner Committee proposals only insofar as they 
are embodied in the present bill. 

It seems a sound step to add the pay grades E-8 and E-9, to recog- 
nize 3-star and 4-star ranks with separate pay grades, and generally 
the realinement of enlisted and officer pay scales. 

Yet we vehemently object to the language in section 201 (c), and 
we have a mandate to oppose it, w hich ] provides that Reserve officers 
who are called to active duty for less than 30 days are not entitled to 
the active-duty supplement. Such language is completely contrary 
to that in section 277, title 10, United States Code. 

It violates the spirit as well as the letter of the law which requires 
conformance to the principle of equal pay for all components. We 
fail to see why a Reserve officer called to active duty, regardless of the 
period covered by such duty, should not receive the same pay as his 
counterpart on active duty extended beyond 30 days. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, we should like to suggest that 
section 4 (c), page 22, of the printed bill, be studied carefully to insure 
that no further discrimination against the reservist be permitted to 
creep into this measure. As you know, there are many Reserve officers 
just released from active duty under the recent reduction-in-force pro- 
gram who are continuing their service in enlisted grades. These offli- 
cers lacked only a few months qualifying for retirement and chose to 
remain in service until they qualified. If the above provision would 
adversely affect their rights and benefits under retirement laws now 
on the books we believe the appropriate change should be made, 

It is section 203 (b), I believe, which provides the authority for the 
Secretary of Defense to distribute enlisted personnel in the various 
pay grades, and thus to establish the proficiency system. This is a 
matter which we are certain merits the most earnest consideration of 
this committee. 

Our association is composed of officers in the Reserve. However, 
we are just as much interested in the problems affecting our enlisted 
personnel as we are in those affecting oflicers. 

One of the basic incentives of enlisted personnel to remain in service 
has been that of potential promotion to commissioned rank, which 
incentive might be seriously affected by section 201 (a), combined with 
section 203 (a), wherein the basic pay of at least four grades of en- 
listed personnel is proposed to be higher than that of the lowest com- 
missioned grade, 
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The Secretary of Defense, we understand, is in the process of insti- 
tuting a system of proficiency pay, which we fear may give dispropor- 
tionate incentives to technicians. Wars are still fought and won by 
the soldier, sailor, and airman. Care must be taken not to permit 
overenthusiasm for sputnik and Explorer to permit overindulgence 
of the technician, and cavalier treatment of the fighting man. We are 
disposed to be critical of an incentive plan which places the rewards 
of technical ability so far above those of combat readiness and com- 
petence. 

As stated before, we are in full accord with the ideals as expressed in 
this bill with reference to incentive or proficiency pay, but we are 
extremely disturbed as to how personnel will be managed. In our 
opinion, the present system of personnel management of officers and 
enlisted men has done more to have some of our best people leave ‘he 
service than probably any other factor. During World War II, 
and since, it appears to us that individuals, officers, and enlisted men, 
are more or less handled by the personnel branches of the services 
as chessmen rather than as human eines As a whole, there seems to 
be very little sympathetic understanding of the problmes affecting 
people, as such. A glaring ex cample was the release of thousands of 
Reserve officers wher eby they were given only a 60-day notice. Many 
of these officers lacked only a few days or a few months of completing 
their 18 years of Federal active duty, and under the system now in 
operation they were told that their overall efficiency index did not 
measure up. We believe that the use of an overall efficiency index 
whereby one officer can ruin the carrer of another officer gives so large 
a play to whim and caprice that it needs correction. Moreover, in our 
opinion too many officers handle and treat our most intelligent and 
capable enlisted personnel in such a manner that these individuals say 
that as soon as they complete their obligated tour they are through. 

We are bringing this to your attention because we feel that the defect 
of a system such as this which has gone on for years, cannot be changed 
overnight, and until we do have a new approach in handling personnel 
matters, legislation alone will not be the cure. 

The pay incentives outlined in H. R. 9979 appear to us an incentive 
for officers to leave the services as soon as they can qualify for retire- 
ment. We do not object to higher ranking officers being given higher 
pay but believe such pay should be gradually increased, so that the 
incentive is to lifetime service. In contrast to this, however, the top 
pay br: ac ‘ket for officers under the proposed bill would be reached by 
6 years’ service in grade, thus providing experienced and highly quali- 
fied officers of the higher grades with a compelling incentive, not to 
remain in service, but to reach the maximum pay and then to retire 
at the earliest date consistent with promotion opportunities. This is in 
contrast to the retention incentive inherent in the longevity feature of 
current military pay legislation. The Reserve Officers Association 
believes that the adoption of the Cordiner increase-in-grade proposal 
may well lead to the elimination of 20-year retirement. Such a result 
would disastrously affect morale in the armed services, and would do 
irreparable harm to the career of Reserve officers who have little else 
to look forward to today except that same 20-year retirement. 

The Reserve Officers Association has wholeheartedly supported the 
view that pay or benefit measures should conform to the principle of 
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equal treatment for all components of the services, as clearly provided 
in section 277, title 10, United States Code, which reads as follows: 

Laws applying to both Regulars and Reserves shall be administered without 
discrimination (1) among Regulars; (2) among Reserves; and (3) between 
Regulars and Reserves. 

So much for the general principles of the Cordiner plan, and its 
endorsement by our national convention. 

On February 8, 1958, the national council of the Reserve Officers 
Association approved a resolution from our Army affairs section re- 
affirming support of the Cordiner principles, but taking exception to 
some basic features. 

This resolution strongly supports the longevity system, inveighs 
against any further discrimination against the Reserves and strongly 
urges equal treatment to retired officers. 

We were most pleased, Mr. Chairman, to note that early in these 
hearings—on the first day, I believe—the Chairman saw fit to clarify 
this omission when he emphatically indicated his intention to provide 
at least a 6-percent increase to retired personnel. 

The Reserve Officers Association strongly urges support of an in- 
crease for retired personnel—the same rate of increase proposed for 
others under this bill. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the retirement plans of the Armed 
Forces serve as career incentive; we must keep faith with those now 
retired as well as those who look forward to retirement at the end of a 
career yet before them. 

(2) In section 4 (c), page 22, of the printed bill, we wonder if the 
wording may not have the effect of limiting the basis of retired pay 
to that effective on the date of retireme nt, w hich presumably is not the 
intent. 

In view of discussion of a proposed 6 percent cost-of-living increase 
for those members who would not otherwise receive the Cordiner rec- 
ommended increases, an alternative means of providing additional 
resources for meeting increased living costs is suggested. Increasing 
the allowance for quarters to all military personnel, in lieu of an 
across-the-board increase of 6 percent, might be considered. The 
Cordiner Committee found that there are not enough on-base quar- 
ters to go around and that quarters allowances are unrealistic—par- 
ticul: ly in view of the fact that rents have increased 43.5 percent 
since 1942, while these allowances have been increased only 14 per- 
cent. 

An increase in the quarters allowance would fill a desperate need 
for all members of the Armed Forces, yet would not complicate nor 
confuse the consideration of other proposals of H. R. 9979. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already touched upon the section proposing 
another discrimination against the Reserve officer taking his annual 
active duty for training—usually for a 15-day period. Section 201 
(C), in which may be found the objectionable language, if allowed 
to stand by this committee, would be the first provision knowingly 
directing discrimination against the Reserves since World War Il. 

ROA believes that the statutes now on the books requiring equal 
treatment for all components are sound. In this case, the amount of 
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money involved is so insignificant that it would not justify consider- 
ation of a departure from sound principle. 

We have talked with various authorities and high ranking officers 
in the military services about this matter. We do not believe that there 
remains any substantial support for such a proposal. We hope this 
committee will eliminate it forthwith. 

In taking exceptions to portions of this bill, we believe we remain 
consistent with our support of the principles of the Cordiner plan. 

When we come to discussion of the question of longevity the ROA 
resolution of last June, and that of this February might appear in 
conflict. We do not believe that to be the case. ROA supports con- 
tinued longevity in an effective form. You will recall that ROA rep- 
resentatives supported wholcheartedely the action of this committee 
in redefining and modernizing the longevity incentive in the Caveer 
Compensation Act of 1949. The wisdom of this committee at that 
time was supported by the entire Congress and the President in the 
enactment into law of this concept. Under this act, the service can 
now consider whether an officer’s proficiency and worth have increased 
with his experience. 

In our view, the act still fits modern requirements; however, if 
still further incentives are, in the committee’s judgment, desirable, we 
feel they still should conform to the principles of the 1949 act. 

The Cordiner Committee proposed the step-in-grade system to meet 
what the committee said were the demands upon our defense and secu- 
rity forces of this modern, complex, technological age. The develop- 
ment of modern weapons systems creates demands for incentives not 
now in the law and if this committee, in its judgment, foresees the 
desired results through the step-in-grade system—added logically to 
present law—we would support such a program. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, ROA supports the Cordiner_princi- 
ples, and with stated exceptions, the general provisions of H. R. 9979. 
We offer these three general suggestions: (1) Reaffirm the longevity 
system in the 1949 act as the primary service incentive; (2) eliminate 
any features of the bill which discriminate against the Reserves; and 
(3) include retired personnel in any pay increase. 

We are grateful for your attention to our views on this bill. 

Mr. Kirpay. Thank you, Colonel, we are glad to receive your views 
and we will give them attention in our executive session. 

Colonel Caritron. Thank you. 

Mr. Kitrpay. Consideration of it section by section. 

Are there any questions of Colonel Carlton ? 

Thank you, Colonel, we appreciate your coming. 

Tomorrow afternoon, at 2 o’clock, we will hear Admiral Houser, of 
the Retired Officers Association; Capt. Franz Willenbucher, of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Public Health. 

We will adjourn until 2 o’clock, tomorrow afternoon, in this room 
at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 3:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., Thursday, February 27, 1958.) 
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House or RepresenTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 27, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Paul Kilday, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Kixpay. The committee will be in order. 

We will resume hearings this afternoon on H. R. 9979, a bill for 
changing the method of computing basic pay for members of the 
uniformed serv ices, and for other purposes. 

The first witness this afternoon is Rear Admiral Houser, of the 
Retired Officers Association. 

Will you come around, Admiral Houser ? 

Admiral Houser. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. You have a prepared statement, Admiral ? 

Admiral Houser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You can go ahead with your statement. 

Admiral Houser. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Rear Adm. 
Harold A. Houser, United States Navy, retired, legislative officer of 
the Retired Officers Association. 

The Retired Officers Association appreciates the opportunity to 
appear here today in connection with the committee’s consideration 
of proposed changes in the method of computing basic pay for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services and the consideration of other related 
matters. 

The impact of some of these proposed changes by way of possible 
improvements in service attractiveness—including the contempl: ated 
effect of such pay changes upon military retirement and its firm tie-in 
with active duty compensation as a long-term career incentive—pre- 
sent matters of definite interest to the Retired Officers Association. 

The association is cognizant of the fact that the bill, H. R. 9979, 
being considered by this committee, is based, in part, upon the report 
resulting from the study made by the Cordiner Committee. The 
association is also aware that the original memorandum to the Cor- 
diner Committee outlined some of the previous efforts and seeming 
disappointments as to attracting and retaining in the active service 
adequate numbers of competent management and technically equipped 
personnel required by the defense activities. That directive stressed 
the desirability and need for adjusting upward the compensation of 
upper grade officers and for likewise improving the situation as to 
enlisted technicians. 

It is noted that the bill deviates from the recommendations con- 
tained in the Cordiner report in one vital aspect, among others, in 
that it would, for the first time, prohibit retired officers from com- 
puting their retired pay on the basis of the current pay scales. In 
other words, this would constitute a departure from the sound, tradi- 
tional, and undeviating principle which has prevailed until now. 
This does not apply to officers covered by subsection 4 (b). It is 
believed that the committee might be interested in knowing that this 
particular proposal has prompted a voluminous amount of corre- 
spondence from our members, as well as conversations with hundreds 
of other officers. A fair appraisal of the state of mind of these offi- 
cers would be that: 
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(a) They are shocked and dismayed at such a proposal. 

(d) But, at the same time, because of their confidence in the souna 
judgment of the Congress, they cannot bring themselves to believe 
that this revolutionary idea will receive congressional sanction. 

The association is convinced that the Congr ess desires to do justice 
to all military personnel, active and retired, and at the same time to 
enable the military services to attract and retain those highly trained, 
specially skilled persons so vitally necessary for the defense of our 
country in the atomic age. In conformity with this conviction, the 
association respectfully submits for the committee’s consideration cer- 
tain recommendations as ee below. 

Recommendation No. 1: That the bill provide that all proposed 
pay of active-duty officers, exclusive of special-duty pay, be reflected 
in the pay of retired officers, including those presently on the retired 
list. 

This recommendation is consistent with what has been the tradi- 
tional practice in the past. In this connection, it is desired to empha- 
size the fact of which the committee is aware, but apparently the 
public generally is not; namely, that the retired pay of an officer is 
not based on a percentage of his total active-duty compensation but 
only on the basic pay part thereof, not including allowances. As a 
general rule, an officer receives retired pay at the rate of 2% percent 
of his basic pay for each year of active service, not to exceed 75 per- 
cent. Thus, an officer who has completed a normal career of 30 years 
and earned the maximum retired pay does not, in fact, receive 75 per- 
cent of the full compensation he had while on active duty. The 
actual percentage is more in the neighborhood of 60 percent. 

It is now proposed in the bill H. R. 9979 to diminish further the 
percentage of active-duty compensation which many officers would 
receive upon retirement. This would be brought about by the estab- 
lishment of a third category of active-duty compensation with a pro- 
hibition against its being used in computing the retired pay of the 
officers involved. The only apparent reason for creating this addi- 
tional type of compensation, under a different name, rather than in- 
creasing the basic pay correspondingly under another name, is to 
prov ide a device by which retired officers would be denied the right 
to participate in this increased pay. 

The main attraction, from a security standpoint, for a military 
career has been the retirement plan traditionally authorized for mem- 
bers of the armed services. This feature of a military career was for 
a long time a very compelling reason for a young man to give serious 
consideration to making a career of the military services. The advan- 
tage of a military career over a civilian one was, insofar as retirement 
benefits were concerned, very substantial until comparatively recently. 
Now, however, this attractive feature of a military career has been 
materially reduced because employment in a civilian capacity almost 
invariably carries with it the right to participate in a retirement plan. 
This development, while highly desirable, is of recent vintage and 
has served to lessen the comparable attractiveness of a career in the 
military services. 

The bill presently under consideration would not permit officers 
presently on the retired list to participate in the pay increases pro- 
posed therein, but officers to be retired in the future would. In other 
words, take the case of these two officers— 
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(a) One with over 30 years of service who will be retired between 
now and the date of enactmentof the bill, H. R. 9979. 

(6) Another officer with the same rank as the above one and with 
equal length of service who is to be retired a month after the bill is 
approved. 

Under the terms of the bill, H, R. 9979, the officer in category (+) 
would be entitled to have his retired pay reflect the increase in basic 
pay provided in subsection 201 (a) of the bill, but the other officer, in 
category (a), would not. 

Insofar as we know, this would be the first time that such a distine- 
tion has been seriously advanced. It would be difficult to conceive 
of any other action which could be taken that would be more calculated 
to destroy service morale than this one. This is because, while officers 
were willing to undergo the many disadvantages inherent in a military 
career, inc luding the comparatively modest salaries, still they felt a 
sense of security in the belief that, when Congress saw ‘fit to increase the 
pay of active duty personnel, they (retired offic ers) would participate 
in any increases in basic pay authorized, There is no reason to believe 
that prospective officers would view the matter in any different light. 

This proposal contemplates, in effect, the establishment. of two cate- 
gories of retired officers among those with equal years of service, and 
who are receiving retired pay under the same law. If this revolu- 
tionary and precedent-shattering proposal were to be enacted, it would 
constitute warning to those officers now on active duty—and whose 
services it is desired to retain—that they could expect similar treat- 
ment in connection with future military pay bills after they are re- 
tired. Because of the change in disability retirement laws, we now 
have two pay systems in effect. for retired personnel. The proposed 
legislation contemplates a third system—and if the } proposal stands— 
a fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh in the years ahead. It is hardly 
realistic to conclude that this fact would be lost sight of by the bright 
young men who are weighing the question of whether or not they 
should undertake to make a career of the military service. 

It would, therefore, seem fair to say that the enactment of this 
particular provision could, in logic, have but one certain effect and this 
is to detract from, rather than add to, the desirability of making a 
career of the military service. It is submitted, therefore, that such 
enactment would have, diametrically, the opposite effect of that m- 
tended. 

It is desired to make it crystal clear that, in this particular matter, 
we are merely asking that the status quo be maintained in connection 
with this basic principle in the military pay system which has hereto- 
fore been inviolate. 

The committee’s attention is especially invited to one fact in con- 
nection with the cost to the Government that would be involved in 
amending the bill so as to permit officers previously retired to benefit 
by the increased pay scales contained in the bill. The point in ques- 
tion is that the cost after the first full year of implementation would 
be a maximum which would decrease each succeeding year until it 
disappe ars completely. 

This is simply because every retired officer must sooner or later die. 
Therefore, the adoption of our recommendation in this field would 
not serve to saddle the Government with a mounting financial burden, 
but would involve only a comparatively modest sum which will, as 
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stated, steadily decrease and later disappear altogether. We submit 
that, in terms of good morale and incentive, the additional cost in- 
volved in maintaining this fundamental principle in the military 
pay structure is essential. 

The Cordiner report contained as persuasive analysis of the justi- 
fication for the association’s position on this matter as we have seen. 
Portions thereof found on pages 136-138 of the report are quoted 
below. 


Military retirement and its firm tie-in with active duty compensation is per- 
haps the most powerful long-tcri: career incentive existing within the military 
compensation system. It represents a qualified equity of specific dollar value 
and is, in fact, the principal traditional benefit available to military personnel. 

Military retirement is, in itself, a unique form of retirement possessing charac- 
teristics not found in any form of civil retirement. Its importance stems irom 
the fact that retirement income is counted upon to provide an economic base 
for the eventual transition from military to quasi-civil status. Even a full mili- 
tary career is a relatively brief one and service personnel, often at the height of 
their productivity, family obligations and financial commitments, are forced to 
alter their standard of living to the reduced economic level imposed by retire- 
ment. All but a few must continue at least part-time active employment to 
augment their inadequate retired compensation. While the retired civilian is 
a free agent, the military member, because of existing dual office and dual 
compensation laws, cannot avail himself of certain types of employment for 
which he is often best suited. This is in contrast to the free agent status of 
the retired civilian. 

Military retirement is the final and continuing phase of an honorable active 
duty career. Retired officers and enlisted personnel remain subject to the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice and their travel to or residence in a foreign 
country is subject to the approval of their parent service. Of particular sig- 
nificance is the fact that an officer, in a legal sense, continues to hold office 
and retired personnel are subject to involuntary recall whenever the Secretary 
determines there is a need for their services with the active duty force. 

* * * No other Federal or private retirement system is beset by so many quali- 
fications, restrictions, and forfeiture clauses. Unlike most civilian retirement 
programs, the individual is unable to withdraw his equity nor is it conveyable. 
On the contrary, it is a personal credit which attaches to the military principal 
only, and cannot be bequeathed to survivors. * * * 

These are among the important considerations which must be taken into 
account by the military man in planning personal financial programs and in 
determining his needs for supplementary insurance coverage to protect his de- 
pendents in the event of his death soon after retirement. * * * 


That concludes that portion of the quotation from the Cordiner 
report. 

Now, the Cordiner report concludes with the following succinct and 
cogent statement with respect to the basis for its recommendation that 
the long-established and completely justified principle in the military 
system, now under consideration, remain unchanged : 


The Committee has therefore concluded that the incentive value of the exist- 
ing military retirement program depends to a major degree upon its integral 
relationship with active duty compensation and the confidence which has been 
built up in the military body that no breach of faith or breach of retirement 
contract has ever been permitted by the Congress and the American people. It 
is this unique characteristic which serves to counterbalance many of the limited 
aspects of military retirement pay and has made it one of the most influential 
selling points in the recruitment efforts of the services. 


And that completes my quotation from the Cordiner report. 
_ In connection with the above quotation from the Cordiner report, 
it is desired to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the general understand- 
ing of a career military officer is that the total compensation he can 
expect to receive is represented by an amount composed of two com- 
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ponent parts, that is, (@) active duty compensation and (0) retired 
pay. 

He accepts the fact that the active duty part of his compensation 
is set at a figure which takes into consideration the retired pay rights 
he is accruing. In other words, he receives less active duty pay than 
he actually earns upon the assumption that the difference is in the 
nature of a deferred payment which he will receive after his retire- 
ment from active service. 

It would appear logical to conclude that the rate of the active-duty 
pay is set at a figure that contemplates retired pay based upon the 
existing military Tetirement system. In view of the above, it is sub- 
mitted that retired officers do not receive full equity if their retired 
pay is based upon a system, as proposed in H. R. 9979, that violates 
the principle under which they established their right to retirement, 
that is, a system that denies them the right, heretofore unquestioned, 
to have their retired pay computed on the basis of the current military 
pay scales. 

Recommendation No. 2: That the bill provide for an increase in 
pay for those officers receiving retired pay based upon laws in effect 
prior to the enactment of the ‘Career C ompensation Act of 1949. 

The bill, if enacted into law as presently worded, would not provide 
any benefit to officers already retired, who did not elect to receive pay 
under the Career Compensation Act of 1949. The majority of officers 
who did not so elect were officers who became disabled in the service 
of their country. At the time these officers exercised their option to 
remain under the old laws in connection with the receipt of retired 
pay, it was to their advantage to do so, 

They could not look ahead and see, however, that Congress, in its 
wisdom, would later grant increases in pay in 1955 that, in some in- 
stances, would render the position of those continuing to receive pay 
under the old laws disadvantageous in compar ison with those officers 
who elected to come under the Career C ompensation Act. They as- 
sumed that Congress would include them in any future legislation 
designed to compensate members of the armed services for the depre- 
ciation in the purchasing power of the dollar. It is earnestly requested 
that the committee recommend action that is consistent with this 
reasonable expectation. 

The Retired Officers Association recommends specifically that the 
percentage of increase in pay which would, under the provisions of 
the bill, H. R. 9979, accrue to retired officers in receipt of pay under 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, be similarly accorded to those 
officers who receive pay under laws in effect prior to the enactment of 
that law. It is desired to point out that this group of officers has 
suffered the same depreciation in the purchasing power of their dollar 
as has the other group of officers concerned. 

It is noted that this category of officers was given a 6-percent in- 
crease in retired pay under the Career Incentive Act of 1955. 

The Retired Officers Association recently received a letter which is 
considered pertinent to this recommendation. It involves an actual 
case of a graduate of one of the finest technical schools in the United 
States. 

According to this officer, an authoritative source indicates that it 
would take a retired pay of approximately $6,000 per year to provide 
the same purchasing power which he derived from his retirement pay 
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of $2,925 per year, upon his retirement in 1939. On the other hand, 
his actual retired pay today is only $3,547.08. It is desired to empha- 
size that this is the retired pay the officer in question receives after 19 
years of full-time active service in the Army Air Corps, which service 
was brought to an end as aresult of an injury which was incurred 
as a result of an aircraft accident. It is this type of case that forms 
the justification for our second recommendation. 

Recommendation No. 3: That the bill provide that any increase in 
pay authorized therein to any retired person shall not be construed to 
deprive such person of social-security benefits that have accrued or 
would have accrued to such person except for this enactment. 

This amendment is necessary because of the new method provided 
in the bill for the computation of the basic pay of officers; that is, such 
pay will be based on the number of years in service in grade rather 
than the total service as exists under the present law. 

Assuming that the bill as finally enacted will authorize officers pre- 
viously retired to have their pay computed on the new seales?which 
it is sincerely hoped will be the case—some retired officers who are 
currently, or would in the future be, in receipt of payments under the 
social security law would be denied such payments. The proposed 
amendment would merely preserve this existing right to the persons 
concerned, 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, the bill, H. R. 9979, is intended to be 
an incentive one designed to: 

(a) Attract officers to the armed services on a career basis; 

(b) Retain those officers now in the service who are vitally needed at 
this critical juncture in our country’s history. 

However, the bill contains provisions which would: 

(1) Be tantamount to saying that the service previously rendered 
by career offic ers, NOW retired, has not been as valuable and is not, 
therefore, deserving of the same consideration as the service of those 
officers to be retired in the future will be. 

(2) Provide that the general policy, long established, of using all 
ie duty pay (exc lusive of special duty pay) in the computation of 
retired pay not apply to officers in the grades of lieutenant colonel 
through major general and comparable ranks. 

(3) Serve notice on officers whose services it is essential to retain, as 
well as prospective officers, that they can expect to receive similar 
treatment in the future, that is, that military pay bills enacted after 
they retire will not benefit them. 

Our association has done a soul-searching job in this matter and has 
failed, completely to rationalize the objective of this bill with the above 
parts of the proposed solution. To state it succinctly, it would appear 
that the enactment of the bill, in its present form, would make the 
services, on a career basis, less rather Fa more attractive. 

On the other hand, with the inclusion of the recommended changes, 
it is believed that the bill, H. R. 9979, would become a truly effective 
incentive plan with wide applic ation for service attractiveness and be 
of outstanding value to the defense efforts of our Nation. 

In conclusion, it is desired to say that the Retired Officers Associa- 
tion strongly supports the recommendations previously made. How- 
ever, we wish to stress, particularly, the recommendation that the com- 
mittee delete from H. R. 9979 the language which would deny to those 
officers, who are in a retired status on the day the bill is enacted, the 
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right to participate in the increased pay scales provided therein. It 
is considered that this recommendation is of transcendent importance 
from the standpoint of the morale of the armed services and, conse- 
quently, the security of our country. It is not believed that the Con- 
gress wants to establish two categories of officers, who might appro- 
priately be called class A and class B retired officers, based solely on 
the respective dates of their retirements. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Admiral. We will give careful considera- 
tion to each of your recommendations. Although I do not at the 
moment fully understand what you refer to in connection with the 
social security, we will check into that. Thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Houser. May I say I talked that over with Mr. Bland- 
ford, and I believe he understands the problem. I will be available 
to discuss the matter with you at any time, at your convenience. 

Mr. Kinpay. All right. 

Mr. R. A. Langdon, of the Fleet Reserve Association. 

Mr. Lanepon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | 
would like to bring two of my colleagues to the table with me. 

Mr. Kinpay. Be glad to have theni. 

Mr. Lanepon. Our national president, Mr. Cook, who has flown 
here from Seattle, in view of the importance of the bill, and the 
other, Mr. Skyler Pyle, the financial secretary of our association. 

Mr. Kupay. Both of you take the chairs at the table. Glad to 
have you with us. You will testify, Mr. Langdon? 

Mr. Lanepon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Be glad to have you testify in your own way. 

Mr. Rivers. The man who has taken the place of our old friend, 
Charlie Lofgren. I have heard from my boys about your appearance. 

Mr. Lanepon. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members, my name 
is, as stated, Russell A. Langdon, USN, retired, national secretary 
and permanent chairman of the national legislation committee of the 
Fleet Reserve Association. 

With your permission, I would like to read a prepared statement 
and file certain related material which has a bearing on our state- 
ment, for further consideration by the committee at such time as you 
consider the minute details of the legislation at hand, H. R. 9979. 

As a preface to our statement, which summarizes what we, the 
Fleet Reserve Association, consider to be major defects in the pending 
legislation, and recommends possible solutions for several of the most 
controversial items, I do not believe it is necessary to establish our 
qui alifie ations for making this appearance, particularly in view of the 
many appearances of my distinguished predecessor in office, Comdr. 
C hares B. Lofgren, USN, retired, before your committee during the 
past years, prior to his retirement in 1957 after a quarter century with 
the Fleet Reserve Association. 

With a membership of 50,000 motivated career enlisted men, of 
whom 30,000 are serving on active duty in enlisted warrant and com- 
missioned officer grades in all parts of the world, we are in a posi- 
tion to obtain reactions on proposed legislation and other matters of 
national interest. I might add that we sometimes get this reaction 
whether we ask for it or not. 

Our membership represents hundreds of thousands of man-years of 
active military service. We feel, therefore, that the Fleet ‘Reserve 
Association’s views are of interest and importance to eur Congress, as 
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the only such association whose primary efforts are directed toward 
the career enlisted man, not only for the Nav y and Marine Corps 
but—since all their problems are comparable—for all career enlisted 
personnel of the uniformed services. 


OUR POSITION 


The Fleet Reserve Association feels that the career-incentive leg- 
islation sponsored by this committee (Subcommittee No. 2 of the 
House Armed Services Committee) and enacted by the Congress in 
recent years has had a marked effect in helping the services to attract 
and retain additional career men in the uniformed services. We are, 
therefore, loath to abandon many of the principles, such as longevity, 
which have been evolved and subjected to practical applications 
during these years. 

We recognize that changing times and technological advancements 
require us to keep abreast of the time. We certainly would be the 
last to disagree with our military leaders as to the seriousness of the 
military-personnel situation. 

Military potential is, in effect, the number and quality of personnel 
assigned to the task. Our membership found out the hard way in 
World War I, World War II, and Korea that the man behind the 
gun still limits the capability of the gun. 

The Cordiner Committee stated it very explicitly when they said: 

Realization of the full potential of the billions of dollars’ worth of ships, 
planes, tanks, and guns provided by the taxpayer is dependent upon fully 
qualified personnel to operate them. 

I would like to digress and state that Admiral Burke, our Chief 
of Naval Operations and a member of the Joint Chiefs, reiterated 
and substantiated that statement in his testimony before your 
committee. 

Which adds up to this: We must obtain our personnel on what is 
referred to in industrial circles as a “seller’s market.” We must pay 
their price. 

We feel that we must remain embarked on a program to attract 
and retain sufficient numbers of average and above-average personnel 
to meet the needs of the uniformed services, and, equally important, 
we must accept and adequately support the byproducts of such a 
program, as they develop, in the form of increased costs for pay and 
other career incentives. This program, if it is to be effeetive at all, 
must insure that the military can successfully compete with private 
industry in their efforts to attract and retain average and above- 
average personnel in military careers, particularly during the transi- 
tion periods where enlisted men and junior officers complete first. en- 
listments and periods of obligated service. 

We must also, for example, be in a position to assure these average 
and above-average personnel that the ground rules, these factors 
upon which they base their decisions to make a career of the uni- 
formed services, will not be changed adversely at some future date 
after they have, in effect, reached the point of no return in years of 
service. 

The specific exclusion of retired personnel in the pending bill is, in 
our opinion, an excellent example of an attempt to change the ground 
rules. 


20066—58—No. 76——20 
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Having heard the comments of this committee, we have every confi- 
dence that this committee, and the Congress, will insist upon the re- 
tention of this long-established congressional policy in any pay bill, 
retaining what has been probably the moat significant and effective 
career incentive of all time—earned retirement bene fits—by including 
personnel on the retired list. 

We cannot, however, in good conscience, bearing in mind some of 
the reaction received from our career membership, agree that some of 
the major career incentives that have been proposed to solve this prob- 
lem, such as the much-publicized and discussed “proficiency plan,” 
will be effective if implemented. 

Our reasons for making this statement are simple, but, we believe, 
extremely practical. Although there are no provisions, as such, in 
the present bill under discussion, a considerable portion of the testi- 
mony to date on the bill has hinged on the subject of proficiency pay. 

We, therefore, at this time, and prior to presenting our recom- 
mendations on the pay bill itself, submit our objections and one or 
two, at least in our opinion, practical and attainable solutions on the 
subject of incentive or, as it is called, proficiency pay. 

This proficiency-pay plan has been labeled as a career incentive, but 
let us see what the career men in the field think about it—on the basis 
of information published to date. 

It is important for example to note that hundreds of delegates of 
the Fleet Reserve Association, the majority of them in pay gr ades E-( 
and E-7, at a free swinging national convention in October 1957, after 
considerable heated discussion, all critical, went on record as unani- 
mously disapproving the then publicized plans for proficiency pay. 

Their primary reasons, pay inversion, compromise of military pres- 
tige, morale implications involved in stigmatizing those not granted 
proficiency pay as not having what it takes to be. promoted in grade 
from a military viewpoint. 

Summarized it may be said that the proposal, at least in the minds 
of the career man whom it is supposed to convince or influence, fails 
to recognize that we are a miiltary organization first and foremost and 
our various specialist skills are employed to maintain what we have 
always had in the past—and expect to maintain in the future—a mili- 
tary force superior to all manned by personnel second to none. 

Your distinguished counsel, Russell Blandford, asked a question 
which I did not hear answered by witnesses testifying at the time. 
Quite probably it was not answered because only a career man who is 
or has been in the enlisted ranks for an appreciable length of time, 
such as one of our membership, could provide a qualified practical 
answer. 

His question: What will an E-6 think who is in charge of an E- 
where the E-5 is drawing E-7 pay ? 

I have asked that question many times in recent months and in- 
variably, whether the answer comes from Navy, Marine Corps, Army 
or Air Force personnel, I receive a reply along the following lines: 
“T don’t like it, and I don’t think that any man who has anything on 
the ball will like it.” 

Earlier this week, in this very committee room while waiting for 
the hearings to commence, I posed the same question to three E—5 Air 
Force sergeants who were here apparently as spectators. Inquiry 
developed that they were in different skill groups and worked in 
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different organizations, but one they had in common: they freely volun- 
teered their objection to a proficiency pay-inversion principle that 
could place one of their subordinates ahead of them in the pay line. 

We summarize our objections, and comments, by saying that, in 
our considered opinion, it may be all right in theory, but we do not 
believe it will accomplish the purpose for which designed if it should 
be implemented. 

Our proposal : 

As stated earlier, we do believe that we must change with the times. 
We recognize that certain types of incentives, particularly in the field 
of pay, can and do play an important part and can influence military 
personnel. 

After listening to a number of distinguished personages discuss this 
incentive pay (proficiency) with your committee, and without having 
heard an alternate solution of the pay-inversion principle originally 
proposed, we are more convinced than ever that our proposed method 
of providing incentive pay, submitted herewith, is workable and prac- 
ticable of attainment. 

Our plan precludes pay inversion. It provides horizontal in-grade 
incentive in addition to the present grade-to-grade promotional incen- 
tive and thereby rewards the man who qualifies in all respects for 
advancement but could not be promoted due to lack of billets. I am 
happy to report that, as a result of a spot check with career men in 
E-5, E-6, and E-7 pay grades in the Washington area after firming 
up the proposal, every man questioned grasped the idea immediately 
and all approved of it. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, we submit to you gentle- 
men that this recommendation will meet with the approval of the 

‘areer enlisted man, and we feel with at least some of the service 
departments. 

For those men who are in all respects qualified for advancement, and 
who successfully passed the competitive exam but could not be ad- 

ranced to the next higher pay grade because of lack of billets: advance 
such men to the top pay of the pay grade in which they are currently 
serving, without regard for time in the pay grade, under the assump- 
tion that they are, except for lack of billets, qualified for higher pay 
grade. (Such a recognition of incentive would encourage competition 
without ¢ reating pay inversions or pay grade inversions. For those 
men already at the top of the grade in pay there would be no incentive 
under the assumption that they must, after that many years in grade, 
actually compete for and gain an advancement to gain a pay raise.) 

In connection with implementation of any type of proficiency pay— 
or as our members would prefer to have it called incentive pay—we 
submit for your consideration the following recommendations which 
we feel are pertinent to the problem, ——— either congressional 
action or administrative action by the Secretaries concerned. 

Recommendation No. 1: Recognize the fact that personnel in the 
uniformed services are, first, military personnel and required to per- 
form military duties; second, they are specialists with duties to per- 
form in support of military operations. 

Recommendation No.2: Abandon the use of the word “proficiency,” 
except as a factor for advancement in rate, and use the words “incen- 
tive pay” instead. Many career personnel feel that continued use of 
the word “proficiency” fenplide that. any man not fully qualified for 
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at least 1 or 2 grades above his present grade, professionally, that is, 
is considered a deadhead by personnel administrators. 

Recommendation No. 3: Make whatever regulation is written into 
the pay bill (assuming that our proposal or some other proposal will 
be acceptable to the committee) broad enough so that it could be made 

equally applicable to all enlisted personnel in the uniformed services 
and, if practicable, to all warrant officers W—1 through W—4 and junior 
commissioned officers O-1 through O-4. 

Recommendation No. 4: Authorize Secretaries concerned to imple- 
ment provisions for incentive pay as written into the pay bill and 
insure funds for that. purpose by inserting a section in the bill to 
read: 

The Secretary of the executive or military department concerned may trans- 
fer, out of any appropriations available to him for obligation, into appropria- 
tions properly chargeable for pay, such amounts as may be necessary to carry 
out this act. 

Recommendation No. 5: Provide that application of incentive pay 
be based on servicewide « — ion rather than localized regulations. 
(An acceptable base would be something similar to the servicewide 
examinations such as those presently employed by the Navy and 
Marine Corps. ) 

Recommendation No. 6: Retain military rank and grade structure 
which is so essential to ding ipline and efficient ren of military 
operations but add 2 new enlisted grades, E-8 and E-9, and 2 new 
officer grades, O-9 and O-10. 

Recommendation No. 7: Each service establish their own standard 
servicewide qualifications, military and professional, for each pay 
grade, enlisted and officer. 

Recommendation No. 8: Establish standards for each pay grade 
in every instance that call for average and above average personnel to 
fill established billets, maintaining these high stand: ids by personnel 
control methods presently available to the services. 

Recommendation No. 9: Based on servicewide examinations, pro- 
mote the best fitted to fill existing billets in next higher grade not 
more often than on a quarterly basis. 

Recommendation No. 10: Explore the application of this principle 
to the warrant grades to replace the present inflexible time in grade 
requirements and allow ac itis rated promotion of outstanding officers, 
also explore the application of this principle to the junior officer 
grades, O-1 through O-4, as a great potential career incentive for 
outstanding and above-average officers in the 1- to 2-year group which 
is reported to be so critical. 

With one last reference to incentive pay prior to turning our atten- 
tion to the provisions of the pay bill under consideration, I can advise 
that we will, in our recommendation on the pay bill itself, set forth 
what we consider to be still another strong potential incentive pay 
principle. 

Our comments and recommendations on H. R. 9979: Frankly speak- 
ing, we do not feel that the proposed pay bill, as now written, goes far 
enough, fast enough, or does it provide enough flexibility, in our opin- 
ion, to take care of the personnel procurement and retention problem 
of the uniformed services: 

Prior to presenting certain specific recommendations, amendments, 
and additions which we feel will greatly enhance the career-incentive 














features of this or any future bill, we feel that the basic considerations 
which make this bill objectionable to our career personnel should be 
set forth. 

These objectional features, not necessarily listed in order of what 
we consider to be their importance, are as follows: 

We feel that the bill, as now written, would serve to repel the very 
personnel, average and above, whom we wish to attract because it 
would omit what has proven in practice to be the most effective of all 
career incentives : earned retirement benefits by excluding retired per- 
sonnel. 

In addition, this bill, in our opinion, fails to adequately protect and 
enhance career attractiveness for the lower enlisted pay grades, both 
now and in the future, for E-1, E-2, and E-3 ratings, by eliminating 
future longevity incentives and in effect, telling these men who are 
the source of supply for all of our higher enlisted ratings, that at some 
“X” date years from now they will, upon entry into service, actually 
get less pay than their contemporaries do now. 

I have listened with interest to certain statistics quoted by your 
distinguished counsel, Russell Blandford, as to numbers of personnel 
in these pay grades and years of service. We are confident that he 
has all the figures needed to substantiate our statement and we have 
restated the problems here because it is a major deficiency and, in our 
considered opinion, will nullify our efforts unless corrected. 

We are submitting a proposed method of correcting this deficiency 
in our detailed recommended amendment to section 203 (a) of the bill 
which I will cover shortly in this report. 

We feel that the complexity introduced by injecting and inter- 
mingling the 6-percent increase with the proposed basic pay during 
the next few years will, from a practical standpoint, create a number 
of inequities even within the same pay grade where a matter of a few 
days will provide alternate pay elections. 

We feel that continually fluctuating pay within grades, except for 
specified years of service, or active duty in grade, can create inequi- 
ties. In our recommended revision of section 203 (a) of the bill we 
are proposing a graduated pay structure which, if approved, may 
possibly accomplish as much or more than the proposed 6 percent 
coupled with pay of the proposed bill. 

W e know that the bill did not provide for 1 career enlisted men, 
with eight or more years enlisted service and/or warrant service, who 
were promoted to commissioned officer st: neg We were pleased to 
hear the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs state their feel- 
ings that something must be done to correct this oversight since, from 
testimony, to date, this group of officers in the O-1 to O-4 grades are 
bonafide career men and the services can and do utilize them to fill in 
the blanks caused by large scale release of other junior officers to in- 
active duty. 

Career members of the Fleet Reserve Association, and some of their 
contemporaries, all of whom were in this group prepared and sub- 
mitted to us, at our request and voluntarily, several proposed solu- 
tions. 

We in turn have prepared what appears to be an equitable and prac- 
tical solution to this problem and it is submitted herewith as a pro- 
posed new section 201 (c) of the present bill, with the recommendation 
that the present section 201 (c) in the bill be redesignated as 201 (d) 
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I might add that our proposal does meet with the unqualified ap- 
proval of the various officers in the LDO, MSC, and other officers in- 
tegrated from career enlisted ranks. 

Our proposal reaffirms and reestablishes a strong compatible pay 
structure incentive for career enlisted personnel to try for promotion 
to officer rank, either from enlisted grades or warrant grades. 

I might inject at this point that the poposal precludes pay inver- 
sion, sir. 

In recommending deletion of section 202 (b), in order to place 
LDO’s under a new section 201 (c) we took a close look at the warrant 
pay scales, section 202 (a) and the incentive therein. While the pay 
scales are adequate it is noted that the inflexible time in grade rules 
for promotion from W-2 to W-3 to W-4 leave no leeway for accel- 
erated promotion of outstanding warrant officers. 

The routine $22 or $23 per month raise comes around every 2 years 
from the time a man accepts W-1 until retired. Assuming he is 
selected to W-4, if the 6-year mandatory service in each grade doesn’t 
force his retirement before that time, it doesn’t appear to be much in- 
centive to over-exert himself to further improve his technical skills, 
We recommend that the committee take a close look at the warrant 
officer bill with a view to providing, in this bill, some provisions for 
reward of merit and incentive in the warrant pay structure other than 
the inflexible 6-year rule. 

We have previously stated that we felt the services should be placed 
in an extremely favorable competitive position in their efforts to re- 
tain, or influence, enlisted men and union officers at the time they 
reach what we call career cornerstones—that time when their initi: al 
enlistment or obligated service expires. The only way, to our knowl- 
edge, that this can be done is by pay—both immediately and in the 
future potential. 

In looking at future potential we find that the question of whether 
retirement pay is an earned right or benefit has not been established. 
We noted with pleasure that the chairman, Congressman Kilday, had 
introduced a bill, H. R. 9673, to resolve this important question, a 
question which we feel falls directly under the heading of important 
career incentives. 

We feel that this bill could be the vehicle for resolving the problem 
and have drawn up a rough outline of a proposed new section to be 
inserted in this bill, shown as section 4 (c) and 4 (d) in the draft 
outline submitted with this statement. It is on page 17 of the 
appendix. 

With this preface, and the committee may feel that I am using that 
word rather loosely, I submit our proposed version of a new section 
201 (c) witha short explanation as to the career man’s thinking behind 
the proposal; and our proposed revision of the existing section 203 (a) 
to the bill, which deals with enlisted pay. 

To the best of our knowledge and belief this proposed revision will 
adequately provide a reason: able and effective longevity and step-in- 
grade compromise, without pay inversion—but with a significant in- 
centive for well-qualified men to move up ahead of the average lon- 
gevity pattern for years of service. I will restate that. 

The plan is designed to protect those men, and they are needed men, 
in rates where promotion is relatively slow by permitting them, when 
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they finally do break the barrier of slow promotions, to move directly 
into the appropriate pay for their number of years of active service. 

We do not feel that it was within our prerogative to attempt to apply 
our principles to the officers pay scale set forth in section 210 (a), and 
our proposed section 201 (c) but we do suggest that, in our opinion, a 
similar application might be made to officers’ pay. 

For the record, we have not attempted to provide any cost estimates 
of this program since we feel that the Congress will not only provide 
the amount of funds required to implement their final bill but also— 
any equally important—in our opinion, insure that the services will 
be able to use those funds to implement the bill. 

In implementing the bill we do hope that the Congress will concur 
with our distinguished Chiefs of Staff and place the bill in full effect 
without the complicated 4-year phasing plan which says—in effect— 
you are worth that much to us now but we aren’t going to pay you all 
of what we think you are worth until 4 years from now. 

While the major portion of our presentation has been in support of 
career incentives for enlisted personnel we feel that we would be 
remiss in our obligation to our membership, as set forth in that part 
of the preamble of our constitution which states: 

Our responsibility to aid in maintaining adequate naval defense for our 


beloved country; our desire to assist in obtaining the best type of American man- 
hood for our Navy and Marine Corps— 


if we did not strongly advocate the establishment of the pay structure 
recommended for our senior officers. 

Gen. Omar Bradley once made the statement that there is no second 
prize in war. This, we believe. We also believe that the current 


tempo of world events is such that an increasingly large number of 
our senior officers will continue to be placed in situ: itions where any 
one of them, by their individual decisions and actions at the time, may 
well determine our future path between peace and war. For this 
reason alone we strongly recommend immediate implementation of 
the full proposal, ‘ather than phased-in proposals, in order to assure 
our country that the Congress has provided a means whereby a sufli- 
cient number of topflight personnel will aspire to compete for 7 
command during a career in the uniformed services. Only by a 
fording the uniformed services of a high degree of selectivity can this 
be accomplished. 

We feel that the scope of this problem does not permit sufficient 
statement of many other important details at this time. If the com- 
mittee desires, I request that we be given an opportunity to enlarge on 
our proposals at a future date, whether in public or executive session. 

The Fleet Reserve Association thanks you for all the career men of 
the uniformed services, for having been granted this opportunity 
to testify on that most important subject. 

And as a personal item on my maiden voyage before your committee, 
I thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. You demonstrate a pretty good knowledge of the bill, 
and you cert: tinly he - given it a going over. You have given it a 
strong going over. I don’t know that you agreed with much in the 


bill. 
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I notice you referred to our distinguished counsel very glowingly, 
in which I agree. 

But you had better watch out, maybe one of the national magazines 
will accuse you of an unholy alliance with our distinguished counsel, 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. But you made a fine presentation. 

Mr. Lanepon. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr, Kitpay. Mr. Langdon, you want the appendix to appear in 
the record; do you not? 

Mr. Lanepon. I would like that, Mr. Chairman. 

And with your permission, I would like to turn to page 6, which 
we consider is the meat of the problem here. 

Mr. Kinpay. The appendix attached to Mr. Langdon’s statement 
will be included in the record at this point. 

(The appendix follows :) 


EXPLANATORY NoTES FOR OUR PROPOSED NEW SEcCTION 201 (c) 


(The base rate for O-1 was arrived at by adding the current differential of 
$49.10 between O-1 and the W-1 to the basic pay of the W-1 under the DOD 
bill of $350. This preserves the incentive for the O-1 program over the W-1 
program and recognizes the higher rank, greater responsibilities, and higher 
entrance requirements. It also preserves all sources of procurement from K—6, 
E-7, W-1, and W-2 for both the LDO and MSC programs by offering increases 
in pay for entering the O-1 program. There are no pay inversions under the 
plan. The O-4 at the top of his grade is paid $634.10 and on promotion to O-5 
is paid $660 basic plus $50 active duty supplement pay. This plan would cor- 
rect all the inequities of the Defense proposal and is an easy corrective device 
which would not disturb the remainder of the Defense recommendations. 

(it will be noted that the Academy man, while serving in the grades O-1 to 
O-4 will realize a gain of $13,288.68 under the Defense plan. If this recom- 
mendation is adopted, the former enlisted man will realize a gain of $6,399 
over the 16-year period—less than half of that of the Academy man.) 

Footnote to section 201 (b) : All commissioned officers of the uniformed sery- 
ices in these grades with 8 or more years of prior active Federal service credita- 
ble for pay purposes in enlisted and/or warrant officer status in the uniformed 
services are assigned to the pay grade prescribed in section 201 (c) of this title. 

“(c) For basic pay purposes, all commissioned officers of the uniformed 
Services, whether under temporary or permanent appointment, who have com- 
pleted 8 or more years of prior active Federal service, creditable for pay pur- 
poses, in an enlisted or warrant officer status, or in a combination of both, in 
the uniformed services, are assigned in the rank or grade in which serving, as 
set forth in section 201 (b), to the following pay grades and are entitled to the 
rates of pay prescribed as follows: 


Increased basic pay for years 
of service in grade 


After 


$606. 10 
, 10 
467.10 


422.10 
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Excerpts From H. R. 9979 or 85rnH Conaress, 2p SESSION WiTH FLEET RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION RECOMMENDATIONS AND PROPOSED AMENDMENTS INCORPORATED 
THEREIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


JANUARY 14, 1958 


Mr. Vinson introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services 


A BILL To change the method of computing basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Career Compensation Act of 1949 is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Title 1 is amended by adding the following new clauses at the end of sec- 
tion 102 (37 U.S. C. 231) : 

“(1) Members of the Army National Guard of the Air National Guard, while 
serving in that status, are considered to be members of the uniformed services. 

“(m) The term ‘active duty’ includes active duty for training or any other 
full-time active duty.” 

(2) Title II is amended as follows: 

(A) By striking out the heading thereof and present sections 201 and 202 (37 
U. S. C. 232 and 233), and inserting the following in place thereof : 


“TITLE II—BASIC PAY AND SPECIAL PAYS 
BASIC PAY—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


“Sec. 201 (a). For the purposes of computing the basic pay of commissioned 
officers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic 
pay is established within each pay grade according to years of service in that 
grade except as hereinafter provided for personnel with previous active Federal 
service in an enlisted or warrant officer status, as follows: 


Increased basic pay for years of service in pay grade 


“Pay grade ime rete say y ces 7 7 wat i 
After1 | After2 After 3 After 4 
year years years years 

| 


$905 
700 | 
560 | 
445 
355 
268 





“(b) 
or grade in which 


to the various pay 


“Pay 
grade 


0-10. 
0-9. 
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For basic pay purposes, commissioned officers are assigned by the rank 


Army, Air Force 
orps 


Marine C 


General 


Lieutenant gener: 


Major general. 


Brigadier general 


Colonel 
Lieutenant colonel. 
| Major i 


Captain ! 
ist lieutenant ! 
2d lieutenant 


and Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Admiral 
al Vice admiral. 
Rear admiral] (upper half) - 


Rear admiral 
commodore. 
Captain 
Commander 
Lieutenant commander ! 
Lieutenant 
L 
E 


(lower 


ieutenant (junior grade 
nsign ! 


half) | 


serving, whether under temporary or permanent appointment, 
grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this section as follows: 


Public Health Service 


Surgeon General, Deputy Surgeon, 
General, Assistant Surgeon General 
having rank of major general. 

Assistant Surgeon General having rank 
of brigadier general. 

Director grade. 

Senior grade. 

Full grade. 

Senior assistant grade. 

Assistant grade 

Junior assistant grade, 


1 All commissioned officers of the uniformed services in these grades with 8 or more years of prior active 
Federal service creditable for pay purposes in enlisted and/or warrant officer status in the uniformed services 
are assigned to the pay grade prescribed in section 201 (c) of this title. 


“(c) For basic pay purposes, all commissioned officers of the uniformed 
services, whether under temporary or permanent appointment, who have com- 
pleted 8 or more years of prior active Federal service, creditable for pay 
purposes, in an enlisted or warrant officer status, or a combination of both, 
in the uniformed services, are assigned in the rank or grade in which serving, 
as set forth in section 201 (b), to the following pay grades, and are entitled 
to the rates of pay prescribed as follows: 


ised basie pay for years 
f service in grade 


2 years | After 4 years 


S606. 10 
33. 10 
467.10 
422. 10 


$634. 10 
555. 10 


“(d) In addition to the pay and allowances otherwise authorized by this 
Act, commissioned officers of a uniformed service on active duty under a call 
or order that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, are entitled to 
additional increments of basic pay at monthly rates as follows: 

“Pay grade: 

Vonthly rate 
$50 
L100 
100 
50 


) 
2) 
oO 
O-5 


“In the computation of retired pay, severance pay, or readjustment payments, 
authorized under any provision of law, or pay provided by section 680 of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 
U. S. C. 33 (c)), or section 219 (c) of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
210-1), the additional increment provided by this subsection is not considered 
a part of the active duty pay or of the monthly basic pay of the applicable pay 
grades of the officers concerned. 

“BASIC PAY—-WARRANT OFFICERS 

“Sec. 202. (a) For the purposes of computing the basic pay of warrant officers 

of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic pay is 
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established within each pay grade according to years of service in that grade, 
as follows: 


Increased basic pay for years 
of service in grade 
| 


“Pay grade Base rate 


na 
After 2 years | After 4 years 
$557 | $585 
484 | 506 
418 | 440 
873} Lu .1 shi. 

| 


' 


“BASIC PAY—ENLISTED MEMBERS 


“Sec. 203. (a) For the purpose of computing the basic pay of enlisted members 
of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic pay is 
established within each pay grade according to years of active service in that 
grade, or total active Federal service, as follows: 


| | 
‘*Pay grade Pay Active service or 
rate in grade 


Years of active 
Federal service 


$455. 


440 


425. 


410 


395. 


380 


365. 
350. 


6 or more years.......- 
| 4 to 6 years 


2 to 4 years__-_-- 


| 0 to 2 years-_... 
4 or more years-. 


2 to 4 years. 
0 to 2 years. 


| 4or more years-_..-- 


..| Over 28 years. 
| Over 26 years. 


Over 24 years. 
Over 22 years. 
Over 26 years. 


| Over 24 years. 


Over 22 years. 


| Over 22 years. 


335 2 to 4 years 

320. 0 to 2 years 

280. 4 or more years- 
265. | 2to 4 years 

250. 0 to 2 years 

230 | 4 or more years 

220.00 | 2 to 4 years 

210.00 | 0 to 2 years 
180.00 | 2 or more years 
160.00 | 0 to 2 years 
140.00 | 2 or more years_. 
120.00 | 0 to 2 years 

113. 00 | 2 or more years 
105. 00 | 0 to 2 years 
100.00 | 2 or more years 
83.20 | 4 months to 2 years 
78.00 | 0 to 4 months 


Over 18 years. 
| Over 16 years. 
Over 16 years. 
| Over 14 years. 
Over 12 years. 
Over 10 years. 
Over 8 years. 
.| Over 6 years. 
| Over 6 years. 
Over 4 years. 
Over 4 years, 
| Over 2 years, 
Over 4 years. 
Over 2 years. 
| Over 4 years. 


“(b) For basic pay purposes, enlisted members shall be distributed by the 
Secretary concerned, in the manner determined by him, and with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense, in the various pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) 
of this section. 

“(c) Aviation cadets of the Navy, the Air Force, or the Marine Corps are en- 
titled to monthly basic pay at the rate of 50 per centum of the base rate of a 
commissioned officer in pay grade O-1, as prescribed in section 201 (a) of this 
title. 

“BASIC PAY—ENTITLEMENT 


“Src. 204. (a) A member of a uniformed service who is on active duty is entitled 
to the basic pay of the pay grade to which assigned as a result of his proficiency 
in that grade, or in which distributed, in accordance with his years of active 
service in that pay grade, or total active Federal service, as appropriate, as pre- 
scribed in sections 201, 202, and 203 of this Act. For the purpose of this Act, 
a member of the Army National Guard or Air National Guard who is performing 
full-time training, training duty with pay, or other full-time duty, authorized by 
section 316, 508, 504, or 505 of title 32, United States Code, is considered to 
be on active duty. 

“(b) When a member of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty under 
an order that specifies a period of thirty days or less, or when a member of the 
Army National Guard or Air National Guard is called into Federal service under 
a call that specifies a period of thirty days or less, the time required to perform 
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travel, as prescribed by regulations of the Secretary concerned, from home to first 
duty station, and from last duty station to home, is considered active duty, 
When a member of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty under an order 
that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, or when a member of the 
Army National Guard or Air National Guard is called into Federal service under 
a call that does not specify a period of thirty days or less, the time required 
to perform travel from home to first duty station and from last duty station to 
home, by the mode of transportation authorized in the orders to the member, is 
considered active duty. 

“(c) Any payments accruing under law to any member of a uniformed service 
incident to his release from active duty or for his return home incident to release 
from that duty may be paid to that member before his departure from last duty 
station, whether or not he actually performs the travel involved. 


“YEARS OF SERVICE IN GRADE 


“Sec. 205. (a) Except as provided in subsections (b)—(d), all periods of service 
of a member of a uniformed service in a pay grade, whether or not on active duty, 
shall be credited in determining his years of service in that pay grade. However, 
for the purposes of this section— 

(1) No service which preceded a period of more than three months during 
which the person concerned was not a member of a uniformed service may be 
credited ; 

“(2) A member who is serving on active duty in any grade while holding 
another grade is considered to be serving only in his active-duty pay grade ; 

“(3) A member who, while he is not on active duty, holds a temporary grade 
that is higher than his Reserve grade, is considered to be serving only in that 
temporary grade; 

(4) An enlisted member, or warrant officer, of the Army National Guard or 
Air National Guard who is also a Reserve commissioned officer is considered to 
be serving as a commissioned officer only when he is on active duty as a commis- 
sioned officer ; and 

“(5) A member who served in a pay grade before becoming eighteen years of 
age may be credited with that service under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned. 

“(b) For the purposes of determining years of service in a pay grade, a mem- 
ber of a uniformed service whose name is on a temporary disability retired list, 
or any other retired list, of a uniformed service is not considered to be serving 
in his pay grade when he is not on active duty. However, a member of a uni- 
formed service whose name is on a temporary disability retired list and who is 
restored to active duty in his uniformed service under section 1211 of title 10, 
United States Code, is entitled to credit for the years of service in his pay grade 
while he was on that temporary disability retired list. 

“(c) For the purposes of determining years of service in a pay grade, a 
member of a uniformed service who is— 

“(1) Reduced to a lower pay grade for other than inefficiency or disciplinary 
reasons ; 

(2) Reenlisted in a Regular component of a uniformed service within three 
months after release from active duty as an officer of that uniformed service; 

“(3) Ordered to active duty in a pay grade lower than that of any temporary 
or permanent grade he holds; or 

“(4) Discharged from a Reserve enlistment for immediate enlistment in a 
Regular component of a uniformed service in a pay grade lower than his reserve 
grade: 
is entitled, if he has served in the higher pay grade for at least one year, to the 
highest pay of the pay grade to which he is reduced, ordered to active duty, 
enlisted, or reenlisted, or to the highest pay of any intermediate pay grade to 
which he may later be promoted. A member who is so reduced, ordered to 
active duty, enlisted, or reenlisted, and who has not served in the higher pay 
grade for at least one year, or a member who is reduced to a lower pay grade 
for efficiency or for disciplinary reasons, is entitled to credit, in the pay grade to 
which reduced, ordered to active duty, enlisted, or reenlisted, or in any inter- 
mediate pay grade to which he may later be promoted, for his years of service 
in the higher pay grade in addition to any time previously served in the lower 
grades. A member who is reduced to a lower pay grade for inefficiency or for 
disciplinary reasons. and who is later promoted to the pay grade in which he 
was serving before being reduced, is not entitled to credit, in the pay grade to 
which promoted, for his previous service in that grade. 
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“(d) If any of the service of a member of a uniformed service in his current 
step in his pay grade is determined, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, to be unsatisfactory, he may not be advanced to a higher 
step within his pay grade until such time as his service in his current step in 
his pay grade is determined under those regulations to be satisfactory. No 
service in a pay grade that is determined to be unsatisfactory for the purposes 
of this subsection may be counted for the purpose of determining years of service 
in any pay grade. 

“(e) For the purposes of this section, service in a pay grade is considered to 
begin on the date when the appointment or promotion to, or enlistment in, the 
grade concerned is effective for pay purposes.” 

(B) By redesignating present section 208 (87 U. S. C. 234) as section 206 
and amending subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 

“(b) In addition to any pay, allowances, or special or incentive pays to which 
they are otherwise entitled, commissioned officers as defined in subsections (a) 
and (c) of this section are entitled to special pay as follows: 

“(1) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (a) : 

*“(A) $100 a month for each month of active service in the case of commissioned 
officers, in pay grades O-2, O-38, and O-4 who have not completed at least two 
years of active duty in a category covered by subsection (a). 

“(B) $200 a month for each month of active service in the case of commissioned 
officers in pay grades O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have completed at least two years 
of active duty in a category covered by subsection (a). 

“(C) $150 a month for each month of active duty in the case of commissioned 
officers in pay grade 0-5. 

*“(D) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of commissioned 
officers in pay grades O-6, O-7, and O-8. 

*(2) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (¢c) : 

“(A) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of commissioned 
officers in pay grades O-1, O-2, O-3, and O+4. 

“(B) $50 a month for each month of active duty in the case of commissioned 
officers in pay grade O-5. 

“However, a commissioned officer described in subsection (a) of this section 
is not entitled to the special pay provided by this section while he is serving as 
a medical or dental intern. The special pay authorized by this subsection may 
not be included in computing the amount of increase in pay authorized by any 
other provision of this Act or in the computation of retired pay, severance pay, 
or readjustment payments, authorized under any provision of law.” 

(C) By redesignating present section 204 (37 U. S. C. 235) as “section 207” and 
amending the tables in subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 

“INCENTIVE PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY PERFORMED UNDER SECS. 207 (&) (1) AND (2) 


| 
| Increased incentive pay for years of 
| | service in pay grade 


Pay grade for basic pay Base rate | : 


After 2 years | After 4 years | After 6 years 
| 


$165 | 
165 
165 
160 
245 
245 | 
220 
185 | 
O-2 150 
O-1 ‘ 100 
W-4_.. . 165 
W-3___. 140 
W-2 ‘ 135 
W-1._.. | 130 | 
E-9_. ; 105 | 
E-8 | 105 . 
E-7.. d 105 |... 
: | 90 
E-5 : 80 
E-4 : 65 
E-3_. é 60 
E-2.. ‘ ata ‘ ‘ - : 50 
E-1 5D 
Aviation cadets 5O | 
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(D) By striking out the words “section 204” in present section 205 (c) (37 
U.S. ©. 236 (c)) and inserting the words “section 207” in place thereof. 

(E) By redesignating present section 205 (37 U.S. C. 236) “as section 208.” 

(F) By amending present section 206 (37 U.S. C. 287) to read as follows: 


“SPECIAL PAY—SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 


“Sec. 209. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, enlisted 
members of the uniformed services who are entitled to basic pay are entitled to 
additional pay at the following monthly rates, while on sea duty or while on duty 
in any place beyond the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska: 


“Pay grade: Monthly rate | Pay grade—Continued Monthly rate 
. 50 eek a eet BL ee OF 
. 50 )-! 9. 00 
. 50 }- 8. 00 
20. 00 
. 00 


(G) By striking out the words “section 208” in present section 207 (e) (37 
U. S. C. 238 (e)), wherever they appear, and inserting the words ‘section 211” 
in place thereof. 

(H) By redesignating present section 207 (37 U.S. C. 238) as “section 210”. 

(I) By striking out the words “section 207” in present section 208 (a) (37 
U. 8S. C. 239 (a)) and inserting the words “section 210” in place thereof. 

(J) By striking out the words “(computed in accordance with the cumulative 
years of service of the member)” in present section 208 (d) (37 U.S. C. 289 (d)). 
(K) By redesignating present section 208 (87 U. S. C. 239) as “section 211”. 

(3) Title III is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 302 (f) (87 U. 8S. C. 252 (f)) is amended by striking out the 
table therein and inserting the following new table in place thereof: 


“Pay grade With Without 
dependents | dependents 





} 

00 | $136. 80 
.00 136. 80 

. 00 136. 80 
.00 | 136. 80 

». 80 | 119. 70 

5. 80 102. 60 

9. 70 94. 20 
2. 60 85. 50 
. 20 77.10 

85. 50 68. 40 
9. 70 20 
60 5. 50 

94. 20 .10 
5. 6 40 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
. 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


or Gr Sr or 


E-5___. 
E-4 (4 or more years of service) !__- 
E-4 (less than 4 years of service) ! 2 
E-3 2__ 
E-2 2__ 
E-1 2_. 


~A. Se See SD 
woe orc 


on 


1 Service authorized to be credited under sec. 1405 of title 10, United States Code. 
2 Considered at all times as without dependents under subsec. (a) of this section.” 


(B) Section 302 (h) (87 U. 8. C. 252 (h)) is amended by striking out the 
words “E-6 and E-7” and inserting the words “E-6, E-7, E-8, and E-9” in 
place thereof. 

(C) The tenth sentence of section 303 (c) (37 U. S. C. 253 (c)) is amended by 
striking out the words “section 201 (e)” and inserting the words “section 204” 
in place thereof. 

(D) Section 304 (c) (87 U. S. C. 254 (c)) is amended by striking out the 
word “or” before the words “as the Commandant of the Coast Guard” and by 
inserting the words “, or as the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service”, 
before the words “in lieu of’. 
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(4) Title V is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 501 (d) (37 U. 8S. C. 301 (d)) is amended by striking out the words 
“section 204” wherever they appear and inserting the words “section 207” in 
place thereof. 

(B) Section 508 (37 U. S. C. 308) is amended 

(i) by striking out the words “basic pay” and inserting the words “base rate” 
in place thereof ; and 

(ii) by striking out the words “with under two cumulative years’ service”. 

Sec, 2. The tables in section 1 (c) of the Act of May 19, 1952, chapter 310 (66 
Stat. 79), are amended to read as follows: 


“Pay grade Not over2 | Over 2 de- 
dependents | pendents 
| 

.10 | $96. 90 
10 | 96, 90 
.10 96. 90 
.10 96. 90 
.10 96. 90 
.10 96. 90. 


‘*Pay grade 1 dependent | 2 dependents| Over 2 de- 
pendents 


$51. 30 | 77,10 $96. 90 
51. 30 | 77.10 96. 90 
51. 30 | 77.10 96. 90"* 


Sec. 3. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b) all members of the uniformed 
services on the effective date of this Act shall, beginning with the effective date 
of this Act, have their basic pay, or compensation based thereon, computed in 
accordance with the rates prescribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended by this Act. 

(b) If the rate of basic pay under subsection (a) of a person who was a 
member of a uniformed service on the effective date of this Act is higher than 
the applicable rate otherwise prescribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
as amended by this Act, the higher rate continues to apply until, because of a 
change in his pay grade or years of service in pay grade, that rate is no longer 
higher than the applicable rate prescribed by that Act, as so amended, or until 
he is reduced in pay grade for inefficiency or disciplinary reasons. If he is 
reduced in pay grade for other than inefficiency or disciplinary reasons, he is, 
whenever entitled to basic pay or to compensation based thereon, entitled to 
have it computed at the higher of the following rates: 

(1) The rate in effect under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the day 
before the effective date of this Act, applied to him as if it were currently in 
effect. 

(2) The rate prescribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 
by this Act. 

This subsection does not apply to a person who, after the effective date of this 
Act, ceases to be a member of a uniformed service for a period of more than 
three months. 

Sec. 4 (a) Notwithstanding sections 1401, 3991, 6149, and 8991 of title 10, 
United States Code, any person entitled, on the day before this Act becomes 
effective, to retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay com- 
puted on the basis of the rates of pay prescribed in the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 or any military pay legislation prior to that Act, on that date is entitled 
to have that pay computed on the basis of the rates of pay prescribed in the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, if that pay would 
thereby be increased. 

If that pay would not be so increased, he is entitled to that pay on the basis 
of the rates prescribed in the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the day before 
the effective date of this Act, or he may elect to receive saved pay in accordance 
with section 519 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

(b) Any person now or hereafter retired in an enlisted grade, or advanced to 
a commissioned officer grade on the retired list under the Act of May 7, 1932, 
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chapter 171 (47 Stat. 150), with credit for 30 years of service in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps, who received double-time credit toward retirement for 
service beyond the continental limits of the United States between 1898 and 
1912, is considered to have over 30 years of cumulative service for the purpose of 
computing retired pay. 

(c) Retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay computed on 
the basis of the pay prescribed in this or any Military Pay Act heretofore or 
hereafter enacted shall be, for all purposes, considered as an earned right and 
benefit. Such benefit, once earned, shall not be subject to cancellation or revoca- 
tion except for violations of statutes which would interfere with or endanger the 
national security or defense of the United States. 

[Suggest here that the intent of Congressman Kilday’s bill H. R. 9673 be 
incorporated and made applicable to all military personnel. ] 

Sec. 4. (d) Personnel of the uniformed services, active or inactive, who have 
qualified for and are in receipt of the earned retirement benefits defined in sec- 
tion 4 (c) of this section, shall upon being separated, dismissed, or otherwise 
removed from the military rolls for reasons other than endangering the national 
security or defense of the United States, be entitled to draw monthly payments 
from the Veterans’ Administration in an amount equal to the earned benefits 
they previously drew from the military service from which they had been 
separated. 

Sec. 15. The Secretary of the executive or military department concerned may 
transfer, out of any appropriations available to him for obligation, into appro- 
priations properly chargeable for pay, such amounts as may be necessary to 
earry out this Act. 

Sec. 16. Section 110 of the Feceral Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 740) 
is repealed. 

Sec. 17. The effective date of this Act is July 1, 1958. 


ADVERSE EFFECTS OF CORDINER PLAN ON OFFICERS WITH Prion ENLISTED SERVICE 


It is believed that the purpose of the Cordiner study is primarily to recommend 
salary adjustments of armed services’ personnel which would improve the present 
attractiveness of a service career. 

If this assumption is correct, it would seem appropriate that any recommenda- 
tion of the Cordiner Committee which materially lessened career attractiveness 
when compared to existing programs should be carefully considered. 

This paper is written to show the damaging effect of the Cordiner plan on 
officers of the Armed Forces who at the time of commission as O-1 have 10 or 
more years’ enlisted service. 

The major impact of the proposed bill is as follows: 

(1) Lowers the scale of earnings for O-1, 2, 3, and 4 when compared to the 
present pay scale (table 1). 

(2) Precludes procurement from warrant officer and enlisted sources (tables 
1 and 2). 

(3) Offers some protection to LDO, but not to other officers with the same 
amount of enlisted service (table 1). 

(4) Precludes the temporary appointment to officer rank of warrant officers 
and senior enlisted personnel in the event of war or national emergency. 

Table 1 compares the total basic salaries that an officer would earn during 
the 1614-year period he normally serves in the ranks of O-1 through O-4. Inas- 
much as the basic salaries of E-6, 7, 8, and 9 and W-1 and W-2 under Cordiner 
exceed the entrance salaries of O-1 under Cordiner, these losses have been 
deducted in arriving at the totals in column 3 for the period they exceed the O-1 
program. For the LDO and MSC officer, the salaries are computed on the basis 
of the officer having 12 years’ enlisted service at the time he was commissioned 
as O-1. 

In table 2, the amount of the losses incurred by transfer to the O-1 program 
are reflected. 

The remaining tabies are believed to be self-explanatory. 
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TABLE 1.—Comparison of current earnings with those under Cordiner 


Category Current Cordiner less| Difference 
entry loss 


(1) al iy 4 o | (4) 
| 


1614 years (no enlisted service) $80, 311. 32 $93, 600. 00 +$13, 288. 68 
16% years (LDO from E-6, E-7, and W-1)-- 99, 118. 80 96, 180. 00 —3, 010. 80 
1614 years (LDO from W-2) , | 99, 118. 80 94, 752. 00 —4, 366. 80 
16% years (MSC from E-6) -- | 99, 118. 80 93, 228. 00 —5, 890. 80 
16% years (MSC from E- r 2 | 99, 118. 80 92, 664. 00 
1644 years (MSC from W-1)-. 99, 118. 80 91, 338. 00 
164 years (MSC from W % i 99, 118. 80 87, 084. 00 


So90c0090 


BASIS FOR COMPUTATIONS IN TABLE 1 


(a) For LDO and MSC officers, the total salaries (basic) that they would 
earn while serving in the grades O-1, 2, 3, and 4 for 18 months, 3 years, 6 years, 
and 6 years, respectively, were totaled. Total period: 16% years. 

(b) Third column of the table: Program salary for the 1644-year period, less 
the amounts that program from which procured exceeded the O-1 program. 

(c) Fourth column on the table: Represents gain or loss under Cordiner 
plan when compared to present programs for 16'4-year period. 


REMARKS ON TABLE 1 


(a) Note that under the current pay scale the O-1 MSC and LDO are paid 
the same, regardless of the source from which procured. 

(b) Observe that the more experience the man brings with him into O-1, the 
greater his loss and the less he earns under the O-1 to O-4+ 1614-year period. 

(c) The special provision made by Cordiner for the LDO does not fully pro- 
tect his current earning capacity. 

(d@) The remarks of Cordiner relative to not jeopardizing the enlisted source 
of officer procurement are also appliblae to this table. 


TABLE 2.—LHffect of Cordiner pay on procurement source 


Loss until 
officer pay Gross pay 
From exceeds in O-1 to 
enlisted | O-4 
pay 


0-1 (MSC) it $372 $93, 600 
0-1 (MSC) i-7.. 936 93, 600 
0-1 (MSC). SS 2, 262 93, 600 
0-1 (MSC). is 6, 516 93, 600 | 
0-1 (LDO)._.. [-6, E-7, W-1... None 96, 108 | 
O-1 (LDO)... a 1, 356 96, LOS | 


BASIS FOR COMPUTATIONS MADE IN TABLE 2 
In arriving at salary totals, the total basic salary that an officer would earn 
while serving in the grades 0-1, 2, 3, and 4 for 18 months, 3 years, 6 years, and 


6 years, respectively, were totaled. Total period: 16% years. 


REMARKS ON TABLE 2 


(a) Jeopardizes all sources for procurement of O-—1 officers for the Supply 
and Administration Section of the Navy Medical Service Corps by requiring a 
financial loss over earnings at time of entry. 

(b) Jeopardizes the source of procurement for O-1 (LDO) from W-2 for the 
Same reason. 

(c) Provides that the more experience the man brings into O-1, the higher 
the financial loss, 
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(d) The remarks of the Cordiner Committee relative to not jeopardizing the 
enlisted source as a means of officer procurement are also applicable to this 
table. 

TABLE 3.—Pay increases between officer grades 


Current with Cordiner- 
12 years en- Cordiner | LDO 
listed service 


Promotion Time in grade 


| 18 month $39. 00 $91. 00 | $46. 00 


3 years 70.2 65.00 | 44.00 
6 years 62. 40 45. 00 | 24. 00 


REMARKS ON TABLE 3 


(a) Note the reductions in promotion pay under the Cordiner—LDO plan over 
the current promotion rates, and, further, how much less they are than the 
straight Cordiner. In this connection, it is interesting to note the recommenda- 
tions of the Cordiner Committee as expressed on page 21 of the report of the 
hearing on S. 2014 before the subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee: ““A related problem is that the Armed Forces now pay a man so little 
for earning a promotion that it is hardly worth the effort. This is not the way 
to build a high-quality force of strong and responsible officers and men.” Yet 
the promotion increases for LDO recommended by Cordiner are lower than at 
present. 

(b) The officer with 10 or more years’ enlisted service at time of commission 
as O-4 is normally in his late thirties or early forties. He is older than his 
Academy contemporary, and his family responsibilities are usually greater due 
to a larger family and/or older children. The problem of providing his children 
with a college education is now at hand. The Cordiner Committee admitted 
that this was the main reason given by the 89 Navy captains who retired or re- 
signed in 1 year (p. 57 of the committee hearings). If captains in the Navy 
cannot afford to send their children to college, how can an O-, especially if 
his earning capacity is reduced below present levels and his promotion pay is 
reduced ? 


TABLE 4.—Differential between entry pay of O-1 and W-1 with 10 years’ 
enlisted service at time commissioned O-1 


Category Current pay | Cordiner pay Difference 


O-1 (LDO $343. 20 $350 +-$6, 80 
O-1 (MSC : ‘ 343. 20 | 222 | 121. 20 


W-1 ; ; 294. 10 | 350 +55.90 


| 


REMARKS ON TABLE 4 


(a) Note that under the current pay scale the entrance salary of the O-1 
LDO and MSC are the same, however, under Cordiner and MSC has been reduced 
by $121.20 per month. Since both have enlisted service and experience which is 
valuable to the officer corps and the Cordiner salary of $222 would preclude pro- 
curement from enlisted sources, both groups should be accorded equal treatment. 
With regard to the effect on procurement from enlisted sources, the Cordiner 
Committee said in their report on page 114: “The enlisted corps represents an 
officer source of great value which should not be jeopardized.” See table 1 of this 
paper for the effect on earnings over the current program, the Cordiner plan, 
and the Cordiner LDO plan. 

(b) Observe that currently there exists a $49.10 differential in the salaries of 
the O—1 and the W-1, in favor of the O-1. The Cordiner plan suggests raising the 
salary of the W-1 by $55.90 per month and making the O-1 (LDQ) salary the 
same as the W-1. This destroys the incentive for the O-1 program over the 
W-1 and fails to give monetary recognition to the higher rank and greater re- 
sponsibilities of the O-1 and the higher standards for appointments as O-1. 
It further precludes obtaining O-1 candidates from W-2, since acceptance of 
O-1 from W-2 entails reverting to W-1 salary. 
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DECISIONS CONFRONTING AN ENLISTED MAN CONTEMPLATING AN OFFICER CAREER 


1. Will he financially improve his position in life? 

2. Should he place himself under the restrictions of the dual employment and 
compensation laws? 

3. Should he enter into a program which would delay or prolong his eligibility 
for voluntary retirement? (If he accepts a commission he must do a minimum 
of 10 years. ) 

4. Should he give up his periodic reenlistment bonus, cash for unused leave, and 
payment for mileage to home of record? This frequently totals to an excess of 
$1,500 and serves as a periodic financial tonic. 

5. He will not draw clothing allowance or sea and foreign-duty pay as an 
officer. 

6. His social obligations (expense) will increase as an officer. 

If we realize that all these considerations confront an enlisted man contemplat- 
ing a career as an Officer, shouldn’t we be vitally concerned with the adequacy of 
the program we offer him? The tables used in this paper would seem to indicate 
that we have considerably reduced the attractiveness of an officer career for an 
enlisted man under the Cordiner proposals. 


CORDINER CONCEPTS 


1. “Longevity pay is pay for length of service, rather than for capability or 
merit.” Is this true? 

(a) The enlisted man has probably had to go to school at night and take 
correspondence courses to meet the academic requirements for application as a 
candidate for a commission. 

(b) He has demonstrated through keen competitive examination his right 
to be considered for a commission. 

(c) Once he enters O-1 and advances to the next grade within the time limits 
of the officer progression pattern, has he not demonstrated his capability and 
merit? It is believed that the committee was against paying a man increases 
in pay even though he remained in grade beyond the period when he should 
advance out of the grade. 

(d) If a man has demonstrated that he is officer material, should we say to 
him: 

“As an enlisted man you are now drawing between $250 and $440, but if 
you accept O-1, thereby increasing your value to the service, we can only pay 
you $222, because to pay you what you are getting now would be paying you 
for length of service rather than merit. However, you can remain an enlisted 
man and continue to draw between $250 and $440, we have no objection to 
that’? Not only does this hurt the officer procurement program, but what effect 
will it have on the enlisted reenlistment rate? The alert, aggressive, and com- 
petent enlisted man, seeing his limited possibilities in the service, isn’t going 
to make the service a career. 

2. Cordiner says his proposals are aimed at eliminating the situation where 
aman draws more pay than his boss (pp. 26-27, Senate hearings). Under the 
Cordiner proposals, an enlisted man can draw up to $440 per month basic pay, 
while the entrance salary for O-1 for O-2 is $335, and for O-3 is $420 

38. The Cordiner plan as it pertains to the entrance salary of an O—1 for enlisted 
candidates ($222) fails to provide for a very important possibility—a war or a 
national emergency. In World War I and World War II, as well as the Korean 
conflict, it was necessary to take senior enlisted men, ranging in service from 
6 to 20 or more years, and Offer them commissions. This action provided the 
needed incease in the nucleus of experienced officers around which to staff inex- 
perienced Reserve draftee officers. Under the Cordiner proposal, in the event of 
a war or national emergency, we would be forced to operate with a pay bill which 
would preclude action of this sort, because enlisted men would suffer large 
losses in pay were they to accept commissions. Even today, many of these en 
listed men who were issued temporary commissions at the time of Korea are still 
serving in an officer status and plugging important gaps. 


SAVED PAY 


It is noted that there is presently appearing in the press statements that a 
flat 6-percent cost-of-living increase is being considered for those military person- 
nel with over 2 years’ service. The serviceman reportedly can elect to apply 
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the 6 percent to his current earnings or take the Cordiner rate of pay without 
the 6 percent, whichever is the greater. 

Consider, if you will, a lieutenant in the Navy who at the time of commission 
as O-1 had 14 years’ enlisted service. Under the current pay scale he is earning 
a basic salary of $499.20 per month. He is due for promotion to LCDR (O-4) 
in 1960, at which time his basic pay would be $577.20 per month. If the Cordiner 
plan and the 6-percent feature are made law, it would affect this officer as 
follows: 

He would elect to retain his present pay, plus the 6 percent, which would total 
$529.15 per month. When he is promoted to LCDR, the Cordiner entrance rate 
is $530; so, inasmuch as this amount exceeds his earnings at that time, his 
saved-pay clause terminates and he is promoted to LCDR and given an 85-cent 
raise per month in lieu of drawing the $577.20 he would have drawn had the 
present pay scale remained in effect. This demonstrates that the saved-pay 
clause will only protect the officer for the grade in which serving at the time 
of the passage of the Cordiner proposal. It really delays the loss he will incur 
until such time as he is promoted. 



















RECOM MENDATIONS 





1. Provide that any officer who at the time of commissioning as O—-1 has 10 or 
more years’ enlisted service shall be afforded the same consideration under the 
bill as the LDO officer. 

2. Inasmuch as the special provisions which are made for the LDO officer under 
section 202 (b) of S. 2014 do not fully protect his current earning capacity, it 
is recommended that this section be deleted from the bill and that a new section 
be substituted as section 201 (d), as follows: 

“Any officer who at the time of commissioning as O-1, either temporary or 
permanent, who at that time has 10 or more years’ enlisted service shall be 
paid in accordance with the following pay scale while serving in the ranks of 
QO-1 through and including O-4. On his promotion to O—5, these officers shall 
be paid in accordance with the pay scale under section 201 (a) of this bill.” 


















TABLE 5.—NSuggested pay scale 





Increased basic pay for 
years of service in grade 
Pay grade Base rate i Sa 









After 2 years | After 4 years 
























3 rs $399. 10 | $422. 10 | 

0-2 445.) 467.10 : 

au 511. 10 533. 10 | $555. 10 
579. 10 | 606, 10 634. 10 








(The base rate for QO-1 was arrived at by adding the current differential 
of $49.10 between the O-1 and the W-1 to the basic pay of the W-1 under 
Cordiner of $350. This preserves the incentive for the O-1 program over 
the W-1 program and recognizes the higher rank, greater responsibilities, and 
higher entrance requirements. It also preserves all sources of procurement 
from E-6, E-7, W-1, and W-2 for both the LDO and MSC programs by offer- 
ing increases in pay for entering the O-1 program. There are no pay inver- 
sions under the plan. The 0-4 at the top of his grade is paid $634.10 and on 
promotion to 0—5 is paid $660 basic plus $50 active-duty supplement pay. This 
plan would correct all the inequities of the Cordiner proposal and is an easy 
corrective device which would not disturb the remainder of the Cordiner recom- 
mendations. By referring fo table 1, it will be noted that the Academy man 
while serving in the grades O-1 to O-4 will realize a gain of $13,288.68 under 
the Cordiner plan. If this recommendation is adopted, the former enlisted 
man will realize a gain of $6,399 over the 1614-year period—less than half of that 
of the Academy man. ) 




















ALTERNATE RECOMMENDATIONS 








Alternate recommendation 1 

If recommendations 1 and 2 are not accepted, the present pay scale should be 
retained for officers who at the time of commissioning as O-1 have 10 or more 
years’ enlisted service. 
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Alternate recommendation 2 


If recommendations 1 and 2 are not accepted nor alternate recommendation 1, 
it is recommended that any new pay bill embodying the Cordiner proposal con- 
tain a stipulation similar to the following : 

“The Secretary of the service concerned is directed to either readjust the in- 
grade step or grade of any officer to the Cordiner basic salary which at least equals 
his current rate of pay. All future appointments to officer status above W-2 
of enlisted persons or W-—1 or W-2 with 10 or more years’ service shall be made 
in the grade of O-2 at the $355 step.” 

Implementation of this recommendation would allow for a one-shot transi- 
tion from the longevity system to the Cordiner system, without loss to the indi- 
vidual. It would preserve all sources of procurement except from W-2, who 
would be drawing $396. This would not require the operation of a special 
pay scale for this group. The Cordiner Committee on page 113 of their report 
stated that the Navy Department was presently studying such a possibility. 


Alternate recommendation 3 


If none of the above recommendations are accepted, the following recommenda- 
tion constitutes the minimum action that should be taken: 

Provide a table of equalization pay which would be added to the Cordiner rates 
for officers who at time of commissioning as O-1 have 10 or more years’ enlisted 
service. The rates recommended below represent, to the penny, the difference 
between Cordiner pay and current pay. There is therefore no cost over present 
expenditures associated with this recommendation. There is, on the other hand, 
no increase or benefit to this group of officers other than to be allowed to retain 
their present scale of earnings. 


TABLE 6.—Equalization pay rates to be added to Cordiner rates 


| 
Pay grade Over 10 Enlisted | Enlisted 
years over 12 years | over 14 years 
' 


$121. 22 $136. 80 $152. 40 
62. 80 78. 40 | 78. 40 
48. 00 63. 60 79. 20 
31. 60 47. 20 47. 20 


The equalization pay rates would be determined for the various grades at the 
time of commissioning as O-1, dependent on the years of prior enlisted service. 
This amount would be entered on the pay account similar to rental allowance, 
subsistence allowance, hazardous duty, aviation, and submarine pay. The bill 
should contain language which would require that for physical or voluntary re- 
tirement purposes and for income-tax purposes the basic pay of these officers 
would be regarded as the Cordiner rate plus the equalization pay. If new candi- 
dates were brought in at O-2 at the $355 step, this special table could be dis- 
pensed with when officers serving in the grades of O—1, O-2, O-3, and O—4+ moved 
to O—5, inasmuch as the need for this equalization factor would no longer exist. 

The recommendations made in this paper are submitted in the firm belief that 
persons in authority do not intend to sponsor recommendations which would 
operate to the disadvantage of any group, no matter how small in number that 
group may be. 


TABLE 7.—Number of}/supply and administration officers on active duty in the 
Vavy MSC 


a 


Grade*and rank | Number Grade and rank Numbet 


O-1, ensign 64 || O-5, commander 49 
0-2, lieutenant (junior grade) 58 || O-6, captain l 
0-3, lieutenant 222 


O-4, lieutenant commander 233 Total 


Mr. Kripayr. Now, you would like to discuss page 6 of the appendix ? 
Mr. Lanepon. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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In brief terms, page 6 of the appendix ise ntitled, “Basie Pay, En- 
listed Members.” It is titled “Section 203 (a). 

We had the temerity to write a complete section, because that was 
the only way we felt we could adequately express our idea, 

You will note that we have picked up again a practice that they 
had years ago in the service, primarily for clarity, when we assign 
an A, B, C, “D to the various pay grades, with the feeling that the 
A, B, C, D in this type of presentation, or in future use if it should 
be adopted, will immediately identify to administrative personnel 
and anyone in the military what that man’s category is. 

We approach this from the standpoint of maximum pay incentive 
within what we consider to be a moderate pay structure, and com- 
paring it with the present extended pay available under the longevity 
system, whereby we can first protect the career-man years in service 
in hard rates, or those men who were in a fast-moving rate and then 
suddenly their rate ceases to be critical and they run into a roadblock. 

So, in our efforts here we have gone into the typical progression 
of an average man, and we have extended it from there, on the as- 
sumption that from E-5 upward we have allowed 6 years of gainful 
employment as the maximum in any pay grade. 

After he reaches 6 years, he knows he either has to improve himself, 
retrain himself, gain a promotion, or go out. But we propose to tell 
him now, after 6 years in this grade: “You are at the top of your 
ladder. Now you do something about it.” 

We feel that that is a reasonable career standpoint for average and 
above personnel. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Langdon, we will analyze the appendix and the 
various tables appearing in it, and give the entire matter our careful 
consideration in connection with our consideration of the bill. 

We thank you, all three of you gentlemen, for appearing. We 
appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Lanapon. Thank you. 

Mr. Kinpay. Captain Willenbucher, representing the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and also the Public Health Service. 

Captain, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Wittensucuer. Mr. Chairman, I am Capt. Franz O. Willen- 
bucher, United States Navy, retired. I am an attorney, with offices 
at 1624 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. I am national counsel of 
the Commissioned Officers Association of the Public Health Service 
and national counsel of the Field Association of Commissioned Offi- 
cers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

I appear to represent both associations and to submit on their behalf 
a short joint statement, which I ask permission to read. 

Mr. Kivpay. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Wittensucuer. The Commissioned Officers Association of the 
Public Health Service and the Field Association of Commissioned 
Officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey are grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee on the proposal in H. R. 9979 
to change the method of computing basic pay for uae of the 
uniformed services, and for other purposes. The members of both 
services receive their pay and allowances under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949 and are, therefore, vitally interested in the pending 
legislation. 
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The Commissioned Officers Association of the Public Health Service 
has approximately 2,500 members, which membership constitutes about 
60 percent of the officers on the active list and about 95 percent of the 
retired officers of that Service. The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
approximately 168 officers on the active list and 85 on the retired list, 
and almost all members of that Service are members of its association. 

At the outset, it is desired to state to the committee that the position 
of ~~ associations is as follows: 

. That, in addition to increases in pay for those in the higher ranks 
in as provided therein, the bill should provide for appropriate 
pay increases for officers in the lower ranks, where not therein pro- 
vided. 

That Congress adhere to its long-established principle of per- 
mitting officers presently on the retired lists to participate in the 
benefits provided in the pending law to the same extent that officers 
retired in the future may share in these benefits. 

That the bill should provide for pay increases for officers receiv- 
ing retired pay based on laws in effect prior to enactment of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. 

H. R. 9979 is, of course, an outgrowth of the so-called Cordiner 
report. The bill, aside from certain reductions in the monetary 
amounts related to various of the recommendations of the Cordiner 
proposal, differs from that proposal in that, whereas the Cordiner 
proposal would have included retired personnel, retired prior to the 
effective date of any new law, for increases in retired pay on the basis 
of any increases in basic pay, H. R. 9979 specifically excludes pre- 
viously retired personnel for such increases. 

It is believed that analysis of the proposals in H. R. 9979 that (1) 
longevity be entirely disregarded as a factor for the establishment of 
pay and (2) withholding basic pay increases from retired personnel, 
retired prior to the effective date of any new law, will lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that younger officers will tend to leave the services, 
rather the an to remain in the services for their careers. 

The Career Compensation Act of 1949 recognized both longevity and 
retirement benefits. It was evolved after a most elaborate study by the 
Hook Commission and after long and careful consideration in the 
Congress, especially by this committee with its long experience in 
service pay and retirement legislation. How then can a mere state- 
ment that the present pay system has become outmoded in 8 short years 
be justified 7 

On the contrary, it is believed that the existing concepts and stand- 
ards are best designed to attract young men to ‘embark upon careers 
in the uniformed services and to retain them in service. Necessary 
pay increases can be accomplished within the framework of the present 
pay structure, without scrapping two real incentives—longevity and 
retirement benefits. 

While rather substantial increases in the pay of higher ranking 
officers are now essential, it would not necessarily follow that such 
increases suggested in the pending legislation would alone keep the 
more able higher ranking officers in service. A few hundred dollars 
more per month, as against offers of much higher pay from business 
and industry would not keep them in service, if they were inclined to 
accept such attractive offers. 
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I should like to interject there are other incentives which keep 
higher ranking officers in service than mere pay, as such. 

lt would be difficult to believe that younger officers, without ade- 
quate provision for them while they are in the lower ranks and with 
the specter of a failure properly to maintain retirement benefits, 
would remain in service in the hope that they might ultimately 
achieve high rank and, for a relatively few years of their service, 
somewhat better pay. 

In view of these considerations, our recommendations are as out- 
lined in the third paragraph of this statement. 

We make these recommendations in the deep conviction that, in 
addition to the upward adjustment of the pay of those in the higher 

ranks, which we deem essential for the good of the services, (1) the 
pay of younger officers must be increased; (2) longevity must be kept 
as one of the prime factors of the pay structure; and (3) the retire- 
ment system must be preserved and, if anything, enhanced. 

Mr. Kizpay. Th: ank you very much, Mr. Willenbucher. 

Thank you for coming. 

We appreciate your statment, and we will give it consideration in 
writing the bill. 

(Aside to Mr. Blandford.) 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Louis J. Grayson, National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Come around, please, Mr. Grayson. 

How are you? 

Mr. Grayson. Glad to see you. 

Mr. Krpay. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Grayson. 

Mr. Grayson. I am Louis J. Grayson, and appear here as the chair- 
man of the committee on affairs of veterans and servicemen, of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, of which I am also a 
trustee. 

Our association is composed of 73,000 life-insurance agents, general 
agents, and managers, throughout the 48 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Hundreds of our members specialize in handling insurance problems 
for military personnel, and most of our members have some military 
personnel for clients. The relationship between a life-insurance agent 
and his client is often a very close and intimate one. 

We are, therefore, at least reason: ibly familiar with the personnel 
problem of the armed services, and we know at first hand why a great 
many outstanding men do not want a military career for keeps. 

After all the testimony given at these hearings, we would judge 
that we are safe in assuming a reasonable unanimity of opinion regard- 
ing the extent and importance of the problem presented. The differ- 
ences of opinion would appear to revolve around the question of to 
what degree the proposed legislation, H. R. 9979, will solve the prob- 
lem, and we shall confine our comments largely to that question. 

In order that we can weigh the effectiveness of a given solution, it 
is essential that we first get a proper perspective and analyze the 
reasons why the problem ‘of attrition in the armed services has so 
suddenly raised its hydra heads. Of course, attrition has been ever 
with us, but only during recent years has it become a really critical 
issue. 
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Before World War II, the absorbing life on military posts, with its 
social advantages; the absence of tension; the reasonable assurance 
of active duty until age 60: these were once ‘enough to attract and hold 
men the military services required. But today, those advantages have 
largely dried up, like dewdrops off the stones, and there has been 
offered no adequate substitute to replace them. 

For many dedicated servicemen the honor, prestige, and sense of 
duty areenough. In fact, few civilians begin to See the degree 
of devotion to duty held by such men. After 25 years of close asso- 
ciation with the military, I am myself constantly caieaal at the long 
hours, frequently under great pressure and tension, that many of them 
put in, with little thought of self. Our hats go off to them; if it were 
possible to secure enough men such as these, ‘the problem of attrition 
would fade into insignificance. 

It has been said that the reward for work well done is the ability 
to do better. But most men of capacity are not so dedicated to an 
ideal. They believe, as we do, that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and they want pay more nearly comparable with what they would 
get in industry. As water finds its own level, so will efficiency and 
skill in a free economy. 

In the present instance, the first essential is to provide a wage scale 
which will enable servicemen living conservatively to remain in the 
“black.” Meeting current expenses of an average family is increas- 
ingly difficult in many high cost of living areas, such as Washington. 
Altogether too many of our military clients complaint to us that they 
have to dip monthly into their savings just to pay day-to-day living 
costs. 

We, therefore, concur wholeheartedly in the inclusion in H. R. 
9979 of a 6 percent cost-of-living pay increase. In this connection, 
we should also like to add that it appears reasonable to us to assume 
that quite a morale problem might be created if service personnel were 
not to get a general pay increase somewhat comparable to that which 
it seems likely the Congress may authorize this year for the Govern- 
ment’s civilian personnel. 

However, it is our conviction that a general across-the-board in- 
crease, even if substantially in excess of that 6 percent, would not of 
itself solve the basic, underlying problem of the armed services’ fail- 
ure to attract and hold sufficient numbers of the more capable men. 
This problem is an inevitable concommitant of the archiace concept of 
basing pay primarily on cumulative longevity. We believe that for 
technical and scientific pursuits, this philosophy is wrong in principle, 
disastrous in practice. Every man has a limit beyond which he will 
not push himself without the stimulus of incentives. 

A longevity system, by itself, without concurrent incentive rewards, 
neither encourages a man to aspire to greater things, nor properly 
rewards those who merit promotion and increased recompense. It 
stifles competition and initiative and rewards complac ency and con- 
servatism. It frequently results in there being placed in charge of 
projects those short of capability but long in service. It creates frus- 
tration and encourages mediocrity. It substitutes time for progress. 
Essentially, it is morally wrong and economically unsound. 

Such was the system governing the pay of military personnel until 
1946. In that year, the Congress apparently recognized the inherent 
defects in a system which continues to grant periodic pay increases 
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(“fogies”) throughout a man’s entire military career, irrespective 
of promotions. 

The Congress greatly modified the system and placed a definite 
termination on in-grade longevity pay increases after a specified num- 
ber of years. For example, under the present system, a private (E-3) 
gets no longevity increases after 14 years; a sergeant (k—5) gets none 
after 22 years. An Q-2 officer gets no lengevity increases after 14 
years, and an O-5 after 26 years. 

This modification of the ancient pure longevity system was a step 
in the right direction, but it still did not provide real incentive. In 
our opinion, changing economic conditions now require a further modi- 
fication and modernization of the pay system. 

Whatever the pay system is to be it must, as we see it, give reason- 
able recognition to such virtues as experience and loyalty, even though 
the individual concerned does not have sufficient technical proficiency 
or leadership ability to justify promotion to a higher grade. We be- 
lieve that H. R. 9979, by authorizing the Department. of Defense to 
grant 1 or 2 increases within grade, preserves to a substantial degree 
the general purpose of longevity pay, without its concurrent weak- 
nesses. 

There seems to be much misconception about this, because we have 
heard it frequently stated that the proposed legislation completely 
replaces the longevity system with an incentive system. Were such 
the case, we could not in all sincerity support it. 

May I digress a moment, Mr. Chairman, to comment that yester- 
day at the Senate hearings before the Armed Services Committee, 
Mr. Symington gave a very clear explanation of the relationship be- 
tween longevity pay and the proposed legislation. 

And thinking that this committee might be interested in it, I have 
attached to this statement of ours a copy of Mr. Symington’s remarks. 

However, it would appear to us that H. R. 9979 sufficiently safe- 
guards the interests of those faithful and experienced men who simply 
do not have the qualities which call for promotion to higher grades. 

In our opinion, however, it is not so much the existence of an 
antiquated longevity system, as it is the fact that the present system 
provides insufficient incentives, that is largely responsible for the 
current problem. 

The pay system for scientific and technical men must add adequate 
incentives to the mere accumulation of time if the Department of 
Defense would compete in today’s market for ability. 

Of course, the Armed Forces can always cet oe of men who are 
attracted primarily by whatever security a military career offers, if 
the Armed Forces will lower their standards suftix iently. 

But passion for security is ever the handmaid of mediocrity: and 
today there is no room for mediocrity in any profession, least of all in 
our national defense. Where mediocrity is king there is no vision: 
“where there is no vision the people perish.” 

In order to ascertain what the proper pay for commissioned per- 
sonnel in various grades should be, we have gone to considerable 
pains to compare the military pay scales with those of civilians of 
comparable ability, training, and longevity. Obviously, the compari- 
son is difficult because of the many variables involved, such as dif- 
ferences in disability benefits, retirement and survivor benefits, and 
so forth. 
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It is, nevertheless, our distinct feeling that the pay scale for the 
lower ranks, considering allowances as “well as base pay, compares 
reasonably well with that of civilian groups. It is in the higher 
grades, howev ver, that the differential becomes most marked. This 
differential is further compounded when we remember that most offi- 
cers, eXc epting those of star or flag rank, retire in their early fifties. 
That is just the time when outstanding civilians get into the real 
money, when they become the general managers and officers of their 
companies. 

It is this very lack of opportunity that is the weak link in the pay 
chain for the military, and which so h: unpers the Department of De- 
fense in its search for men of parts. Therein lies the crux of the 
problem. Industry has long since learned the lesson of the necessity 
of providing those incentives. Scientific and technical advances have 
exploded on our economy with such crescendo that the latent possi- 
bilities of each individual must be developed to the utmost; and in- 
dustry has discovered the pay differential to be the best medium of 
accomplishing this task. 

We hope the Congress will create a goal sufficiently attractive to 
develop the military man’s best efforts. We are convinced that the 
scale recommended by the Cordiner Committee would do this. It 
is also possible that the scale established by H. R. 9979 is sufficient, 
but we are not so sanguine insofar as it applies to commissioned per- 
sonnel. Although the initial additional cost of the Cordiner Com- 
mittee recommendations would be great, so is the problem, and we 
do not. want at this time to pull our punches. We do not like the 
additional cost any more than anyone else does; but in our opinion 
that cost does not begin to equal the cost of inefficiency and turnover 
due to present lack of incentive. 

We have repeatedly found that it is often the bigness of the prize, 
even more than the probability of winning, thaé spurs men on. Were 
the higher ranking officers paid an amount more nearly commensurate 
with their ability and responsibilities, a large percentage of the able 
men who now resign from the services for lack of incentive would, in 
our opinion, continue their military careers. 

Unfortunately, however, during the last 10 or 15 years, the pay of 
the higher ranks has been moving relatively in the opposite direction. 

We view with great misgivings the gradual shrinkage of the differ- 
ential between the higher and lower grades and ranks. 

At the very time when all the evidence in industry would indica 
a policy of relatively expanded remuneration for the top ranks, the 
last few military pay increases have tended toward a great leveling 
of pay. We confess that we are at a total loss to understand that 
philosophy, which is unique in our economy except where unions 
control the pay structure. The tendency to pay big salaries to the 
men who can produce has furnished the incentives which have 
brought to industry a rich reward. It could not be otherwise in a free 
economy. 

H. R. 9979 is at least a big step in the right direction. However, we 
should like to invite your subcommittee’s attention to five specific 
comments : 

We prefer the pay scale set forth in the Cordiner report to that 
provided in H. R. 9979, because of the enormity of the problem and 
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the possibility that H. R. 9979 might not provide sufficient incentives 
to accomplish its intended purpose. 

2. Neither the Cordiner report nor H. R. 9979 provides any in- 
creased emoluments for the Chiefs or Vice Chiefs of Staff. We pre- 
sume there were good reasons for this which we do not understand. 

However, we should like to recommend consideration of an addi- 
tional $200 monthly for the Chiefs of Staff and $100 monthly for the 
Vice Chiefs, as a token acknowledgement of their additional responsi- 
ae 

The Congress has traditionally been most generous to retired 
sieiiala in granting to them the same pay increases authorized for 
those on active duty. We are confident that your subcommittee 
realizes that the failure to grant to retired personnel the 6 percent 
cost of living increase provided for active duty personnel would be 
considered by retired officers as a reversal of this time-honored pro- 
cedure. Beyond this 6 percent increase, however, we see no reason 
for granting any additional increases to currently retired personnel 
at this time. 

Basically, H. R. 9979 does not purport to be the vehicle for a pay 
increase but a new pay system. 

Its passage will inevitably result in increased competition within 
the services. It is altogether fitting and proper, therefore, that only 
those who successfully compete under the new pay system should reap 
mn rewards of the system. 

The military pay system may be likened to a triangle, of which 
ie active duty base pay is the base. One side of the triangle is 
survivor benefits; the other side is subsistence and rental allowances. 
Two years ago, the Congress was more than generous in granting 
greatly expanded survivor benefits. 

And I might add, incidentally, Mr. Chairman, that the military 
services owe a tremenflous amount of gratitude to you personally and 
the Honorable Mr. Bates, for having given this bill. It has been a 
wonderful boon to them. 

Mr. Kintpay. Of course, Mr. Porter Hardy was chairman of that 
committee. 

Mr. Grayson. Mr. Porter Hardy was chairman of the committee 
which went into that matter, and he deserves a tremendous debt of 
gratitude. 

We presume that the Congress will now establish a satisfactory 
pay system, based upon the Cordiner Committee report, and certainly 
not less than that provided by H. R. 9979. 

We are frankly disappointed that neither the Cordiner Committee 
report nor H. R. 9979 does anything about improving the third side 
of the triangle; i. e., the housing prob ‘lem, H. R. 9979 merely con- 
tinues the present deplorable situation. We are not so much con- 
cerned with that relatively small percentage of personnel who are 
fortunate enough to get quarters on Government reservations, al- 
though in many instances such housing is substandard. 

But for those who have to rent quarters, especially where there 
are sizable families, the rental allowance in many areas is completely 
inadequate. This is particularly true in many high rental areas 
such as Washington. 

We hope thi at your subcommittee will take cognizance of this very 
serious situation, which does so much to lower the morale of both 
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enlisted and commissioned personnel. Fortunately, the Department 
of Labor has prepared elaborate statistics which can be used as a 
pee for modernizing the rental and subsistence allowances. 

We are greatly | concerned about the inclusion in H. R. 9979 
of the 4-year phase-in period. Admittedly, it would initially save 
money. But the psychological effect would be very bad. The fea 
that the Congress might during the 4- year period freeze the pay scale 
at the then existing level might well minimize the effectiveness of the 
vlan at the very moment when maximum enthusiasm is needed. We 
oe that your committee will delete that feature from the bill. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we have greatly appreciated this 
courtesy, in giving us the opportunity to present our views on this 
legislation. 

And if we can be of any service, we would be very happy to. 

(The attachment is as follows :) 


VERBATIM ExTrRAcCT OF REMARKS MADE BY SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON, OF MIS- 
SOURI, AT A HEARING HELD BEFORE THE MILITARY PAY SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES ON S. 2014 AND S. 3081, Fepruary 25, 1958 


Senator SyMIneToN. Mr. Chairman, before we begin these important hearings. 
I would like to make a few remarks for the record in order to clarify certain 
issues that will come before us. 

As you have mentioned, I have supported the Cordiner Committee recom- 
mendations. 

Together with the distinguished Senator from Arizona, Barry M. Goldwater, 
I introduced S. 2014. Because of my interest in this matter, I have been 
following the hearings before the Kilday subcommittee. I realize they are 
facing many problems in their efforts to arrive at a proper bill which will 
insure Our national survival by retaining a professional force in being. 

Our hearings as of this date are being held without benefit of the ultimate 
findings of our distinguished colleagues in the House. 

I believe it is important, therefore, that at this time we take cognizance 
of some of the problem areas facing the House subcommittee. 

I believe it would be well that we agree upon a definition of certain terms 
in order that this committee and the witnesses will be speaking the sam, 
language. 

Such mutual understanding will help clarify our discussions and give us all 
the same starting point. 

The first term I take the liberty to discuss is that of longevity. Here we 
are concerned with principle which has two applications, years of service and 
time in grade. 

The present pay system of our Armed Forces is based upon the application 
of the longevity principle to years of service. 

Under this system a member receives automatic increases in pay at certain 
points throughout his career. Under the system proposed by Mr. Cordiner 
and his committee, and contained in S. 38081, we are dealing with what is 
known as the step-in-grade system. 

This system is based upon the application of the longevity principle to time 
in grade. Under this system a member would receive increases in pay at cer- 
tain periods throughout the time that he held a particular rank. I do not 
believe therefore that we are in anyway trying to abolish the longevity prin- 
ciple as far as our pay system is concerned. Rather we are concerned with 
its application to time in grade instead of years of service. 

The next term is that of proficiency pay. This term is not contained in 
S. 3081 but has been mentioned quite frequently in House hearings, and un- 
doubtedly will be used during these hearings. 

The first thing I would like to try to clarify this morning is that proficiency 
pay, as I understand it, applies to enlisted men only, and not to officers. 

Secondly, it applies not only to technicians in critical or very critical spe- 
cialties, but also to all enlisted men who prove themselves outstanding in their 
particularly specialty, whether it be critical or not. 

Thus a platoon leader or sergeant who is outstanding can be given proficiency 
pay. 
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Third, unlike the present longevity system, which contains automatic pay 
inversions without any reference to ability, merit, or contribution, the pro- 
ficiency pay system permits an outstanding soldier or qualified technician to be 
uwarded extra pay only after a careful calculated and deliberate evaluation 
is made to determine that such a member deserves a proficiency pay increase. 

If these interpretations are acceptable to the committee, Mr. Chairman, and 
to the witnesses, I believe we would have a better grasp of the problem involved. 

I thank the Chair. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator Symington. 


Mr. aan Thank you very much, Mr. Grayson. 

Mr. Grayson. Thank you. 

Mr. Kinpay. We appreciate your coming and giving us this state- 
ment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement by Congressman 
Anfuso and a letter addressed to you from the American Medical 
Association concerning the proposed pay increase and its effect upon 
the medical personnel in the armed services, that I would like to insert 
in the record. 

Mr. Kinpay. Without objection, they will both be included in the 
record. 

(The statement by Congressman Victor L. Anfuso is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to present my views before your esteemed committee on the bill, H. R. 9979, 
to revise the method of computing the basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services. 

Actually, I have no quarrel with this bill. I consider it a very meritorious 
and praiseworthy piece of legislation. All of us are extremely interested in 
improving the quality and the management of our military personnel, which this 
bill seeks to achieve. 1 am wholeheartedly in accord with the objectives of the 
bill, and most especially with the provision to increase the military pay. I 
feel we must do everything possible to retain the skilled officers and technicians 
in the Armed Forces, particularly at a time like this when skill is at a premium 
and is so necessary for the safety and security of our Nation. 

I want to direct your attention merely to one section in the bill which I 
consider detrimental and discriminatory. That is section 13, which seeks to 
deprive the uniformed officers and enlisted men of the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point from the proposed military pay increases and 
status benefits. Under this section, the Secretary of Commerce is given the 
authority to prescribe the pay and allowances for the officers and enlisted men 
at Kings Point, which hay actually turn out to be pay cuts instead of increases 
as are to be granted to all other military personnel. 

Adoption of this section would not only be discriminatory against the per- 
sonnel at Kings Point, but will most certainly jeopardize the academic standing 
of a vital military educational institution by removing its excellent staff and 
faculty from their present protection within the framework of existing legisla- 
tion governing the pay of these people. May I remind the members of. this 
committee that in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 it is specifically stated: 

“The ranks, grades, and ratings for the personnel of the said Service (i. e., 
U. S. Martime Service) shall be the same as are now or shall hereafter be pre- 
seribed for the personnel of the Coast Guard.” 

The Kings Point Academy was subsequently given the same pay status for 
its faculty and staff as was accorded the Coast Guard. Now an attempt is being 
made to deprive them of this legislative entitlement which goes back some two 
decades. 

Aside from the fact that this constitutes a gross injustice, such action would 
most certainly result in demoralization at the Kings Point Academy and its 
future as an accredited educational institution would be seriously undermined. 
Approval of this section would undoubtedly encourage many of these people to 
leave Kings Point. In this way the bill which is aimed to improve the quality 
of military personnel and keep them in the service will achieve the exact oppo- 
site. 

And one other point. We have been talking a great deal these past few 
months, ever since Russia launched her sputniks, about the vital role of educa- 
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tion to our national security. All of us are keenly aware of the need for trained 
teachers on the college level and the urgency for training suitable per- 
sonnel for our Nation’s security needs. But what are we doing? We are 
putting a provision into a bill for military pay increases which will only 
serve to withhold such increases from a group of Government college teachers 
who are giving training of a special sort to our youth. 

It is difficult for me to understand the logic behind this kind of action. On 
the one hand, we are breaking our heads to think of ways to assure victory in 
the struggle for our national survival; on the othe hand, we are doing every- 
thing to discourage those who are in the frontlines of the struggle. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge you and the members of your committee to delete this 
section from the bill so as to enable the personnel at Kings Point to receive the 
same fair treatment as is given to other military personnel. 


(The statement of the American Medical Association is as follows:) 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, 1U., February 27, 1958. 
Hon. Pau J. Kivpay, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No, 2, Committce on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kitpay: The American Medical Association has been following 
carefully the proposed changes in the pay scales for members of the military 
services, and is especially concerned with the proposed changes in the provision 
of the Medical and Dental Officer Career Incentive Act of 1956, Publie Law 
497. As your committee is presently engaged in hearings on H. R. 9979, 85th 
Congress, a bill to change the method of computing base pay for members of 
the uniformed services, I am taking this opportunity to provide you with the 
action of our house of delegates taken in December 1957 on the subject, and 
also to reaffirm our position of support for the Career Incentive Act. 

The medical officer career incentive bill had the wholehearted support of the 
American Medical Association. We believed then, as we do now, that it is a 
valuable method of preserving and improving the quality of military medical 
manpower. This legislation authorized step-up salary increases for military 
medical officers, with the raises so spaced as to appeal to seasoned officers, many 
of whom were leaving military careers for the private practice of medicine. Our 
great concern is that the progress made since 1956 will be lost if the relative 
benefits provided under the Career Incentive Act are eliminated in the proposed 
legislation. We have observed the results of the Career Incentive Act with 
satisfaction. The increase in special pay has had the effect of slowing down 
the resignation rate of regular medical officers of the Armed Forces, of in- 
creasing the procurement of new officers, and of providing stability to the re- 
spective medical corps. In time, under this program, the desired goal of a stable 
career corps, Supplemented by younger Reserve physicians serving for a shorter 
period of time, should be reached. 

Some factors in the pending pay revisions offer cause for serious concern. 
Without commenting on the need for an overall increased pay for the armed 
services, such as has been proposed under the Cordiner and Department of De- 
fense plan, we believe that the proposed reduction in special pay by as much as 
$100 or $150 monthly in the groups of the most experienced physicians appears 
unwise. It certainly seems to be premature in that it would drastically change a 
law less than 2 years old. It is realized that, under the proposal, no reduction 
in pay is to result for any medical officer and that some additional raises will 
result. However, the reduction in special pay schedules, with a reduction in 
the amount for the more experienced medical officers, cannot help but have an 
adverse effect. Even at present rates, the special pay is largely an earnings- 
equalization pay to compensate for the long and expensive medical education and 
the resultant delay in his earnings. It provides little incentive to meet the 
competition of civilian professional opportunities, such as family stability, eco- 
nomic advantages for the successful physician in private practice, and profes- 
sional satisfactions which are generally preferred by the majority of physicians 
to those of a military career. 

The Career incentive Act, passed only 2 years ago, appears to be doing the job 
it was intended to do. Figures provided to our Committee on Military Affairs 
of the council on national defense in October 1957, show that resignations 
have declined to a significant degree, particularly among the medical officers 
Who have had a number of years of service. Also, there is a rising interest in 
military medical careers, a trend that will strengthen the Medical Corps in the 
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years ahead. However, since it is much too early to evaluate the long-term 
trend, we would recommend caution concerning any changes that might jeopar- 
dize the good which has already been accomplished. 

It is sincerely urged that the Congress retain the special pay in the amount 
provided in the Medical Officer Career Incentive Act and that this special pay 
continue to be an addition to the pay provided other officers of appropriate rank 
and service. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. L. BLASINGAME, M. D. 
General Manager. 


REPORT ON ACTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
ELEVENTH CLINICAL MEETING, DECEMBER 3-6, 1957, PHILADEL?HIA 


(The following is an extract from the reports on actions of the house of 
delegates. ) 

Report of the reference committee on medical military affairs. 

Mr. Speaker and members of the house of delegates, your reference committee 
is in accord with the Cordiner study committee report which deals with the 
development of a program to attract and retain the combat leadership, scientific, 
professional, technical, and management skills required by our Armed Forces 
today and in the future, provided it does not impair the effectiveness of the 
present career incentive provisions now authorized under the career-incentive 
program. 

This program has already proved of great benefit in attracting and retaining 
medical officers in the armed services. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of this portion of the report. 

(The above recommendation adopted by the house of delegates on December 5, 
1957.) 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we might read back the 
kind comments made about Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. What was that? Let’s not rush things now. 

Mr. Kitpay. Tomorrow we will meet at 10 o'clock in the committee 


room, 313. We will now adjourn. 
(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 10 
a.m., Friday, February 28, 1958. ) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscoMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, February 28, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 

We will resume hearings this morning on H. R. 9979, a bill to 
change the method of computing basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes. We have with us this morn- 
ing Mr. Bernard Weitzer, national legislative director of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States. 

Come around, Mr. Weitzer. 

We will be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Werrzer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a privilege which I greatly appreciate, to appear before you on behalf 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America to pre- 
sent our views regarding H. R. 9979, a bill that you are considering to 
implement the report of the Cordiner Committee. In line with the 
deep interest of our organization in the defense of our Nation, I have 
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testified from time to time, on the many measures which your com- 
mittee has considered and passed to strengthen our Armed Forces by 
increasing the incentives for a career serv ice. 

At our last convention in Boston—the 62d annual national con- 
vention—the following resolution was passed : 

Whereas the Cordiner Committee report presents an exhaustive study of the 
factors which enter into the losses from the service of officers and enlisted men 
upon whose training hundreds of millions of dollars have been spent; and 

Whereas the losses of these trained service men seriously cut the strength of 
our Armed Forces and frequently make unusable, the complex modern weapons 
which our scientists and technicians have developed and produced ; and 

Whereas the recommendations of the Cordiner Committee are designed to 
overcome these difficulties which are so costly in dollars and which reduce our 
national security : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 
62d annual national convention assembled in Boston, Mass., August 12-18, 
1957, urge the Congress to give thorough consideration to the report and recom- 
mendations of the Cordiner Committee and to enact legislation in accord with 
the report. 

The many helpful measures you have passed including the Career 
Incentive Act of 1949 when I first submitted testimony to your com- 
mittee on the Hook Committee report, are proving inadequate for 
the problems which have come into focus during the last few years. 
Across-the-board percentage pay increases for enlisted men and offi- 
cers are not retaining in the service sufficient numbers of the individ- 
uals with the skills, the experience, and the qualitative abilities which 
the complex weapons of modern warfare require for their most effec- 
tive use. The Cordiner report points this up most clearly and the 
facts have been stated and restated during the lengthy hearings, which 
you have held, by the key civilian and uniformed officials of the 
Defense Department. 

I don’t want to take up your time to go into detail in a discussion 
of those facts. 

In my opinion, one of the basic elements from which the difficulty 
flows is that the world situation forces us to have, in the peacetime 
period, Armed Forces numbering about 6 percent of the total number 
of employed males in the country. The skills now required by the 
members of the Armed Forces parallel, in many instances, the same 
skills which are needed in civilian pursuits and which are not in plenti- 
ful supply. 

During a normally healthy business situation, men with such skills 
are unlikely to enlist. The Armed Forces must develop their own 
trained manpower and hope to hold an adequate percentage of such 
trained men by virtue of the attractiveness of the pay, the benefits, and 
the general satisfactions which are offered to them. 

As evidenced by the resolution which our convention passed, our 
organization feels that the proposals made by the Cordiner Commit- 
tee will, in large measure, meet the problem. I believe that the intent 
of the resolution would cause me to associate myself with the criticisms 
of H. R. 9979 made by Mr. Cordiner in his testimony. I shall not 
take your time to repeat these criticisms in detail. 

However, I wish to emphasize, especially, the importance of not 
diluting the pay increases recommended by the Cordiner Committee 
as provided in H. R. 9979. I consider that the across-the-board 
increase of 6 percent is essential in itself. 
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Perhaps that increase should be even larger and you may want to 
take cognizance of the increases proposed by the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

The Cordiner Committee proposals for pay increases fall into a dif- 
ferent category than a cost of living increase. The across-the-board 6 
percent increase should be added to ‘that ; that is, to the proposals made 
by the Cordiner Committee. Another of Mr. Cordiner’s criticisms of 
H. R. 9979 that I would like to underline is the provision of H. R. 
9979 which trims the pay of the officers in grades 7,8,9, and 10. Ina 
community of more than 214 million people, the pay proposed in the 
Cordiner plan for the officers, in the four top grades, is well warranted 
in line with the responsibilities which such officers must. shoulder, the 
authority they must exercise, and will stimulate the ambitions of the 
officers in the lower grades and strengthen their willingness to turn 
uown attractive offers from civilian life. 

The total number of officers involved in these top-grade salaries and 
the added cost are not significant enough to justify this effort at 
economy. 

The pay system is not the answer to all the manpower problems 
which present-day conditions present to the Armed Forces. The men 
and the management system through which this pay program is imple- 
mented will be more important than ever in applying proficiency pay 
and giving recognition to superior performance. 

However, it is clear that the present program is not producing 
the balanced forces which are needed. The proposed program will 
be a big help in that direction. Nevertheless, a greater effort must 
be made to ease the housing problem and to allay the irritations roused 
by the restrictions which “have been imposed on the full use of the 
PX, ship stores, and commissaries if the full benefits of the pay changes 
you decide upon are to be realized. 

I recognized that the Cordiner Committee report has referred to 
this management situation, but I think it can’t be overemphasized that 
just as better weaponry and more complex weaponry require better 
men to handle them I think it requires more intensive skill in manage- 
ment toapply a better pay program. 

And whether this committee will choose to include that in the legis- 
lation or whether you decide to depend on the Department of Defense 
to institute the systems that will make sure that the rewards go to 
those who deserve them, and that they are passed out in such a fashion 
as to do no injustice to some of the vested rights which I believe justly 
belong to the men who have been in the service for a long time—it 
is something that I hope your committee will consider very carefully. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Weitzer, I am sure you will agree that the manage- 
ment of any legislation that we pass is a matter which must pass into 
the jurisdiction of the Department, that we can’t control. 

No matter how good a law may be, if its administration isn’t good, 
it is not going to produc e good results. That is an inherent problem. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, in any big organization you are bound to have 
plenty of mistakes made and whatever safeguards you can set up 
by way of direction and by way of a degree of control and checking, 
which I know your committee is constantly doing in regard to various 
phases of the operations of the Defense Department, I think will be 
very much worth while. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Weitzer, I want to call your attention to your 
statement: 


I believe the intent of the resolution would cause me to associate myself 
with the criticisms of H. R. 9979 made by Mr. Cordiner in his testimony. 
Then later you say: 

I consider the across-the-board increase of 6 percent essential in itself. Per- 
haps that increase should be even larger and you may want-to take cognizance 
of the increases proposed by the Post Office and Civil Service Committee. The 
Cordiner Committee proposals for pay increases fall into a different category 
than a cost of living increase. The across-the-board 6 percent increase should 
be added to that. 

As you may know, Mr. Cordiner opposed a 6-percent increase when 
he appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Weirzer. Well—— 

Mr. Kitpay. So, I take it, a proper construction of your statement 
is that you agree generally with his criticisms, but not as to this one. 

Mr. Werrzer. That is correct. That is the point. In other words, 
he had five criticisms, as I recall it. Two of those criticisms I have 
underlined. 

The point of his criticism regarding the 6 percent increase was that 
he didn’t want that to interfere with the adjustments which his Com- 
mittee had recommended, in what might be called a specific incentive 
to hold men with particular skills. 

Apparently, as I read his testimony, after hearing him testify here 
and reading the transcript of his testimony, I wasn’t quite sure 
whether he was against the 6 percent increase or not, but it was clear 
that he didn’t want that to interfere with the recommendations which 
his Committee had presented to the Department of Defense. 

I happen to think that a 6 percent ne rease should be given. On the 
basis of the increases in cost of living, I don’t believe that the person- 
nel of the Armed Forces are getting what you gave them a couple of 
years ago when you passed the career-incentive bill, because the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar has become less for them, as it has for 
everyone else. 

That is one of the elements which creates the pressures—not only 
the man’s own desire to better himself, but we are getting in this big 
Armed Forces of ours career people who in the normal course of 
events get married, and you have to take into consideration the pres- 
sures that norm: ally come from their wives and from their families. 

And if their ability to maintain the standard of living which they 
feel their capacity deserves and their performance deserves—I think 
you have to meet that problem. But I think it ought to be met in a 
distinctly different way than the problem to which the Cordiner Com- 
mittee addressed itself. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Weitzer. We appreciate your com- 
ing. Your testimony w ill be helpful. 

Mr. Werrzer. Thank you. 

Mr. Kinpay. I want to announce that we will meet in open session 
on Monday, at which time we will begin a thorough and complete sec 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill, in open session. 

We will proceed so long as it takes for a thorough and complete 
section-by-section ant alysis of the bill. 
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Mr. Bennett. Is any consideration going to be given to this thing 
that the Fleet Reserve Association proposed ¢ ( ‘an we do that in the 
section-by-section analysis? I haven’t studied it, but—— 

Mr. Kixpay. I think there is something cont: ained there that we 
should consider. It may come up in the section-by-section analysis, 
But anyway, we will give it consideration. We will get started Mon- 
day on the section analysis of the bill. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will adjourn— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I insert in the record at this 
point a statement from Congressman Coffin, a statement from Mr. J. H. 
loaeeal, and a letter from the Under Secretary of Commerce with 
respect to the Coast and Geodetic Survey ? 

Mr. Kizpay. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF HON. FRANK M. COFFIN, OF MAINE, SUBMITTED TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 2 or THE HovsE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES ON PROPOSED CHANGES 
IN THE METHOD OF COMPUTING BASIC PAY FOR MEMBERS OF THE UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 


Mr. Chairman, my appreciation of good business management, economy, and 
commonsense impels me to speak about the social and economic forces acting 
upon our military personnel. 

Competition is so much a part of our free-enterprise system that none of us 
give it a second thought. And competition for quality personnel has been an 
accepted practice from the beginning. In this technological age, those who 
possess the scarce technical and professional skills can practically name their 
price. 

The Armed Forces must compete with industry for the services of these persons, 
but because of a deficiency in the present basic pay scales they are waging a losing 
battle. Industry is not only willing but anxious to pay dearly for the hard to 
find, hard to get skilled people it needs to keep its machines rolling. And industry 
does not overlook any potential source of qualified people. One of the best sources 
for trained and experienced technicians, executives, and professional people is 
the Armed Forces. 

Consider the temptation placed before our military personnel when they are 
offered pay 2, 3, or even 5 times greater than what they are presently receiving. 
Consider too, the thoughts they must have when they compare the stability of a 
civilan job to the constant moving and transfer which they experience in the 
service. They have doubts now about the security which fringe benefits and 
retirement used to offer the serviceman. It is no secret that industry today 
offers as much, if not more, in the way of these security benefits as do the Armed 
Forces. The great attraction which service benefits once offered are no longer 
incentives to a military career. 

Your committee is concerned with what to me is one of the most fundamental 
and most critical issues which has faced the Congress in many years. I refer to 
the combat readiness, the quality of our Armed Forces, and specifically to the 
question of the method of military compensation. There is no doubt that the 
present pay system is antiquated in the light of what we now know about human 
motivation. 

It has been found, both in the case of enlisted and officer personnel, that the 
basic problem is not one of initial recruitment, but is that of keeping men in the 
service at least long enough to compensate for the costly training they are 
given. For example, in order to maintain a satisfactory strength in electronics 
work, we would need to have a reenlistment rate of 146 percent of the present 
rate. In 1954 our overall reenlistment rate fell to 18 percent. This cost us 
billions—in training lost, in time, manpower, and facilities needed for training 
new men, in accidents due to inexperience, in misuse or failure to use complicated 
equipment, and in innumerable other ways. 

Any new system must activate rather than kill initiative. It must build 
incentive rather than destroy efficiency. Unless such a system is evolved, there 
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will be no improvement in the effectiveness and combat readiness of our Armed 
Forces. There will be no career attractiveness drawing young and qualified 
people into the ranks of our Military Establishment. Instead, there will con- 
tinue to be the same rapid turnover of personnel and the same tremendous, 
repetitious and unnecessary training costs which for so many years have been 
a drain on the military budget. 

And as we consider proposals for modifying the system, I hope we will remem- 
ber the extremely unfavorable position which members of the Armed Forces 
have been placed in by the continuing rise in the cost of living. I would advo- 
cate that a cost-of-living increase be given personnel to bring their standard 
of living to a level comparable to that which they enjoyed after the last military 
pay raise, and that we review the status of retired personnel to see whether 
or not some revision of their pension scale should be made. 

I realize that there are many problems connected with the specific scales and 
the system used in establishing a new method of computing basic pay for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. I am not an expert on the details of such a system. 
However, I do urge that the basic objectives of the Cordiner report and other 
recommendations be developed into legislation for a modern system of compen- 
sation for our military personnel including an increase in basic pay scales for 
members of the Armed Forces to compensate for cost-of-living increases since 
the last military pay raise. With such a bill will come the career incentives 
and the means for creating a truly professional force for peace. 


AN APPEAL TO THE HONORABLE CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE ARMED SERVICES COM MITTEE 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


How special favoritism is shown to high-ranking officers while aged and dis- 
abled retired enlisted men are ignored, and suffer discrimination. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 293, which became Public Law 85—255, Septem- 
ber 2, 1957, high-ranking officers were singled out to receive retrocative pay 
going back for a period of 25 years. 

This legislation was apparently pressured through the Congress without a 
hearing being held on H. R. 293, in either the House or the Senate committees. 
These high-ranking officers are to receive an average retrocative pay of $1,600, 
and approximately 1,500 are beneficiaries of this legislation—legislation which 
was highly endorsed by the Pentagon, and which was passed without a hearing, 
despite the fact that the Budget opposed passage. 


AGED ENLISTED MEN IGNORED 


Notwithstanding that existing law, enacted in 1885, provides that enlisted men 
who serve 30 years to retirement shall be paid 75 percent of the pay of their 
rank—we who retired with credit for 30 years service, had our retired pay re- 
duced below the 75 percent which was promised us; and in addition our allow- 
ances (promised us for life) were taken away from us. 


ARBITRARY DEDUCTIONS 


Nothwithstanding that some of us had been receiving 75 percent of the pay 
of our rank, plus allowance for as long as 30 or more years, under the Pay Act 
of June 16, 1942, we suffered a pay deduction of 3 to 10 percent from June 
1, 1942, to June 30, 1946. 

H. R. 3766 would remove the unjustice suffered by these aged and disabled 
men. H. R. 3766 now before the House Armed Services Committee would rectify 
this injustice, by refunding to us (yet living) or to widows if living, from per- 
haps $50 to $600 for each enlisted man, depending on the amount of double 
time—and the rank he held at retirement. 

Hearings were held on April 24, 1956, on a bill identical to H. R. 3766, at which 
time, full and complete data was presented, showing the injustice perpetrated on 
those of us who served during the Spanish-American War and thereafter on 
foreign soil. At that time we showed how officers were favored to receive 75 
percent of the pay of their rank, for as little as 10 or 15 years of service only. 
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OUR SPECIAL APPEAI 


If officers of high rank can be paid retroactive pay back to 1932, and if other 
officers with 10 to 15 years service only are entitled to 75 percent of the pay of 
their rank, then may we appeal and hope that the honorable members of the 
committees, will consider the injustice perpetrated on we oldtime retired enlisted 
men, who retired with 30 years service for retirement, and that the committee 
will now endorse H. R. 3766 for enactment. 

The great disparity in justice and favoritism, which has been meted out so 
generously for officers, and so long withheld from aged and disabled retired en- 
listed men of the Spanish-American War, and subsequent wars we believe merits 
the full consideration of the Committees of the Armed Services, to whom we 
respectfully appeal, to remove this longstanding discrimination and injustice. 

With thanks for your consideration, I am, 

Your well-wisher, 
J. H. Hoepre., Manager. 
Retired as Master Sergeant, Air Force, Arcadia, Calif. 


THE UNDER SECRETARY OF COM MERCE, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1958. 
Hon. Pau J. KILpay, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Subcommittee No. 2, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is with reference tv a telephone conversation of 
February 19, between Mr. Blandford, counsel of your committee, and Commander 
Hicks, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey of this Department, in which Mr. Bland- 
ford advised us that the committee would like to have a statement for inclusion 
in the record on H. R. 9979, the bill to change the method of computing basic 
pay for members of the uniformed services, and for other purposes. 

I have taken a personal interest in the problems of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and believe that the proposed pay scale will aid in attracting and 
retaining the professional personnel who comprise its commissioned officer corps. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is the smallest of the uniformed services, 
having no enlisted corps, and at present is limited to a maximum number of 
185 officers on active duty. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has experienced an abnormally large turnover 
in officer personnel in the past few years, which has hampered its operations, 
and has had a serious impact on the efficiency of the Bureau. It is imperative 
that steps be taken to make a service career more attractive so as to reduce 
this turnover of personnel. My study of this matter convinces me that H. R 
9979 would accomplish this result in a satisfactory manner 

There is attached a table showing attrition rate for the past 5 years, dne 
to resignations. This table shows that during that time the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has appointed &S8 officers and during the same period 56 officers, or 63.6 
percent as many officers as were appointed have resigned.’ Your attention is 
invited to the fact that all resignations over that period were of officers of the 
grade of Lieutenant or lower. 

It is clear that dissatisfaction with the career prospects of service in the Survey 
must be a significant factor in this rapid turnover among junior officers. 
Although of course other considerations (such as the completion of sufficient 
service as a commissioned officer to satisfy selective-service requirements) may) 
be involved, it appears that civilian opportunities for engineers which cur 
rently offer more immediate benefits to officers in the lower grades appeal 
strongly to them. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose 
no objection to the submission of this leter to your committee 

Sincerely yours, 
WALLACE WILLIAMS, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 
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Coast and Geodetic Survey personnel under Career Compensation Act of 1949, 


pi 
i 


as amended 


1954 


| 
at Ne ER “| 


1955 1956 1957 


Number on duty at beginning of year 
Appointments during year 

Resignations during year _- 

Retirements during year 

Deaths during year 

Number on duty end of year 

Ensigns resigning during year 

Lieutenant (junior grade) resigning during year 
Lieutenants resigning during hear 


Resignations by length of service 
Less than 1 year. 
1 to 2 years........ 
2 to 3 years. 
3 to 4 years........ 
4 to 5 years... 
Over 5 years 





Tees; .. 


Mr. Kitpay. The committee will adjourn until 10 o'clock Monday 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 10:30 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Monday, March 3, 1958.) 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No, 2, 
Washington, D.C., Monday, March 3, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10:13 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The meeting will be in order. 

This morning we will take up section- by -section analysis of H. R. 
9979. This is a very important phase of the hearing. 

Because we are under an obligation of the House to present fully 
what is proposed by the bill. I think it would be best for us to proc eed 
rather informally. 

Who will handle the analysis, Mr. Blanford ¢ 

Mr. Buanrorp. Mr. Reed Dickerson, of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, accompanied by the Assistant General Counsel, Frank A. 
Bartimo, and Lt. Col. Leo Benade, will give the section analysis. 

Mr. Kinpay. You gentlemen will come around, please. We want 
to have the hearing in such form that we will only have to go through 
the bill once for that analysis. So, while we are proceeding here, 
counsel will give us an explanation of the meaning and effect and so 
on. We want to develop the facts with reference to the existing law 
from whoever we have here from the Department who can give it and 
I am going to ask the subcommittee members to be ready to intervene 
at any time so that the entire picture can be gotten, so that we won't 
have to go through it the second time. 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Dickerson, are you ne to proceed ! ’ 

Mr. Dickerson. Starting with page 1 of the bill, the amendments 
on the first page are purely technical and for clarity and convenience. 
The first merely provides that National Guardsmen serving in a State 
status 
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Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Dickerson, may I suggest that you read the pro- 
vision so that we will have it in the record and the members will have 
it clear before them and then explain what it is. 

Mr. Dickerson. All right. 

“(1) Members of the Army National Guard or the Air National 
Guard, while serving in that status, are considered to be members of 
the uniformed services.” Of course, these people are not members of 
the Federal Armed Forces while serving in their State capacity, but 
while performing certain functions of interest to the Federal Govern- 
ment they receive Federal pay for that purpose. To avoid the ne- 
cessity of referring to this specific category throughout the bill, this 
provision in effect assimilates them to the members of the Armed 
Forces and makes it much easier and clearer in the drafting of the bill, 

Mr. Kiupay. What is the significance of the fact that the Reserves 
are not included within this proposal. 

Mr. Dickerson. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Kitpay. What is the significance of the fact that the Reserve, 
as such, is not included in subsection (1) ? 

Mr. Dickerson. Reserves are members of the Armed Forces, and 
whenever there is a reference to the Armed Forces it includes members 
of the Reserves. 

Mr. Kipay. Mr. Hébert 

Mr. Dickerson. Subsection—— 

Mr. Héserr. You amend title I just by the section here but I would 
like to know exactly what you are amending. 

Mr. Dickerson. These will be amendments to section 102 of title 
1 of the Career C ompensation Act. Section 102 provides definitions 
that apply throughout the Career Compensation Act. 

Mr. Heserr. | still have a little question in my mind. I am just 
wondering, does that give anybody power to take the National Guard 
in partly or wholly or what? The language is that while serving in 
that status. Now, what is that status / 

Mr. Barrimo. Mr. Chairman, may I just comment on that? All 
we are doing here is to make it easier to include the Army and Air 
National Guard for pay purposes when they perform certain functions 
of interest to the Federal Government. In other words, as you know, 
Mr. Hébert, the National Guard at times may serve on strike duty 
in a State capacity. For example, if they were doing such strike duty, 
or they were doing flood duty, they would not be paid by the Feder: al 
Government. They would be performing a duty strictly within their 
State capacity. Now, the Army and Air National Guard of the 
United States also are Reserve components of the Armed Forces. 
Rather than repeating throughout the bill the words, “Army and 
Air National Guard, where they are doing duty of interest to Federal 
Government,” we have sought the device of including them by defini- 
tion to make it easier rather than repeating these words throughout the 
bill. This is the only reason why we are using this epee 

Mr. Héverr. But it does not pertain in any manner, shape, or form 
to the authority of the Government over the National Gu aay 

Mr. Barrio. It has no bearing on that question, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Dickerson. May I give an example of the type of service that 
Mr. Bartimo is referring to? I refer to sections 503, 504, and 505 
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of title 32, dealing with the National Guard. Section 503 has to do 
with the participation in Federal exercises; section 504 deals with 
attendance at National Guard schools and participation in small arms 
competitions; and similarly, there are other provisions dealing with 
National Guard activities. Although these things are technically 
done in a State capacity, their performance is of very great interest 
to the Federal Government. You might even say that they are per- 
formed on behalf of the Federal Government and for that reason 
these people are to receive pay under this law. The provision in ques- 
tion is simply a technical means of referring to the guard while it is 
operating purely as a State organization. 

Mr. Kinpay. Isn’t this the situation? Doesn’t this clear it up? 

The provision is that the Career Compensation Act of 1949 is 
amended as follows: 

(1) That title I is amended by adding the following new clauses at the end 
of section 102. 

Mr. Dickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. So, you are adding clauses to section 102 of the Ca- 
reer Compensation Act which deals only with pay, retirement, and 
the National Guard. 

Mr. Barrrmo. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krupay. And that you are just adding these definitions to the 
section of the Career Compensation Act which now contains the defi- 
nitions which apply to that law. 

Mr. Bartrmo. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. May Lask a question / 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, sir, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, how did you accomplish the objective of 
this new clause previously ¢ 

Mr. Dickerson. As I recall, it was necessary to spell out in the 
Career Compensation Act at eac I point where this State organization 
was to receive pay—spelling it out by name. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the thing that bothers me is that there must have 
been some reason for having ; done it diffe rently before and certainly 
you had all of the pay problems in the Career Compensation Act that 
we have in this current one. 

Mr. Dickerson. We feel that as a technical matter the proposed 
section is a simpler way of arriving at the same substantive result. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the point that I am trying to understand, we 
must have had the same problems with the Career Compensation Act 
and I am trying to understand why it makes it better to do it like this 
now than we have done it before, that is all. 

Mr. Barrimo. Well, on that point, sir, the National Guard people 
that we have worked with have read this and they agreed with us 
i this is an easier way to read the law in the future. What you say 

absolutely true. However, as we go on in these laws that have 
Re mn drafted, we can see ways of improving them technically without 
a change of intent. We try to adopt these improvements—of course, 
with your approval. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, that is the thing that is bothering Mr. 
Hébert and I confess I share a little of the same feeling as far as 
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whether the simple little language that you put in might do something 
more than make a technical definition. 

Mr. Barrimo. You can rest assured that it will not and we will 
be very happy to analyze it further with the very erudite counsel of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I read the present law? I 
think it may clarify the situation. The Career Compensation Act 
right now defines the term “uniformed sane unless otherwise 
qualified should be interpreted to mean and include the Army of the 
United States, Navy, Air Force of the United States, Marine Corps, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public Health, and all Regular and 
Reserve components thereof. 

Now, in section 201 (d) of the Career Compensation Act, it became 
necessary to specify the National Guard and here we put all mem- 
bers the uniformed services when on the active list or when on active 
duty and all members of the uniformed armed services and all mem- 
bers of the Army National Guard and Air National Guard who are 
not Reserves of the Army or Air Force, as the case may be, when par- 
ticipating in full-time training, and then it goes on. In other words, 
we have had to spell out in the law, from time to time, the Army Na- 
tional Guard and the Air National Guard. The object of this see 
tion, as I understand, is to preclude the necessity of having to men- 
tion the National Guard each time where we refer to people who are 
entitled to certain benefits. We, therefore, include them under the 
definition. The only question that will arise in the future will be the 
question of, “while serving in that status.” Now, the only time that 
they will serve in that status will be when they are called specifically 
for their State; is that correct / 

Mr. Barrimo. That is correct. 

Mr. Witson. Why don’t we spec ify that in this? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Because that is a ver y broad statement. Mr. Wil- 
son, it applies differently, I assume, in the various States as to when 
the governor calls them out in their State militia status. 

Mr. Witson. Well, we specified it in the Career Compensation Act, 
the provision that you just read. Why can’t it be similarly specified 
in this amendment ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, we could say, “while serving in the status of 
active duty status, training duty.” I don’t know. 

Mr. Dickerson. May I point out that it takes two sections to do this 
job. This one sets up the definition generally. It would cut across 
the whole act and apply to the computation of service and so on. 
However, when we get down to the specific question of just when 
National Guardsmen are to be paid, we find that it is the one place 
where we can’t rely on this section. We have had to pinpoint it, and 
you will see that on page 6 of the bill the new section 204 (a) Says: 


For the purposes of this Act, a member of the Army National Guard of Air 
National Guard 


that is, in his State capacity 


who is performing full-time training, training duty with pay, or other full-time 
duty, authorized by section 316, 503, 504 or 505 of Title 32, United States Code, 
is considered to be on active duty. 
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Section 204 (a), therefore, is the specific provision under which 
National Guard men are paid. It is not appropriate, in my opinion, 
to put any qualifying words in the definition that we have been look- 
ing at because it must have a broader application, since these people 
are earning service creditable for pay purposes even at a time when 
they are not actually entitled to pay. So, you really need both provi- 
sions and this, we believe, is the simplest way to do it. 

The other alternative, as has been pointed out, is to insert a refer- 
ence to the National Guard at each place where it is affected. 

Mr. Kinpay. Any other questions on this provision ¢ 

Mr. Mitxer. This in no way affects the status of their service as it 
now stands. It is merely for the short cut in clarifying the law, by 
including them now, is that correct ? 

Mr. Bartimo. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mrirr. For pay purposes only. 

Mr. Barrimo. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. All right, go ahead, Mr. Dickerson, with the next sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Dickerson. The next provision to be added to the Career Com- 
pensation Act is merely a clarifying definition. It is simply to insure 
uniformity of terminology with the definition of active duty which 
now appears in title 10. This, again, is only technical and it makes no 
substantive change. 

Mr. Miter. This again is merely a technical change. 

Mr. Dickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Mitxier. For clarification only. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right, and let me read it into the record: 

“The term ‘active duty’ includes active duty for training or any other 
full-time active duty.” 

Mr. Dickerson. The bill really begins, you may say, on page 2. This 
first change replaces sections 201 and 202 of the present title II and it 
gives title II a new name, “Basic Pay and Special Pays.” 

At present the pay of commissioned ofticers, warrant officers, and en- 
listed men are all provided in one section. In this bill, we have split 
that section into 3 sections, so that commissioned officers are covered 
in section 201, warrant officers in section 202, and enlisted members in 
section 203 

Mr. Kinpay. So, this amendment strikes out sections 201 and 202 and 
inserts new language. 

Mr. Dickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, will you read that language, then we will dis- 
cuss It. 

Mr. Dickerson. Section 201 is entitled “Basic Pay—Commissioned 
Officers.” 

“Src. 201. (a) For the purposes of computing the basic pay of com- 
missioned officers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed 
and monthly basic pay is established within each pay grade according 
to years of service in that grade as follows: and then there follows a 
table 

Mr. Kinpay. At that point we will insert it. We won't read the table 
but the table will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


Increased basic pay for years of service in pay grade 
Base adie hittin Stee 
Pay grade rate ue 
After After After After After After 
1 year 2 years 3 years 4 years 5 years 6 years 


Mr. Dickerson. The gist of subsection (a) is that it provides pay 
based on time in grade rather than pay based on longevity, that is, on 
cumulative years ‘of service. You will see that there is a specific base 

rate for each ‘pay gr ade and then there are steps in grade based, not on 
cumulative years ‘of service, but on service in that particular grade. 
Shus, when an officer reaches the top step of his pay grade, that is as 
high as he can go until he is promoted to the next pay grade. 

Mr. Kitpay. And in addition, it adds class O-9 and O-10 in the pay 
grade for officers. 

Mr. Dickerson. That is correct. In the present bill, two general 
officer grades are added. Persons corresponding to the new O-9 and 
O-10 grades are currently paid on the basis of the O—8’s, plus a supple- 
ment. That is, lieutenant generals and vice admirals get a $100 supple- 
ment, and generals and admirals get a $200 supplement, over the pay 
of O-8’s. This is technically called an active duty increment. 

Under the proposed bill O-9's would get $1,500, which would be $100 
more than O-8’s, and O-10’s would get $1,700, which is $200 more. By 
this, 3- and 4-star officers would lose their present active duty supple- 
ment, which I mentioned, but the increase in their basic pay plus their 
grade differentials would be more than enough to compensate them. 
Moreover, these increases would also be creditable toward retired pay. 
At the present time, the active duty increments for the top two military 
yrades are not countable toward retirement. 

In addition, this table, together with the other tables, eliminates any 
overlaps in pay between grades. In other words, it eliminates any pay 
inversions. 

Mr. Kitpay. Under what provision would lieutenant generals and 
so on, lose the supplement of $100 and $200 a month ¢ 

Mr. Dickerson. Well, they would lose it by virtue of the fact that 
this section would replace the section in which those supplements now 
uppear. They are now paid under section 201 (f). Since this section 
201 would in effect be repealed by the enactment of the new Section 
201, subsection (f) would simply disappear. 

Mr. Kinpay. All right, at the present time, the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and the Chief of Naval 
Oper ations of the Navy receive an additional money allowance, what 
is 1t, $4,000 ? 

Mr. Barrimo. That is right. 
Mr. Dickerson. That is right. 
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Mr. Kizpay. Do they also receive quarters and subsistence allowances 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Dickerson. I neglected to say, sir, that those items are un- 
affected by this act. That is, so far as they apply to the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that the Chiefs would continue to draw $4,000 per 
year more than the basic pay of his grade ? 

Mr. Dickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kivpay. What is the present total pay in dollars of lieutenant 
general and then as a general ¢ 

Mr. Barro. Colonel Benade will have that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Benape. The present total compensation of the Chief of 
Staff, including the personal money allowance, is $21,936 annually. 

Mr. Kinpay. I didn’t hear you, Colonel. 

Colonel Benapre. The present total compensation, including the 
personal money allowance, is $21,936 annually. ‘That is exclusive of 
hazard pay. 

Mr. Kinpay. But that includes—— 

Colonel Benapr. With hazard pay the total compensation would 
be $23,916 per annum. 

Mr. Kipay. Those figures include base pay, money allowance, quar- 
ters, and subsistance. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the total present compensation—— 

Colonel Benapr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of the Chief of Staff. 

Colonel Benape. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that based on number of years in service ? 

Colonel Benape. That assumes 30 years’ service. 

Mr. Rivers. Contemplates 30 years / 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. The Chief of Staff, at this time, the Chief draws a 
$4,000 allowance in addition to the money allowance. 

Colonel Benapre. He does, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So, that is $4,000 plus—what is the money allowance 
of a general ? 

Colonel Benaper. I will go through the items that comprise that. 

Mr. Gavin. Not so fast, sir. Now, you have been living with this. 
We are trying to absorb it. 

Colonel Benapr. Monthly basic pay is $1,276 per month. Quarters 
allowance is $171 per month. Subsistence allowance—— 

Mr. Rivers. All of this is based on 30 years? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. 

Subsistance allowance $48 per month. 

Personal money allowance, would be $333 per month. Without 
hazard pay the total is $1,828 per month. For those who receive haz- 
ard pay, the amount of hazard pay is $165 per month. The total 
monthly compensation for a Chief of Staff, then, drawing hazard pay, 
would be $1,993 per month. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, sir, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Are any or all of the present Chiefs receiving that kind 
of pay, hazard pay ¢ 
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Colonel Brenapr. I believe, sir, that General White receives hazard 
pay, but I cannot say for certain. Perhaps the Air Force could help 
me on that. 

That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the Chief of Naval Operations / 

Colonel Benape. Mr. Chairman, we have some representatives from 
the services to answer that and you might want to hear from them. 

Mr. Kizpay. We would like to hear from them at this time, because 
we want to go through once and get everything in at one time. 

Mr. Rivers. 1 want to know if any or all of the present Chiefs of 
the services receive that type of pay to which he has referred. Hazard 
pay. 

Secretary Francis. No, sir. The Army and Navy Chiefs of Staff 
do not. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the Chief of the Joint Chiefs. 

Colonel Benape. It is my understanding that he does. 

Secretary Francis. They both, I believe, get hazard pay and the 
others do not. 

Mr. Rivers. pron nelienn that.or do you know that ? 

Secretary Francis. Well, I am told that by the services who are 
here. 

Mr. Gavin. Is there somebody here from the Air Force that can 
answer. 

General Merre.i. Sir, 1 am General Merrell. I know that General 
White does receive that. General Twining, while he was Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, did receive that pay. I have no reason to 
believe that he is not receiving it now. 

Mr. Gavin. But you don’t know ¢ 

General Merre.u. I cannot say. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, we will leave it at that; if it is not correct, you 
can correct it for us in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. What about somebody from the Navy and Army / 

Secretary Jackson. My name is Richard Jackson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Personnel. 

Neither the Navy nor Marine representatives nor the Chief of Staff 
receive hazard pay. 

Mr. BLianprorp. May I suggest that the Assistant Secretaries and 
at least one other person from their party form a semicircle back of 
the witnesses, if it is possible, and there will not be too many answers 
coming from the back. 

Mr. Rivers. I just want to know, Mr. Chairman, from whomever 
may be able to supply it, if any or all of the present Chiefs of the 
services, including the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, of the Joint 
Chiefs, receive hazard pay. Now, is there anybody who can supply 
that ¢ 

Secretary Francis. Yes, we will double check on General Twining, 
he did receive flight pay, hazard pay until he was made Chairman 
and we think he still does. We will check that. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Secretary Francis. And General White of the Air Force does. 
The Army, Navy, and Marine members on the Joint Chiefs do not 
receive it. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the Chief of the service / 
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Secretary Francis. They are Chiefs of the services. The Chiefs 
of the services are the service represent: itives on the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay Now, we have developed what is now paid to the Chiefs 
of Statf. What is proposed i in this section of the bill ¢ 

Colonel Benapr. The present rate of basic pay under the bill would 
be increased from $1,276 per month to $1,700 per month. Allowances 
are unchanged. 

And so the proposed total annual spr. nae of the Chief of 
Staff under this bill would be $27,024 per year. With hazard pay, 
the total compensation proposed would be £99,004. 

Mr. Rivers. Before taxes ¢ 

Secretary Francis. Before taxes; yes, sir. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir, before taxes. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Hardy—— 

Mr. Harpy. I wanted to get this in in connection with the present 
pay that we were discussing. I think the figure of $171 quarters al- 
lowance, a monthly allowance, was inc ‘luded in the breakdown of the 
total monthly pay at present. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that actually being paid in cash ¢ 

Colonel Benapr. No, sir, when paid it is in heu of quarters. Where 
the officer concerned occupies Government quarters there is no pay- 
ment of quarters allowance. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, actually all Chiefs of Staff are in Government 
quarters, are they not ¢ 

Colonel Benapre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So they are not getting this amount ? 

Colonel Benapr. That is true. 

Mr. Harpy. And in order to get a realistic picture—and they would 
continue to have Government quarters, would they not? 

Colonel Benapre. Yes, sir; 1 presume so. 

Mr. Harpy. So that, actually, you have got an obvious miscaleula- 
tion of what they actually receive of something over $2,000 a year. 

Colonel Benapr. It is true, sir, that when they are actually oceupy- 
ing Government quarters the cash allowance for quarters is not paid. 
Nonetheless, in developing this example, we have included all items 
for which an amount specified by law is payable to the officer. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, this is not paid and it is not going to be paid 
because quarters are provided and if you are trying to make a com- 
parison between what they are now receiving and to what they will 
receive under the pay you are now comparing would be $2,000 less. 

Mr. Rivers. That is true, Colonel. 

Colonel Benape. That is true. 

Mr. Kinpay. Except that there may be times for a month or two 
that he is not able to occupy the quarters that are assigned for them. 
There may be an overlapping of that. 

Colonel Benave. That is true. 

A any period when he is not occupying Government quarters, that 
may be paid. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Rivers—— 
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Mr. Rivers. So, on his income-tax return, he wouldn’t put that 
figure down because he doesn’t receive it. 

Colonel Benape. For that matter, certain other items are not tax- 
able. With respect to income tax, that presents a different picture, 
No tax is paid on quarters allowance and no tax is paid on subsistence, 

Mr. Rivers. So, the figures that you have given us are to show what 
he could conceivably receive. 

Colonel Benape. They represent—it is an attempt, Mr. Rivers, to 
express for the committee the maximum amount, in dollars, that these 
individuals might receive to the extent—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is a good point that you have there, Mr. Hardy. 

Colonel Benape. Extent of what is payable to the officers. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the thing that I want to bring out, Mr. Chairman, 
and I think it is clear now, that when you look at this tabulation that 
we have before us where you show a present pay and allowance of 
$21,936, or whatever it is, as compared with the $27,024, it looks as 
though you have got slightly over $5,000 increase in pay. 

Now, asa matter of fact. you hav e considerably over $7,000 because 
of the quarters allowance. 

Mr. Kinpay. No. 

Colonel Brenapr. Sir, the only change that is being made, I would 
liek to make this clear, is in basic pay. None of the allowancs are 
changed by the bill. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is $673 a month; isnt’ it ¢ 

Colonel Benapre. That is right. The increase in the annual com- 
pensation stems only from the increase in basic pay. 

Mr. Rivers. Regardless of what we do, that law will remain unless 
it is changed. 

Colonel Benape. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And they are being paid out of many other provisions 
which our distinguished chairman knows better than any of us because 
he passed them and he lived with them longer than we have. They 
are being paid out of other provisions of law regardless of what we 
do on this because this affects the basic pay scale. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is not quite as much as that 
because we repealed the special allowance of $200 a month that is 
now paid to general officers; therefore, the increase, which will be 
reflected entirely in basic pay, is even considerably less. 

Colonel Benave. It is actually the difference between $1,267—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. And $1,700. 

Mr. Rivers. But what I want to get in the record, Mr. Chairman, 
is that we are concerned in this bill with basic pay. 

Colonel Benape. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the thing, Mr. Chairman. I want to be sure 
that I understand. Then, to the extent, that there is any error in 
calculations, as far as the Chiefs of staff are concerned, with exceptions 
to quarters allowances, it would be the same amount in the proposed 
basic pay as it is in the present. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, sit 
Secretary Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. So, then, one would offest the other. 
Now, the basic allowances, the basic pay point that was discussed 


there just a moment ago, as I understand, this provision cuts out the 
money allowance. 
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Colonel Benave. No, sir. I think what Mr. Dickinson was trying 
to express is that the present. pay scale only goes up to O-8._ The 
maximum pay of an O-8, a 2-star general, is $1,076 per month. Then, 
under section 201 (f) of the present Career Compensation Act, there 
is an additional increment in pay which the law provides for 3-star 

nerals and 4-star generals. The 3-star general gets an additional 
$100 per month. 

In other words, their basic pay is $1,176 per month. The 4-star 
general receives an extra $200 per month and so his basic pay is $1,276 

r month. 

Mr. Miter. Then the difference in what we are working on is the 
difference between that amount. 

Colonel Brenape. That is correct, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. And that is the $607. 

Secretary Francis. $424. 

Mr. Rivers. Does our counsel understand that ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

The point I would like to straighten out, two things: The special 
money allowance, that the weakness of the present special money 
allowance system is that it does not become part of basic pay for 
retirement purposes. 

Now, the individual 4-star general, today, makes $1,276 basic pay 
but if he retires, he is retiring on the basis of $1,076. Now, that $200 
a month is taxable. I have seen statements to the effect that this is 
not taxable. That money is taxable as is, I believe, the $4,000 personal 
money allowances. So, all of that is taxable. I think that ought to 
be clear for the record. The only two items that are not taxable are 
subsistence and quarters allowance. 

Mr. Bares. That is all deductible, the expenses on the allowances. 

Secretary Francis. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. It is not? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t know how that is handled, Mr. Bates; 
except for the personal money allowances, I would assume that the 
allowances spent in official entertainment, that would be a legitimate 
deduction. I think it would be a question of how each general sub- 
mits his return. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, we have been talking about the Chiefs and we 
have developed their existing pay and what is proposed under the 
bill before us. 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. While we have been talking about the Chiefs, it also 
includes others. Will you detail those ? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. 

For the four-star officer, full general, full admiral, the proposed 
rate of basic pay would be the same as we have just discussed. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, I don’t want to get to that yet. 

We have been talking about Chiefs. 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. We haven’t said anything about the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Colonel Benapr. There is no difference there. 

Mr. Kitpay. He draws the same pay. 

Colonel Brenapr. The same pay. 
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Mr. Kizpay. That is what I wanted in the record. 

Now, there are some others who also draw that. 

Colonel Benapg. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiurpay. Who are they? 

Colonel Benapre. The proposed rates of basic pay would be the 
same for all four-star officers. 

Mr. Kirpay. At the present time, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and Chief of Naval Operations, the representatives of the 
United Nations, is that correct? 

Colonel Benapr. Not necessarily, sir. The military representative 
to the United Nations could be either a three- or four-star officer. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, if a four-star, he draws 

Colonel Benapr. He would draw the same basic pay. 

Mr. Kinpay. If there is a Chief of Staff, at present, who is four- 
ar 

Colonel Benapre. He would draw the same. 

Mr. Kizpay. He would draw the same é 

Colonel Benape. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, I think we want to develop in this point of the 
record the proposal of the Cordiner Committee. 

Colonel Benave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. This causes us to return to the pay scale recommended 
by the Cordiner Committee. Will you explain that to us? 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

The proposed rate of pay for the four-star officers by the Cordiner 
Committee was $2,000. The Committee proposed that $1,700 be basic 
pay for all purposes and $300 be an active duty supplement which 
would have been payable to the officers concerned only while they 
were on active duty. When they retired, the $300 would be set aside, 
so to speak, or crossed out and their retired pay would be computed 
on the basis of $1,700 monthly pay. 

Mr. Kirpay. So, the bill, as proposed, what it would do would be to 
grant the base pay recommended by the Cordiner Committee of 
$1,700 but not the active duty eee are 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The basic pay 

rate is the same but the bill before the committee eliminates an active 
duty supplement for the four-star officers. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the Cordiner recommendation then would add 
$300 per month ¢ 

Colonel Benape. That is correct, sit 

Mr. Kitpay. To the total that we talk about proposed under the 
bill while on active duty ? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, may I ask him a question ? 

Mr. Kirpay. May I develop this point further ? 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Mr. Kitpay. Has there been any computation made of the actuary 
value of the increased pay being carried into retirement rather than 
being paid only while on active duty? 

Colonel Benape. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kirpay. Inevitably, the people in this bracket are of long 
periods of service and could at least retire on their own application 
in almost all instances. 

Colonel Benapr. I know of no exception to that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kinpay. So, it would be the value of including whatever in- 
crease is made in basic pay rather than in active duty allowances 
would be considerable. 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We feel, in fact, that that is 
one of the great improvements made by this bill, that is by having this 
$1,700 figure in the basic pay in contrast to the $200 present increment 
which as Mr. Blandford has explained is not counted in computing 
their retired pay. That $200 per month is an active duty supple- 
ment right now. 

In fact, the present Section 201 of the Career Compensation Act is 
a precedent for the active duty supplement being proposed by this 
bill for the other grades. By allowing this to go into their retired 
pay, however, it comes back to the point made earlier, that it will serve 
to maintain a better and sounder relationship between retired pay 
and active duty pay. 

Mr. Kinpay. Sor, on the question of creating the two new grades, 
I think it is proper to observe, up to the time of the mobilization 
period of World War II, two-star officers were the highest we had 
on active duty including the Chief of Staff, and I suppose that the 
thinking was that some day that we would go back to that and we 
wanted the highest permanent grade to be two stars. The highest 
anyone has heretofore retired has been a two-star officer; but, it is 
continued so long now and in the forseeable future that the time has 
certainly come to revise our thinking and to increase or to add the 2 
additional pay grades of 9 and 10. 

Colonel Benapr. I would certainly agree Mr. Chairman, especially 
since the Officer Personnel Act contemplates the ranks of heutenant 
general and general and vice admiral and admiral and makes specific 
provisions for officers of those grades, It is true that for pay purposes 
we have never established the pay grades of O-9 and O-10 but cer- 
tainly the ranks have been recognized now for many years. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, may I tender my question ? 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Rivers—— 

Mr. Rivers. Very few Americans out of our 180 million will be, by 
the time we get this through, very few Americans ever get those 
ranks— 

Colonel Benapr. That is true. 

Mr. Rivers. So, why should we not provide for them ? 

_ They area select group of Americans. They are a very select group. 
So, why should we be hesitant about providing for them—both in 
retirement and basic pay ¢ 

Of course, I don’t know what your personal opinion is. I think you 
agree with us. 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But your official opinion is, you don’t believe that this 
goes into retirement. 

Secretary Francis. Yes, the Defense Department and all the serv- 
ices agree 100 percent with what you say. 

Mr. Rivers. When did you get religion / 

Mr. Kinpay. The Department can’t say it but I can say it. The 
Bureau of the Budget eliminated it. : 

Mr. Rivers. Now, why should you not provide for these people in 
their retirement and their active duty? As I say, they are a special 
group of Americans. They are almost as important as we are. 
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Secretary Francis. If there is any group that is, this would be the 
closest contender. 

Mr. Kitpay. We have thoroughly developed the compensation of 
the Chiefs. 

Now, we need to develop the four-star general who is not a Chief. 

Secretary Francis. Mr. Chairman, could I s say something before 
we get off of the subject ? 

Mr. Kixpay. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Francis. The Air Force has checked and General Twin- 
ing does still draw hazard pay, $165 a month. 

Mr. Kiipay. Thank you. 

Now, what is the present compensation of the four-star officer, gen- 
eral or admiral ? 

Colonel Benave. The compensation for a four-star officer, other 
than Chief of Staff, the basic pay, at present, is $1,276 per month. 

Mr. Miuer. For over 30 years? 

Colonel Brenape. For over 30 years 

Mr. Gavin. That is the present pay. 

Yolonel Benape. Yes, sir. This again assumes 30 years’ service, 

Quarters allowance is $171 a month, when they are not occupying 
Government quarters. Personal money allowance is $183 per month. 

Did I mention subsistence ? 

Secretary Francis. No. 

Colonel Benape. $48 per month. 

The total annual compensation for such an officer is $20,136. If 
the officer is also receiving hazardous-duty pay, $165 per month, the 
annual compensation is $22,116. 

Now, under the bill, the proposed basic pay would be increased 
from the present $1,276 per month to $1,700. 

There is no change in allowances; therefore, the proposed annual 
total compensation ‘of a 4-star officer would be $25,294 and for an 
officer receiving hazard pay the total compensation would be $27,204. 

Mr. Kitpay. Are there any questions on compensation of the four. 
star general or admiral ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Kitpay. If not, we will proceed to the O-8. 

Colonel Benape. The O-9, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Excuse me. I have been a grade ahead of you all 
along. 

Colonel Benape. The O-9, again, the example I will give the com- 
mittee assumes 30 years of service on the part of the officers. 

The present basic pay is $1,176 per month. Proposed rate of basic 
pay is $1,500 per month. 

Do you wish me to go through the individual items, or would you 
just prefer the monthly pay and the total annual compensation?” In 
all cases, allowances, subsistence, and hazard pay are the same. 

Mr. Kizpay. Now, that you have made that statement, you can give 
the total. 

Colonel Benape. All right. 

The total ee for the O-9, sir, under the present scale, i 
$17,244 per year. Under the bill, the total annual compeneyelia 
would be $21 139; that is, without hazardous-duty pay. 
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For those officers receiving hazardous-duty pay, the present total 
compensation is $19,294. The proposed total compensation would be 
$23,112. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this about this witness. 

Colonel, you are a classic example of the good wisdom the committee 
showed in setting up a Medical Service Corps. You have done a fine 
job and when we set it up, the late George Bates was chairman of that 
committee and Margaret Chase Smith, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
was here then—no, she was chairman and Mr. Bates was the ranking 
Republican. We set that up. We thought that we would get people 
like you in it and I want to tell you right now that I will be out of the 
way here for the next couple of days, and I want to tell you right now 
that you are doing a good job. 

Colonel Benapg. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Hébert 

Mr. Héserr. There is one thing that puzzles me. 

You kept referring to the base pay set on X) number of years—— 

Colonel Benapg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. That you are using. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hézerr. Now, as I understand the bill, it was going to do away 
with the recognition of the years of service and would merely be the 
rank in there. 

Colonel Benapg. That is true. 

The reason that I am mentioning the years of service is that in order 
to give the committee an accurate representation of the present total 
compensation of those officers, we must refer to the total years of 
service. 

Mr. Hénerr. But, under the bill, that would not be there ? 

Colonel Brenape. No, sir. That is a determining factor in the com- 
putation of basic pay at present. Under this bill there is a single rate 
for all general officers of the same rank regardless of total service or 
of time in grade. 

Mr. Rivers. That is asingle grade. 

Mr. Héserr. You are merely using the 30 years as to the manner in 
which you approached the amount of pay ? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir; for the basis of developing the examples 
for the committee. 

Mr. Kitpay. It gives a maximum of what a man could receive under 
the present scale and what it could be under the proposed. 

Colonel Brenapr, That is the objective, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, we have been assuming that officer, the 3- or 4- 
star officer had 30 years of service; but, that is not always true. 

Colonel Brenapg. ‘There can be exceptions to it. 

Mr. Kirpay. So, for individual cases, it would be necessary to refer 
back to the existing pay table to define the pay for less than thirty 
years, and that would be the difference. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct. 

Mr. Héperr. In effect, then, the individual cases that exist are 
probably rare. The individual does not have or would not have the 
30 years’ service. His increase could be more under the new bill. 

Colonel Brnapr. Yes, sir; to the extent that any officer on active 
duty of the 3- and 4-star rank has less than 30 years’ service there 
could be a slightly larger increase in his basic pay. 
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Mr. Rivers. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Chairman, that under this bill, 
if you had a moon-age man, with only 10 years, he could conceivably, 
under this bill, get the maximum ? 

Colonel Brenapr. He would be paid the role prescribed for the gen- 
eral officer grade to which appointed. 

Mr. Rivers. If you have a smart fellow who went to the moon and 
came back, and we hope he gets back, you could conceivably promote 
him on up and all of these things. 

Colonel Benape. That is true, sir, because the total years of service 
that the officer has 

Mr. Rivers. Is no criteria. 

Colonel Benapr. Would be no criteria for his basic pay; that is 
right. 

Mr. Hérerr. Do you have any figure to show the number of 30-year 
officers in the respective services ¢ 

Colonel Brenapr. Yes, sir; we have. I would like to state, first, 
that the figures I have with me are figures as of December 31, 1956, 
We are presently compiling figures as of December 31, 1957, and we 
hope to have them completed within the next day or two, and we will 
make them available to Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Kiztpay. That will be not only 30 years’ service for this 1 grade, 
but 30 years service in all grades? 

Colonel Benapg. We are preparing, for the benefit of the commit- 
tee, an analysis of all grades by total years of service and by years 
of service in each grade, so that in any individual case it can be 
singled out and traced all the way through. 

Mr. Kinpay. And in each service. 

Colonel Benapg. That is right. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I would like to mention that before each member 
of the subcommittee is a breakdown for officer and enlisted personnel 
and warrant officers up to January 1, 1957. The services are now 
bringing them up to date to January 1, 1958. I think that is the 
objective. 

Secretary Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, I think we are ready to move on. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Miller 

Mr. Miter. I think that we ought to show that, in the case of the 
general that we have been talking about, under the present pay, the 
difference between 30 years and “down to a man who would reach 
that rank in 3 years is only $50, so that, to all intents and purposes, 
this is the pay of the general. In other words, any man conceivably 
could reach major general at the end of 3 years, would draw the same 
pay that he draws up to 26 years. If it is only 30 years, that there is 
only a $50 increase. 

Colonel Benapg. That is correct, sir. That has been one of the 
problems. 

Mr. Minter. I can’t understand why you would discriminate against 
a man who would break 2 stars within 2 years that he would get $75 
as against one who made it in 4 years, if he could make it that way. 

Mr. Kripay. There have been occasions when men have been com- 
missioned as generals from civilian life. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 
Colonel Brenape. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. You are not slipping up on our bill and putting any 
Academy boys in here? 

Colonel Benapg. No, sir. I might point out, Mr. Rivers, that en- 
actment of this bill, assuming the fact, would make that point almost 
moot because the Academy man would start out with zero years of 
service for pay purposes. Under this, total time in service, the num- 
ber of years would no longer be the determining factor for pay. It 
would remove that partic ular problem, 

Mr. Rivers. Many of our distinguished officers and a great majority 
of them have come from the Ac: .demies, so I have always felt that we 
ought to consider that. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, let’s move on to the O-8. 

Colonel Brnapr. Yes, sir. In the example, Mr, Chairman, of the 
O-8, assuming 30 years of service, the present 

Mr. Kizpay. That is hardly a valid assumption in the case of the 
O-8, is it? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. We do have some general officers and, 
of course, flag officers, with less than 30 years of service. But they 
were not selected as typical cases. Certainly, more of our general 
officers have 30 years of service than have less. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go ahead, as you have with the other grades, 

Colonel Benape. The present rate of pay of an O-8 is $1,076 per 
month. The proposed rate of pay for O-8 is $1,350 per month. 
Again, all allowances remain the same. 

Mr. Mitier. What is proposed for the O-8? 

Mr. Kiupay. $1,350. 

Colonel Benapr. The rate of basic pay is $1,300 but, for O-8, there 
is an active-duty supplement of $50. The supplement table follows 
in the bill, and we have not yet come to that portion of the bill; how- 
ever, the proposed compensation for an O-8, basic pay, would be 
$1,350 per month. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, it wouldn’t happen again, Mr. Chairman, 
but when General Norstad and General Vandenberg got their fourth 
star, neither of them had 30 years. 

Colonel Benapg. That is true. 

Mr. Kinpay. Those were special cases that required special acts of 
Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. It won’t happen again. 

Mr. Kitpay. Because at that time 28 years were required for gen- 
erals, and we passed a special bill for Generals Norstad and LeMay, 
and others, by name. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, they are unusual men, to start with, 

Colonel Benape. To start, Mr. Chairman, I will run through the 
allowances for these officers. 

They are essentially the same as I have been giving to the committee. 
Hazard pay, for an officer in that grade, is $165; and quarters allow- 
ance is the same; subsistence allowance is the same for all officers and 
is $48 per month. 

To summarize, then, the present total compensation without haz- 
ardous-duty pay of an officer, O-8, is $15,540 annually. The proposed 
total compensation would be $18, 828 annually. For an O-8 who does 
receive hazardous-duty pay, the present annual compensation is $17,- 
520. The new total would be 

Mr. Bartimo. $20,808. 
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Colonel Benape. $20,808. 

For an O-7, this example assumes 26 years of service. Present rate 
of basic pay is $905, the proposed rate of pay is $1,200: 

The $1,200 includes an active duty supplement of $100. Present 
annual compensation is $13,488 without hazardous duty pay. The 
proposed total compensation would be $17,028 per year. 

For those receiving hazardous duty pay, the present total compensa- 
tion is $15,408 annually, and the proposed total compensation would 
be $18,948 annually. 

For the captain, O-6, this example 

Mr. Kixpay. Well, at that point 

Colonel Benape. I am sorry. 

Mr. Krrpay. We have now completed all of the general officers ? 

Colonel Benang. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kripay. And I think we should have, at this point in the record, 
the Cordiner recommendation for these officers. 

Colonel Benapg. The Cordiner Committee recommended basic pay 
of $1,700 per month for the four-star and an active duty supplement 
of $300 per month. 

For the three-star officer, the Committee recommended basic pay of 
$1,500 per month and an active duty supplement of $250 per month 
for a total of $1,750 per month. 

For the grade of O-8, the Cordiner Committee recommended a 
basic pay of $1,300 per month, active duty suplement of $200 per 
month, for a total of $1,500, per month. 

For the grade of O-7, the committee recommended basic pay of 
$1,100, and an active duty supplement of $150 for a total of $1,250 
per month. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point 
as to the total cost involved for general officers, if the full Cordiner 
report were adopted. 

Colonel Benape. If the full Cordiner report were adopted ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. With regard to general officers. 

Mr. Gavin. What do you mean, on pay scale? Are you talking 
about the full Cordiner proposal ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; as to general officers. 

Colonel Brnape. From memory, the figure at that time was in the 
neighborhood of $6,359,000. That would have been the cost to put 
in the full rates in the general officers grade. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So, if the subcommittee were to put the full rates 
in for general officers it would involve a total cost of approximately 
$6 million additional. 

Colonel Benape. Approximately that, Mr. Blandford, and as I say 
I do ask the privilege of rechecking that and submitting a revised 
calculation. Today I have drawn on memory for that. 

Mr. Kizpay. Well, at this point, can you give us the full cost of the 
proposal contained in the bill? 

Colonel Brenapr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. For general officers. 

Colonel Benape. In the O-10 there would be a total increase of 
$79,002. 

Mr. Branprorp. That is the present bill. 
Secretary Francis. That is the defense bill over the present. 
Colonel Brenape. That is the defense bill over the present. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Now, by total difference with the recommendation 
of the Cordiner Committee would be the difference of $78,000 and 
$108,000, am I correct? 

Colonel Benape. I am sorry, Mr. Blandford, I didn’t follow you 
on that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The difference between the Cordiner proposal of 
$2,000 and the Department of Defense proposal, there is a difference 
of $78,000 and $108,000, is that not correct ? 

Colonel, how many four stars do you have on active duty ? 

Colonel Benapr. We have presently 33 four-star officers. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So it would be 30 times 300 times 12, that is the 
total difference between the Cordiner report and the Department of 
Defense proposal; is that correct ? 

Colonel Benape. That is right. 

Q-9, we present have 94, the difference in cost between present law 
and that proposed in the defense bill is $112,206. In the O-8 ,we have 
513. 

Mr. Gavin. I was looking at the Cordiner difference there. 

Colonel Benape. The increased cost. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, let’s go back to nine. You say the difference is 
$112,206 from the present. What if you accepted the Cordiner re- 
port, what is the difterential then ? 

Secretary Francis. I think if we add these up, the increase of our 
bill over the present bill, that total subtracted from 6 million would be 
the difference between the cost of our bill and the Cordiner recom- 
mendation. It would be a very small amount of money. 

Mr. Kinpay. You calculate those costs and supply them for the 
record. 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. In each individual grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, in that case, then the cost of the Cordiner 
proposal as against the Department of Defense proposal there was 
a total difference between what you propose and what the Cordiner 
Committee proposes of substantially less than $6 million. 

Secretary Francis. I would say on the order of magnitude that 
our reduction of these rates didn’t reduce the cost more than about 
a million dollars under what Cordiner proposed. 

Mr. Kizpay. And you supply the exact pay figures on that. 

Secretary Francis. We will get that exactly. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then, proceed with the other group, Colonel. 

Mr. Gavin. In this group you are talking about what grades are 
in there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The O-6, and their Navy equivalents. And there 
are approximately, what, 1,300 general officers? 

Secretary Francis. Approximately. 

Colonel Benape. About 1,285, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. General officers now on active duty. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, the big money in the pay is not the gen- 
eral officers. 

Secretary Francis. That is right. There are so few that it would 
result in very little money saving in our bill under what the Cordiner 
rates would have been. And we will get that exact figure for the 
record. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman—— 
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Mr. Kizvpay. Mr. Bates—— 

Mr. Bares. I wonder if I could have the computation of the tax 
equivalent that you have on the chart. 

For instance, you will have here, for the O-10, the tax equivalent 
increase of 5,662, whereas the regular increase is 5,112, so, you have 
got a considerable advantage which, in spite of the fact that man 
moves into a new tax bracket—can I see the breakdown. 

(Short pause. ) 

Mr. Bares. Well, if it is not available I will see it after the hearing. 

Colonel Benapg. We do have those worked out ; ; I don’t believe that 
I have them immediately accessible. 

Mr. Bares. Well, it is the first time that I ever saw anybody get 
an increase in pay where the tax equivalent actually was greater than 
the other figure. When you take into consideration he moves into a 
new tax bracket, higher tax bracket, it seems that the reverse ought 
to be true. Do you “understand what I am trying to say? 

Colonel Benabe. Yes, I do, but I am not sure that I agree, sir. In 
the tax computation, a certain portion of the total compensation is 
not taxable. It would be necessary to make a further calculation to 
compare that total with the amount a civilian would have to receive to 
have the same net. 

Mr. Bares. You compare them with what they are getting pres- 
ently. 

Coionel Benabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You don’t have the question of civilians in there. You 
get two military brackets. I don’t want to take the time of the com- 
mittee, but I would like to look at that. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Benape. In the grade of O-8, a total of 513 flag and gen- 
eral officers are serving in that grade. The increased cost in that 
grade would be $640,254 annually. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How many is that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Benape. In the grade of O-7, approximately 641 

Mr. Gavin. Now, wait a minute on that O-8, what did you say that 
total increase would be? 640,000 what? 

Colonel Benape. The c 1% of this bill in that grade, for the present, 
would be $640,254 per year. That would represent the increased cost 
for officers in the grade of 0. 8. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that for fiscal 1959? 

Colonel Benape. For fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, that is because of the phase-in. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, we are going to have to get that straight 
there because we are going to get aw fully confused on this proposition. 
You are giving figures, ¢ ‘olonel. 

Colonel. Benave. Do you want an ultimate cost? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think it would be better because with this phase-in 
we are going to get awfully confused. 

Colonel Ben ape. All right. 

Mr. Buianprorp. The figure I have got for O-8 is approximately 
$1,677,000. 

Colonel Benave. That is correct. I will give the ultimate cost 
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Mr. Mutuer. Could we have the figures for the other ? 

Mr. BuaNprorp. Well, let me read my figures, Colonel, and see if 
they jibe with yours. 

Mr. Kitpay. Let me suggest at that point that the Department pre- 
pare tables of each of the fiscal 1959 costs, the ultimate cost of each, 
and provide it for the record. I think it would be much better under- 
stood in the record. 

Colonel Benapr. We have such a table, Mr. Chairman, and we will 
supply it for the record. 

Mr. Harpy. It would be mighty nice, Mr. Chairman, if we could 
just have them for the purpose of comparison. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Supposing I read these figures ? 

Mr. Murr. It will be months before we get hold of the record. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, develop them at this point. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have these figures subject to the Department’s 
correction. Because I realize this cost analysis is a most difficult 
thing. I have been in it 2 weeks now and I have nothing but 
sympathy for the people that are trying to cost this because of the 
phase-in and all that is involved. And I say forecasting the eventual 
cost of this bill requires masterminding because you are trying to 
project strength, and what grade distribution will be years from now. 
But, I have this as a cost for the O—10’s, the increase in annual cost 
over and above present costs for basic pay will be $193,000. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the bill. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the proposed bill. Is that correct, Colonel, 
approximately ¢ 

Colonel Benapg. Approximately. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have 365,000 annual as the increased cost for the 
O-9’s. I have 1,677,000 as the ultimate cost for O-8’s. I have 
1,837,000 as the increased cost for O-7’s. Is that approximately cor- 
rect, Colonel ? 

Colonel Benapg, Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you want me to develop this further ? 

Mr. Gavin. Well, we might develop the O-6 as we are discussing 
now. 

Mr. Kirpay. For fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Yes, for this phase-in proposal which limits the 
increase. You develop the increase in one section and then take it 
away in the next. Then, the increase is limited to this comparison. 
The increase for 1959 would be $91,000 for O-10’s; $113,000 for 
Q-9’s; 612,000 for O-8’s; 766,000 for brigadier general and rear ad- 
mirals of the lower half. Is that correct? 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Miller—— 

Mr. Miizier. A minute ago we were given the additional cost of 
the bill of the Cordiner recommendation of six million three. Is that 
on the basis of the phase-in 4 

Colonel Benapr. No, sir, that was not, that was on the basis of 
complete implementation. 

Mr. Harpy. And the thing that I wanted to try to see if I clearly 
understood as I added up the figures as Mr. Blandford read, was 
something over four million a year that will be the ultimate extra 
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cost in this grade of O-7 and above, as against an extra cost in the 
Cordiner proposal of $6,350,000. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir, not quite. I think what Mr. Francis means 
is that it will cost the difference between four million and six million 
if we go to the new Cordiner recommendation. 

Colonel Benave. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So we are talking about $2 million at this point. 

Secretary Francis. In other words, these figures are certainly about 
as accurate as you could project and it would mean as Mr. Blandford 
just said that our bill would cost approximately $2 million less than 
the rates recommended by the Cordiner Committee. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is what I wanted to point out. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, for the colonels. Under the phase-in limita- 
tion system that was proposed in this bill, colonels will cost approxi- 
mately $12,544,000. 

Mr. Gavin. $12,544,000. 

Mr. Bianprorp, Now, when it is fully implemented without the 
phase-ins, colonels will cost an increase of $40,978,000. Is that ap- 
proximately correct ? 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, for lieutenant colonels with the phase-ins the 
cost is $18 million in the first fiscal year. When fully implemented 
for lieutenant colonels the cost is $48,988,000. Is that approximately 
correct ? 

Colonel Brenape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, for majors with the phase-in. The cost is 
$26 million, but on full implementation the cost I have is $25 million, 
or a million dollars less. Is that approximately correct ? 

Colonel Brenape. That was in what grade, Mr. Blandford? 

Secretary Francis. Major. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Major. 

Colonel Brenapr. In the O-4, I have a slight variation from that 
figure, Mr. Blandford. The figures that I have indicate an ultimate 
increased cost of $35,370,000 and the phase-in cost, the first year, fiscal 
1959 of approximately $25,217,000. 

Mr. Branprorp. All right, now, these figures that I have, how they 
were computed I haven't the slightest idea, but these were the figures 
that were given to me by the group that was working with me from 
the Department of Defense. But we will take these new figures that 
you have as being the correct figures that the ultimate cost will be ap- 
proximately $35 million for the majors as contrasted with $25 million 
for the phase-in. Now, for captains I have a cost for fiscal 1959 of 
approximately $34 million. This is the O-3, I have an increase in an- 
nual cost on full implementation of $21,669,000. Is that anywhere near 
correct 

Colonel Brenape. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. $34 million under present cost as opposed to even- 
tual cost of $21 million. 

Is that approximately correct, Colonel ¢ 

Colonel Besar Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, for first lieutenants, the cost is $26 million 
under the proposed pay scale for fiscal 1959, but $16 million under 
full implementation. Is that approximately correct? 

Colonel Benape. That is approximately correct. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. All right, for fiscal 1959 the cost for second lieu- 
tenants will be $4,706,000 and in fiscal 1964 the full implementation 
will be a minus $2,121,000 or $2 million less than present costs. Is 
that approximately correct ? 

Colonel Brnapp, Yes. 

Mr. Bares. How do you get that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Those are because of the $223 starting pay for 
second lieutenants. The elimination of longevity means reduction of 
pay. Is that approximately correct, Colonel ? 

Colonel Brnapr. That is correct, Mr. Blandford, in comparison to 
the existing range of pay for O-1L’s. 

Mr. Chairman, may I at this point point out an error which is 
typographical. In the rates of pay in the bill 9979, section 201 on 
yage 2, the entry rate for second lieutenant was intended by the 
a eatoanl of Defense to be $223 per month rather than the $222 
per month which appears in the bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That makes a difference of 70 cents to someone. 

Colonel Benape. It also makes a difference in not having all second 
lieutenants and ensigns going into a same pay because they presently 
receive $222.30. 

It was intended to be $223. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think it was a misprint. I think they put the 
222 instead of the 223. 

Mr. Kiipay. I believe you are working on the O-what, O-6 or O-5? 

Colonel Bexapr. We were just beginning on the O—6’s, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

In the O-6, the example which I will give assumes 22 years of 
service on the part of the officer and 5 years in grade. At this point 
we must also look at how much time in grade the individual has in 
order to determine how much the officer would get under the bill. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Colonel Brenapr. The present basic pay of the officer is $749 per 
month. Under the bill, he would be raised to $1,065 per month. The 
total compensation of such an officer, at present, without hazardous 
duty pay is $11,208. The proposed total compensation, including all 
allowances would be $15,000. 

Again, I would stress the fact that the only increase is in basic pay. 

For an officer in that grade who receives, in addition, hazardous 
duty pay, the amount of the hazardous duty pay in that grade is $240 
per month; that is, also, of course, the amount provided in existing 
law. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Did you give the figure $15,000, proposed ? 

Colonel Brunapr, Without hazardous-duty pay, Mr. Blandford, 
and I was beginning to develop how much hazardous-duty pay an 
officer in that grade would receive. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Therefore, there was a difference in computing. 
I have an average increase proposed of $14,635. You may have used 
a different. basis. 

Colonel Benape. It is very possible. 

As I explained, the example that I have given assumes 22 years and 
5 years in grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What is your average colonel today ? 

Colonel Benapr. I would have to refer to different figures on that, 
Mr. Blandford, and it may vary according to the service. 
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Mr. Kirpay. You go ahead and develop your figures, Colonel. 

Colonel Benape. In this example, sir, going to the average years 
in grade 

Mr. Buianprorp. You can put those in the record later. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think it would be better to develop your own figures; 
because, of course, we will be taking different years of service, so, 
we will take it the way you have it pr ojected there. 

Colonel Benapr. The total compensation of an O-6, then, with 22 
years of service and 5 years in grade and receiving hazardous-duty 
pay, present is $14,148 per year. Under the bill, he would receive 
$17,940 per year. 

Mr. Bares. That is with hazardous-duty pay ? 

Colonel Brenape. Yes, sir. Without that, the amount is $15,000, 
proposed. 

For the O-5, lieutenant colonels and commanders, the example as- 
sumes 18 years of service and 4 years in grade. 

The present basic pay of such an oflicer is $608 per month. The 
proposed rate of basic pay would be $790 per month. 

I might point out, to keep the record straight, that the proposed 
pay for lieutenant colonels and commanders, under the bill, consists 
of $790, and a $50 active-duty supplement for a total in that grade of 
$840. The only thing that is changed there would be, then, the in- 
crease in pay from $608 to $790. For an officer of that grade, present 
annual compensation without hazardous-duty pay is $9,516. 

Mr. Buanprorp. For the O-5, Colonel, how many years in grade 
did you assume? 

Colonel Benape. Four years in grade. 

Mr. Branprorp. You said $790. What is your base on that? Is 
that the $740 plus the active-duty allowance? 

Colonel Benapve. The present annual compensation of an O-5 with- 
out hazardous-duty pay, $9,516. Proposed is $11,760. 

Under the bill, the proposed annual compensation for such an offi- 
cer with hazardous-duty pay would be $14,700. Present annual com- 
pensation of such an officer with hazardous-duty pay is $12,456. 

In the grade of major or lieutenant comm: inder, O-4, the example 
assumes 16 years of service ind + years in grade. 

The present basic pay of that officer is $530 per month. The pro- 
posed rate of pay for such an officer would be $595 per month. The 
increase, and I might state at this point, Mr. Chairman, that although 
we have stated the bill made some changes in pay with respect to 
hazardous-duty pay; the committee chi inged the present hazardous- 
duty pay which is based on cumulative years of service, and changed 
it to a time in grade concept to have it maintain a proper rel: ationship 
with basic pay. In some cases, there was a difference in the hazard- 
ous-duty pay of $10 to $15 per month. For example, the present 
hazardous-duty pay of a major with 16 years of service is $230 
per month. Under the bill, it would be $240 per month. 

Colonel Benape. The present annual compensation without hazard- 
ous-duty pay of such an officer is $8,376. The proposed annual com- 
pensation would be $9,156, total. With hazardous-duty pay: The 
present total compensation is $11,136 per year. Proposed is $12,036 
per year. 

In the O-3 grade, assuming 12 years of service for the captain, or 
lieutenant, concerned, and 3 years in that grade, present basic pay 1s 
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$452 per month; the proposed rate of pay is $458 per month, an in- 
crease of $6. 

The total compensation, present, without hazardous-duty pay is 
$7,236, annually. The proposed annual compensation would be 
$7,308. 

The present annual compensation for such an officer with hazard- 
ous-duty pay is $9,636. The proposed rate would be $9,588. 

Mr, BuaNprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire 

The figure that you gave assumes 12 years of service for a captain ? 

Colonel Benapg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. As I understand it, the captain would increase 
only approximately $6 a month, on basic | pay. 

Colonel Benave. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Branprorp. That translates to what percent ? 

Mr. Bartime. 1 percent. 

Colonel Benape. It is 1 percent of the pay base. 

I might point out that there would be some change in the hazardous- 
duty pay. The present is $200 a month. The proposed. rate of haz- 
ardous pay for that grade and time and years of service in grade 
would be $190 a month. 

Of course, these members would be on a save pay. None of them 
would get any less hazardous-duty pay than they now receive; but, 
looking to the future, the proposed rate of hi azardous-duty pay for 
that grade and for 3 years of service in grade, would be $190. 

Mr. Kipay. The person that would be in this grade would not 
be reduced but those that enter that grade would draw less than they 
do at the present time in that grade? 

Colonel Benapr. There would be a $10 difference, Mr. Chairman in 
the example given. 

Mr. Kinpay. In the figures you are giving, you are including the 
active-duty supplement, aren’t you ¢ 

Colonel Brenapr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, in all cases I am speaking 
of total compensation. 

Mr. Buanprorp, Of course, there is no supplement for the grade of 
major and below. 

Colonel Benape. It only pertains to pay grades O-5 through O-8. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Hardy—— 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to understand these comparisons that we 
are getting. The figures that you are using for the proposal in the 
bill are based on the base rate at the start, is that correct, rather 
than—now, I am just talking about the O-1 to the O-6. 

Colonel Benapr. No, Mr. Hardy. 

In each case, the proposed pay that I have given is the proposed 
compensation based on the example which I am giving. 

If we assume the case of a captain with 3 years in grade, the pro- 
posed rate of basic pay would be $458 per month. 

If we assume the case of an officer with more time in grade, we 
would select the applic ‘able pay step in the grade. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is the thing that I am trying to understand, 
the basis on which you are comparing your proposed figures with the 
present rates. 

Now, you made some assumptions here, which I understood you to 
say were nof average. 
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Colonel Benape. Were not average ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I understood you to say in response to 

a question from Mr. Blandford. 

I would like to know what we are talking about. 

Colonel Benapg. I would like to correct that. I wasn’t aware that 
I said that. If I did, I would like to retract that statement. 

The examples being discussed are based on the average. 

Mr. Harpy, Well, that is what I want to be sure of: Are the fig- 
ures that you are giving as to the present pay of the captain, you have 
assumed 12 years in gr ade? 

Colonel Benape. No, sir; I have assumed a total of 12 years of 
service. 

Mr. Harpy. And 3 years in grade? 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, is that the average captain, today ? 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is what I wanted to have understood. 

Colonel Benape. We can and will submit to the committee, as was 

earlier requested, a breakout by services as to the distribution by years 
of total service and years in grade. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, with respect to a particular service where 
there is—where your comparison 1s, gives a man with a more than 
an average in that grade, I mean, years in service in that grade. 
For instance, take the Air Force, the Air Force has a lot of ¢ aptains 
with less than 12 years of service, I think, haven’t they ¢ 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So, the proposal would have the effect of giving them 
a greater increase in pay than which you have indicated would occur. 

Colonel Benapr. That is true, Mr. Hardy, and I would like to 
clarify that. 

In all these examples that I have given, where the officer holds that 
grade but has less total service than in the example, he will receive 
more of an increase in pay because there will be a greater difference 
between his present basic pay and the amount proposed in the bill. 

Mr. Harpy. And conversely, where the officer has a greater number 
of total years in service, and a greater number of years in grade, he 
might be taking a cut in pay. 

Colonel Benavr. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Except for the save pay provision. 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. There will be some that go into a save 
pay status but I wanted to add to your example, Mr. Hardy, that 
it is true that to the extent that any officer has more than the total 
years of service than the examples I am giving the increase in pay for 
such an officer is less than that for an officer with lesser years of 
service, but, who is in the same grade, and, of course, related in both 
cases to the time in grade. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will you go on to the next grade so that we can finish 
the officer grades? 

Colonel Benape. In the O-2, first lieutenant, and lieutenant, junior 

grade, the example assumes 5 years of service and 1 year in that grade. 

The present pay of that officer is $335 per month. The proposed 
rate of pay is $345 per month. The present annual compensation, 
without hazardous-duty pay is $5,724. The proposed annual com- 
pensation without hazardous-duty pay would be $5,844. 
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With hazardous-duty pay, present compensation, annually, is $7,524, 
proposed is $7,644. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Now, Colonel, you say that that first lieutenant has 
1 year in grade and 5 years of total service ? 

Colonel Benape. Yes, Mr. Blandford, that is what the example 
assumes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It takes 4 years to make first lieutenant ? 

Colonel Benapve. No. The promotion rate is still approximately 18 
months to the grade of first lieutenant. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is why I can’t understand how you came up 
with that average. 

Colonel Benape. The example that is being developed would assume 
an officer with no prior years of service for pay purposes. As you 
know, we do have many second lieutenants that have prior service for 
pay purposes, 

Mr. BianpFrorp. So that the average first leutenant today has 5 
years of service for pay purposes; that is, the average first lieutenant 
has 5 years average years of service for pay purposes. 

Colonel Benape. I think that is a little high. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I do too, but you are nevertheless assuming that 
he has 5 years’ service for pay purposes and that would infer that 
the average first lieutenant in the future is going to lose all of that 
longevity. Of course, he will be able to do it but there are to be 
more people in the future who will come up without any saved 
longevity, when they go into the grade of the first lieutenant, is that 
correct ! 

Colonel Benape. That would be so. 

Mr. BianprorD. Thank you. 

Colonel BeNnape. In the second lieutenant, ensign, O-1 pay grade, 
the example assumes 2 years of service and 1 year in that grade. 

The present basic pay is $237 per month, the proposed pay is $244 
per month. The present annual compensation for that officer, without 
hazardous-duty pay is $4,452, the proposed annual compensation 
would be $4,536. 

With hazardous-duty pay, the present annual compensation is $5,712 
and the proposed compensation would be $5,736. 

Mr. Héserr. Do second lieutenants remain second lieutenants longer 
than 3 years? 

Colonel Benapre. No, sir. The second lieutenants we have who have 
more than 3 years of service would have it for pay purposes; that is, 
they might have had former enlisted service or former service that was 
inactive in the Reserves, National Guard, and so on, so that for pay 
purposes, they may be second lieutenants with as much as 7, 8, or 10 
years of service; but, the flow of promotions of second lieutenants to 
first lieutenants still averages 18 months to 2 years. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, of course, you show no increase after the third 
year for the second lieutenant. 

Now, does that remain static there ? 

Colonel Benape. In the bill? 

Mr. Harpy. He is not continued on duty but I think you said that 
you did not have any who are actually second lieutenants beyond 3 
years, 
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Colonel Benape. In terms of actual service in that grade on active 
duty, sir, but there are many lieutenants who have more than 3 years 
for pay purposes. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, you mean. 

Colonel Benapg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. In the future, you wouldn’t have it ? 

Mr. Bates. What is that present limit, 10 years? Is that the maxi- 
mum for a second lieutenant ? 

Colonel Benapre. At present, the maximum pay for a second lieu- 
tenant is reached over the 14-year mark. 

Mr. Bares. Fourteen-year mark? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. He ought to be eliminated. 

Now, in your O-6, | think it is, yes, in your O-5 and O-6, I see you 
skip years. 

That means that the pay will remain static for 2 years? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. When there is a 2-year span in the in- 
grade step, the officer would spend 2 years at the prescribed rate of 
pay and would then move into the next higher step at the completion 
of the required time. 

Mr. Kitpay. Have you completed the second lieutenant ? 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir; unless there are questions. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, basic pay, increase proposed in the bill for major, 
$65 a month 

Colonel BeNnapre. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I didn’t catch your 
question. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proposed increase in basic pay for major, $65 per 
month 

Secretary Francis. That is correct. 

Colonel Benape. In the example which I have given, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And for a captain, it is $6 a month ? 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the example you gave as first lieutenant gives a 
difference of $10 pe *r month ? 

Colonel Brenapr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. But, as you say, the difference is probably high for a 
first lieutenant ? 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So, it is probably less than $10 a month, and the 
proposed increase for second lieutenant is $7 per month, so, translat- 
ing that into percent, the major would be increased 12 percent, the 

-aptain 1 percent, first lieutenant 3 percent, and second lieutenant 3 
percent. 

Colonel Benapr. Three percent, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. As against a lieutenant colonel 31 percent, a colonel 
42 percent, brigadier general 33 percent, major general 25 percent, 
lieutenant general 28 percent, general 33 percent. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Kitpay. I think we have completed the officers on the proposal 
contained in the bill, and I believe the record will have to reflect what 
would have been the case in the event the full Cordiner Committee 
report was adopted, so, tomorrow, we would like to proceed at that 
point. 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sii 
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Mr. Bianprorp. May I make a request at this point that tomorrow 
each of the service personnel representatives give the subcommittee 
on a piece of paper, the planned, projected years of service, promotion, 
schedule for the next 5 years. 

In other words, how many years of service each service expects 
their present second lieutenants, first lieutenants, captains, majors, 
lieutenant colonels, colonels to serve in grade the next 5 years before 
being promoted and how many total years of service, of the Army and 
Air Force those officers will have, and how many years of service 
those officers will have in the Navy for promotional purposes. 

Mr. SmiruH. I just wanted to suggest that the figures you are re- 
questing include quite a long planning cycle. 

We will certainly do our very best to have available that infor- 
mation. 

You do appreciate that it is pretty far out into the future, and cir- 
cumstances and conditions can change. 

Mr. Bianrorp. Well, I already have them but if you just give 
me your projected promotion figures for this year and next, that will 
be fine. 

Mr. Kitpay. You try to do that. 

We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
(Whereupon, at 11:56 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 10 
1., Tuesday, March 4, 1958.) 





Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 

CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No, 2, 

Washington, D. C., Tuesday, March 4, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. Hon. Paul J. Kalday (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kirpay. The committee will be in order. We must proceed 
at this time. 

On yesterday we had analyzed the general officer category as to 
all preexisting law proposed in the pe nding bill. 

As to colonels and below, we had analyzed as to existing law 
and the proposals in the bill. Now this morning we want to 
analyze the Cordiner report to existing law and proposals in the 
bill. So you go ahead, Colonel, in your own way. 

Colonel Benape. Mr. Chairman, before I begin, Mr. Bartimo 
desires to read into the record the response to the question which 
was raised yesterday as to whether the personal money allowance 
of the 3- and 4-star officers is taxable. 

Mr. Barrio. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I am _read- 
ing from page 11 of the Department of the Navy, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts publication, dated November 14, 1957. . This 
particular publication is published with the approval of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

On page 11, under section 19 (j), it states as follows: 

Personal money allowances received by individual admirals, lieutenant gen- 
erals, and above are exempt from gross income. 


Mr. BLAnpForp. I stand corrected, Mr. Chairman. 
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Colonel Benapr. Mr. Chairman, if I may at this point, the question 
was presented yesterday as to the difference in annual cost between 
the proposed rates of pay for flag and general officers as recommended 
by the Coordiner Committee and the rates of pay being proposed by 
the Department of Defense and as contained in H. R. 9979. 

I have those figures with me this morning, Mr. Chairman. With 
your permission, I would like to summarize them and I will then 
furnish the reporter with a copy of these figures. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, your statement will be included in 
the record and you may summarize it. 

Colonel Benave. Under the recommendations of the Cordiner Com- 
mittee, the total pay for flag and general officers would have involved 
$6,493,336 per year. 

Inder the rates of pay being proposed by the Department of 
Defense, the total pay for flag and general officers would be $4,766,536. 
The difference in cost is $1,726,800. Those figures are after the 
phase-in. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Difference in annual cost of H. R. 9979 and the Cordiner Committee proposal 
for flag and general officers 


Number | H. R. 9979! Cordiner | Difference 


38 $193, 154 $329, 954 $136, 800 

94 365, 002 647, 002 282, 000 

513 1, 866, 807 2, 790, 207 923, 400 

641 2, 341, 573 2, 726, 173 384, 600 

Total 4, 766, 536 6, 493, 336 1, 726, 800 


! These are the amounts before reduction by the ‘‘phase-in’’ provision. 
? Includes five 5-star officers. 


Colonel Benapr. Second, Mr. Chairman, there was also requested 
yesterday an analysis in the same form as we discussed yesterday 
with respect to flag and general officers applied to the rates of pay 
recommended by the Cordiner Committee. I have that information 
this morning, sir, and with your permission I will read it and furnish 
the reporter with a copy thereof. 

Mr. Kiipay. You may go ahead. 

Colonel Benave. The proposed rate of pay for 4-star officers by 
the Cordiner Committee was $2,000 per month. All other items re- 
mained the same as were discussed yesterday. Thus, the total annual 
compensation of a 4-star officer under the Cordiner recommendations 
would be $28,824 annually. 

With hazard pay, the total compensation would be $30,804. 

For the 3-star officer, the proposed rate of monthly pay recom- 
mended by the Cordiner Committee was $1,750 per month. The annual 
compensation would be $24,132; with hazard pay, $26,112. 

For the O-8, the rate of basic pay recommended by the Cordiner 
Committee was $1,500 per month. The annual compensation without 
hazard pay, $20,628 ; with hazard pay, $22,608. 

For the O-7, the proposed rate of pay by the Cordiner Committee 
was $1,250 per month. The annual pay would be $17,628 without 
hazard pay. With hazard pay, the annual compensation would be 
$19,548. 





36, 800 
32, 000 
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In all grades below O-7, Mr. Chairman, the rates of pay recom- 
mended by the Department of Defense are the same as the rates recom- 
mended by the Cordiner Committee. There is no change. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is colonel and below, the Cordiner Committee 
report, and the bill before us are identical except for the phase-N ? 

Colonel Benape. That is correct, sir. And, of course, for the ad- 
justment of second lieutenants. The rate proposed by the Department 
of Defense for second lieutenants is $223 as opposed to the $222 
recommended by the Cordiner Committee. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will furnish the reporter 
a copy of the same figures I have just read. 

Mr. Kitpay. They may be included in the record, Mr. Reporter. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Buanprorp. General Mather, would you come up here for a 
moment, please? If you will just sit there, I think there will be some 
questions here that will involve Army personnel policy. I would like 
to make sure what I read is correct. 

In response to a question submitted by Mr. Kilday some time ago, 
the Department of Defense submitted a breakdown by service of the 
promotion-list service that would be required for promotion to the 
next higher grade projected over the years to come. 

In fiscal 1958, the estimated time in grade before temporary pro- 
motion—this is average—is 114 years to first lieutegant, 414 years as 
a captain, 7 years for the grade of major, or a total of 12 years 9 
months, approximately, to be promoted to the grade of major. 

Is that correct? 

General Marner. Those figures are not cumulative. If you will 
look at note 1, these figures will not add cumulatively for any single 
individual. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I don’t have any note on this. It was one that 
was sent over. But is it correct that the average time in grade for 
the average officer being promoted to the grade of major would be 
approximately 12 years 9 months of promotion-list service in 1958% 

General Marner. Not necessarily. As of this time, an individual 
who is a captain will have to wait an average of 7 years to be pro- 
moted to major. However, it does not mean that that same individual 
spent 414 years as a first lieutenant before he was promoted to captain. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then am I correct, if we go to 1961, that the aver- 
age first lieutenant will serve 114 years before making captain? 

General Maruer. In 1961, the average first lieutenant would have 
served 5 years as a first lieutenant before he is promoted to captain. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How many years will a captain in 1961 have for 
promotion-list service before he is promoted to major? 

General Marner. It would be somewhere between a maximum of 
14 years and something less than that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that, basically, you are going to be on Officer 
Personnel Act schedule by 1961? 

General Marner. That’s right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In 1962, you will just about be on Officer Personnel 
Act schedule, and from there on out. In other words, you intend to 
attain Officer Personnel Act schedules by about 1961? 

General Maruer. We estimate that by 1961 we will. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is promotion-list service, is it not? 

General Matuer. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How does that compare with the average length 
of service? Would those officers, on the average, have more years 
of service for pay purposes than promotion-list service ? 

General Matuer. That will vary by individuals, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is why I am asking for an average. Is it 
correct that they will have more years of service in promotion-list 
service ¢ 

General Matuer. Let me consult. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Colonel Wadell, I think; has the answer. 

General Marner. The answer to the question is “Yes.” 
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Mr. Buanprorp, Under existing law, a captain being promoted to 
major with over 14 years of service for pay purposes goes from $468 
to $514.80. Under the pay proposal, he will go to $530, or the average 
increase of about $15 a month on promotion from captain to major 
for the average captain in 1961 being promoted to major. Is that 
correct ¢ 

General Maruer. I believe so. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Thank you, 

Now, the Marine Corps. In fiscal 1961, what will be the average 
time in grade for g captain going to major, General Berkley 

General Berxtey. The average time in grade for captain going to 
major will run 7 to 8 years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And how much total service will he have at that 
time, on the average, for pay purposes? 

General Berxiey. Ten years’ active commissioned service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How much average total service for pay purposes? 

General Berkirey. An average of around 12. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So, that officer in the Marine Corps, if he has over 
12, will go from $459 of present pay to $499.20 under existing law, 
and $530 under the new pr oposal, or in that case an increase of $30 a 
month for the average marine being promoted to major ? 

General Berkey. That is cor rect, sir, in that grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Admiral Smith, in the Navy in 1961, what will be 
the average total commissioned service that an officer will have for 
promotion from lieutenant to lieutenant commander ? 

Admiral Smirn. Ten years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What will be the average length of service that the 
officer will have for pay purposes ? 

Admiral Smirn. Twelve years. 

Mr. BuanpForp. So that, for practical purposes, the officer going 
from lieutenant to lieutenant commander in the Navy will receive 
an increase of approximately $30 a month under this pay proposal; is 
that correct ¢ 

Admiral Smirnu. That is correct. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I have no further questions on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kiipay. Have we completed the analysis of the table on officers’ 
pay ? 

Colonel Benane. I believe so, Mr. Chairman, subject to any further 
questions. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then we will pass to the next provision. 

Colonel Benapr. Section 202 of the bill on page 4, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. Kurpay. I don’t believe we have gone to the allocation of grades 
to pay periods. 

olonel Brenape. Section 201 (b) of the bill on page 2 reads as 
follows, beginning on line 12: 

For basic pay purposes, commissioned officers are assigned by the rank or 
grade in which serving, whether under temporary or permanent appointment, to 
the various pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this section, as follows: 
m There then follows, Mr. Chairman, a table with grades O-10 through 

—1. 

Mr. Kiipay. Without objection, that table will be included in the 
record at this point. 
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Pay Army, Air Force, and Navy, Coast Guard, and 
grade Marine Corps Coast and Geodetic Sur- Public Health Service 
vey 


O-10 | General-.__---- Admiral 

O-9 | Lieutenant general_._........| Vice admiral. _- 54 
O-8 | Major general..._............| Rear admiral (upper half)_..| Surgeon General, deputy sur- 
geon general, assistant surgeon 
general having rank of major 
general. 

O-7 | Brigadier general _ _-_-_.--._- Rear admiral (lower half) | Assistant surgeon general having 
and commodore, rank of brigadier general. 

O-6 | Colonel. _- Oaptein. 2. i 5... Director grade. 

O-5 | Lieutenant colonel--______- ..| Commander - - .- Senior grade. 

O-4 | Major. __-.-...._- .....-| Lieutenant commander. _- Full grade. 

O-3 | Captain !__. Lieutenant !____............| Senior assistant grade. 

O-2 | Ist lieutenant !_....._._._....___| Lieutenant (j. g.)!_........._| Assistant grade. 

O-1 | 2d lieutenant !- _...-.| Junior assistant grade. 














1A limited duty officer of the Navy or Marine Corps in this grade is assigned to a warrant officer pay 
grade as prescribed in sec. 202 of this title. 


Colonel Benapr. The only change from existing law, Mr. Chairman, 
in this section is that the present table reflects pay grades O-8 through 
O-1 in the Career Compensation Act. This merely adds to that table 
the grade of O-9 and assigns to that pay grade officers in the grade of 
lieutenant general or vice admiral, and it adds the O-10 grade and 
assigns to that pay grade officers serving in the ranks of general and 
admiral. 

Mr. Kixpay. This table points up the difference between the law 
affecting officers and enlisted men, noncommissioned officers, in that 
the law specifically assigns military grades or rank to pay grades. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixtpay. There is no comparable provision as to enlisted men 
and noncommissioned oflicers ? 

Yolonel Benapr. There is none, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. And because of that difference, it would be possible to 
provide for proficiency pay in the manner suggested by the Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Colonel Benape. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will pass to the next provision, then. 

Colonel Benapr. On page 3, line 3, subsection (c) : 

In addition to the pay and allowances otherwise authorized by this act, 
commissioned officers of a uniformed service on active duty under a call or order 
that does not specify a period of 30 days or less, are entitled to additional 
increments of basic pay at monthly rates as follows— 

The table that follows sets forth the increments of basic pay in 
these amounts. For O-8, $50; O-7, $100; O-6, $100; O-5, $50. 

In the computation of retired pay, severance pay or readjustment payments, 
authorized under any provision of law or pay provided by section 680 of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 
U. S. C. 38 (c)), or section 219 (c) of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S. C. 
210-1), the additional increment provided by this subsection is not considered 


a part of the active duty pay or of the monthly basic pay of the applicable pay 
grades of the officers concerned. 


With respect to that subsection, Mr. Chairman, it will limit those 
amounts—that is $50 for the O-5, the $100 for O-6 and 0-7, and $50 
for the O-8—from being—fiirst of all it will limit those payments 
to officers serving on active duty for more than 30 days. The prac- 
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tical effect of that, sir, would be in the case, for example, of an officer 
who comes to duty for 2 weeks of active duty training. He would 
not receive these active duty increments which are set forth in this 
table. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is that the only thing it does? 

Colonel Benapr. No, sir, there is more than that. 

Mr. Kirpay. Go ahead. 

Colonel Brnapr. Also by excluding these increments from being 
considered as a part of the active duty pay or of the monthly basic 
pay, it would have the further effect of not being translated into the 
retired pay of an officer or of being included in any of the other pay- 
ments set forth in this section—for ex: umple, in computing retired pay 
or severance pay or the readjustment payments presently for a Reserve 
officer involuntarily released from active duty, and also for the settle- 
ments of the accrued leave under the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946. 

At present when an officer is separated from the service he is 
paid in a lump sum for any leave that he has accumulated. This 
would exclude these amounts from being added in as a part of his 
basic pay at that point. 

I think those are the major changes. 

Mr. Kinpay. I believe at this point we should have some state- 
ment from the Department as to the reasoning in excluding Re- 
serve officers called to active duty for a period of less than 30 
days from the pay table which would be established by this act. 

Colonel Benave. I would like to point out first, Mr. Chairman, 
that this was a recommendation of the Cordiner Committee and 
approved by the Department of Defense. The primary purpose of 
these additional amounts was as a further incentive and to more 
reasonably relate the total compensation of officers on extended 
active duty to what they might earn in comparable positions and levels 
of responsibility in other agencies of the Government and outside. 

Since it was primarily an incentive to have people remain on 
active duty—aimed primarily, in other words, at our career active 
duty forces—it was felt it should not be translated into the pay of 
individuals not on active duty or those who merely come to active 
duty for short periods of training. 

Thirty days was considered to be the proper dividing line to 
distinguish between the individual who comes to active duty merely 
for short training as opposed to one who is on duty for a longer 
period. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, we also discussed in our testimony yester- 
day—lI believe we touched on it—that this would operate to reduce 
the total future costs of retirement to the extent that these amounts 
are not included in the basic pay of the individual concerned for re- 
tirement purposes. Thus it would operate to effect some reduction in 
projected retirement costs. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. Colonel does this 30-day limitation on eligibility 
for these additional increments represent a departure from any basic 
thinking that has been enacted in the law in the past, the Career Com- 
pensation Act that was passed in 1949? Is this a new departure from 
that, or has this situation been operative before when a Reserve officer 
or National Guard officer has gone on active duty for training for a 
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period of 2 weeks and he has received less pay than a Regular officer in 
a comparable rank on extended active duty. 

Colonel Benapr. I would like to break your question down into two 
parts, if I may. First, it does represent a precedent in that this is an 
active duty increment which would be the first for officers in these 
grades. We do have, of course, the precedent of section 201 (f) of 
the present Career Compensation Act which does have special pay 
increments of $100 for the 3-star officers and $200 for the 4-star officers. 

So to that extent this merely carries that concept down into these 
lower grades. 

However, the requirement that the officer be on active duty for more 
than 30 days is new and is so intended for the reasons I have just gone 
through. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Under this provision, a brigadier general with 
the National Guard Reserves who went on active duty for training, 
serving alongside of a brigadier general in the Regular ‘Establishment 
would receive $50 less per month in pay while he is on his 2 weeks 
of active duty for training, is that correct ? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. If he was on active duty for less than 
30 days and of course the amount of the active duty supplement in 
the brigadier general grade is $100. 

Mr. Kirpay. Of course the same would be true as to colonels and 
majors. 

Colonel Benape. Lieutenant colonels, colonels, brigadier generals, 
and major generals, sir. Those are the only four grades that would 
have these active duty supplements. 

Mr. Gavin. Why did you stop at that particular four grades? 

Colonel Benape. Why did we stop at the grade of O-5, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. Don’t you think that the majors or captains or 
lieutenants may be interested in getting that additional increment of 
basic pay ? 

Colonel Brenape. They might very well have, Mr. Gavin. Of 
course, the basis, or I should say one of the basic premises of the rec- 
ommendations of the Cordiner Committee had to do with the overall 
career attractiveness. 

Mr. Gavin. Talk a little louder, will you please ? 

Colonel Benape. The overall philosophy that was at the base of the 
Cordiner Committee recommendations, Mr. Gavin, was that the in- 
creases in pay being recommended by the committee were primarily 
put into the upper grades, both of the enlisted personnel and of the 
officers. Tor officers, beginning at grade O-5 in the recommendations 
of the committee and in the defense bill, the first really significant 
increase does begin at the O-5 grade. And in that total compensa- 
tion, recommended for the lieutenant colonel, the Cordiner Committee 
initiated the active duty supplement in order to reduce by that 
amount, $50 in the case of a lieutenant colonel, the total pay which 
would be used in the c omputation of retired pay. 

Mr. Gavin. How do you think the Cordiner Committee arrived at 
that conclusion? Did they feel that by possibly keeping these offi- 
cers from O-4 down in the lower brackets it may be an incentive for 
them to reach out for the higher echelon? Or do you think they con- 
cluded that they are doing very well right now under present circum- 
stances and that they didn’t feel it was necessary to offer any incentives 
for these particular grades? 
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Colonel Benapre. No, Mr. Gavin. The committee in their examina- 
tion of the rate of pay for the various grades and in comparing those 
rates of pay and levels of compensation with those being paid by other 
agencies in the Government and industry, considered that the rates 

pay, the compensation in the lower grades, was reasonably close 
to the proper rate. 

Mr. Gavin. Is reasonably what? 

Colonel Benapre. Reasonably close to the pay that they would earn 
at comparable levels of responsibility elsewhere. But the committee 
was convinced that one of the greatest faults in our compensation sys- 
tem was that these younger officers in the lower grades, would feel— 
looking ahead—that if they were to remain in military service 20 or 
30 years, that the most they could hope for would be in some cases an 
increase in their basic pay of only several hundred dollars per month, 
and that that was not an adequate career attraction. 

In other words, they looked to the example of the officer in the 
higher grades. The grades of lieutenant colonel and colonel are 
grades that officers can reasonably hope to achieve if they stay in for 
a full career. 

But it was the committee’s belief after talking to many, many hun- 
dreds of these individuals and studying the reports and surveys ac- 
cumulated for the committee, that the greatest fault was in the inade- 
quate compensation which was being p: aid in the higher grades. 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t know whether I agree with that philosophy or 
not. I don’t know but what maybe if “the incentives were offered 
in these grades O-4 down that you might be retaining more of these 
young men in the service. 

You say it was their opinion that it was adequate and comparable 
to what they would receive on the outside. But why are we losing 
so many of them then ? 

Colonel Benapr. For the reasons I explained, Mr. Gavin. They see 
no future in staying. 

Mr. Gavin. Then why don’t we make it attractive enough so that 
they do have a future, and they do remain in the service so they can 
aspire for these upper grades. 

Colonel Benapg. That is what we are trying to do, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. You certainly are not doing it in this bill. It seems 
to me as though everything from grade 5 up is being considered, but 
when you get to gr: rade 4 and down to the lower grades, you accept 
the thinking that it is adequate and they are satisfied. 

I do not think they are satisfied. That is why they are leaving the 
service. What we are trying to do is to retain these young officers in 
the service, and it is still in this bill from what I have listened to. 

You seem to be doing very well for everything from 5 up; but when 
it comes from 4 down you do not seem to be feeling that they should 
be carefully considered as to whether or not they are adequate and 
whether or not it is comparable to what they receive on the outside. 

I think that we ought to make it more attractive. Iam just giving 
you my ideas. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask with regard to 
the extra pay that doctors get: Is that reflected in retirement ? 
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Colonel Brnapsg. No, sir, the special pay provided by section 203 
of the Career Compensation Act is not reflected in the retired pay of 
physicians, dentists, or veterinarians. 

Mr. Brnnetr. And the O-9’s and O-10’s: Is their $400 pay re- 
flected in retirement ? 

Colonel Brenape. It is not, sir. It is specifically excluded from the 
computation of retirement pay under existing law. 

Mr. Bennett. Could you give for the committee how much it would 
cost to include these people you are going to affect in this bill in 
retirement, and also if you were to include the O-9’s and O-10’s and 
doctors? I realize you would not have that offhand. 

Colonel Benaper. No, sir, I do not have that. I would like to point 
out several things in connection with your question, If I may. First 
of all, the present section 201 (f), which provides the $100 additional 
pay for the 3-star officer and the $200 for the 4-star officer, is being 
repealed and in its place would be the new rate of basic pay for the 
4-star officer which is $1,700 per month. 

All of that would be included in the computation of his retired 
pay, you see. So to that extent it represents an additional increase 
for those officers in that all of their monthly pay would be included in 
their computation of retired pay as opposed to existing law. 

Mr. Bennett. So if we enacted this law, the only types of pay like 
this would be these right there, these active duty pay ones and what 
you call doctors’ and dentists’ pay. 

Colonel Benape. Incentive pay. 

Mr. Bennett. Those would be the only types that would still be 
left. 

Colonel Brenape. That is right, sir. Also, of course, hazardous duty 
pay. 

Mr. Bennett. I am just trying to understand this. I do not com- 
pletely understand the purpose of this type of pay. Offhand, just 
looking at it, it looks as if it is a desire to get more pay into those on 
active duty, and you do not have this reflected in retired pay. In 
other words, it looks as if it is simply a money-saving purpose not to 
pay too much in retirement. 

Is that the only purpose of it ? 

Mr. Francis. There is an additional purpose to having these active- 
duty payments that are not affected on retirement. It was thought 
that in addition to perhaps the economy aspect that you mention, this 
would tend to be an added inductement for a man that has already 
made 20 years, to stay on active duty rather than to retire. 

I might say that the Cordiner Committee’s basic feeling about the 
pay scale was that these amounts were the correct amounts; and in 
the higher ranks, starting with lieutenant colonel and up, where you 
have the problem sometimes of lieutenant colonels and colonels and 
generals who have served 20 years but less than 30, sometimes some 
of our best people in that area retire. 

This was intended as an offsetting consideration there, as an induce- 
ment to keep those people on active duty rather than to encourage them 
perhaps to take an earlier retirement and get a job on the outside. So 
there was a double consideration there. 

The chairman raised this same point earlier and had suggested that 
perhaps it should be changed from an active duty supplement pay into 
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base pay gradually, perhaps by some amount each year as he ap- 
proached the normal career point of 30 years. 

We are exploring that possibility and would like to talk to you 
later about that. 

Mr. Kitpay. Under the proposal in the bill, a colonel after having 
served for 4 years would have reached the maximum pay that he could 
ever hope to accomplish unless he should happen to be within the 
three-fourths of 1 percent who had at any one time achieved general 

> admiral rank. 

The lieutenant colonel at the end of 6 years would have achieved the 
highest pay that he can in that grade. 

What I pointed out was that, having accumulated all he possibly 
could accumulate for retirement purposes prior to reaching his 45th 
year, the incentive would be to retire with his 20 years of service and 
get into an industry where he could qualify under a system that was 
increasing his retirement benefits until age 65, where under most sys- 
tems he would be required to retire. 

So there was an incentive under the way the Department bill is 
written and under the Cordiner report for the man at the end of 20 
years to leave the service because he can see nothing accumulating 
for the future in his retirement. 

Mr. Francis. That would be particularly true of the man who had 
made captain at the 20-year mark. 

Mr. Bares. May I ask just one more question’ Someone told me 
it was their understanding of this bill that with regard to incentive 
pay for doctors, it does not go up in amount in the higher ranks, but 
reverses. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I suggest there is a special provision in the bill 
that we will come to later, and we will consider the whole thing at that 
time. 

Mr. Bates. I wanted to get into that particular question, but I will 
defer it until that time. 

I would be interested, at least, in reading, Colonel, this analysis 
that has been made concerning the relative pay of the military forces 
as compared with industry. Do you have that study available so we 
‘an read it ? 

I do not want it now, but I would like to read it. 

Mr. Gavin. If it is available, why not put it in the record at this 
point. 

Colonel Benape. It is quite voluminous, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Kitpay. There is no objection to letting Mr. Bates go over it, 
is there ? 

Colonel BenapDr. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Bares. We are going to have to face this on the floor, Mr. 
Chairman. This is the first time we have come up with a bill like this 
which gives such tremendous increases to the upper ranks. 

I think the general philosophy of incentive is a good and sound 
one, but it is going to be a difficult thing to put through this Congress. 

Mr. Kitpay. In 1949 we had a much smaller increase and had it 
recommitted on us im a very few minutes on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Bares. The last bill was the same problem. So we had better 
be pretty well equipped to face this problem. I certainly want to 
be convinced of the facts before I entertain thoughts of going along 
with this. 
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Mr. Miturr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to revert back to these 
1, 2, 3, and 4 officers. As I remember, Mr. Cordiner appeared before 
us and said there was no need to carry the increased pay of these young 
officers because it was compa rable with the same age group in industry 
or on the outside. 

[ assumed that any young man getting out of one of the academies 
or a young man coming into the services after college is in a better 
position, or a comparable position, with his same age group or same 
year group graduating, say, from a technical college. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. That was their belief; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuirr. Now then, that may be true, that a young second 
lieutenant—-because of the conditions in which he lives—is a little 
better off than a young engineer, say, graduating from some technical 
school of engineering. I have not seen your studies, but does that 
not change pretty rapidly ? ¢ How long will it be under OPA before 
this fellow makes major—about 12 to 14 years ? 

Mr. Francis. 12 to 14 years. 

Mr. Mitier. At the end of 12 to 14 years, what is the earning 
‘apacity of his counterpart of the same character, intellectual quality, 
on the outside? Does he earn more than a captain ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir: it was believed that the pay scales of captain 
and major were roughly equivalent to the outside—assuming the 
normal promotion point—— 

Mr. Minier. A man 12 years out of college, then, in the engineering 
field is earning only $500 a $530 a month ? 

Mr. Francis. Of course, there are quarters and other allowances 
in addition to that. 

Mr. Minver. Well, all right; but let’s go on out and say that he is 
earning $690 a month or $800 a month. 

Mr. Francis. You asked specifically about engineers. Of course 
the engineer pay scale is probably a little higher. 

Mr. Kinpay. If the gentleman will yield at that point, I am relying 
only on my memory, but my recollection of Mr. Cordiner’s testimony 
was that the Committee felt that, other than the technical personnel, 
the pay in industry was comparable to the existing pay of these lower 
ranks. Didn’t he limit that to technical personnel ? 

Mr. Francis. I believe he did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that he was basing this recommendation not on 
what the technical graduate can command in industry at the present 
time, but, for instance, the man with a liberal arts degree is able to 
demand in industry at this time. 

Am I correct? Didn’t he limit his statement to the nontechnical 
graduate ¢ 

Mr. Francis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So what we are talking about here is that the young 
engineer who goes into industry 1s not what Mr. Cordiner was ti alking 
about when he was before us. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, you may be right and the record will 
show it. But that certainly wasn’t my remembrance of Mr. Cordiner’s 
statement, because I was there and I questioned him about that, too, 
at that time. 

: Mr. Kirpay. So the thing he is talking about is the minimum 
racket. 
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Mr. Murr. Yes, he is comparing the minimum in my estimation— 
the low man on the outside with the high man in Government. Let's 
compare them along the same lines because there is nothing that is 
going to hold the young man, the young captain or the young lieuten- 
ant, in the service after he completes his term. 

That i is why we are faced with forcing these people to stay in the 
service 5 years instead of 3. I think you have got the cart before the 
horse myself. 

Mr. Francis. Mr. Miller, on page 105 of the Cordiner report is a 
comparison of the average civilian pay with the average military pay. 
It does, of course, show that even with this pay raise, the average 
civilian pay would still be higher than the average military pay. 

It was recognized, of course, that we can never equalize the pay that 
the military gets with the pay that industry pays, and that we are 
always going to have to rely to a considerable extent on motivation of 
the military. 

But it was felt that the biggest differential was in the higher 
brackets—I don’t know that you have seen this; this pretty well dem- 
onstrates the problem. The large black blocks are the proposed mili- 
tary pay; the small blocks are the average civilian pay. There you 
can see that the military remains at an amount lower than the civilian 
even after the pay raise, but still the biggest difference is in the higher 
grades. 

Mr. Miter. But there are more prerequisites as you go up with 

rank and there are other things. I remember you make the military, 
even in the higher ranks, a little more attractive than they do. And, 
after all, isn’t there some dedication on the part of military people 
that you can’t measure in dollars and cents ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; you can’t. 

Mr. Mitter. I am conscious of this, and I try to dig it up, but I 
don’t have time to read the whole book to find it. But in 1917 a man 
by the name of Moss published an officer’s manual that became the 
guide for young officers in World War I. 

As I remember, there is a place in Moss’s manual where he discusses 
the pay of officers and he said no one can remunerate you for the things 
that you are expected to do. It is a type of an allowance, something 
you live for. Substantially that is what Moss told you at that time, 
and that was the philosophy, I think, that existed for a long time 
until people, instead of dedicating their lives to the military service, 
some of them used it as a stepping stone to get good jobs in industry. 

Mr. Francis. In a materialistic world, of course you do have 
the competition always between desire for money as against a desire 
to dedicate your service to your country, whether it is in the military 
or in the other areas of Government. There is no doubt it takes a tre- 
mendous dedication and motivation to have a fine officer. 

Mr. Mixter. That is right. It takes dedication. On the other 
hand, I believe that when young officers are raising their families, 
then is the time that some of the pressures are heaviest and they 
cannot go out and get jobs. They cannot very well put their wives 
to work. I think if you go look at a lot of college graduates within 
the last 10 years, you will find a lot of dual employment in the fami- 
lies. 
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The very nature of their work prohibits that sort of thing. Where- 
as I am not opposed to what we are trying to do for the upper brackets, 
I still think we are falling far short. 

I have heard good argument as to why we should reexamine the 
recommendation in the lower part. I would like to say I am doing 
it, too; but as far as this incentive pay and the small-amount of 
money that it is going to earn, if a man is worth $2,000 a month to 
the Government, he is worth $2,000 as the basis for his retirement 
in the Government and not go through one of these fictions of say- 
ing, “We will retire him on $1,700 a month to save the difference in 
the $300.” 

Mr. Bianprorp. Colonel Benade, am I correct that the in-grade 
increases recommended in the Department of Defense bill are in- 
tended to correspond to normal anticipated promotion / 

Colonel Brenapr. That is correct, Mr. Blandford. The number 
of steps that have been set out in the various grades do correspond 
approximately with the expected time that an individual will spend 
in a grade or the maximum time that an individual would spend in 
a grade before promotion to the next higher grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then am I correct in assuming that you expect 
second lieutenants at a minimum or maximum to be promoted to first 
lieutenant after 2 years; first lieutenants to be promoted to captain 
after 4 years; captains to be promoted to major after 6 years; ma- 
jors to be promoted to lieutenant colonel after 6 years; lieutenant 
colonels to be promoted to colonels after 6 years in grade; and col- 
onels to be promoted to brigadier general after 4 years? 

Colonel Benapg. Not quite, Mr. Blandford. I think first it would 
have to be noted that the increases in grade stop at these points. 
However, there would on be, even if you had another step in 
the same grade, another 2-year interval following. So to that extent 
it adds several years, but then, instead of another ingrade increase, 
it was expected that the individual would go to the next higher grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Am I correct, for ex xample, that a colonel will 
reach $965 a month, plus his active duty allowance, after 4 years in- 
grade; and then the theory is that there will be no increases beyond 
that because he then should go to brigadier general? 

Colonel BeNnapr. That is correct, Mr. Blandford. Either that, or 
it was expected, of course, that he would be nearing the retirement 
ago, on the basis that promotion to colonel normally, or under the 
OPA normal schedule—if there is such a thing—it was anticipated 
that officers would succeed to the grade of colonel possibly in the 24th 
or 25th year. 

Mr. BuanpvForp. The only reason I ask is that I notice in the Army 
analysis, the Army indic ‘ates that the average colonel will serve 91% 
years in grade as a colonel before he becomes a br igadier general. By 
1962 the average colonel will serve 1014 years in grade ‘before he is 
promoted to brigadier general. That is 6 years longer than the in- 
grade increase proposed i in your bill. 

Is that right ? 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thank you. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will proceed to the next provision, Colonel. 
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Colonel Benapre. Resuming, Mr. Chairman, on page 4, line 10; 
“Basic Pay—Warrant Officers. Sec. 202. (a) For the purposes of 
computing the basic pay of warrant officers of the uniformed services, 
pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic pay is established within 
each pay grade according to years of service in that grade, as follows: 
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The remainder of that subsection, subsection (b)—— 

Mr. Kixpay. I believe this is a good deal different from the next 
provision, Colonel. You had better stop and explain this. 

Colonel Brenape. All right, sir. I would like to point out that with 
respect to warrant officers, the new base rate of $350 for the W-1 
should be considered in light of the fact that today the average 
warrant officer in terms of years of service has 12.23 years of service, 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the W-1? 

Colonel Benape. The W-1; yes, sir. So the present pay of that 
warrant officer is $305.80. 

Thus, under the proposed bill, warrant officers with that service 
would be receiving an increase in basic pay of $44.20. I mention that, 
Mr. Chairman, because there is a tendenc y otherwise to compare that 

rate of $350—because it is the entry or base rate for the W-—1—to 
the present rate of a W-1 with under 2 years of service. 

It appears to be a substantial difference, but in comparison with 
the average individual in that grade who has 12 years of service, 
the correct comparison would be the illustration | just gave. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Colonel, are we ever going to get to the 6 years 
that was anticipated when we wrote the Warrant Officer Act in i954! 
The testimony at that time indicated you were going to get your 
warrant officers from enlisted men with 6 years of service. 

Now the figures you have just revealed indicate that the average 
man has 12 years of service when he becomes a warrant officer, which 
indicates that if he has over 12 years of service, it may be a little 
difficult for him to ever make W-4. 

Colonel Benape. That is very true, Mr. Blandford. I want to make 
clear the fact that the illustration I was offering indicated that the 
average W-1 already in that grade has better than 12 years of service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The only “thing I am interested in is: Are you 
going now and picking up your enlisted men with less and less years 
of service? In other words, are you approaching the 6-year objective 
that we had in mind when we wrote the Warrant Officer Act in 1954! 

Colonel Benapr. I believe so, Mr. Blandford. We do have many 

warrant officers, of course, with less than this service who are being 
moved up from the enlisted ranks. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The only reason I mention it is because there has 
been some criticism of the fact that the average warrant officer of 
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today with that length of service cannot make W-4 because he only 
gets een every 6 years. 

Colonel Benape. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And also there is no provision for accelerating the 
promotion of a warrant officer. The law is pretty flat that he cannot 
be considered until he has 6 years of gr: ds There is no way of 
accelerating the promotion of an outstanding warrant officer. 

Mr. Ktnpay. Colonel, is the pay scale provided i in the bill the same 
as that recommended by the Cordiner Committee 

Colonel Brnape. There is a slight variation in ~ grade of W-4, 
Mr. Chairman. In the grades W-1 through W-3, the proposed 
amounts are the same. In the W-4 grade, the rates proposed by the 
Cordiner Committee 

Mr. Bianprorp. There doesn’t appear to be any, Colonel. 

Colonel Benapr. The rates of pay proposed by the Cordiner Com- 
mittee in the grade of W-4 was $530 for the entry rate, which corre- 
sponds to that in H. R. 9979. But after 2 years in grade, the rate 
recommended by the Cordiner Committee was $560, which is $3 more 
than the rate proposed by the Department of Defense. And after 
4 years in grade as a W~4, the Cordiner Committee had recommended 
arate of pay of $595, and the rate of pay proposed by the Department 
of Defense was $585. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What is the difference, Colonel, between the yellow 
Cordiner report and the blue Cordiner report on those pay scales? 

Colonel Benape. The yellow one was an earlier edition, Mr. Bland- 
ford. This is the actual public report of the committee. The yellow 
one was a brochure, an interim report, Mr. Blandford—when it ap- 
peared as though there might be legislation submitted to the Con- 
gress at an earlier date. 

Mr. Kizpay. And that is the only difference on the warrant-officer 
scale between the bill we are considering and the Cordiner report ? 

Colonel Benape. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. All other rates 
of pay proposed in the Defense bill are the same as in the Cordiner 
report. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will you give us the difference between existing law 
and the proposal in the bill before us ? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. Under existing law, the W-1 has an 
entry rate under 2 years of service of $219.42. Thereafter, there are 
increases in pay beginning with the over 2-year mark, w here the pay 
goes to $251.20, with increases each 2 years thereafter until the 
maximum rate is reached at the over 26 years of service mark, and 
that maximum rate is $368.20. 

For the W-2 in present law, the entry rate is $264.82. That is, 
for the warrant officer with under 2 years of service. 

Mr. Kitpay. For practical purposes, he doesn’t exist, does he? 

Colonel BenApr. No, sir. He represents almost a fiction in existing 
law, more or less to complete the pay table. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is what I mean. If we compare the under-2 
warrant officer to a basic rate here, we don’t have a realistic comparison. 

Colonel Benape. No, Mr. Chairman. I would like to reemphasize 
and repeat, if I may, that that is why I gave the example that I did, 
that in comparing the proposed rates of. pay in the Defense bill for 
W-1, the true basis of c omparison is to compare it to the present pay 
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of a warrant officer with over 12 years of service, even in the grade 
of W- 

Mr. Kintpay. Either 12 for existing circumstances, or an optimum 
that we were hoping for in 1954 of 6 years. 

Colonel Benave. That’s right, sir; and as we go up into the warrant 
officer grades, of course—as Mr. Blandford has pointed out—the 
Warrant Officer Act of 1954 contemplates that warrant officers above 
the grade of W-1 would spend 6 years in grade before promotion. 

So, for example, present law contemplates a minimum of 3 years 
in the grade . W-1; 6 years in the grade of W-2; and 6 years in the 
grade of W-3.. Before being eligible for promotion ultimately to 
the grade of W-4, the warrant officer would have a minimum of 15 
years of service, and I think on the average they would have con- 
siderably more actually. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think about the best way we can make it available 
in the record for comparison is to include at this point the existing 
pay scale in the Career Compensation Act. 

(The pay scale referred to is as follows :) 


Warrant officers 


| Years of service 


| Under 2 Over 2 Over 3 Over 4 Over 6 Over 8 Over 10 

} 

' i 
w-4 | $115. 00 | $115. 00 | $115. 00 $115. 00 $120. 00 $125. 00 | $135. 00 
w- 110. 00 | 115.00 | 115. 00 | 115.00 | 120. 00 120. 00 | 125. 00 
W2 ‘ 105. 00 110. 00 | 110. 00 110. 00 115. 00 120. 00 | 125. 00 
Ww-1- whoa 100. 00 105. 00 105. 00 | 105. 00 110. 00 120. 00 | 125. 00 

} i j i 


| 





Years of service 
Pay grade i a a is deere otibersiiciapeiptnitipegiailicnagae 


Over 12 Over 14 | Overl6 | Overls Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 
Word 5 5 052-3 " | $145. 00 $155. 00 $160. 00 $165. 00 $165. 00 | $165. 00 | $165. 00 
w-3 } 135. 00 | 140. 00 140. 00 140. 00 140. 00 140. 00 | 140. 00 
Ww-2 130. 00 135. 00 135. 00 135. 00 135. 00 | 135. 00 135. 00 


W-L. ~e=} 130. 00 | 130. 00 | 130. 00 130. 00 130. 00 | 130. 00 130. 00 
| | | 


Mr. Kirpay. I think we can go to the next provision because any 
other questions on this might contemplate both. 

Mr. Harpy. Could I ask a question about this, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to understand the comparisons, Colonel, 
that you made earlier. I believe you said the average W-1 has 12 
years in grade. 

Colonel Brenape. No, sir; he has 12 years of service for pay pur- 
poses to date. 

Mr. Harry. Twelve years in service for pay purposes. That puts 
him into this $305 bracket under the present act. 

Colonel Benapg. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. When this comes into effect, then, he would immedi- 
ately go into the $373 bracket, would he not ? 

Colonel Benapr. If he had more than 2 years in grade as a wat- 
rant officer, yes, sir, he would. 

Mr. Harpy. He couldn’t expect any increase in pay until he was 
promoted. 
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Colonel Brenapg. To W-2; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that assuming some of them came on duty at the 
base rate, if they stay in grade as long as the average does now, they 
will get but one increase 1n pay. 

Colonel Brnapr. No, Mr. Hardy. I would like to point out agai 
that W-1’s are promoted after 3 years. They are promoted to the 
grade of W-2—if found qualified for promotion—after 3 years. __ 

Mr. Harpy. So his other years of service occurred, then, prior to his 
becoming a warrant. officer. 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, for the most part. Some of that represents 
service as a warrant officer, but to a large extent it reflects prior’ en- 
listed service. 

Mr. Harpy. What is the average years in grade for a W-4? 

Colonel Benapre. The W-, sir, reaches that grade after 15 years 
of service, so that any that he has beyond the 15-year mark is the 
time that he would spend in the grade of W~4.. That is as high as he 
can go. He reaches that grade in 15 years of warrant officer service. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing I am trying to understand is whether or not 
actually you have reasonable room for any increase in pay for these 
warrant officers. 

Colonel Benapr. Mr. Hardy, I believe so, because as I have stated, 
there is an increase at the 2-year mark which is proposed for the 
W-1. 

He is promoted to W-2 at the end of 3 years; and at that point he 
moves from $373, to the base rate of $396 in the W-2 grade. 

Mr. Harpy. He has to be promoted at the end of 3 years. If not, 
he goes out ? 

Colonel Benapg. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Or can revert to an enlisted grade. 

Colonel Benape. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. That takes care of your W-1. How about your W-2’s 
and your W-3’s and your W—4’s? 

Colonel Benapr. Exactly the same, Mr. Hardy. They must be pro- 
moted after 6 years in-grade. 

Mr. Miniter. This W-2/ 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir, 2 W-2 is promoted after 6 years in the 
grade of W-2. He must be promoted to W-3 if qualified. 

Mr. Harpy. So you can expect a man to reach W-4 in 15 years? 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. After he becomes a warrant officer 4 

Colonel Benapr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Then in 4 more years—which would give him 19 years 
of service—he would be at his maximum, 19 years in warrant officer 
status. 

Colonel Benapr. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. So if he stayed on to 30 years, he would have 11 years 
without any increase in pay. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. But under the example just given, he wouldn’t be 
around; he would already have completed 31 years of service. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the average because he would have had that in 
prior enlisted service. 

Mr. Kitpay. He would have had 12 years when he went into the 
warrant officer grade. 
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Mr. Harpy. Is that the sole source of warrant officers ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Basically it is, Mr. Hardy. That is the point that 
I was raising—that some of the warrant officers have indicated that 
under the present system, it is not possible for them to hit W— be- 
cause they ave to go out at 30 years of service. They have no choice 
in the matter. 

Mr. Miter. Did someone tell us how long a man served in W-3? 

Colonel Benapr. Six years, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Six years at W-2? 

Colonel Benapg. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. Three years in W-1? 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. Fifteen \years—if he came in with 12, he has only 
3 years to go. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, sir. If he had 12 years of service 
before he was appointed as W-1, yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Colonel, we increased the rates in the higher officer 
ranks so the junior officers would have something to which they could 
aspire, to have an incentive. 

Desking at these figures here for warrant officers—and of course 
their place is similar to the higher officers in this particular case 
so far as enlisted people are concerned—instead of increasing these 34, 
26, and 25 percent, we increase these 9 and 10 percent ; and we are deal- 
ing with a smaller number of dollars. 

In addition to that, they are not included for the added increment of 
the $50 or $100. 

Why doesn’t the same argument prevail for warrant officers with 
respect to incentive for enlisted men as the argument prevails for 
greater increased pay for senior officers as far as the junior officers are 
concerned ¢ 

What is the philosophy there? 

Colonel Benape. Mr. Bates, first, I believe it should be pointed out 
that the grades W-1 through W-4 are roughly equated on the pa 
scale—and always have been—with the pay of the officers O-1 chrouen 
O-4. 

Mr. Bares. That doesn’t mean anything to me. 

Colonel Benape. That is merely my first point, sir. 

Mr. Bares. We are here to change things. That is the reason we 
are sitting around the table now. 

Mr. Kitpay. The only reason is those officers are not given that ac- 
tive duty supplement. 

Colonel Benapr. I want to point out, first of all, they are roughly 
equated ; they have been in the past, and they are under the proposed 
pay scales here. 

With respect to the levels of compensation that are being proposed, 
there is an increase in those grades—not as large percentagewise as is 
being given in the higher officer grades; but again it was the belief 
of the Cordiner Committee, Mr. Bates, that the proposed compensa- 
tion in those grades is appropriate for that level of responsibility—in 
other words, that the level of responsibility of the W-4 is roughly 
comparable to the responsibility of the O-4 major. 

The committee felt that this was the proper rate of pay, both entry 
and maximum, for that level of responsibility. 
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Mr. Bares. ‘lhey gel an merease of $61, and some of these increases, 
with the added increment, are $461. 

Colonel Benape. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Bares. It seems to me if we are guing to have these enlisted men, 
and especially these technicians, to have something to aspire to, we 
ought to give as much consideration to these people who have been 
promoted out of the enlisted ranks. 

Colonel Benapr. Mr. Bates, certainly I could not argue with the 
truth of anything that you have said. I agree that it 1s highly im- 

ortant to have a proper career ladder and proper compensation goals. 

But throughout the Cordiner Committee’s deliberations, the thing 
they were seeking for always was to relate a level of pay to a level of 
responsibility ; and that was paramount over and above any considera- 
tions of creating a desirable career or a desirable amount of money 
for an individual. 

They were looking also to the fact that what was needed was a 
proper differential between grades, for example, and a sound career 
pattern, with an ultimate goal for the 20- and 30-year man. 

The committee was most anxious to provide properly for the enlisted 
man. It was for that reason that they recommended the grades of 
E-8 and E-9, with higher rates of pay and to provide a better de- 
lineation of responsibilities. 

But the scope and the functions of warrant officers are pretty much 
as specialists. It is in that same sense that they differ from the com- 
missioned officer. 

Mr. Bares. Isn’t that the problem today—a question of technicians 
and specialists? Isn’t that one of the main reasons we have the bill 
before us, to solve that dilemma, because we are losing so many of 
them to industry ? 

Colonel Benape. Very true, Mr. Bates. But again I would point 
out that this bill addresses itself to all of the members of the Armed 
Forces on the basis that it is not feasible to single out a particular 
group. 

Mr. Bares. You did single them out as far as senior officers, I 
would say. 

Colonel Benapg. But all officers, sir, would have the opportunity to 
aspire to those ranks. 

Mr. Bates. And all enlisted men have an opportunity to aspire to 
warrant officer. 

Colonel Benapve. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bates. And they wind up with $61. 

Colonel Benapr. That is true, Mr. Bates. But I repeat that it is 
believed that the level of pay being recommended for the W-4 of 
$585 represents the proper pay for that responsibility. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, doesn’t this also raise another point 
in connection with proficiency pay and a saved-pay proposition—that 
you might have an E-7 drawing the pay of an E-9 who would have to 
take an actual pay cut to become a warrant officer ? 

Colonel Benape. In the absence of a savings clause, Mr. Blandford, 
that is true. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Would you recommend that apply also to the war- 
rant officer—in other words, so that no one has to take a reduction in 
pay to become an officer or warrant officer ¢ 
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Colonel Benape. It is the intention, Mr. Blandford, that any en- 
listed man advancing to either warrant oflicer or officer status not loge 
pay; and by the same token, any warrant officer who is commissioned 
an officer should not be for ced to lose pay. 

Mr. ‘Bianprorp. That is the pay, then, that takes account of hig 
dependents’ pay, overseas pay—if he were drawi ing it—and proficiency 
pay? You have got all those problems that enter into this. 

Colonel Brenape: It would be intended to save him in the. total 
amount, of course, Mr. Blandford—not the individual items, of course, 

Mr. Kinpay. We will do that, if we are smart enough to foresee that. 

What is the next: provision ¢ 

Colonel Brenapr. The next provision, sir, resuming on page 4, is 
subsection (b) on line 16: “(b) For basic pay purposes, limited-duty 
officers of the Navy or Marine Corps in the following grades, whether 
under temporary or permanent appointment, are assigned to the 
pay grades prescribed by subsection (a) of this section, as follows, and 
are entitled to the rates of pay prescribed therein :” 

Then follows a table which sets forth the W-3 grade and assigns'to 
that grade the lieutenant or captain of the limited- duty officers. 

Under the W-2 there is assigned or equated the lieutenant, junior 
grade, or first lieutenant. And to the pay of the W-1, there is assigned 
the ensigns and the second lieutenants. 

Mr. BLANpDForD. Colonel, does this not in some ways detract from 
the limited-duty-officer program of the Navy and Marine Corps in 
that the enlisted man must have 10 years of service today to become 
a second heutenant, and under existing law he will start off with 
$343.20 % 

Under this he gets a base rate of $350 and then moves up to $373. 
But under the existing law, he would move up to $374 with over 16 
years of service. I don’t know what the promotion rate is for LDO’s, 
but I am wondering how attractive you are making this program now 
when you give them a $7 pay increase. 

I know it is a problem. I know it is a problem that you people 
wrestled with. What I am afraid of is this: 

For the first time you are correlating warrant officers and LDO’s. 
The Marine Corps and Navy testified before this subcommittee at 
great length of the great urgency of retaining LDO’s and not having 
Just one system. 

This seems to be a step in the other direction, an indication that 
perhaps they would like to have just one system, and since the LDO 
had to have responsibility, command, and all that sort of thing, 
now you are giving him the same pay. 

The ar eument is that pay should go with the responsibility. There- 
fore under this proposal he doesn’t have any more responsibility than 
a warrant officer, and why have both systems 

Colonel Benape. In considering this question, Mr. Chairman, the 
Cordiner Committee took into account the fact that limited-duty offi- 
cers are required by law to have 10 years of active duty service to be 
eligible for appointment. 

Mr. Kitpay. Enlisted active duty ? 

Colonel Brnape. Enlisted active duty. Consequently, a limited- 
duty officer today does receive as a minimum the pay of an O-1 with 
over 10 years of service, which is $343.20. 
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So it is true that even by equating them to the pay of a W-1, the 
dollar increase for such an individual—assuming less than 2 years 
in-grade—is only $6.80 per month. 

How ever, it should be noted that, whereas today limited- duty offi- 
cers are equated on the pay scale to that of the offic er, the minimum 
entry rate of the W-1 under the bill is $350; whereas the minimum 
entry rate of the O-1 would be $223, with a maximum in that grade 
of $268. 

In order, therefore, to maintain the relative attractiveness of the 
limited-duty officer concept, the committee felt it necessary to equate 
them to the pay of the warrant officers, since those grades would 
receive more than commissioned officers in the O-1, O-2 and O-3 
grades, 

Mr. BuAnprorp. In effect, Colonel, what you are saying is that when 
you eliminated longevity, you had to use this method in order to 
compensate the limited-duty officer approximately with that of some- 
body, and the only thing you could turn to was the warrant-officer 
structure ? 

Colonel Benape. That was the avenue in that area, Mr. Blandford. 
Hither that, or it would have required creating a special pay scale 
merely for the limited-duty officer, which the committee did not 
consider desirable. 

Mr. Harpy. What is the significance of putting a captain with a 
lieutenant and equating him with a W-3? 

Colonel Benape. Because, sir, the W-1 rank corresponds roughly 
to the second lieutenant. The W-2 rank corresponds roughly to that 
of the first lieutenant, and the W-3 corresponds roughly to the cap- 
tain ; the W—4 to the major. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course we have the anomalous situation here that 
under the pay system now proposed, you are going to have to take a 
higher ranking officer and equate him to the pay of a lower one—one 
in the lower rank of precedents—in order to compensate him. 

Colonel Brenape. In the sense of the pay scale, Mr. Kilday, that is 
true. But of course it points up the point raised by Mr. Bates, in that 
the warrant officers in these lower grades are being paid more, or 
would be paid more, than officers of the lower er ades. 

This is in recognition of the fact that the warrant officers are at 
the peak of their career, have moved to those grades after long years 
of prior service; whereas the junior officer is at the bottom of his 
ladder and beginning his way up. 

Mr. Kizpay. But heretofore we have always had a system under 
which you progressed normally and there was no embarrassment or 
any reflection on a higher ranking man, that you had to put him down 
and pay him what a lower ranking man was getting. 

We have here one of the inherent difficulties for this committee 
in connection with this bill. It is a very sincere and positive and real 
difficulty that we as legislators run into here. 

When we had the Chiefs here, the *y all said that they agreed to the 
abolition of longevity and the substitution of step in gr ade; that each 
of the four off-the-cuff said, “But you are going to have to give us a 
special provision”’—General Taylor for his former enlisted men that 
go through OCS and become officers; Admiral Burke for his limited- 
duty officers; General Pate for his equivalent of limted duty officers 
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in the Marine Corps; and General White had the same situation— 
which I think is more aggravated when they continue the cadet pro- 
gram of their men who become officers after enlisted service. 

Now we have here what you have to do when you abolish longevity 
and trying to fit the LDO program into it. Now we are going to 
come out all right if we are smart enough to foresee all of the different 
places that this difficulty might arise. 

Frankly, I don’t think I am smart enough to do that, and if the com- 
mittee would excuse me, I don’t believe that all of us together are 
smart enough to do that. I just do not see how we are ever going 
to get it done, and I think that it means that from here on out we 
are going to be faced with special bills to readjust different pay 
scales, to forgive changes against officers—just innumerable bills to 
procure little things that are going to arise when we attempt to 
claim for ourselves the foresight to foresee what is going to be done 
when we change from the system that has been in existence for many, 
many years to a new system that has never been tried. 

I don’t think we are smart enough to write that kind of legisha- 
tion. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask the colonel what effect you think 
it will have on the morale of the first four grades of officers with 
the pay scales that are set up here for the warrant officers. 

Colonel Benape. I can only offer you my personal opinion, Mr. 
Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. That is all right. 

Colonel Benape. I believe, Mr. Gavin, that, of course in the lower 
grades for those officers who have families and children, there is no 
question they are having a hard time financially. That is my per- 
sonal opinion. 

But I believe they are having a difficult time under the present pay 
scales, and I believe they have been having a difficult time under 
the present pay scales. 

Unfortunately, there is such a variance in the junior officer cate- 
gory, Mr. Gavin. We have many of them, of course, who are single 
and are able to get by adequately on the present pay and certainly 
could on the pay being proposed in this bill. 

For those whose situation is in any way unusual because of the 
size of their family or individual personal problems, there is no 
question, I think, about the difficulty of getting by on the present 
pay. 

That it would be a fine thing to raise their pay, Mr. Gavin; I don't 
think anyone could quarrel with that. But that is a pattern over the 
years that has contributed, perhaps more than any single factor, to 
the present compression and morale of the Armed Forces in that the 
pay of the junior officer and the pay of the enlisted man—relatively 
speaking, now—have been increased considerably more than the pay 
of the higher ranking people. For many years this has been true, as 
you know, sir. 

The result is that, in comparison today, the most underpaid people in 
terms of responsibility are in the upper grades. This bill represents, 
sir, an attempt to eliminate that situation and to begin to open up 
this career pattern—as I attempted to indicate before, sir. 

That, I don’t think was intended in any way to represent that it 
was the smug or satisfied feeling that junior officers could not stand 
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more money. I think, in this day and age, Mr. Gavin, it is hard to find 
anyone who doesn’t think that he could use more money than he is 
getting. 

It is a question of how high you can go and still maintain an orderly 
rogression as envisioned by the committee and to appropriately re- 
oy the pay to the level of responsibility of the particular grade in- 
volved, and having in mind also, Mr. Gavin, the fact that, by setting 
a given rate for an upper pay grade, you automatic ally have prov ided 
the ceiling against which you must measure all other amounts of pay 
in the lower pay grades. 

For example, sir, again, if you were to raise the rates of pay in the 
lower grades, presumably you would have to do the same thing in 
the upper g1 ades, if you are to maintain a proper promotion incentive 
and differential between the various grades. 

So, you are faced with the need for realining the whole proposed 
pay structure. Otherwise, you would be in the position of narrowing 
again and compressing again the pay between the upper grades and 
the lower grades. 

Mr. Gavin. As I understand it—and correct me if I am wrong— 
a man can be a W-3 in 6 years, at which time he gets $7,620 under this 
pre »posed scale. 

Colonel Brenape. The W-3, sir? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Colonel Benape. The W-3 would have to have, first of all, at least 
9 years, sir, and the typical example, based on an analysis of the 
warrant officers we have today, indicates that the average W-3 has 
21 years of service for pay purposes, and has 3 years in that grade. 
His present pay is $406 per month. Under the Defense proposal, his 
basic pay would be increased to $484 per month. So that, in terms 
of basic pay, there is a 19-percent increase for a warrant officer with 
those years of service. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, then, it takes a major 16 years of service. If a 
man is in the warrant-officer grade, maybe there wouldn’t be any in- 
centive for him to want to reach out and become a captain or a major. 
He would say he is doing pretty well down there, so why should he 
take these added responsibilities when there isn’t a great differential 
between what he was receiving now and what he might receive: 
in some instances he may be receiving less. If you ws anted to promote 
aman, he might say “No.” 

Mr. Kupay. Are you talking about warrant officers / 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Colonel Benapr. Of course, Mr. Gavin, a warrant officer who has 
reached the grade of W-3 or W-4 usually has long service behind 
him, and it is highly doubtful that individuals in the W-3 or W-4 
grade would be appointed as officers, barring, of course, a war or some 
major emer gency requiring their services as commissioned officers, 
because, by the time a have spent that many years in a career and 
are specialists in the sense that they would be when they reached the 
W-3 and W-4 grades, I cannot visualize those people being appointed 
as junior officers at that point in their career. 

Mr. Kitpay. Colonel, I agree with you. I think it was contem- 
plated that an enlisted man at a certain point in his carrer would 

make an election that he would either proceed to CPO, for instance, 
in a specialty or he would aspire to be a commissioned officer, or he 
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would determine it was best for him to go into the warrant-officer 
grade. So that you would proceed as each individual thought was 
best for him and his aptitudes to proceed along 1 of the 3 lines to the 
ultimate in his career. 

Colonel Benape. Very true, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What concerns me, I might say, Mr. Chairman, is the 
fact that, from grade 10 down, 23 percent, 25 percent, 23 percent, 21 
percent, 26 percent, 54 percent, 24 percent, 9 percent, 1 percent, 2 per- 
cent, 2 percent—now, when you get this legislation on the floor of 
the House, I am not trying to argue this matter. I just want to say 
the average member who will just take a look at this scale and he will 
say, “Well, here you are giving a colonel a 34-percent increase and a 
captain gets a 1-percent increase, and a first lieutenant a 2-percent 
increase.” Maybe you can enlighten me what kind of an argument 
you are going to pursue to convince him that this is a logical solu- 
tion to this. 

Mr. Kivpay. I think on that day I will get sick. Do you have any- 
thing further on this portion ? 

Mr. Francis. May I say something? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, you will remember that this was proposed 
specifically by the Cordiner Committee on the basis that it was not 
a pay raise, as such. 

Mr. Gavin. What ? 

Mr. Francis. It was not a pay raise,as such. That it was intended 
to be—of course, anything that changes the pay structure would 
operate as a pay raise for some. 

Mr. Gavin. It is an incentive program to restrain our personnel 
that we are losing—whatever you want to cal] it, it is remuneration 
for services rendered. 

Mr. Francis. And, certainly, any time you adjust the pay struc- 
ture, it is, in a sense, a pay raise for some. 

It is looked at as a pay raise, if you will, of course. If the Congress 
looks at it as that, it will raise these questions of the high percentage 
of pay increases in the upper grades and the low percentages in some 
of the lower grades. I think everyone could pretty well explain why 
the second lieutenant and the first lieutenant—particularly the second 
lieutenant— isn’t raised, because most of them remain as second lieu- 
tenants only 18 months. 

It seems to me that what justifies this and really compels effort to 
pass this is that it will help us in this problem; that the compelling 
reason is the urgency for it. We just have to do something. 

Mr. Gavin. But, at the same time, it has to be sold. 

Mr. Francis. That’s right. 

Mr. Gavin. I am just thinking about the Congressman who hasn’t 
listened in on all of the hearings, and he just takes a quick look at 
these various grades and reaches a conclusion that maybe there are 
some inequities here. We have got to be in a position to defend the 
position that we have taken. I just haven’t found that out yet, as 
far as I can see. 

Mr. Miter. In the matter of a couple of hours, too. 

Mr. Gavrn. The facts are, if I were a chief warrant officer, I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have any incentive to become a first leutenant at a 












whole lot less money. I would just want to stay where I was. I 
would be satisfied. 

So I can’t see how you can jump from these various percentages to 
the captain and first lieutenant and second lieutenant and put them 
down in the brackets. 

You are talking about dedicated men in the service. It is all right 
to be dedicated, too, but when you are trying to pay the family’s bills 
or educate your children, you “have to be dedic: ated, too, with an in- 
come. And there are a lot in that particular group that are coming 
along in that area, whether any reports indicate that or not. 

We are trying to develop a technique rents we can retain these 
personnel that we are now losing—these young officers. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitier. Colonel, I assume that you arrive at the rates for the 
W-4—$530, $557, and $585—by taking the rates for the O—-4 and 
knocking $3 off in one case and $10 in "another. Is there some more 
likely way of getting it ‘ 

Colonel Ben ave. ‘No, sir, the pay of the W—4 was equated to that of 
the O-4 by the committee. It was for that reason that in the limited 
duty officer category, the lieutenants and captains and the lower 

ranks were assigned to the W-3 and under. Then the limited duty 
officers in the grade of lieutenant commander were equated with the 
O-4. 

The changes that, were made, Mr. Miller—I do not know the basis of 
those changes. They were made last_year when the Department of 
Defense was considering the original Cordiner proposal. There were 
some adjustments made in the pay of the W-4. I can not state of 
my own knowledge whether or not those slight reductions were made 
on the basis that there ought to be some slight differential between the 
pay of an O-4 and W-4 or whether it was inadvertent. 

Mr. Mituer. That is what I wanted to find out, whether that was 
the thought behind it, that there just should be a differential be- 
cause it looks as if they run so closely together. It is pretty hard to 
see where three dollars amounts to much. But then we tie the limited 
duty officers into this. 

So don’t we say here is a man that is a lieutenant, maybe, a captain 
in the Marine Corps, a limited duty officer, who wears a uniform of 
this thing, but we put him in a second-class provision as far as pay is 
concerned, For a few dollars, what is his morale going to be like? 
How are we going to justify that? 

Colonel Benape. I would state, Mr. Miller—and Secretary Francis 
agrees—I believe that the change was inadvertent, because in all cases 
below the grade of O-7—that is below brigadier general—the defense 
bill was intended to reflect the rates of pay proposed by the Cordiner 
Committee. So the difference for the W-4 in this bill between the 
rates of pay proposed by the committee and those in the bill, it is de- 
sired to have those rates of pay be the same, Mr. Miller, and we so 
request the committee to amend that section. 

Mr. Mituer. I will concede that. it is desirable to have them in the 
case of perhaps the warrant officer. But when you get up here now 
in the next session, and you tie the salary of a ‘commissioned officer 
into the warrant officer, | wonder if we are not just going in reverse, 
if we are not cheapening these ranks, 
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Surely they are limited duty ranks. Wouldn't it be better to abolish 
them and make these people warrant officers ? 

Colonel Benanper. The limited duty officer, sir, to abolish them and 
make them warrant officers? 

Mr. Mixer. Abolish the limited duty officers and make them war- 
rant officers. I see someone shaking his head, and I agree with you, 
but I believe if you are going to call a man a lieutenant or a captain, 
if he serves in that capacity and wears the insignia of that rank, he is 
entitled to the same pay and emoluments of other people that wear that 
insignia. 

r. Francis. With this change that Colonel Benade has requested, 
they would make the same, I believe. 

Colonel Benapr. I merely want to point out, sir, to be sure that the 
record is clear that the limited duty basses in the grades of lieutenant 
commander and commander would not be paid on the warrant officer 
scale. That is only in the ensign and lieutenant grades of the limited 
duty category that would be equated to the warrant officer scale. 

Mr. Mitier. That is it. The lower ranking duty, as I read this, 
the W-1 is equated to ensign, and second lieutenant is equated to the 
W-1, which is really higher, of course. But when you get up to the 
lieutenant and captain, you are equating him to W-3. Isn’t he going 
down some ? 

Colonel Benapz. No, sir. That is intended to give him more pay 
than he would get on the officer scale. There is a close similarity be- 
tween the duties and the responsibilities of the limited duty officers 
and those of the warrant officers. They both come from the enlisted 
ranks. They both have limitations on the rank which they can hold 
and the degrees of responsibility are roughly very comparable. 

The limited-duty officer can achieve the rank of commander, which 
is a higher grade than the W-4, but only by the one grade; and there 
isa great deal of similarity between the two categories. 

So, although in the past the limited-duty officer has been paid on 
the commissioned-oflicer scale, since they are commissioned officers, 
the fact remains that equating them to the warrant officer scale, sir, 
is a very logical thing in this bill. 

Mr. Mixer. I have listened to it and I don’t know that I agree 
with it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Secretary, would you object to a provision in 
this proposed legislation that would make special provision for an 
enlisted man who had completed 6 or more years of enlisted service, 
who became either an officer or a warrant officer? Or particularly for 
the man who became a commissioned officer—leave the warrant officer 
structure alone, but set up a special provision to take care of the en- 
listed man with 6 or more years of service. 

In other words, to permit an enlisted man to get credit for his expe- 
rience as an enlisted man, and to go up at least, say, to the grade of 
major, counting his enlisted service under a special pay table to take 
care of many of the problems that will otherwise arise, as Mr. Kilday 


has pointed out ? +a 

I just mention it as a possibility. 

Mr. Francis. We are studying that now. That does have a lot of 
merit. Actually the Cordiner Committee studied that and rejected it 
on the same theory that Mr. Miller mentioned—that every officer in 
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the same grade and time in grade ought to be paid the same amount, 
except for hazard pay and pays of that kind. 

This does create problems that we recognize. Perhaps some solution 
like the Fleet Reserve Association suggested, or a special pay such as 
you have suggested that would give them an added amount for so 
many yet ars of enlisted ser vice, mi rht be the solution. 

We are studying that and will come up with an answer I believe, 
in the next few days. 

I would like to consult further with the services as to their individual 
views. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is there anything further on this provision? We have 
now reached the enlisted men’s portion of the bill. 

I guess this is a good bre aking int until tomorrow because we only 
have 10 minutes and we have a bill on the floor today. Some of us 
are going to have to take part in that. 

We will meet tomorrow morning at 10 0’clock in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
Wednesday morning, 10a. m., March 5, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscoMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, March 5, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kupay. The committee will be in order, 

We must proceed, the other members will be in presently. 

When we adjourned on yesterday, we had reached page 5, line 3, 
basic pay of enlisted members. 

Colonel, if you will take up there, you may go ahead. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, beginning on line 5, or page 5, line 4, section 203 
(a): 

For the purpose of computing the basic pay of enlisted members of the 
uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic pay is es- 
tablished within each pay grade according to years of service in that grade, 
as follows: 

There then follows, Mr. Chairman, the new proposed table of rates 
of pay for enlisted personnel. And I would request it be inserted 
in the record as it appears in the bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, it will be included in the record 
at this point. 


Increased basic pay for years of service in grade after— 

Pay grade ase ré a aa tk ee oe le AN ES ES 
| 

2 years | 4 years 6 years 8 years 


| 
$410 $420 | $430 | $440 
360 370 380 . 
310 320 330 | 

260 | 270 | 280 | 

220 | 230 Pe 

180 | 

117 | 
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Colonel Benave. Before proceeding, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to comment now on that section. 

The Department of Defense has already requested at the start of 
the hearings that the rate of pay proposed for E-1, which is $76 in the 
bill, be amended to provide a rate of pay of $83.20 after 4 months 
on the grade of E-1 , thus corresponding to existing law. 

Mr. BuaNnprorp. M: ay I ask, Colonel, whether you object to the 
recommendations of the Marine Corps, that some provision be made 
for the 2’s and 3’s, also ? 

Colonel Benapr. No, Mr. Blandford, I was going to further develop 
the E-2 and E-3 in my comment. 

In the E-2 grade, the bill provides a single rate of pay of $85.80 
per month. This is in contrast to existing law which provides in the 
grade of E-2, rates of pay beginning with $85. hl, for members of 2 
years of service, increasing to $101 40 for over 2 years of service, and 
providing for increase thereafter until the maximum pay of $132.60 
per month is reached at the over-10-years-of-service level. 

In the E-8 area, the proposed pay would provide an entry rate or 
base rate of $99.37 per month, and after 2 years of service in the grade 
of E-3, the proposed rate of pay in the bill is $117 per month. 

I would point out, Mr. Chairman, that the principal difference there 
lies in two areas. Under present law, an E-3 receives $117 at the 
completion of 2 cumulative years of service, whereas under the pro- 
posed bill the rate of $117 per month will be payable after the com- 
pletion of 2 years of service in grade. 

It will be noted further that present law provides for a maximum 
rate of pay for the E-3 of $163.90. That rate is reached at the over- 
14-years-of-service point. 

In the grade of E-4, the bill would provide an entr y rate of $140.40 
er month, and after 2 years in grade as an E-4, the rate of pay would 
“ $180 per month. 

In comparison to existing law, the present rate of pay provided for 
an E-4, with under 2 years of service, is $122.30. Increases are 
preeied at 2-year periods thereafter until the maximum pay of 

$218.40 is reached at over 18 years of service. 

I think the principal differences, Mr. Chairman, with respect to the 
proposed pay scales is in the lower first four enlisted grades that I 
have just enumerated. 

I want to point out also, Mr. Chairman, that there are now pre- 
scribed as pay grades the new grades E-8 a K-9. The present law 
provides only for pay grades E-1 through E- 

I would stress, Mr. Chairman, that for rae tical purposes the pres- 
ent enlisted grades of E-1 through E-7 provide only 5 grades for 
levels of responsibility. The first 2 enlisted grades merely being a 
transition of the enlisted man with less than 4 months of service to 
the enlisted man with more than 4 months of service. 

The typical enlisted man progresses through the first 2 and even 3 
enlisted grades so rapidly that for practical purposes there are really 
today only 4 pay grades which can be used to delineate the levels of 

responsibilities. In view of the great variety of jobs performed by 
enlisted men, it was felt essential to provide these two new enlisted 
pay grades, E-8 and E-9. . 
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I stress that, Mr. Chairman, because they are not there merely for 
the purposes of pay. They are there primarily to provide a better 
grade structure for the enlisted men and to enable the services to fix 
a better delineation of responsibility, and to provide pay at a proper 
level for those levels of responsibility. 

Mr. Bares. How long does it take to get into grade 5? 

Colonel Kreck. Mr. Bates, did you say “grade 5”? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Colonel Kreck. The average years for pay service DOD total is 
7.48 years. 

Mr. BLanprorp. oe is E-6, isn’t it ? 

Colonel Keck. E-5. These are completed years of service. To get 
into the grade for all one poses now in the grade, the average number 
of ¢ ompleted ° years of service at time of entr y was 5.5. 

Mr. Bares. What is that figure ? 

Colonel Kercx. 5.5. 

Mr. Bares. What is it? 

Colonel Keck. These are all persons now in the grade, the average 
numbers of completed years of service at time of entry into the grade— 
service for pay purposes. 

Mr. Bares. That is in E-5? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir, E-5, 5.5. 

Mr. Bares. What was the 7 years? 

Colonel Keck. This is the average completed years of service for 
pay purposes for all E—5’s as of now. 

Colonel Benape. In the grade of E-7, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I could perhaps best illustrate the problem that now 
exists by pointing out that in the grade of E-7 there are approximately 
150,000 enlisted men. Necessarily, they represent a wide range of ex- 
perience. Some of the enlisted men have reached the grade of E-7 
in a comparatively short time, 6 to 10 years of service, In some cases 
even less. 

Others in those grades have anywhere from 10 to 20 and more years 
of service. And, nec essarily, you are in the position of having E-7’s 
and supervising E-7’s, who are supervising E-7’s. 

The creation of the two new enlisted grades will do a great deal to 
provide a proper career for the enlisted men, and, to repeat, to pro- 
vide for a proper delinisetion of the levels of responsibility now being 
performed by the enlisted personnel. 

I would point out, Mr. Chairman, that the proposed rates of pay 
for the grade E-8, which would be a new pay grade, would begin at 

$350, the entry rate, and would provide for in-grade increases there- 
after to a maximum pay of $380 per month after 6 years of service in 
grade. 

In pay grade E-9, the entity rate of pay is $400 per month, and would 
increase each 2 years thereafter until the maximum rate is reached of 
$440 per month after 8 years of service in that grade. May I pro- 
ceed to the next section, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kitpay. I think at this point in the record we should print 
the existing enlisted pay grades as it appears in the existing law at 
this point. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Enlisted persons 




















Years of service 
Pay grade mn kee tiaarhidaeanlasitedds Boe ee ee) pinche) 1h Ae 
Under 2 Over2 | Over3 | Over4 Over6 | Overs | Over 10 
recente | cenaneeetiifpecdnaal SK |_| —— | — ] —  _] —_ 
E-7....-........-| $206.30 | 222.30 | $222.30 | $230.10 | $237.90 $253.50 | $261.30 
-O. ..- 24-5 4-3] 175. 81 | 187. 20 187. 20 | 195. 00 | 214. 50 222. 30 234. 00 
E-5_.... ee 145. 24 | 163. 80 | 163. 80 | 183. 30 | 191. 10 | 202. 80 210. 60 
DS Boog 122. 30 | 140. 40 140. 40 | 159. 90 | 167. 70 | 179. 40 | 187.20 
E-3.. 99. 37 117. 00 117. 00 132. 60 140. 40 148. 20 | 156. 00 
BE disc idenetnes-| 85. 80 101. 40 101. 40 | 109. 20 | 117. 00 | 124. 80 | 132. 60 
E-1..- ees 83. 20 | 98, 80 98, 80 160. 60 | 106. 60 | 106. 60 106. 60 
E-1 (under 4 | | 
months) - - - -- FOOD [ssh eecsca ed. .5 45 ‘ ph cab gaee 
} | | | 
Years of service 
Pay grade cee ee ead ge BY see escibpiekionsaitlbe-Dincsesiceciate ala i ee 
| ee 
Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over18 | Over22 | Over 26 Over 30 
| | | | 
| | — — ——— — — | ——_____— — — - —--— —_ ee 
| | 
ee ar D | 273.00 | $280.80} $288. 60 | $304. 20 | $319.80 | $335. 40 | $335, 40 
eect 241. 80 | 249. 60 | 257. 40 | 273. 00 | 288. 60 | 288. 60 288. 60 
E-5_. Soi 218. 40 226. 20 234. 00 241. 80 257. 50 257. 50 | 257. 50 
OM ci ct | 195. 00 202. 80 | 210. 60 | 218. 40 | 218. 40 | 218. 40 218. 40 
E-3.....-- lke 159. 90 163. 80 163. 80 163. 80 163. 80 | 163. 80 163. 80 
E-2.._. Riel 132. 60 | 132. 60 | 132. 60 132. 60 132. 60 132, 60 | 132. 60 
a 106. 60 | 106. 60 | 106. 60 | 106. 60 | 106. 60 106. 60 106. 60 
! 





Mr. Bianprorp. Did you comment on the—I was out of the room 
for a moment—did you comment on those increased increments for 
the E-2’s and E-3’s! 

Colonel Benapr. No; I have not commented on that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You were going to comment on that. 

Colonel Brenape. Mr. Blandford, it is desired, and will be recom- 
mended by the Department of Defense, that additional steps in grade 
be provided for the E-2 and E-3 grades. As of this time, the dollar 
amounts to be recommended are still under study, but, prior to the 
completion of the sectional analysis, the Department of Defense will 
have firm recommendations in this area. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Fine. Thank you. 

Mr. Kurway. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wizson. Colonel, as far as your E-9 is concerned, this is sort 
of the ultimate for enlisted men to aspire to. Can you conceive of 
anybody reaching that grade before 6 or 8 years of service? 

Colonel Benape. No, sir; I very definitely cannot. In fact, re- 
lating this to the recommendation of the Cordiner Committee, these 
two grades were recommended by the Cordiner Committee. It was 
visualized that the grade E-8 would be reached by an enlisted man 
after aproximately 17 years of service, and the grade of E-9 would be 
reached at approximately 20 to 21 years of service. They were con- 
sidered to be the grades for the outstanding enlisted men who would 
be held on, probably, to the 30-year career. 

Mr. Wison. Well, then, what is the advantage in having this in- 
erement here for after 2 years’ service; why not try to extend it, 
actually, so there is even some competition within the E-9 grade, 
so that they can aspire to it earlier in their careers, and they will 
have a chance to make another raise later / 
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Colonel Benape. I am not certain I heard the first part of your ques- 
tion, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Winson. Extend the raises beyond 8 years for E-8 and E-9, so 
that they will have a better oportunity, after they made the grade, 
of getting raises after they have gotten there and not just be stale- 
mated. 

Colonel Benapve. Mr. Wilson, the top rates of pay which are being 
proposed for the grades E-8 and E-9 were considered to be the 
proper level of pay, maximum pay, for that grade. To increase it 
solely for the purpose of enabling an enlisted man to get additional 
raises would not be consistent. 

Mr. Witson. He could aspire earlier in his career. 

Colonel Benapre. There is nothing in the bill that prevents the man 
from reaching the grades K-8 and E-9 at an earlier number of years 

of service. I was “speaking ‘of the average years of service an en- 
listed man would have upon advancement to those grades. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if you will prepare and send to us tomorrow 
morning a similar schedule. You have got listed here on page 5 of the 
bill, basic pay, enlisted members. 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. But your schedule here is very readable and very un- 
derstandable on these examples of active duty, officer compensation. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Prepare the same sort of schedule for us on this E- 
up to 9, so that we will know how it looks when it is extended out 

ber 2, 4, 6 years, after 8 years, and so forth; give us the grades. 
What I am particularly interested in is the percentage of increases 
these grades are going to get under this proposed legislation ; so, pre- 
pare a schedule and give us that and make it as clear to us as possible 
so we can compare what they are getting now, what is proposed to be 
obtained, what percentage of increase it is, ‘80 we have it just. the 
same as we have it here on these others. 

Colonel Benapr. I have it with me now. I could put it in the 
record now, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Prepare a schedule so we have it in front of us, so 
when we get around to taking right from the top general right down 
to No. 1, and we can see the percentage, like you pointed out the first 
and second lieutenant, and the captain who is getting 1 percent. in- 
crease, and the first and second lieutenant who is getting 2 percent 
increase, and the generals who are getting up to a 34- percent increase, 
and the warrant officers getting up to 14, all of which we agree with, 
but it gives us an idea of what the low er grades’ percentage of in- 
crease they are going to get, so we will have it right straight in front 
of us, so we can tell, at least as far as I am concerned, whether there 
should be some readjustment made. 

Colonel Benapre. Yes, sir; we will provide it, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Branprorp. C olonel, may I ask if the statistics that were com- 
piled previously, without changes that you have agreed to make in 
the bill, are correct, that your E-4, E-3, E-2, and E-1, the ¢ average 
enlisted man, and again cautioning everyone that there is no such 
thing as an average person, but that the way the pay scales work out, 
the average E-4 would receive $1 a month less, that is for those who 
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enter in the future, the average E-3 will receive $9 less, the average 
E-2, $4 less, and the average E-1, $5 less. Is that a correct analysis? 

Colonel BenApE. W ithout the changes that are being proposed, Mr. 
Blandford, yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right. 

Now, with the changes you propose, we will wipe out those de- 
ficiencies. 

Colonel Benape. I believe so, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buianprorp. The average will then come closer to showing an 
average increase of some amount 

Colonel Benave. I believe so, Mr. Blandford. That, of course, is 
subject to the final figures to be developed by the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is there anything further on this’ You may pass to 
the next provision, Colonel. 

Colonel Brenape. On page 5, line 9, section (b) : 

For basic pay purposes, enlisted members shall be distributed by the Sec- 
retary concerned, in the manner determined by him, and with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense, in the various pay grades prescribed by subsection 
(a) of this section. 

I will stop there, Mr. Chairman, and comment on that section. 
That section restates existing law. It does have some slight changes 
of language and the words are added, “and with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense.” 

This is the section which provides today the authority for the See- 
retaries of the services to distribute the enlisted members in the vari- 
ous pay grades. It is under this authority that the proficiency-pay 
concept previously explained to the committee would be implemented. 
The insertion of the language “and with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Defense” was intended to make clear, particularly in light of 
the proficiency-pay program contemplated, that the advancements of 
the enlisted members to these various pay grades in the numbers and 
percentages that might occur in the future would be with the ap- 
proval of the Sec retar y of Defense. 

In other words, it would make clear the monitoring by the See- 
retary of Defense of the distribution of enlisted personnel in the 
upper grades, particularly, by the services. 

Mr. Kurpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Colonel, this is essentially present law ? 

Colonel Benave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Has the Secretary of Defense delegated this authority 
to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Colonel Benape. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Isn’t the Bureau of the Budget telling you exactly how 
many men you can have in the various categories ? 

Colonel Brenavr. There is an administrative control of the distri- 
bution of the enlisted members in the first four grades, Mr. Wilson. 
Of course, that is because, otherwise, you could have unlimited pro- 
motion of the enlisted men theoretic ally into the first four grades, 
and in that sense it is very compar able to the officer area. 

Prior to the Officer Grade Limitation Act, we had no limitations, 
legally, on the numbers of officers that could be promoted temporarily. 
The percentages which are presently being observed by the Bureau 
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of the Budget and the Department of Defense operate much the 
same way. 

Mr. Francis. I would like to comment there that the Secretary of 
Defense never has delegated any of his responsibility to the Bureau 
of the Budget. The President has. 

Mr. Bares. This gives the authority to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Francis. The President is still Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. Bares. I know. Why do we go through all this rigamarole 
if it doesn’t mean what it says? The fact of the matter is, the Bureau 
of the Budget decides, regardless of what the Secretary of Defense 
thinks. That isa fact; isn’t it? 

Mr. Francis. I would imagine anything the Secretary of Defense 
felt strongly enough would be submitted to the President for his 
final decision. 

Mr. Bares. I am talking about this particular thing. 

Mr. Francis, You are referring to the percentage “of enlisted men 
in the top four grades ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. That was decided before I got here. I rather doubt 
the Bureau of the Budget actually resolved that. That is under the 
administration of the executive department, of course, all legislative 
items are submitted through the Bureau of the Budget and so in the 
budget submission the total moneys to be requested in the appropria- 
tion is first submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Bares. We were advised earlier in this hearing if I recall cor- 
rectly that the determination in this area was made “by the Director 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Bianprorp, The Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Bates, has set the 
limit of the number of people who may serve in the top four grades in 
each service. I think it runs from 3714 percent in the case of the 
Marine Corps to 55 percent in the case of the Air Force. 

The authority, of course, of the Director of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get to act in that connection probably stems from the Budget and 
Accounting Act which gives him the power, by law, to apportion 
funds, and since the enlisted man is not assigned toa grade as an 
officer is, the Bureau of the Budget can exercise control over the dis- 
Sction of enlisted grades, whereas the Bureau of the Budget cannot 
exercise control over the distribution of officer grades. 

Would that be a correct interpretation, Colonel ? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. This section pertains to enlisted men, that is why I 
brought the matter out. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But the enlisted man is only assigned to a pay 
grade. He is not assigned a rank by statute as an officer is. He 
is only assigned to a pay grade. It may be a distinction without a 
difference, when you first look at it, but it is a rather important dis- 
tinction, that is what the Department i is basing its whole proficiency- 
pay plan on. They have the authority to pay a man when they want 
him, and pay him anything they want within the limits of the pay 
scales established by the statute. 

Mr. Kitpay. I agree that the Department does have that authority. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 












Mr. Kizpay. What this would do would be to have coordination 
with the Secretary of Defense. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. We feel it would merely make very defi- 
nite and clear that authority. We believe that authority exists today, 
and we feel, therefore, that the change is merely one of language to 
make explicit the existing authority of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, these other matters are inherent in the sys- 
tem. In addition to the Bureau of the Budget control there, you are 
also subject to appropriations’ control. 

Colonel Benape. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is a fact that the Appropriations Committee and 
the Houses of Congress, in passing appropri lations bills, do put a ceil- 
ing on officer grades, i isn’t that correct ! 

Colonel Benave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. So that your department is then limited on the promo- 
tion to those grades, not only hy the Officer Grade Limitation Act, 
but also by the action of Congress in the appropriations. 

Colonel Benape. Certainly the availability of funds, Mr. Chairman, 
is a very powerful factor in determining the size and distribution of 
the force. 

Mr. Kutpay. Of course, one difference there is that the man who is 
promoted to a grade has the power to enforce his payment in the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point. 

Mr. Kirpay. That is the point. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the real substantial right that exists. 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Mr. Buianprorp. In fact an interesting situation may well arise 
some day when you have to promote a person to the grade of major in 
the Army, for example, in excess of the authorized number of majors. 
It is going to be interesting to see which prevails, the law which says 
he must be promoted to the grade of major, or the law which says 
you can only have a certain number of majors. 

Colonel Benape. It would raise an interesting situation, Mr. Bland- 
ford. My own thought, of course, is that it w ould necessar ily result 
in eliminating some Reserve officers from active duty because I think 
the law would have to be given effect in respect to the promotion of 
the Regular officer. 

Mr. Bares. Is there a distinction in this bill between pay grades, as 
enumerated for pay purposes, and pay grades as far as designation is 
concerned ? 

Colonel Benapr. No, Mr. Bates—I’m sorry. 

Mr. Bares. No? I’m merely reading what it says in the bill. 

Colonel Benapr. I’m sorry, sir, I thought it was a different ques- 
tion. I retract my “no.” 

Mr. Bates. I haven’t stated my question yet. 

Mr. Kirpay. State what you have already stated. 

Colonel Benape. If I may clarify it, Mr. Bates, I thought your 
question was whether or not in addition to the establishment of pay 
grades in the bill it had anything with respect to establishing ranks 
for enlisted men. 

Mr. Bares. Why don’t you answer your question first and then I 
will ask my question. I want to clear up everything in your own 
mind. 
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Colonel Brenape. I will withdraw at this point in favor of your 
question, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Now in section 202, we enumerated here pay grades, and 
specified the amounts of money to be received for warrant officers in 
certain pay grades, W-4, W-3, W-2, W-1, and then over on page 5 
we indicated what W-3, W-1 are by designation, as captain, lieu- 
tenant, et cetera. 

Has there been any designation for the enlisted men, that is, is an 
E-9, and an E-7, by law called anything? 

Colonel Benapr. No, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. I wonder why you made that distinction. 

Colonel Brnapr. Because that is present law, Mr. Bates. This 
explains my “no.” That was the question I was anticipating. 

Mr. Bares. I knew we would get together if we waited long enough. 

Colonel Benape. In existing law, Mr. Bates, the present section 
201 of the Career Compensation Act assigns officers in the various 
ranks to the various pay grades. Similarly, existing law sets forth 
the pay grades and sets forth the assignment of warrant officers to 
those pay grades, but in existing law there is nothing which desig- 
nates by title the enlisted men in relation to their pay grade. 

They can be given any military title desired by the Armed Forces, 
and the only establishment here is in pay grades. To illustrate that 
point, the rank designations, that is, the titles for the pay grades, can 
and do differ today among the services. 

For example, it is under this section that the Army derives the au- 
thority it has and uses for NCO and Specialist rank designations. 

Mr. Bares. It is going to be different in 8 and 9, in these various 
services, if I recall the colloquy we had the other day. 

Colonel Brnape. Yes, sir. The titles when assigned to the pay 
grades E-8 and E-9, may not and probably will not be the same among 
the services. 

Mr. Bares. You think it would be so varied, it would not be help- 
ful? 

Colonel Benape. I think so. For example, the chief petty officer 
designation the Navy uses for its senior calaed men a the master 
sergeant title in use in the Army. 

Mr. Bares. It will be interesting to see what the Bureau of the 
Budget is going to do on this section. 

Mr. Kitpay. Colonel, this is the only provision in the bill that has 
reference to proficiency pay, is it not ? 

Colonel Benape. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kixpay. In previous questions I have inquired of the position 
of the departments with reference to including some—I’m speaking 
now of this as a practical matter—knowing what has been done in 
the way of publicity in support of the pending bill before the com- 
mittee report. 

I am of the very decided opinion if we take the bill to the floor that 
doesn’t have the words “proficiency pay” in it, we are going to be in 
very serious trouble. 

I have here some very rough language I am going to make avail- 
able at this time so the departments can look it over. It is not my 
intention this be included in the bill in lieu of the language that you 
have just read and discussed, but as an alternative. It is a practical 
proposition to those of us who are handling the bill on the floor, which 








we must face. I am positive there must, be something in this bill with 
“proficiency” in it. 

What I have prepared here is special pay, proficiency pay, the title 
in the bill to that effect. This is very rough, and I want it worked 
over. 


Under regulations prescribed by the Secretary concerned as approved by the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Department concerned and in 
accordance with the conditions set forth in subsections (b) and (c) of this seec- 
tion, enlisted men of the uniformed services designated as possessing special 
proficiency in skills critically needed by the service concerned, may in addition 
to such other pay and allowances or special pay to which he is entitled under 
the provisions of this act, be entitled to additional pay each month in an amount 
not exceeding the maximum amounts prescribed in the table below for the 
proficiency rating which the member has been assigned. 


The table will be headed “Proficiency Grade, Maximum Monthly 
Pay: P-1, $100; P-2, $125; P-3, $150; P-4, $175; P-5, $200.” 


(b) The Secretary concerned shall, whenever necessary, designate those special 
skills within his service for which proficiency pay is authorized under this section, 
together with the amount of such pay payable for each skill so designated as a 
criterion under which individual members may become eligible for assignment to 
specific proficiency grade. The Secretary concerned may, whenever he deems 
necessary, prescribe increases or decreases or the abolition of any special pay 
provided under this section. 

(c) For purposes of computing entitlement to retainer pay and retirement pay, 
the special pay authorized under this section and payable to him on the day 
before his transfer to a retainer pay or retired pay status, shall be considered 
as part of the basic pay to which otherwise entitled under section 201 of this 
act. 


I point out that is intended to be much more flexible than that which 
is proposed in the language now in the bill, because it provides that 
the proficiency pay shall be in an amount not to exceed the amount 


stated in this erent, provision. So the possible combination, I 


guess, is probably in the thousands as to when you would grant. basic 
pay in your “P” designations, plus basic pay—plus proficiency pay 
in the amounts I cited. 

I want the Department to work it over and give us their views on it. 

Secretary Francis. We will certainly do that, sir. As I believe I 
said earlier, we would cert: ainly not object, in fact I think it would be 
advisable to put in the law a recognition of the proficiency-pay system, 
whatever it might be. You have indicated previously, and again 
today, a willingness to make it as flexible within reasonable limita- 
tions, as flexible as the services might think they needed to meet the 
individual needs. I think it was the sentiment of the committee when 
this came up before that, in addition to the problem of proficiency in 
critical skills, some recognition should be given to outstanding 
proficiency, certainly in the combat skills, and in any essential skill, 
even though it might not be in our critical-skill formula. 

I take it your idea would be to leave it flexible enough so that the 
services could allocate the proficiency payments on the basis of out- 
standing—— 

Mr. Kirpay. It should be just as flexible as we can possibly inake 
it, so that whatever the going rate is in a highly competitive market 
for personnel, the Dep: urtment will be in position to pay it, and change 
it from time to time by maybe granting a portion of w hat I would eall 
a proficieney-pay sc ‘ale, and m: iybe in the course of time it will have to 
be increased to the maximum. 
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I think it should be very flexible, because it is very likely it could 
happen that these scarce technicians are going to become a drug on 
the market. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. On your amendment, when you speak of the skill, 
do you mean as a category, or as an individual skill? I.think we 
should be pretty specific about it, as to whether we take in the Navy, 
say, a certain rating, or proficiency that the entire group of men has, 
whether all those men should be included, or whether certain skills 
within that group should be included. 

Mr. Kitpay. As I understand, as I think it should operate, that the 
possession of a skill determines your entitlement to proficiency pay. 
That your proficiency in your skill would entitle you to additional 
pay. I feel sure though it is going to have to be under a regulation, 
some criterion, in order to be some guidepost for the people» who are 
operating along that line. 

Mr. Gavin. The determination of that skill will be left to the 
Department of Defense, and this proposal you are making is flexible 
enough to permit them to determine at any time when they consider 
any partic ular technical service is in that category of skill. 

Mr. Kirrpay. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, in answer to Mr. Wilson’s com- 
ment—I don’t think we want to indicate that this proposal in any 
way wotil blanket a skill. 

Mr. Wirson. That is the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, just because a man happens to be 
in a skill, does not necessarily mean that he is proficient in that skill. 
This would have to be, by designation, almost on an individual basis. 

Secretary Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is what is desired. 

Secretary Francis. That is right. And the plans we are working 
on, we are trying to set up a workable criteria. I am sure after we 
work with it we will improve on it. It would enable us to identify 
first the critical skill, using in that formula things such as the cost of 
training, and the comparative wage scale, with the scale outside, and 
the reenlistment rates and factors of that sort. 

Then once you have identified that skill, or even a less critical skill, 
the further task remains of identifying the man who is proficient. in 
that skill, and that would be essentially a combination of testing and 
comm anding- officer recommendations. 

But you are right, just because a man was assigned to a radar out- 
fit would not entitle him to this pay unless he met the minimum pro- 
ficiency requirements of testing and commanding-oflicer recommenda- 
tions, ca so forth. 

Mr. Witson. This is a departure from the previous experience we 
have had, such as submarine pay for the Navy, and flight pay, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Oh, yes. This does not automatically attach 
merely because an individual happens to be in a particular assignment. 

Mr. Kintpay. Is there anything further? Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I want to read to the committee this 
statement, which I will use to preface my remarks and a question, 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday morning, February 23. 
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WHILE CorDINER PLAN WAITS 


While a House Armed Services Subcomniittee muses over the Cordiner plan 
for incentive pay to keep good men—badly needed experts—in the services, evi- 
dence accumulates of what the wearing away of valuable personnel is doing 
in a very vital direction—the Air Force. 

The subcommittee has just heard from one of its members, Senator Mike 
Mansfield, that some 200 B-47 medium jet bombers worth about half a billion 
dollars are currently grounded for lack of crew and servicing personnel. Some 
results: Planes “‘abort” on the field or immediately after takeoffs. 

Why? The answer seems clear enough—this lack of capable men to get the 
planes properly prepared for flight, plus paucity of crews to fly them. We've 
had such men; such crews. But with little or no incentive to stay in the 
service, they fade away rapidly. 

Ralph J. Cordiner, chief architect of the report which bears his name, urges 
Congress to put his Committee’s revolutionary pay plan into effect immediately 
and without delays and changes proposed by the Defense Department. What- 
ever is done, it should be done quickly. And it should be adequate to do the 
job Mr. Cordiner recommends: to keep valuable, essential men on their tre- 
mendously important jobs. 


Now the question I wanted to ask of Mr. Francis is: Under this 
schedule, under active duty officer compensation, present and proposed 
by the Department of Defense, did Mr, Cordiner make such recom- 
mendations as are stated in this schedule here, as to captain, lieuten- 
ant, which is a 1- -percent increase, first lieutenant, a 2-percent increase, 

a-second lieutenant, ensign, a 2-percent increase, because those are the 
men that are flying these planes to which this editorial refers. 

Now, what I would like to know, did Mr. Cordiner’s report make 
these recommendations as appears in the schedule that was presented 
to us‘ 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir; these rates—— 

Mr. Gavin. Made by Mr. Cordiner. 

Secretary Francis. By the Cordiner Committee, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder how he thinks we are going to fly these planes 
sitting on the various airbases unless we give them a proportionate 
incentive increase to stay in the service to do what this editorial wants 
to be done. 

Secretary Francis. Well, the figures of the percentage increase we 
ous Seine ts the averake. 

Mr. Gavin. It is the average, but when you get up into the upper 
echelon brackets you run anywhere from a 21 to a 34 percent increase. 
These are the boys that evidently the public are interested in retaining 
in the service, but it reflects here on us that we are not doing some- 
thing about it, and states that we should accept the Cor diner | report, 
and if we e accepted the Cordiner recommendations, how are we going 
to reach the objectives to give an incentive to these young men that we 
want to retain in the service? 

And I was anxious whether in the administration you arrived at 
these, or whether these are recommendations in the Cordiner report, 
and incidentally they are recommendations made by the Cordiner 
report. I wanted to check with you to be certain of who did the 
recommending. 

Secretary Francis. The recommendation was initi: lly, of course, 
made by the Cordiner Committee. On the Cordiner C ommittee, Mr. 
Gavin, were the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force personnel. 

I think without a doubt, though, as you heard Colonel Benade 
yesterday say—the committee said in effect they thought the junior 
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officers were being paid reasonably in proportion to what they could 
expect on the omtnide The indications were most of them were quit- 
ting because they could see no future looking down the road for any 
substantial pay increases later in life as their financial obligations 
increased. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you have any statistics as to how many captains in 
the Air Force that are doing the flying, and first and second lieuten- 
ants we have lost within the last couple of years? 

Colonel Benapg. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Gavin. How many we had, how many we lost, say, in 1956 and 
1957. 

Colonel Keck. We keep 1 out of 4. We lose approximately 3 out 
of 4 pilots, or we lose 4,000 pilots a year from the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Gavin. What grades ? 

Colonel Keck. At completion of obligated service, generally first 
lieutenant, and lieutenant, junior grade. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think what you recommended here in this pro- 
posed pay sc hedule, that you are going to keep these boys, or you are 
going to lose more of them? 

Colonel Kreck. Mr. Gavin, all the studies the services made and 
the Cordiner Committee made were as Mr. Francis indicated, that the 
people are leaving the service not because of their present pay pri- 
marily, but because of their future, and based on that, I do think that 
by increasing the top amounts in the future for these people, they will 
stay. 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t agree with that. I can’t figure how a boy that 
has that kind of take-home pay is going to be able to pay his grocery 
bills and educate his children on what you are submitting to us here. 
You may think so, but I don’t think so. And I don’t think you are 
going to get the results that this editorial wants until you get your 
sights up and § give them comparable increases as an incentive to remain 
in the services 

Mr. Kipay. Mr. Francis. 

Secretary Francis. Mr. Gavin, we certainly aren’t in the position 
and don’t want to be in the position of opposing any increase that is 
indicated as being reasonable for anyone in the military service. 

I believe Colonel Benade made a very excellent comment on that 
yesterday. One thing we do have to remember, the Cordiner Com- 
mittee was conducting this study at a time when the predominant 
mood in this country was economy, throughout the country, in the 
Congress, and reflected in the executive department. I mean that crit- 
ically on no one. I rather suspect that they feared that any large 
increases in these lower areas would get the cost of this bill up so high 
it would be impossible. 

But I feel sure that anyone that knows the military would say the 
same thing that Colonel Benade said yesterday and the same thing 
you are substantis uly, saying, that the young captain and the young 
major in the military could certainly use more money. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; but don’t you see what the Cordiner report—as 
though it was perfection—what I’m trying to point out is that it is 
going to be a very difficult proposition to ‘submit to the Members of 
the House when you have such wide discrepancies between the upper 
echelon and the lower echelon, and eliminate the captain and the first 
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and second lieutenant who are actually doing what this editorial refers 
to and what this editorial thinks the Cordiner report will correct. 

It won’t correct it, in my estimation. 

Secretary Franc 1s. The cs aptain and major that move up in the nor- 
mal progression pattern would benefit substantially. 

Mr. Gavin. If he waits for 14 years, in many instances, from 12 to 
14 years, before he gets to be a major to move up in that. That isa 
long period of time in there that he is working on a captain’s pay 
before he gets to be able to move up. We want to hold these men. 
What we are trymg to do, or at least IT as a member of this committee 
am trying to develop, is a technique whereby we can hold the par- 
ticular—particularly these young officers who are flying our jets, our 
planes, that are leaving the service. 

This would indicate that we are just moving along on it and not 
being too much concerned. 

I would say if I were a captain, and I looked over this schedule of 
pay increases for the upper echelon, and I saw that I had a 1-percent 
increase, and the others were getting up from 21 to 34, I don’t know 
what it would do to my mor: ale, but I doubt very much if it would 
improve it. 

Secretary Francis. Mr. Gavin, we are certainly in sympathy with 
your statements. As a matter of fact, we are working with your coun- 
sel on a possible revision in this area. We are trying to work with 
the services to get an agreed position as to what would be a reason- 
able adjustment in this area if it is considered desirable. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if the Secretary could tell us what percent 
of captains ever reach the grade of lieutenant colonel, or colonel / 

What percentage of the ‘first and second lieutenants and captains 
ever reach up to the grade of colonel? Do you know ? 

Mr. Davin Surrn. I think it was primarily the maintenance of the 
aircraft, concerned with enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Gavin. It doesn’t say anything about maintenance in this, it 
talks about flying. 

Mr. Davin Sairn. It suggests the planes are improperly mainte- 
nanced in that editorial. One of the principal purposes of the bill is 
to reward these enlisted people who do have the scarce skills in the 
maintenance fields. That is the reason for the proficiency pay, which 
is one of the cardinal principles of this bill. 

Mr. Gavin. They are both important. Maintenance is fine, they 
first have to go through maintenance education before they become 
proficient in flying and tie the bolts in together. 

Mr. Kripay. Of course, the bill other than providing the new 
grades 8 and 9 for the enlisted personnel, has no effect on the profi- 
ciency pay as presently drafted and recommended by the Cordiner 
Committee, and the Department of Defense has now placed it pro- 
gram of proficiency pay, in effect, as I understand, without the neces- 
sity for legis: ation, although it obviously would be more complete if 
and when you get the 8 or 9 enlisted grades. 

I believe Secretary Wilson announced last summer that he was pro- 
ceeding to put that into effect, the directive, I believe, went out last 
week, is that correct, Mr. Secretary ‘ 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. That is another instance of the great confusion exist- 
ing in the country as to what this bill provides—what powers are pre- 
sently possessed by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if the Secretary can answer that. particular 
apestion, as to what percentage of the first and second lieutenants and 

captains—— 

Mr, Kitpay. Let me suggest that be provided for the record. It is 
going to be a very difficult thing to do, because it is going to depend 
on the selection for promotion, as you go through all the steps to 
lieutenant colonel. 

Colonel Benape. Mr. Chairman, if I may, the percentages will vary 
by law, Mr. Gavin, Not more than 8 percent of the regular force can 
be in the grade of colonel in the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Gavin. Goslower. Not more than what ? 

Colonel Benapr. Not more than 8 percent may be in the grade of 
colonel. That is a limitation by law, the Officer Personnel Act. How- 
ever, under existing law, all officers could expect to ultimately reach 
the grade of lieutenant colonel if qualified. 

The law provides for the promotion of officers to different grades 
up to lieutenant colonel upon the completion of specified years of 
service. 

It requires 3 years for promotion to first lieutenant, 7 years for 
promotion to captain, 14 years for promotion to major, and 21 years 
for promotion to lieute: rant colonel. Now promotions may be made 
sooner than that, Mr. Gavin, provided vacancies exist, and if vacancies 
do not exist, then the officer cannot be promoted sooner, but he will be 
promoted at the end of those years of service. There is authority 
to temporarily exceed the limitations to effect such promotions. 

Mr. Gavin. Approximately what percentage reach lieutenant col- 
onels, under the law ¢ 

Colonel Benape. It varies with the selection rates, sir. I would 

say that 90 percent of the officers will reach the grade of heutenant 
polonel if they do not resign or otherwise leave the service for disa- 
bility. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is inthe Army and Air Force? 

Colonel Benape. Army and Air Force. The attrition rates are 
higher in the Navy. 

Mr. Buanprord. What Colonel Benade is talking about, is 90 per- 
cent of those who do not become subject to normal attrition or retired 
for disability. What the law talks about, if the man is fully qualified, 
he must be promoted due to vacancies. 

What you are getting into here is the system in the Army and Air 
Force contrasted with the Navy. To come up with any fixed answer 
isa very difficult thing to do. 

Mr. Kinpay. Let’s move along, Colonel. 

Colonel Benape. Continuing on page 5, line 14, section (c), aviation 
cadets of the Navy, the Air Force, or the Marine Corps, are entitled 
to monthly basic pay at the rate of 50 percent of the base rate of a com- 
missioned officer in pay grade O-1. By way of comment, Mr. Chair- 
man, this new proposed section 203 (c) 1s a continuation of the present 
section 201 (e) of the Career Compensation Act without change in 
substance. It provides, in effect, that the aviation cadets of the Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps, are entitled to monthly basic pay at the 
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rate of 50 percent of the base rate of a commissioned officer in pay 
grade O-1. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed to the next subject, please. 

Mr. Huppieston. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, that is $1114 

Colonel Benave. Yes, sir; it would be 50 percent of the proposed 
entry rate of a second lieutenant, with less than 2 years’ service in grade, 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thirty-five cents a month pay increase, isn’t it ? (2 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, Mr. Blandford. It would continue the present 
basis for rate of pay, and it restates existing law in substance. That is 
what they are getting today, in other words. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed with the next subject. 

Colonel Benape. On page 6, line 4, basic pay entitlement, section 
204 (a): 

A member of a uniformed service who is on active duty is entitled to the basie 
pay of the pay grade to which assigned or in which distributed in accordance with 
his years of service in that pay grade. For the purposes of this act, the Army 
National Guard, or Air National Guard, who is performing full-time training, 
training duty with pay, or other full-time duty, authorized by sections 316, 503, 
504, or 505, of title 32, United States Code, is considered to be on active duty. 

This new section 204 sets forth the conditions which were formerly 
set forth in section 201 (d) of the Career Compensation Act under 
which members are entitled to basic pay. 

Specifically, section 204 (a), provides that a member on active duty, 
including active duty for training is entitled to the basic pay of the 
pay grade to which he is assigned in the case of officers, or distributed 
in the case of enlisted men, according to his years of service in that 
pay grade. 

The existing section 201 (d) in the Career Compensation Act 
enumerates the various types of service which are creditable for pay 
purposes on the cumulative years of service concept. This would 
change that concept and makes entitlement to basic pay depend on the 
pay grade and on the years of service in that pay grade. That is the 
chief significance of the new proposed section. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would it be the inclusion of the Army and Air Na- 
tional Guard, with no reference to the Reserve? 

Colonel Benape. By definitions previously provided, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Reserves are included. In this case it is intended to make 
explicit that the members of the Army National Guard or Air Na- 
tional Guard, when performing duties, considered to be Federal duties, 
are entitled to the basic pay provided for members of the Regular 
Kstablishment on active duty. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Wouldn’t you accomplish the same thing using 
the word “reserve components,” using a small “r.” Has the code been 
changed now so we can no longer use “Reserve components” to include 
everybody, Mr. Dickerson ? 

Mr. Dickerson. The term “Reserve component” refers to a com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces in its technical, Federal sense, and excludes 
National Guard units when they are operating technically in a State 
‘apacity. That is the reason for these divisions. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Isn’t the National Guard when operating at a State 
camp, a part of the Reserve components ? 

Mr. Dickerson. No, sir; National Guard units are technically State 
units. It is only when they are called into Federal service by the 
President, or their members are operating as members of the National 
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Guard of the United States, that we have a true Federal component. 
Only in those instances are they technically part of the Federal forces, 
and included in the general concept of “Armed Forces.” 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, the only question here is whether there is 
any disparity as to the treatment of the Reserve in Army, Air, and 
National Guard. There is not, is that correct ¢ 

Colonel Benapr. There is not, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to point out in order to make the record clear at this 
point, that the existing section 201 (d), I would like to read the first 
two lines of that into the record if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead. 

Colonel Benapr. Existing law provides all members of the uni- 
formed services, when on the active list, or when on active duty, and 
all members of the uniformed services, and all members of the Army 
National Guard and the Air National Guard who are not reserves 
of the Army or Air Force, as the case may be, when participating 
in full-time training, training duty with pay, or other full-time duty, 
provided for or authorized in the National Defense Act as amended, 
or in the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, as amended, or in other pro- 
visions of law, including participation in exercises, or performances 
of the duties provided for by sections 5, 81, 94, 97, and 99 of the 
National Defense Act as amended, shall be entitled to receive the 
basic pay of the pay grade to which assigned, or in which distributed, 
pursuant to subsection (b) and (c) of this section in accordance with 
cumulative years of service. 

That is existing law, Mr. Chairman, which would be replaced by 
the new section 204 (a). I should also point out at this time that 
the following provisions of the new section 204, in the bill, take 
certain other provisions of the existing section 201, and for the pur- 
pose of clarity, breaks them down into separate subsections. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Just for the sake of the record, Colonel, because 
this is a very technical point, and it always causes trouble for the 
Comptroller General in the future. All you need to have is an acci- 
dent to a truck going to a training base somewhere and you are in 
the “soup.” 

Present law says this applies to the National Guards who are not 
members of the Reserves of the Army and Air Force. Which are 
those now ¢ 

Mr. Dickerson. There is a small category of persons who have 
received their Federal recognition and who are technically mem- 
bers of the National Guard, but who have not yet received com- 
missions, in their Federal capacity, as members of the Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States or the Air National Guard of the 
United States. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is exactly what I am getting at. I thought 
we settled the dual status thing 5 years ago. We haven’t apparently. 

Mr. Dickerson. You are quite right in saying in almost all cases 
a guardsman has two capacities, a State and a Federal capacity. But, 
as I indicated, there is a small category, and it is very small, of per- 
sons who are in what you might call a “lag” status. It is only a tem- 
porary status. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Could I say this, Mr. Dickerson: Would it be 
possible, therefore, to take care of that small category with one simple 











little provision at. the end of the bill, and merely refer to the Reserve 
components at the end of the bill and accomplish the same thing? 

Mr. Dickerson. We have been working on such a draft. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kitpay. Continue with the next page. 

Colonel Benape. Continuing at page 6, beginning at line 14, sec- 
tion (b): 

When a member of the uniformd service is ordered to an active duty, under 
an order that specifies a period of 30 days or less, or when a member of the Army 
National Guard or Air National Guard is called into Federal service under a call 
that specifies a period of 30 days or less, the time required to perform travel as 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary concerned, from home to first duty 
station, and from last duty station to home, is considered active duty. When a 
member of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty, under an order that 
does not specify a period of 30 days or less, or When a member of the Army National 
Guard or Air National Guard is called into Federal services under a call that does 
not specify a period of 30 days or less, the time required to perform travel from 
home to first duty station, and from last duty station to home, by the mode of 
transportation authorized in the orders of the member is considered active duty, 

The purpose of the section, Mr. Chariman, which I have just read, 
is to restate and clarify the first and second provisos of the present 
section 201 (d). This new section provides first, when a member 
of a uniformed service is ordered to active duty—and you will recall, 
sir, that the term “active duty” under the amendment made to sec tion 
102 of this act, includes active duty for training; when this call is for 
30 days or less, the time required to perform travel as prescribed by 
the regulations of the Secretary concerned, from home to first duty 
station, and from that last duty station to home, would be considered 
as active duty. 

It is intended to make clear the coverage which is considered to be 
inherent in the present section 201 (d), but which is not clear in the 
existing language. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Because of the rendezvous language that is in the 
present draft. 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What this really permits you to do is order an 
officer, for example, to active duty individually, or to order a unit to 
assemble on their own, you might say, at a camp or station; where 5 or 
6 men want to go by automobile, they could be authorized to do so. 

Colonel Benapr. They could be. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Under existing law, there is some question whether 
they must first rendezvous at the National Guard armory, and they 
proceed as a unit. This will solve some of the problems that have 
continually come up in connection with ordering these people individ- 
ually or as units to training duty. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct. It is intended to eliminate the 
vagueness of the present section, and the conflicting interpretations to 
which it is subject. The only thing that is clear right now in existing 
law are the provisions which apply to those whose orders are for 30 
days or more. 

In that case we have very clear language in existing law, but in the 

case of the member ordered to active duty for less than 30 days, we 
have the problem which you have just outlined. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed to the next section, 
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Colonel Benape. On page 7, line 6, section (c) : 


Any payments accruing under law to any member of a uniformed service 
incident to his release from active duty or for his return home incident to 
release from that duty, may be paid to that member before his departure from 
his last duty station whether or not he actually performs the travel involved. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That will save us the trouble of passing a special 
bill you had over here for some time. 

Colonel Benapg. That is correct, the section that I have just read, 
the new section 204 (c), is derived from the last section of the present 
section 201 (d), which authorizes the payment to a member of a uni- 
formed service at the time of his release from active duty of any pay 
and allowances accrued to him incident to his release from active duty, 
without regard to the actual performance of travel home. 

The new section is broader in its language and scope and provides 
that any payment accruing under any law to any member of a uni- 
formed service incident to his release may be paid to him before his 
departure from his last duty station. 

t is under the existing section 201 (d) that payments are made, 
for example, of mustering-out pay, lump-sum leave payments, sever- 
ance pay, and readjustment payments where they are authorized, at 
the time of departure. 

It was to make explicit and clear the authority to settle in full the 
account of an individual at the time of his release from active duty 
that this language in the new section 204 (c) was used. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Because the language in present law only applies 
to the benefits that are granted under the Career Compensation Act. 
You want language that will take care of all benefits to which a man 
is entitled. 

Colonel Benave. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed to the next section. 

Mr. Dickerson. A problem has been created in this connection by 
a recent Comptroller General’s opinion, B-132285, dated August 13, 
1957, in which he held that, if a member dies before the expiration 
of the travel time, the pay and allowances for the unexpired travel 
time, which have already been paid in advance under this section, 
should be recovered from the member’s estate by the United States. 
We would like to propose an amendment that would make that re- 
covery unnecessary. 

It is expensive, and there are only a very few of these people, of 
course, who are going to die during such a brief period. 

Mr. Kizpay. He is a busy fellow, the Comptroller ; isn’t he? 

Mr. Dickerson. May I read into the record our proposed amend- 
ment? We suggest the addition of the following new sentence at the 
end of section 204 (c), and I quote: 

“if a member receives a payment under this subsection, but dies before that pay- 
ment would, but for this subsection, have been made, no part of that payment is 
recoverable by the United States. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will consider that in writing the bill. 

Colonel Benapr. That completes section 204, Mr. Chairman. 

Continuing now on page 7, line 12, years of service in grade: 

Sec. 205. (a) Except as provided in subsections (b) and (d), all periods of 
service of a member of a uniformed service in a pay grade, whether or not on 
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active duty, shall be credited in determining his years of service in that pay 
grade. However, for the purposes of this section— 

(1) no serv ice which preceded a period of more than three months, during 
which the person concerned was not a member of a uniformed service may 
be credited ; 

(2) a member who is serving on active duty in any grade, while holding 
another grade, is considered to be serving only in his active duty pay 
grade ; 

(3) a member who, while he is not on active duty, holds a temporary 
grade that is higher than his Reserve grade, is considered to be serving only 
in that temporary grade ; 

(4) an enlisted member or warrant officer of the Army National Guard, 
or Air National Guard, who is also a Reserve commissioned officer, is con- 
sidered to be serving as a commissioned officer only when he is on active 
duty as a commissioned officer ; and 

(5) a member who served in a pay grade before becoming 18 years of age 
may be credited with that service under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned. 

That is a very significant section, Mr. Chairman, and with your 
permission, I would like to elaborate on the effect of that. section, 
The new section 205 would replace the present section 202, which sets 
forth the kinds of service creditable in computing cumulative years 
of service for basic pay purposes. 

Since under sections 201 through 203 of this bill, basic pay would 
be based on years of service in grade, it is no longer necessary to com- 
pute cumulative years of service for basic pay purposes. 

Now, the substance, however, of the present section 202 of Career 
Compensation Act, as it relates to the computation of retired pay, is 
retained, and is restated later on in the bill as a new section 1405 to 
title 10, United States Code. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let me ask at that point, Colonel, so we can get 
this point clear. 

We retain the concept of longevity for the purposes of using that as 
a multiplier in determining retired pay. We eliminate longevity for 
the purposes of determining the basic pay rate to which you will apply 
that multiplier ? 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, Mr. Blandford. 

There has been no change, as will be developed in detail when we 
come to the section on computation or basis of computation of retired 
pay. The change here is—— 

Mr. Buianprorb. I hope the reporters will get this point very clear, 
because we have had a lot of correspondence on it. For example, 
as you know, today under existing law, you count all service creditable 
for pay purposes as a multiplier after you have completed 20 years 
of active duty. 

There has been a lot of concern expressed that the elimination of 
longevity will eliminate the multiplier and, of course, what problems 
will arise in the future, as a result of the elimination of longevity, 
I don’t know, because of all of the things that are now creditable. 

But at least for the purposes of retirement, so the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, if he ever has an question about it, will know that you do not 
intend in any way to eliminate longevity as a multiplier. Is that 
correct, Colonel ? 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct. 

I would like to take up now, if I may—I’m sorry, are you ready?! 

Mr. Bianprorp. Are you going to describe each one ? 
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Colonel Brnapr. I was going to go 7 each section, Mr. Bland- 
ford; each of the subsections, I should sa 

Mr. Kitpay. You are going to take ts of the subsections now ¢ 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir, and add an explanatory statement, if I 
may. . 

This is 205 (1), beginning on line 18 through line 21, lines 18 
through 21 provide that— 
no service which preceded a period of more than three months during which 
the person concerned was not a member of a uniformed service may be cred- 
ited 

Mr. Bates. What does that mean ? 

Colonel Benapr. In the absence of this provision, it would be nec- 
essary to examine millions of pay records. The change in method 
of computing basic pay is applicable not only to people on active duty, 
but to members of the uniformed services not on active duty. In the 
absence of this section, it would mean that any time in the past a 
man might have served in a given pay grade, perhaps i in the 1930's, 
would have to be credited. His status might at one time have been 
that he was a member of the ecm came on active duty, completely 
severed, might have joined a Nation: al Guard unit 2 years later, and 
so on. The possible variations and are are such that it 
would in our opinion make it impossible in many cases to find with 
precision past credible service in grade. It was felt necessary to start 
on the basis that no service, as indicated here, which had more than 

a 90-day break, would be considered as time in grade for the purpose 
of determining the step in which the individual would be placed. 

Please note it is for the purpose of determining prior in-grade 
service, because after an individual has been placed in his proper pay 
grade, the further determination is required of how much creditable 
time he already has in that grade for the purpose of placing him in 
the proper step of that grade to determine the rate of pay. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is going to raise some very interesting ques- 
tions in the future, when it comes to determining retirement pay for 
the highest grade satisfactorily served. 

Now let’s take this as an example. An individual resigns from the 
Armed Forces as a major. Later on, he applies for and obtains a 
Reserve commission. He then retires, say under the Reserve Retire- 
ment Act. Should he retire, say, within the first year after receiving 
his Reserve commission, he would then be entitled only to the base pay 
of a major because he could not take credit for all of his previous 
service as a major, is that correct / 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp._This really only applies to a man, you might say, 
who will have a dual status at different times, for practical purposes. 

In other words, the service, so long as a man stays, we will say, in the 
Reserves, he can count that service, subject to subsection (2), so long 
as he remains in a status. 

Now, I am thinking at this moment more out loud than anything 
else, of the people who actually do not have any particular status 
prior to obtaining the age of 60. Let’s say they have gotten out of the 
service entirely, at age 60, because they have had over 20 years of 
satisfactory service, they may qualify for retirement. 

At that time they are going to retire in their highest grade satis- 
factorily served. If they. had had no service following the time they 
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left the service, then all of the previous service in-grade would count, 
is that correct ? 

Colonel Benape. I am not sure I followed your example. Has 
there been a termination of his status ? 

Mr. Buianprorp. I am thinking of the large number of Reserve 
officers who had over 20 years of satisfactory Federal service. 

Now, those officers did not have their commissions renewed for any 
number of reasons, but that upon attaining the age of 60 they do 
qualify for Reserve retirement. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Under Public Law 810? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Under Public Law 810. I want to be sure those 
officers will receive full credit for all their service in-grade up to the 
time they terminated their commission. 

Colonel Benave. That is certainly the intention, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Kizpay. Proceed, colonel. 

Mr. Bares. But under this provision, you had a man in the war, and 
got out of the service, and came back without any Reserve associa- 
tion, they would have to start from scratch ? 

Colonel Bena. Y es, sir. If he was enlisted for example, in pay 
grade E-4, he would start at the rate, at the base rate of an EH, 
whereas if his service had been continuous, and he had already com- 
pleted 4 years of service in pay grade E-—4, he would receive the pay 
provided for an enlisted man in grade E 4 with 4 years of service in 
that grade. 

Mr. Branprorp. Let me pose this question to you, Colonel. 

A man served as a master sergeant, and became a temporary y major. 
He served as a temporary major for approximately 8 months, or a 
year, and then reverted back to his enlisted status. He then con- 
tinued to serve in his enlisted status. Under existing law when he 
retires, he draws the retirement pay of a major with maximum years 
of service, because of longevity. 

Under this concept, he would be entitled only to the entering base 
rate to base his retirement pay as a major, is that not correct ? 

Colonel Benape. That is correct, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How many people will be affected by that limita- 
tion, do you have any idea ? 

Colonel Benavr. I do not have figures available on that, Mr. 
Blandford. 

Mr. BuaNnpForp. The highest grade served by officers serving in the 
higher grade, will be affected by the longevity of the officers who 
served for a longer period in that higher grade? 

Colonel Benape. If at preesnt they can retire in the highest grade 
satisfactorily held, they will continue to do so under this bill. 

Mr. BianpForp. Yes, but there will be a very distinct difference be- 
tween the maximum pay of a major with 30 years of service, and the 

base rate of a major of $530. 

Colonel Benapg. That is correct. That is the only point I want to 
make clear, the difference is in the rate of pay. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is a considerable difference. 

Colonel Benave. In the rate of pay that is true. I want to make 
clear the bill does not change existing law with respect to the grade 
for retirement. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I want to make clear on the record that for the 
highest grade satisfactorily served, he will be limited to the service 
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in grade in that grade, and he will not be able to draw the maximum 
pay of that grade, but instead will be limited to the base rate of 
that grade. 

Colonel Benavr. That is correct, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Hunppiesron. Colonel, you mentioned a few minutes ago the 
purpose of putting subsection (1) in section 205 (a) was to prevent 
the necessity of reviewing millions, I believe you said, of service rec- 
ords, to determine who would be—what time could be counted and 
what shouldn’t. Wouldn’t you have to review those files anyway to 
determine just who had hiatuses of 3 months or longer, and who had 
hiatuses of 3 months or less, in order to make the differentiation there, 
or do you keep those separate ¢ 

Colonel Brenape. No, Mr. Huddleston. The review, of course, 
would be considerably narrowed by this. There is still going to be a 
great deal of checking that will have to be done, but it considerably 
narrows the workload involved and brings it to within manageable 
limits. I do not want to give the impression this provision was purely 
for a work saver. That certainly is not the governing, controlling 
factor in any of this bill. But it was considered to be a necessity, 
because in the absence of such a provision, then service at any time, 
whenever performed, under any conditions, for any length of time 
would have to be taken into account. 

Also, Mr. Huddleston, a subsequent section of this bill requires that 
only satisfactory service can be credited, and so there is also the need 
of Sordining what service was satisfactory. 


Now, with this provision, first of all, with all of the people on active 
duty and all of the people presently members of the Reserve, we do 
not have a particular eres Their records are available. 


For any member who has had no break in service of more than 90 
days, and is still aboard, we have his records immediately available. 
The determination, in other words, of what service was satisfactory 
is much more easily made. Again to take the other example, if you 
have a man who might have had 1 or 2 years of service in the Reserve 
or in the National Guard, back in the thirties, you are faced with the 
need for determining not only his pay grade and his number of years 
of service in that pay grade, but whether or not that service was 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Hupptxestron. I understand. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No. 2. 

Colonel Benaprg. No. 2. This is the section which is directed to- 
ward the exceptions during the period of service while serving in a 
grade lower than the permanent grade. That section provides, or 
would provide, that— 

a member who is serving on active duty in any grade while holding another 
grade is considered to be serving only in his active-duty pay grade. 

A good example would be a Reserve officer serving in a higher or 
lower temporary grade than his permanent Reserve grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What you mean by this, Colonel, is that you have 
an officer who is serving in an Army of the United States grade on 
active duty voluntarily, who also happens to have a Reserve com- 
mission which is a higher grade than his Army of the United States 
grade, and we had lots of them, of course, during Korea, and may 
have them again, I don’t know. But the point is, what has happened 
ls that the Army of the United States officer might well be promoted 





as a member of the Reserves, and continue to draw in-grade in- 
creases in a grade in which he is not serving without this provision, 

Colonel Benave. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Under this provision, an Army of the United 
States officer will only be able to count his service in-grade as an 
Army of the United States officer and will not be allowed to count 
while on active duty his Reserve grade service, and when he goes off 
active duty and then obtains his Reserve grade, he will have to start 
accumulating service in-grade in that higher Reserve grade. 

Colonel Brnape. Stated with precision “and dispatch, Mr. Bland- 
ford. 

Mr. Bares. Is this a change? Hasn’t that always been so? 

Colonel Benapg. No, sir; it has not. I would like to illustrate the 
effect of Mr. Blandford’s example, if I may. Let’s take the case 
of an officer whose permanent Reserve grade is that of a lieutenant 
colonel, but who is serving voluntarily on active duty in the grade of 
major. Under present law, when he goes off of active duty, his pay 
as a lieutenant colonel in the Reserve is that of a lieutenant colonel 
with the total cumulative years he has for pay purposes. 

Under this bill, an officer, even though his permanent grade in the 
Reserve is that of lieutenant colonel, if he is serv ing on active duty 
in the grade of major, he is not accumulating time as a lieutenant 
colonel. 

Mr. Bates. I understand the situation. 

Colonel Benape. When he goes off active duty then, Mr. Bates, 
his pay would be that of lieutenant colonel with zero years of service 
in that grade. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. What is the situation today? 

Colonel Benape. He is a lieutenant colonel with such years of serv- 
ice as he has for pay purposes, and it includes any time he put in 
in active duty in the grade of major. 

Mr. Bares. When he is on active duty, what does he get paid 
today ? 

Colonel Benape. If it is as a major, it would be as a major with the 
number of years of service he is credited for pay purposes. 

Mr. Bares. That is what this here would bring about? 

Colonel Benape. I am sorry, Mr. Bates, I didn’t hear. 

Mr. Bares. That is what this language here provides. 

Colonel Benape. Under this bill while on active duty, he would 
get the pay of the major with whatever number of years of service 
he has in the pay grade. 

Mr. Bares. What is what this bill says. 

Colonel Benape. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Is that also what prevails today ? 

Colonel Benape. Today he draws the pay of a major based on the 
cumulative years of service he has. 

Mr. Bares. There is no change? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Bates, may I assist, if I may, on this point. 
This becomes significant when that Army of the United States officer 
goes off active duty and assumes his Reserve grade. He can’t count 
his service while on active duty for purposes of giving him an in- 
grade increase. 

Mr. Bates. I understand. But this whole paragraph here refers 
to active duty. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Very definitely. 

Mr. Bares. So the answer is there is no change as far as active 
duty is concerned. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Not in his pay; n 

Mr. Bares. That is what I was taping to get at. 

Mr. Branprorp. May I ask, also, Colonel, is this intended to cover 
the situation in which . have an enlisted man serving as an enlisted 
man—in other words, I am talking about the word “grade” now. 

Colonel Benave. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is this intended to apply to the enlisted man who 
happens to have a Reserve commission ¢ 

Colonel Benape. It does, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. So long as any individual is serving on active duty 
he cannot count that time served on active duty for an in-grade in- 
crease in his Reserve grade. 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed to the next section, Colonel. 

Colonel Benape. Section 3: 

a member who, while he is not on active duty, holds a temporary grade that is 
higher than his Reserve grade, is considered to be serving only in that tem- 
porary grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Why do you do that to the man, Colonel, at that 
point, because at that point you are talking about a man who is serv- 
ing in a higher grade and when he goes back to his Reserve grade it 
is possible that he might—that that Reserve grade will be lower than 
the temporary grade which was higher but he can’t count that for the 
purposes of his “Reserve grade? 

Colonel Benape. Well, I would point out first, Mr. Blandford, that 
we have a further section which provides that any individual who has 
served in a higher grade for more than 1 year gets the highest pay 
of any grade to which he reverts, so in this case we are protecting him 
just as we do the active-duty officer, because when he reverts to his 
lower grade, he is entitled to be paid at the highest rate provided for 
that pay grade. 

Mr. Branprorp. This could become very troublesome for promo- 
tional purposes for the Reserves, I can see that coming up immedi- 
ately. 

Colonel Benape. I wonder if we might have Mr. Minor explain 
just what was intended here? 

Mr. Minor. This was intended to take care of a peculiar situation 
we have. As far as I know, it only happens to a very few people. 

A Reserve officer serving on active duty in his Reserve grade, who 
is temporarily promoted to a higher grade than his Reserve grade, 
and then leaves active duty; this is to take care of that situation. The 
last time I checked was sometime last year, there were 12 members 
of the Air Force off of active duty in a higher grade than the Reserve 
grade. This was to take care of that situation, and that situation 
only. So far as I know, there would be no one else in any of the 
Armed Forces who could hold a temporary grade and a Reserve grade 
while off active duty. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Minor, perhaps I am not at all clear on this, 
but it seems to me this might confuse this man’s promotional 
opportunity. 
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Mr. Mrnor. Actually, 514 provides that once he is-off active duty, 
while holding that temporary grade, as soon as he completes the 
minimum time in grade necessary to achieve that higher grade, he 
will automatically be promoted to a Reserve grade equal to that 
temporary grade. All he has to do is sit there in an active status and 
the promotion comes with the time, he isn’t selected or anything. 

Mr. BuanpForp. In the meantime, he has been sitting in a higher 
grade and getting no credit for it. 

Mr. Minor. He was while on active duty, of course. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t know how much better training you could 
have than being on active duty, yet the man is being penalized for 
being in active duty in a higher grade. 

Mr. Mrvor. I don’t see how that would be. Because while he is 
promoted to a temporary grade, he is automatically credited with all 
the services in that grade which he has performed, which he would not 
be except for this section. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I thought this was going to do exactly the opposite, 
he could not count that higher temporary grade for the purposes of 
his Reserve grade. 

Mr. Minor. We wouldn’t for his Reserve grade. He would, when 
he gets his temporary, when he gets that grade confirmed and made 
permanent, he would then be treated as if he had had all of that past 
service in that grade. 

For example, a major who while on active duty is promoted to grade 
of lieutenant colonel, temporarily, and serves in that grade 3 years, 

oes off active duty and waits 1 more year and has it made permanent, 
is then for pay purposes a Reserve lieutenant colonel with 4 years 
in-grade pay. 

Mr. Kizpay. I think that makes it clear. Let’s go on to the next 
section. 

Mr. Bates. This is a saving clause here. What service would this 
pertain to? 

Mr. Minor. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Bates. What particular service would this pertain to? Is this 
peculiar to any particular service ? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir, section 514, Reserve officers. 

Mr. Bares. I thought a Reserve officer on active duty, when he 
received a temporary promotion, and then was inactivated would 
carry that temporary promotion into the Reserve. 

Mr. Mrnor. No, sir; that has not been the general rule. Since 1955 
it has the rule—I cant speak for the Army or Navy, but for the Air 
Force that is the rule. As I say, that is a small category of people. 
Ordinarily a Reserve officer, but for this section, serving in a tempo- 
rary higher grade would lose that temporary portion when he went 
off active duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How can a Reserve get a temporary promotion to 
a higher grade while on inactive duty ? 

Mr. Mror. He can only be promoted while on active duty. 

Mr. Kuzpay. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bares. But he still holds it on inactive duty ? 

Mr. Minor. After he has gotten it on active duty. 

Mr. Bares. He still holds it? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 
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Colonel Benape. Section 4 provides as follows: 


An enlisted member, or warrant officer, of the Army National Guard or Air 
National Guard who is also a Reserve commissioned officer is considered to be 
serving as a commissioned officer only when he is on active duty as a commis- 
sioned officer. 

I think that section, Mr. Chairman, is almost self-explanatory. We 
do have cases of dual status with enlisted men who are members, 
holding a Reserve commission in the Army National Guard or Air 
National Guard, and who are serving on active duty as enlisted men. 

It is intended by this provision to provide that they would not be 
accruing time in-grade credit in their Reserve officer grade while 
they are serving as enlisted men on active dty. 

Mr. Kipay. I think that is clear. Go to the next section, section 
(5). 
Colonel Benape (reading) : 

A member who served in a pay grade before becoming 18 years of age may 
be credited with that service under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
concerned. 

That repeats the existing law without change in substance, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you actually put that into effect? A lot of 
people complain they can’t count their service, as commissioned offi- 
cers, prior to attaining the age of 21. There is permissive authority, 
I believe, today to do so, but apparently you do not exercise that 
permissive authority. Is that correct? 

Colonel Benape. Not completely, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What about Admiral Smith shaking his head “no”. 
We have had some inquiries on this. I would like to know whether 
you do count commission service prior to attaining the age of 21. 

Admiral Smirx. You do in the Navy. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. You don’t commission anybody under the age of 
21 in the Army? 

General Matuer. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We have received a few complaints. I don’t know, 
basically 

yeneral Marner. It is relevant to note that section 205 (a) (5) 
will continue a policy currently in effect in the Army. No change in 
current procedures will be required. 

In connection with commissioning personne] prior to age 21, the 
following is relevant. 

Since 1895, age 21 has been the minimum age to be commissioned in 
the Reserve Army. By law (title 10, sec. 591), he must be 18 to be 
commissioned in the Reserve. 

Army policy requires that a man must be 181% prior to attending 
OCS. Thus, he could be commissioned prior to reaching his 19th 
birthday. 

There is no statistical data available as to how many officers the 
Army may have on duty under 21. However, it can be assumed there 
are some in view of the minimum age for commissioning in the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right. 

Colonel Benapr. On page 8, line 13, section (b) : 





For the purposes of determining years of service in a pay grade, a member of 
a uniformed service whose name is on a temporary disability retired list, or any 
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other retired list, of a uniformed service is not considered to be serving in his 
pay grade when he is not on active duty. However, a member of a uniformed 
service whose name is on a temporary disability retired list and who is restored 
to active duty in his uniformed service under section 1211 of title 10, United 
States Code, is entitled to credit for the years of service in his pay grade while 
he was on that temporary disability retired list. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is existing law converted to meet the pay 
grade? 

Colonel Brnapr. That is existing law, but there is one change. 
I would like to break this section into two parts, if I may, and deal 
with them separately. 

The first section does make a change in existing law. Under exist- 
ing law a member on the retired list does not count that service for 
the purpose of increasing his retired pay. When he comes to active 
duty he is allowed to count the time on the retired list for the purpose 
of computing basic pay on active duty. 

The second sentence does repeat existing law, in that a man on a 
temporary disability retired list today, if he returns to the active list, 
is allowed credit for that time on the temporary disability retired list. 
That would be continued in this section. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In effect, what you are saying is if we should have 
to recall to active duty officers on a temporary-disability retired list, 
say, in the case of emergency, or on any retired list, permanent or 
temporary, that that officer would no longer be able to count for pay 
purposes service on the retired list for in-grade increases, whereas 
under existing law that officer when he comes ‘back on active duty may 
count that service for pay purposes. 

Colonel Benape. If 1 may, Mr. Blandford, it would not be quite 
correct in the sense you put it, because today the man on the tempo- 
rary-disability retired list is allowed to count such time if he is re- 
turned to the active list. The difference lies in the man who is on a 
retired list other than the temporary-disability retired list. The man 
on the retired list today, other than on a temporary-disability retired 
list, to repeat, does not count that time to increase his retired pay 
under existing law. He counts it only when he comes back to active 
duty for purpose of computing active-duty basic pay. 

When he goes back to the retired list, he is allowed to recompute 
his retired pay to take into account the additional time that he has 
put in on active duty. That is existing law. 

The change here is only in the f fact that, when a man receiving 
retired pay other than on the temporary-disability retired list is 
brought back to active duty, he does not count any of his time on the 
retired list for the purpose of determining time in grade, but when 
he goes off active duty he would recompute his retired pay and he 
could count any active-duty time that he has put in for the purposes 
of increasing his retired pay. In that respect, it is the same as existing 
law. 

Mr. Bares. Not the time on active duty / 

Colonel Benape. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I will discuss it with you later. I think there is 
a little confusion in it. 

Colonel Benape. Line 24, page 8, section (c) : 

For the purpose of determining years of service in a pay grade, a member of 
a uniformed service who is— 
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(1) reduced to a lower pay grade for other than inefficiency or discipli- 
nary reasons ; 
(2) reenlisted in a Regular component of a uniformed service within 
8 months after release from active duty as an officer of that uniformed 
service ; 
(3) ordered to active duty in a pay grade lower than that of any tem- 
porary or permanent grade he holds; or 
(4) discharged from a Reserve enlistment for immediate enlistment in 
a Regular component of a uniformed service in a pay grade lower than his 
Reserve grade ; 
is entitled, if he has served in the higher pay grade for at least 1 year, to the 
highest pay of the pay grade to which he is reduced, ordered to active duty, 
enlisted, or reenlisted, or to the highest pay of any intermediate pay grade to 
which he may later be promoted. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to stop there, 
aven though that does not complete the section, to discuss it. The 
purpose of that part of section (c) that I have just read is to provide 
a special rule for the handling of the enumerated individuals. I 
would like to take them in order, if I may. 

In the case of an enlisted man, or an officer, who is serving in a 
higher grade on active duty than his permanent grade, if he should 
be reduced, for ex: imple, because of a rollback in the size of the force, 
or a cutback in temporary ranks, it is the intent to put that individual 
in the highest pay of the lower grade to which he is reduced. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Why the 1-year limitation / 

Mr. Bares. What if he would have less service than the maximum 
provided 1 in the lower pay grade in which he goes ¢ 

Colonel Benape. He would still get the maximum pay of the lower 
grade, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, if you had a 2-, 4-, and 6-year incre- 
ment, and he only had 4 years of service, when he was reduc od to the 
lower rate, you would put him in the 6-year category ‘ 

Colonel Benapr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Why do you do that ¢ 

Colonel Benape. You are faced with the problem there, Mr. Bates, 
if the man has served satisfactorily in the higher grad 
excepts those people reduced for ineffici lency or “dise iplinary re: 1sons— 
and it is used to recognize his service in the higher pay grade, and 
the fact that he is being reduced through no fault of his own. It 
recognizes the fact that ‘he must be reduced to the lower pay grade, 
but, rather than start him out at either the entry rate or the inter- 
mediate rate, it would place him at the higher pay provided for the 
lower grade. 

Mr. Bares. What have you done, reducing someone to a lower pay 
grade for other than inefficiency? Did you do much of that after 
the war? 

Colonel Benapr. There was quite a bit of it after World War IT, 
particularly in the commissioned ranks. 

Mr. BianpForp. What is the 1-year provision for, Colonel ? 

Colonel Benapr. That is a dividing line, Mr. Blandford. It could 
have been set at a greater or lesser requirement of service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Just for the purpose of the record, why is there any 
requirement? If a man is serving in a higher grade, wouldn’t you 
assume that he had been promoted from the next lower grade, and, 
therefore, would automatically be entitled to the highest pay of the 
next lower grade? 
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Colonel Benapr. No, Mr. Blandford; in this area it is really a 
matter of judgment. The Committee, in consideri ing this particgles 
point, felt there should be some reasonable dividing line. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Let me pose a problem. Here i is a man who serves 
as E-7, the maximum pay of $330. He is promoted to E-8, which igs 
$350, and, because of a reduction in force or for some other reason, 
is reverted back 9 months later; do I understand he then goes back to 
$300 a month ? 

Colonel Benapr. He would go back to that 

Mr. Buanprorp. The base rate of the E-7 ? 

Colonel Benape. Yes. He would be itiawel to count the time he 
had in the higher grade, together with the time previously spent in 





= 
the lower grade. In whatever pay step that would place him, he would 
he aced, 
lr. BLANDFoRD. He doesn’t go back to the base rate ? 


Colonel Benape. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Kitpay. That would apply to the officer who had an enlisted 
grade? 

Colonel Benape. It would, sir. 

Mr. Kripay. So that, when he went back in his enlisted grade, he 
would be in the top pay brac ket of that grade? 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, sir. We can take the case of a 
captain who might be released from active duty after more than 1 
year as an officer and who holds a permanent st: as enlisted man in 

—7. He would go to the highest pay grade of E- 

Mr. Bianprorp. Just one question, Mr. Chathm an, on this: For 
proficiency-pay purposes, is this man serving in a higher pay grade! 

Colonel Brnape. He is considered to be serving in the higher pay 
grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Let’s see, then; a man could be an E-6, serving in 
the higher pay grade of an E-8, and for good reasons revert bac k to 
an E-7. What would his pay be as an E-7 if he had less than 1 year 
as an E-8? 

Colonel Benape. The same rule would apply, Mr. Blandford. When 
he got down to the E-7 grade, he would be allowed to count, for the 

urpose of fixing his rate of pay as an E-7, the time he spent as an 

t—8, and any time he might have spent as an E-7. 

Mr. Banprorp. He never spent any time as E~-7. 

Colonel Benape. In that case it would be zero time in E-7, plus 
whatever time he had in E-8, which would be less than 1 year. It 
would mean he would go into the base rate of the E-7. 

Colonel Kecx. It is not contemplated to jump a man two grades 
without spending time in the intervening grade. 

Mr. Bares. How about an ensign that was reduced to, say, an E-9# 

Colonel Benapr. He would go to the highest pay rate of the E-9, 
if he had more than 1 year as an ensign, sir. 

Mr. Bares. He gets an increase in pay if he does that. An ensign 
gets $378, total compensation, without hazard pay. If he goes back 
to an E- ), the highest category, which is over 8 years, he gets what! 

( wl Benape. Mr. Bates, that is one of the reasons we have al- 
ready requested that the bill be amended to provide a saved pay clause 
for enlisted men. In other words, he would be drawing as an ensign, 
the same pay he was drawing as an enlisted man. Upon his reversion, 
he would continue to draw the same pay. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. There will be some complexities develop in this 
one that we have not even dreamed of yet. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Brenapg. No. 2 picks up the individual who reenlists in a 
Regular component within 3 months after release from active duty 
as an officer of uniformed service. The same rule would apply. If we 
had an individual released as an officer and who reenlisted in one of 
the services within 3 months, the rule would apply in whatever grade 
he was enlisted or reenlisted, he would draw the highest grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That says reenlisted in a Regular component, 
within 3 months after release from active duty. The way that is 
written it is intended to apply only to a man who previously served 
as an enlisted man and became an officer. It is not intended to imply— 
the word “reenlist” means to enlist again. That assumes the man 
has already enlisted once. 

What happens to the man that serves as an officer and then enlists 
as contrasted with reenlistment ? 

Colonel Benape. Our intention here, Mr. Blandford, was to provide 
for anyone enlisting, and who has served satisfactorily in a higher 
grade for more than 1 year. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think the record ought to be very clear that the 
word “reenlisted” is meant not to be applicable only to a person who 
has previously enlisted. It is intinded to be a general term intended 
to apply to anybody entering into an enlisted service after having 
served as an officer. 

Mr. Kirpay. I would suggest we handle that after reading this. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir; that is the way to do it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is there more to this section ¢ 

Colonel Benape. No, Mr. Chairman; I was through unless there are 
further questions. 

Mr. Kiipay. Let’s proceed for a little while. 

Colonel Brenape. (3) Ordered to active duty in a pay grade lower 
than that of any temporary or permanent grade he holds. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the same situation we discussed before, 
Colonel. This applies to an officer who volunteers his service, if I.am 
not mistaken. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Because I think the regulations now provide when 
an officer is involuntarily called to active duty he must be called in his 
highest Reserve grade. 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

(4) Discharged from a Reserve enlistment for immediate enlist- 
ment in a Regular component in a uniformed service in a pay grade 
lower than his pay grade. 

That is intended to pick up a person serving on active duty, and 
granted a discharge from that status in order to reenlist in a Regular 
component. It is intended to apply the same rule. If he has been 
serving in a higher Reserve eras than the grade he is enlisted in in 
the Regular establishment, if he has served in the higher grade for at 
least 1 year, he would be entitled to the highest pay of the grade in 
which he is enlisted. 

Mr. Kripay. Would that be in the Reserve on active duty? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it would apply. There are a 
small number of people in that category, 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Well, I think the chairman’s question is very signifi- 
cant. What about an individual 

Mr. Kipay. It doesn’t seem to state that. 

Mr. Branprorp. No, sir, it does not; you see the point is supposing 
this individual is serving in a Reserve unit some place, and wants to 
enlist in the Regular service. That is the chairman’s point. 

You said it applied to the man serving on active duty. 

Colonel Benapg. I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman, it was intended to apply 
to any reservist serving in a higher grade satisfactorily, who then 
enlists in the Regular service in a lower pay grade. rh, 

Mr. Buanprorp. Regardless of what his status was? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes; it is intended to recognize his prior satis- 
factory service in the higher pay grade. 

Mr. Kirpay. Is there more on this section, Colonel ? 

Colonel Benapre. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kripay. The House is in session. We will have to adjourn until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:02 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, March 6, 1958.) 








House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, March 6, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul Kilday, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Kirpay. The committee will be in order. 

We will resume our consideration of H. R. 9979. When we ad- 
journed on yesterday we had reached line 17, page 9. 

Colonel Benade, will you proceed from there ? 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Continuing on page 9, line 17. 

A member who is so reduced, ordered to active duty, enlisted, or reenlisted, 
and who has not served in the higher pay grade for at least 1 year, or a member 
who is reduced to a lower pay grade for inefficiency or for disciplinary reasons, 
is entitled to credit, in the pay grade to which reduced, ordered to active duty, 
enlisted, or reenlisted, or in any intermediate pay grade to which he may later be 
promoted, for his years of service in the higher pay grade in addition to any 
time previously served in the lower grade. A member who is reduced to a lower 
pay grade for inefficiency or for disciplinary reasons, and who is later promoted 
to the pay grade in which he was serving before being reduced, is not entitled 
to credit, in the pay grade to which promoted, for his previous service in that 
grade. 

In effect, this section would provide that an enlisted man who is 
reduced to a lower grade and who has not served in the higher pay 
grade for at least 1 year would count for the purpose of determining 
the step in grade in which he would be placed, only the actual time 
that he spent in the higher grade together with the time that he spent 
in the lower grade, and on that basis would be determined the pay 
step in which the member would be placed. 

I would invite the attention of the committee to the last sentence. 
There is no precedent for it in existing law. 

We believe it also would correct a deficiency that exists today. It 
would mean that a member who has been reduced for inefficiency or 
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disciplinary reasons would not upon being promoted be able to count 
the previous time spent in the higher grade. 

Under existing law, if an enlisted man serving in grade E-6 were 
to be reduced to grade E-5, for inefficiency and would at some later 
date be promoted to E-6, would he immediately as an E-6 draw the 
same amount of money as the man who has served faithfully and com- 
petently in the grade, in the higher grade, throughout. ; 

We believe this new provision would offer an incentive and a stim- 
ulus for faithful, competent performance. It lets the man know in 
advance, in other words, that unless he performs his duties com- 
petently, if he should be reduced he is not going to be put back at 
a later date in exactly the same pay position as the man who has 
served competently throughout. 

Continuing on line 8, page 10, section (d) : 

(d) If any of the service of a member of a uniformed service in his current 
step in his pay grade is determined, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, to be unsatisfactory, he may not be advanced to a higher 
step within his pay grade until such time as his service in his current step 
in his pay grade is determined under those regulations to be satisfactory. No 
service in a pay grade that is determined to be unsatisfactory for the purposes 
of this subsection may be counted for the purpose of determining years of 
service in any pay grade. 

Mr. Kuirpay. First, Colonel, this applies to both officers and en- 
listed men. 

Colonel Benapg. Yes, sir; this applies across the board. 

Mr. Reece. What section was that? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is subsection (d) on page 10. 

Colonel Benape. Beginning on line 8, sir. 

And it goes through line 17. 

Mr. Mitter. This is a departure, is it not, Colonel, from existing 
law ¢ 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, Mr. Miller, this is a departure from existing 
law. It has no precedent in existing law. Its purpose of course, is to 
egies the legal authority to determine the eligibility of a member 
or the instep increases provided for each grade. Increases will be 
paid only if the member’s service in that grade is satisfactory. 

And if the member’s service is not satisfactory under regulations 
to be prescribed by the cognizant Secretary, he would not be ad- 
vanced to the next step in that pay grade. We feel, again, that this 
is a stimulus for meritorious service, that these advancements would 
not be completely automatic as they are in existing law. 

Mr. Kitpay. This is probably the most important provision in the 
bill, insofar as adopting what is called Cordiner plan, is it not, Colonel ? 

Colonel Brnapg. It is a very significant part of the concept, Mr. 
Chairman, yes. 

Mr. Kixpay. For the first time it would bring into not only the pay 
but the personnel system of the Military Establishment a determina- 
tion prior to the increase in pay based upon years of service, in this 
instance service in grade and under existing law total military service. 

(Colonel Benade nods. ) 

Mr. Kixpay. So that would for the first time place in our system 
an administrative determination as to the entitlement to increase in 

ay? 

Colonel Brenapg. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Notwithstanding rank ? 
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Colonel Benapr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, in all grades. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, when we had the Chiefs before us they made a 
commendable attempt to provide a legislative history as to this pro- 
vision. 

In their testimony, it was contemplated that the increase of pay to 
the next step would be practically automatic, except perhaps in the 
instance in which some disciplinary action had been taken or was 
pending. 

(Colonel Benade nods. ) 

Mr. Kurpay. I believe that is the substance of the testimony of the 
Chiefs of Staff when they were here. I believe that is correct. 

Colonel Benape. I believe that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirpay. At that time, I called attention to the fact that the 
section as presently written did not say that. 

Colonel Benapve. No, Mr. Chairman, it does not. I would point 
out that in considering the application of this section it is of course 

ossible to approach it by one of two methods. The first method would 

a method that would require in each case an aflirmative prior de- 
termination that the member’s service has been satisfactory and that 
he is entitled to be advanced to the next step within the grade. 

The other method would be to provide that the member would be 
considered as entitled to advance to the next step upon completion of 
the requisite time in grade, provided he was not in a status which would 
bar his advancement under the implementing regulations on this 
provision. 

Examples of that might be that 

Mr. Kizpay. Or a third, which is the one contained in the bill. 

Colonel Benape. I am sorry, sir, I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Kitpay. A third way of accomplishing it would be that con- 
tained in the bill. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiuzpay. To require the determination of a negative. 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, sir. An obvious example of an approach to 
it might be that a regulation could include a departmental position 
that an individual would not be advanced to the next step within a 
pay grade if he was in the hands of civil authorities, if he was absent 
without leave for a period exceeding so many days, if he was awaiting 
trial by courts-martial—any one of several things, which certainly 
should operate to bar a man from being advanced in his pay grade. 

The first system, of course, Mr. Chairman, that is, to require an af- 
firmative finding, involves a great deal more by way of administration 
than would the second method. 

However, both of them are feasible and both would be given inten- 
sive study with a view to adopting that which would best accomplish 
the intended purpose of this section. 

I would like to point out also in connection with this section that 
on lines 14 through 17, that is, the sentence reading— 








no service in a pay grade that is determined to be unsatisfactory for the purpose 
of this subsection may be counted for the purpose of determining years of ser- 
vice in any pay grade— 

is intended to accomplish this: if an individual serving in a pay grade 
has a certain part of his time in grade found to be unsatisfactory he 
must make up that time by serving additional time in that step. — 
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To illustrate that, perhaps the best way is this. Take the case 
of an E-6 who serves 1 year in the first step and then whose service 
in his second year is found to be unsatisfactory. In making up that 

ear, in the absence of a sentence such as this, his cumulative time 
in that grade might be construed as entitling him to advance to sub- 
sequent higher steps at the times set forth for in-grade advances. 

But it is intended by this to exclude all such unsatisfactory service 
at any time for the purpose of determining how much time the in- 
dividual has spent in a grade. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, simply stated, when the unsatisfactory determi- 
nation had been made, he would have to start over. His time would 
have to start over. 

Colonel Benapr. With respect to the time found to be unsatisfac- 
tory; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. I agree. 

Now, Colonel, in explaining this, you point out instances of a man 
in the hands of civil authorities or a. w. o. 1. and things of that kind. 
The Chiefs of Staff had equated it to disciplinary action pending. 
But that isn’t at all contained in the provision here. This provides 
“under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary concerned serv- 
ice determined to be unsatisfactory.” It could be for any reason, 
such as lack of capacity. 

Jolonel Benapre. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirpay. It could be because he failed to maintain the efficiency 
index of the average of his grade. 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Or anything that the Secretary might prescribe by 
regulation to be a cause for determination of unsatisfactory service. 

Colonel Benape. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. The Secretary could set up criteria for determining 
when service was satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. So as a matter of administration, in order to avoid 
criticism hereafter, this would apparently contemplate that there 
be a specific determination of satisfactory service before a man could 
be increased to the next pay step. 

Colonel Benape. It was not the intention, Mr. Chairman, that we 
in advance require an affirmative finding. That might well be the 
method by which it will ultimately be implemented. But it was not 
intended as a part of this bill or of the Cordiner committee proposals 
that there must be an affirmative advance finding in each case. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand that. But in onde to prevent the man 
proceeding to the next pay step, after a period of unsatisfactory 
service, there must be a determination of some type. I don’t see how, 
in the question of administration, the person administering it could 
ever justify himself as having complied with this title until he had 
in effect made a determination that the service in that grade had 
been satisfactory. 

Colonel Benape. It would certainly be correct, Mr. Chairman, that 
when the man has completed the necessary time for an in-grade in- 
crease it would require a consisderation of the individual to determine 
that he is in all respects entitled to it under such regulations as have 
been published by the department concerned. 
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Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Cordiner made that very clear in his testimony 
when he said that he was opposed to permitting any man in the 
military service to proceed sidewise, meaning I am sure proceeding 
sidewise on the years of service in grade. I thought he made it very 
clear and stated it very aptly, that “he expected e: ach man to progress 
upward on these steps and then into the next grade and upward on 
those steps, and never to be permitted to proceed sidewise. 

So it goes a great deal farther than the position that the Chiefs—I 
am not critic izing them for that. I think it does very cogently ex- 
press their distrust of this very provision, because they attempted to 
provide a legislative history for the future that a indicate that 
they had in mind only the man against whom some disciplinary action 
is pending. 

The more you study this provision—and as I said in the beginning, 
this is the heart of the Cordiner plan, of prohibiting a man from 
proceeding sidewise, that he must always proceed up—the more you 

can see the things which become involved in this provision. We must 
bear in mind that members of the military are officers and employ ees 
of the Federal Government. They are public employees. ‘They are 
in military status, but they are still public employees, just exactly 
as the civil service employee is a public employee. No matter how 
many attempts might be made to conduct the public business as you 
conduct private business, many years of experience have taught that 
you can’t conduct the public business as you conduct private business. 

For that reason we have laws providing that all procurement shall 
be on competitive bid after open advertising—gene1 ‘al advertising, 
rather. No business would attempt to operate that way, but it has 
been learned through experience that to avoid favoritism and to 
maintain honesty in transacting the public business, you must resort 
to that highly inefficient means of procurement. And it has been 
learned through many years of experience that Andy Jackson’s idea 
that “to the victor belongs the spoils” and that you maintain in 
civilian employment a system of political patronage employment, 
cannot be carried out in the best interests of the public business. 

And I am very much afraid that we are here doing something that 
would be comparable to the abolition of the civil service sy stem in 
order to revert to the political spoils system on the comparable side. 

This is something that the man who undertakes, for instance, a 
combat command and has a thousand times in the day the opportunity 
when he can mess up his records—he is off by himself in command 
of that outfit. It is going to look black on his record when the fellow 
back in headquarters is going to look awfully good. 

From correspondence and conversations, I know that in combat 
commands there is very serious distrust of this very provision. 

As you stated in the beginning, it is an absolute new departure, and 
it is something that this committee is going to have to consider very 
very carefully. 

When it was first explained here, I think by Secretary Brucker, 
when Secretary Brucker here, the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. 
Reece, stated that he would have no objection, if Mr. Brucker, or 
the Secretary, would be in a position to personally administer this 
matter. But in the very nature of things and the size of the establish- 
ment, Mr. Reece stated, from his many many years of experience with 
public affairs, that he was afraid that that made the individual’s mili- 
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tary record depend upon the individual determination of one officer, 
maybe one who is very low in the grade of rank and responsibility. 

On another occasion Mr. Hardy raised the question that he was con- 
cerned that throughout this bill there were too many determinations to 
be made. He made it in connection with this committee. Then he 
referred back to the determination as to entitlement to proficiency pay 
and things of that kind. 

I think you are going to have to give us some awfully strong evi- 
dence in support of this. 

I know it has captured the public fancy. I think if you go back and 
equate it to the things that the American people have learned in 170 
years of transacting the public business, this is a tremendous responsi- 
bility that this committee is being asked, so far as adopting this pro- 
vision. 

Colonel Benave. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding, I-might say that 
the points that the chairman has raised certainly must be very very 
seriously considered. 

The Department of Defense, in considering this recommendation of 
the Cordiner Committee, considered it at great length and in great 
detail. 

The difficulties that are inherent, of course, in any system which 
does involve determinations such as the chairman has enumerated, 
are many and obvious. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that admittedly you would have to walk 
before you could run. It would require experience and it would re- 
quire careful handling. 

There was no intention, of course, of, overnight, attempting to set 
into effect a vast mechanism of making a wholesale series of individual 
determinations. 

It was felt, however, that some means was needed in law to afford 
more flexibility and more authority, particularly in the hands of the 
commanders that you have mentioned, sir, so that they would have the 
authority to recognize competent service, the man who is really pro- 
ducing, as opposed to the man who does not accept perhaps his share 
of the responsibility or his share of the workload. 

Perhaps, the difficulties that you have outlined might overdo the 
benefit from such a provision. 

I do want to make clear, however, that the full intent of this section 
was not in any way to harm or to detract or to attempt to equate the 
military service to civilian life or to industry. 

It was intended solely to be a means by which competent service 
might be recognized and service less than that might be also noted 
and appropriate action taken. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, Colonel—— 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, may I interject just 

Mr. Kitpay. May I just make this one statement, first? I want to 
give my point of view on it. 

Mr. Reece. All right. 

Mr. Kirpay. I don’t mean to imply that there would be favoritism 
necessarily in proceeding to the next higher step. But knowing hu- 
man nature to the extent that I do, I know that there would be many, 
many people in the service who believed that it did. And that is just 
as important, if not more so, than whether or not it does exist. 
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Colonel Benape. I think that is very true, Mr. Chairman. It cer- 
tainly must be considered. 

Mr. Kiztpay. Now, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. The thing that I am most apprehensive about is the 
fact that sometimes a very eflicient and superior man or officer who 
is supervised by a less efficient man or officer might, by reason of his 
proficiency, by reason of his energy, irritate the man above him and 
get in an unpleasant relationship. 

That, based upon by limited observations and experience, is the 
thing that I am thinking we need to guard against. 

I am sure that we are all in sympathy with the objectives sought 
here, but we have to recognize the practicalities of the situation under 
which we are forced to work. 

Mr. Mixer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Miller 

Secretary Smiru. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Smith. 

Secretary Smira. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to put in one re- 
mark for what it is worth. 

The military departments, as you know, are made up also of large 
numbers of civilian employees, and we have had some experience with 
working with a similar provision. 

As I understand it, in the civil service a man is entitled to a step-in- 
grade increase at the end of 18 months, provided that an affirmative 
finding is not made by his supervisor or that his performance had 
been unsatisfactory. 

It is my understanding that that is what was contemplated by this 
section, to make it analogous to the way it is handled for civil service 
employees, so if no finding is made by the supervisor, then he auto- 
matically receives his step-in-grade increase, but if his supervisor 
takes an affirmative action to state that his service during that period 
has been unsatisfactory, then he does not receive the step-in-grade 
increase. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to observe on the statement 
that you made there and establishing a parallel between the procure- 
ment provisions. This, another subcommittee of this committee has 
spent long hours in investigating procurement policies, and where 
there has been deviation or where it has been necessary to deviate from 
the long-established policy of closed bids is where the military services 
have gotten themselves into trouble and into serious trouble, where 
they can be charged with at least bad judgment if not delinquencies. 
I just wanted to support the chairman with respect to that and let 
it lay for the view of those who look at this. 

Mr. Wuson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I want to support your position about 
the possibility of favoritism in this particular section. 

I want to also point out that you are running into a similar risk in 
my opinion in this proficiency determination, when you choose iadi- 
viduals within a given skill or a given rate as being proficient. Ux less 
you have a complex system of examinations to determine efficiency, und 
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so forth, you are going to run into the same problem that you pointed 
out in this particular section. 

I would suggest that we give consideration in the proficiency sec- 
tion to setting aside certain groups or skills as those that. would have 
overentitlement to proficiency pay, rather than individuals within 
those groups or skills. 

Mr. Kixpay. I think General Maddux pointed out the difficulty 
with that, in one of our hearings, referring back to the old fabric 
and dope specialist in the Air Force, who was probably the most im-) 
portant man in the crew in the case of the fabrie-covered airplane, 
where you had your problems until it was tied down by law, 

Mr. Wirson. Those specialists would have to be set by directive 
of the departments. And they could change as the technology 
changes. 

But the point I am getting at is that when you start picking out 
individuals within a certain skill or within a certain specialty, you 
are going to run into charges of favoritism. Joe will say, “I am just 
as good as John, and I am rated the same, and I am doimg the same 
kind of work, and yet he is getting more money than I am.” 

It seems to me that the elaborate system of examinations that would 
determine the skill before the man is put in that skill should also 
determine his proficiency pay. 

Mr. Kitpay. There is another thing that must be borne in mind: 

It is one of the basic reasons that public employment is different 
than private. Just as you now have the imposition of a percentage on 
the men in the four high enlisted grades imposed by the Bureau of 
the Budget, with a pay system which is not enforceable in the Court 
of Claims, where you face the availability of appropriations, if the 
amounts and line items submitted to the Appropriations Committee 
should be sufficient to contain only a certain number, finite number, 
in any particular military grade, then you are not going to be able to 
put in the next higher step the man who is thoroughly entitled to it 
and whose service has been found to be completely satisfactory, and 
with no finding of unsatisfactory service, in his grade. Should there 
be anything in the way of percentages by the Bureau of the Budget, 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense or because of the money 
appropriated by the Congress, then the man who is completely and 
usenaktr entitled to it may not get it. 

If you make a legal entitlement to it—the funds must be appropri- 
ated, and if the man doesn’t get it, he can go into the Court of Claims 
and sue the Government and get it. 

But if you have a limitation imposed by reason of the funds ap- 
propriated or a percentage or any type of arbitrary limitation on the 
number who can receive it, then he cannot be paid, and the man cannot 
collect in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. Wison. Let’s take the case of combat training. 

You have in the Marine Corps a drill instructor. If you picked out 
certain DI’s and paid them, and the ones who were perhaps less 
efficient didn’t get paid, you would have a morale problem within the 
teams, where the less-efficient DI’s are trying to train. 

It seems to me the Marine Corps could very well settle on the specific 
skills that they think are important to encourage certain men to 
aspire to, such as the DI or squadron leader or whatever they are in- 
terested in, and recognize the importance of that skill by giving every~ 
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one within that given skill some proficiency pay. Unless you do that, 
I think you are going to run into the same problem that you pointed 
out so well in this particular section. 

Mr. Kipay. On the face, this appears to be excellent. It is the 
ideal to which we ought to aspire. In the transaction of the public 
business, I don’t know how it can be done. 

Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to ask the colonel: 

In the event the man is in a certain grade and he has an unsatis- 
factory rating or marking, this provision says: 

He may not be advanced to a higher step within his grade until such a time 
as his service in his current step in his pay grade is determined under those 
regulations to be satisfactory. 

Now, we will assume that a man had an unsatisfactory mark in his 
grading, and he wanted to get it removed or he wanted to be con- 
sider for advancement, what would be the procedure? What steps 
would he take to get reconsideration of his particular unsatisfactory 

rading? What is the procedure there? He is in there now. No- 
Sods is going to front for him. Nobody wants any part of him. 
They don’t want to get involved with him. But he feels a very grave 
injustice has been done him by certain people who have given him 
an unsatisfactory grading. What steps does he take now to get 
reconsideration so he could advance? 

Colonel Benapr. Mr. Gavin, we had visualized in the first instance 
that before such a checkage could be put in against the man, that 
is, before the man would be prevented from going into the next pay 
step, that there would have been a review of that initial determina- 
tion by a higher authority to whom a man could appeal and present 
his side of the case. 

If it be assumed that the determination of the immediate super- 
visor that the member’s service had not been satisfactory and that he 
was not entitled to the pay of the next higher step, was affirmed by 
the next higher authority, then the determination necessarily would 
be required. ‘of how much of his service was unsatisfactory. 

For example, if the step in grade requires 2 years of service in 
that particular step, not necessarily does it follow that all 2 years 
of the man’s service has been unsatisfactory. He might have been 
completely competent for the first year, and it was only in the second 
year that, for one reason or other, his work dropped off in quality 
or he has not maintained his proficiency or he has in any other way 
set out in the regulation been determined to be unsatisfactory. It 
would require then the determination that it was 1 year out of the 
2 years that he served which was unsatisfactory. 

‘He would then be required to serve 1 more year in the same step. 
That year would compensate for the year of unsatisfactory service. 

Again, it would require an examination and a consideration of the 
quality of his service during that year. And if it were found to be 
satisfactory under the regulations, he would then be advanced to 
the next higher step. 

Secretary Francis. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kupay. Mr. Francis. 

Secretary Francis. Without in any way minimizing this problem, 
which is, of course, a very real one, still virtually all actions of 
promotion and assignment and all actions affecting the man’s career 
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today are done through the same system that we would generally 
use here. In other words, today I think generally they use the 
efficiency ratings, based primarily on the commanding officer’s recom- 
mendation on promotions. 

Now, in anything as large as the military, of course—I think gen- 
erally you would find the same feeling that you mentioned a minute 
ago among the people who did not get promoted; that some favor- 
itism had been used. 

Certainly this would give broader power, but it would basically 
extend the same selective methods that we use now in promotion or 
to pay. 

I do think when it is first introduced, it would be as Mr. Smith said, 
primarily on the system, that it would be given unless there was a 
specific finding of unsatisfactory s service. 

It may be “that the committee would feel that some protection 
should be given a man, and we will talk to you further about that after 
talking it over. 

But I don’t think it is at all inconsistent, really, with our promo- 
tion system that we are using today. 

Mr. Gavin. I heartily concur—my position is clear—with the state- 
ment of our very able chairman, that this is a very important section 
here, and there are many phases of it and also much of it that should 
be explored so no individual is left at the whim of some individual 
who he thinks may be unsatisfactory but may be satisfactory. I think 
it is far reaching. I quite agree with the chairman that it should 
be very, very carefully examined before it is included in this bill. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kritpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I think the shortcomings here are self- 
evident, but they are not new problems. They are problems that 
have been with the military services for many, many years. 

The human equation here has always been something that left much 
to be desired. But I don’t know any substitute for it, nor has one 
been devised. I think in the selection of enlisted men and even offi- 
cers down through the years, dependent upon where a fellow might 
be located and the type of individual for whom he served, would 
depend the type of grade that he would get. The same individual 
in a different position would make out much better. 

However, over a period of 30 years in time of service, these things 
usually work out fairly good. I just don’t know any substitute for 
it, that is all. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wixson. A possible clear definition of the term “unsatisfac- 
tory” might be one solution, to be spelled out legislatively here, what 
we meant by “satisfactorily.” 

Mr. Kitpay. I think we are all conscious of the problems that are 
involved here. Of course, the easy thing for the subcommittee, in 
view of all the publicity of the plan, would be to go ahead and take 
it. But our problem is to do exactly what is right on this provision 
and other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. Kivpay. Mr. Blandford. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Colonel, just for the sake of the record—and Mr, 
Wilson has indicated one of the problem areas here. The law is fairly 
clear now on Reserves, for example, who must have a year of satis- 
factory service in order to qualify for Reserve retirement. So the 
word “satisfactory” now has a definite meaning. Does the word 
“unsatisfactory”—is that the opposite of satisfactory service 

Colonel Benave. Certainly it is not the opposite of the term as it is 
employed in our Reserve functions, Mr. Blandford. It is not so in- 
tended. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is not your intention, therefore, that a Reserve 
officer who does not have a satisfactory year of service will be con- 
strued to have had an unsatisfactory year of service and therefore not 
be eligible for an in-grade increase ¢ 

Colonel Brnape. It is not, Mr. Blandford. The definition of the 
terms here are purely those of the dictionary. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I am worried about the antonym. 

Colonel Benape. I can appreciate that, Mr. Blandford, and I do 
believe the record should be clear on that point. But certainly the 
intent here is with regard to quality of job performance. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Kizpay. I think we are ready to proceed to the next section, 
Colonel Benade, unless you have something more. 

Colonel Ben ape. Continuing with subsection (e), line 18, on page 
10: 


For the purpose of this section, service in a pay grade is considered to begin 
on the date when the appointment or promotion to, or enlistment in, the grade 
concerned is effective for pay purposes. 

That is merely technical, Mr. Ch: airman, and is intended to fix with 
precision in the law the time when service would begin to be creditable 
in the pay grade concerned. 

Mr. Kiipay. Proceed with (b). 

Colonel Benape. The next section: 

By redesignating present section 203 (37 U. S. C. 234) as section 206 and 
amending subsection (b) thereof to read as follows. 

That is purely technical in its introduction, Mr. Chairman. 

This section, by way of general observation, before going into the 
specifics of it, pertains solely to medical, dental, and veterinary 
officers. 

Let me continue to read the section: 

In addition to any pay, allowances, or special or incentive pays to which they 
are otherwise entitled, commissioned officers as defined in subsections (a) and 


(c) of this section are entitled to special pay as follows: 
(1) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (a). 


I would state parenthetically there, these are the medical and dental 
receiving the special pay now provided in the special section 203 of 
the Career Compensation Act: 


(A) $100 a month for each month of active service in the case of commis- 
sioned officers in pay grades O-2, O-3, and O-4 who have not completed at least 
2 years of active duty in a category covered by subsection (a). 

(B) $200 a month for each month of active service in the case of commis- 
sioned officers in pay grades O-2, O-3, and O—-4, who have completed at least 2 
years of active duty in a category covered by subsection (a). 

(C) $150 a month for each month of active duty in the case of commissioned 
officers in pay grade O-5 
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(D) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of commissioned 
officers in pay grades O-6, O-7, and O-8. 

(2) Commissioned officers defined in subsection (c) : 

(A) $100 a month for each month of active duty in the case of commissioned 
officers in pay grades O-1, O-2, O-3, and O-4. 

(B) $50 a month for each month of active duty in the case of commissioned 
officers in pay grade O-5. 

However, a commissioned officer described in subsection (a) of this section is 
not entitled to the special pay provided by this section while he is serving as a 
medical or dental intern. The special pay authorized by this subsection may 
not be included in computing the amount of increase in pay authorized by any 
other provision of this act or in the computation of retired pay, severance pay, 
or readjustment payments, authorized under any provision of law. 

That concludes that section, Mr. Chairman. I would like to present 
to the committee the practical effect of it and start with a few general 
observations. 

Mr. Kitpay. Wouldn't it be well, first, Colonel Benade, to give us 
the existing figure in each instance ¢ 

Take the first one, $100a month. What is the existing ? 

Colonel Brnapr. Existing law, sir, provides that for medical and 
dental officers who have less than 2 years of service, the amount of 
special pay is $100 per month. For those who have completed 2 2 years 
of service but less than 6, the special pay is $150 per month. 

For those medical and dental officers who have completed 6 years 
of service but less than 10, the amount of special pay is $200 per 
month. 

For those medical and dental] officers who have completed more than 
10 years of service, present law provides special pay in the amount of 

$250 per month. 

The effect of this section, Mr. Chairman, is to make certain changes 
in those rates of special pay. 

I would invite the attention of the committee first to the fact that 
under existing law the rates of special pay are geared solely to the 
years of service completed by the officer concerned. It has no rela- 
tionship to grade. 

Under this section, a combination of years of service completed and 
grade will play a part in determining the rate of special pay to which 
these officers would be entitled. 

For those officers who have less than 2 years of service, the rate of 
pay proposed in this section, of special pay, is the same as in existing 
law. 

Mr. Kirpay. What was that, Colonel? I didn’t get that. 

Colonel Benapr. For those officers who have completed less than 2 
years of service, the rate of special pay provided by this section would 
be the same as existing law, $100 a per month. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. Go up to (B) now. What is that change? 

Colonel Benapr. This would increase by $50 the amount of special 
pay provided for medical and dental officers upon completion of 2 
years of service. 

Mr. Gavin. I thought you said they were getting $160 now. 

Colonel Brenapg. They are getting $150 under existing law, sir, if 
they have completed more than 2 but less than 6 years, 

Mr. Gavin. They are increased now $50 in (B). All right, give us 
(C), now. 

Colonel Benapvr. Under (C), it would be tied to pay grade regard- 
less of years of service. And so the effect on any individual in com- 
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parison to existing law is dependent upon the years of service he has 
completed. 

If he has completed 10 years or more of service, this special pay is 
$100 per month less than he is now entitled to receive. 

In the case of officers in pay grades O-6, O-7, and O-8, if they have 
completed more than 10 years of service today—and I think it is 
a correct observation to indicate parenthetically that all such officers 
have those years of service except those whose initial grades on ap- 
pointment were in such higher grades. Those officers today receive 
$250 per month in special pay. Under this section, that rate of special 
pay would be changed to $100 per month. 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Kitpay. $150 a month less? 

Mr. Gavin. No,in (D). You are on (D) now. 

Colonel Benape. I have just analyzed (D). 

Mr. Gavin. They are receiving now special pay of $250? 

Colonel Benapr. $250 per month, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. $250 per month ¢ 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And now they will receive, under this—— 

Colonel Brenape. They would receive $100 per month, rather than 
$250, for a difference of $150, less. 

Mr. Bates. You want to tell us why ? 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

I would like, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, to quote several 
paragraphs from this publication, “Highlights of a Modern Concept 
of Compensation for Personnel of the Uniformed Services.” 

It is a preliminary report of the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensation, dated March 1957. 

On page 80 of that report, the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensation set forth very briefly the 
reasons why they recommended this change in special pay: 





To aid both in the procurement and retention of medical and dental officers, 
the Medical and Dental Officers Career Incentive Act of 1956, increased doctors’ 
special pay from $100 to a maximum of $250 after 10 years of service. 

In converting the present scale of base pay for all officers to the step-in-grade 
System, previously discussed, the Committee had to consider the effect that 
its proposals would have upon medical and dental officers already receiving 
special incentive pay. 

A determination had to be made as to the method of relating doctors’ incentive 
pay to the new scales. 

It was decided that the adjustment of basic pay and modernizatin of the 
military compensation system was a problem of long standing which actually 
preceded the situation that doctors’ incentive pay was designed to correct. 

Accordingly, the Committee proposes to support medical incentive pay as a 
continuing means for attracting and retaining an adequate supply of medical 
and dental officers to meet service needs. 

In view of the magnitude of the proposed adjustment in basic pay, however, 
the Committee has realined special pay for medical and dental officers as shown 
on the opposite table to bring it into appropriate balance with the proposed 
new basic pay system. 

On page 81, then, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
there appears a chart which indicates the rates of special pay in rela- 
tion to the rates of basic pay proposed for the various gr ades, and I 
would ask permission to have it inserted into the record at this point. 

Mr. Kirpay. Without objection, it will be done. 
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Proposed special pay rates for medical and dental officers 
LESS THAN 2 YEARS AS A MEDICAL OR DENTAL OFFICER 











Base entry Maximum 
Grade rate Special pay Total pay, highest 
step 
Major pik o 3 bbb S aie «all =" ae 530 100 | ee eee 
Captain : eae pal ies 420 100 520 532 
cot Pomtetwie sick 48. eh 335 | 100 435 1445 

















ON COMPLETION OF 2 YEARS AS A MEDICAL OR DENTAL OFFICER 








Major cee ; 530 200 730 830 
Captain : y 420 200 620 700 
Ist lieutenant--._- p66 beh Sh 3 355 200 555 575 








Major general___- jakuieumsuagelaedieoauad r $1, 500 $100 OE ORE cecebeuctnunce 
Brigadier general._.............__.- : ae 1, 250 100 ei oe ecets 
Colonel. - ---- Ue ee Be Pe BI ike 950 100 1, 050 $1, 165 
Lieutenant colonel...__-----_-------- —- 710 150 | 





1 Ist lieutenant automatically promoted to captain at end of 1st year of active duty. 


Special pay for veterinarians 
Grade Monthly 


RANE: | INOS, «hc iors s.cisalse te ances Se ace pei as Mini meng gbaetaiciar ee widen Paemiaedee $50 
Mebe Loans ei he ce Ci A OS 100 
OUI ida si een tein ene ese ah Sa oe ee ee 100 
Re Ti icininctcickcietirecinstnincccseinin se natainaadattett bwdbiteatmee lade! 100 
pO ee ee ae oe ee OS OTS ee ee eset rele 2 100 


Colonel Benapr. You will note that in all cases the minimum dif- 
ference in pay between that of a line officer and the medical and dental 
officer which is being proposed here continues to be a minimum of 
$100 per month. 

That is true in the lower grades and it would also continue to be 
true in the higher grades. 

This was the amount originally proposed and the amount that was 
in effect prior to the changes in 1956, under Public Law 479. 

It was the view of the ‘Committee that the change in the presently 
proposed rates of basic pay in the grades of lieutenant colonel, colonel, 
and general officer particularly were such that the new rate of spe- 
cial pay in those grades should be $100. 

Now, in total that continues and would give the medical and dental 
officers more total pay than they are now receiving in every case with- 
out exception. 

It does, however, reduce in some grades the differential which now 
exists between the pay of the line oflicer of comparable grade and the 
pay of the medical and dental officer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Colonel, is it not correct that the Incentive Act 
for doctors is beginning to show very positive results ? 

Colonel Brenapr. It is, Mr. Blandford. 

I have a few percentages here which might indicate very quickly 
the trend that has taken place since the enactment of Public Law 479. 
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Immediately preceding the passage of that act, in fiscal year 1954, 
the percentegn of resignations of the Regular Corps as a ercentage 
of the average monthly strength of the Medical Corps of the serv- 
ices was as follows: 

In the Army the resignation rate in 1954, fiscal year, was 15 per- 
cent ; in the Navy, 15.1 percent; the Air Force, 7.5 percent. 

In fiscal year 1955, the resignation rate for the Army was 118 
percent; for the Navy, 8.1 percent; for the Air Force, 6 percent. 

For fiscal year 1956, and particularly following the enactment of 
Public Law 479, the resignation rates dropped in the Army to 3.4 
percent; in the ‘Navy, to 1.8 percent; and in the Air Force, to 2.9 
percent. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, would you agree with these figures, that on 
December 31, 1955, we had 3,340 Regular medical officers on active 
duty, career officers, and on December t 31, 1957, we had 4,070? 

Does that sound —— correct ¢ 

Colonel Benape. Yes, it does, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Indicating that as a result of the enactment of this 
Incentive Act for doctors, we are making progress in establishing a 
career corps in the Medical Corps of the Army and Navy and medical 
officers, designated as such, in the Air Force ? 

Colonel Brnave. That is certainly correct, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, when this proposal was considered by the 
committee, I don’t believe they had the advantage at that time of 
knowing the rates of pay that are now proposed for Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration doctors. Is that correct? 

Colonel Brenape. That is true. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that, again, we face a more or less realistic situ- 
ation, that times have changed since last year, when the committee 
studied this doctor situation ¢ 

(Colonel Benade nods.) 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now we find that they propose in the Veterans’ 
Administration to raise their chiefs from $13,000 to $14,700 a year, 
and that they propose to increase their specialists up to $16,000 a year, 
and their senior medical officers will go, that is specialists, go from 
$13,000 to $14,400. 

In other words, very substantial increases, in an attempt to attract 
doctors in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Colonel Benapg. That is true. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, doesn’t it appear quite possible that all of 
the efforts of this subcommittee to attract doctors may be for naught, 
if we adopt this proposal, which changes the rules for these people, 
by reducing the special pay that they receive, when they have at- 
tained the experience that the Department of Defense pleaded with 
this subcommittee to do something about 2 years ago, because the 
thing they wanted was experienced physicians. Now you are going 
to pay your experienced physician considerably less than he gets to- 
day, and under some of the samples that I tried to work out, with the 
6 percent and phase-in proposition, which I must admit is a rather 
complicated undertaking, I find that you have many cases of doctors 
who will either lose money or upon being promoted will gain nothing 
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additional, and in many cases will be on a saved pay up to and in- 
cluding promotion to the grade of colonel. 

Colonel Benape. Mr. Blandford, when we get to section 3 there 
would be developed for the committee, of course, the effects of the 
phase-in, and certainly there will be developed in detail the impact on 
medical and dental officers. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am not going into the impact. 

Colonel Brenape. I appreciate that, Mr. Blandford. I merely 
wanted to mention that. I wanted to explain why I have not yet at 
this point explained the effect on ssditad and dental officers. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think if you tried to explain it, you would need 
a chart. 

Colonel Benape. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I have it here, and I am not sure I understand it. 

Colonel Benape. Certainly the situation has changed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I ask Mr. Francis this question ? 

Secretary Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Would the Department of Defense be opposed to 
continuing the present doctors’ incentive act in the manner in 
which it is now written ? 

Secretary Francis. It is my understanding that when these rates 
were set—well, going back to the original intention of the act, as I 
understood it, it was to create a differential pay that would bring 
the total military pay for doctors in line with the pay they got in the 
other branches of the Government, primarily, but also in line gen- 
erally with what a doctor could make elsewhere. 

As you said, it has had a very helpful effect on the military. It 
has been extremely valuable. And we would hate to do anything that 
would upset that. 

When these proposed rates were set, they were adjusted downward 
in some grades, the special pay, because the basic pay was going up. 
And at the time this was done, I believe I am correct that the medical 
societies agreed with it, at that time. 

Now, it is true that if the veterans or if the Civil Service is going 
to raise their rates, it would certainly cause us to take another look. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The AMA is now opposed to changing the present 
act. I think the ADA is opposed to changing the present act. And 
do I assume, therefore, that you would not have any great objection 
if we left the Career Incentive Act for doctors as it now is? 

Secretary Francis. Of course, that law expires next year, anyway. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. It will have to be reconsidered 
next year. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Blandford, may I interrupt you? 

That ADA, I assume, is the American Dental Association ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right. [Laughter. } 

Mr. Héperr. I didn’t want the record to reflect it was another or- 
ganization, to which I am very much opposed. 

Mr. Kripay. At this point I have requested Dr. William J. Ken- 
nard, of the American Medical Association, to submit some informa- 
tion for me in the record, and we will include it at this point in the 
record. 








(The information follows :) 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1958. 

Memorandum 

To: Congressman Paul J. Kilday, 

Mr. John R. Blandford. 

From: William J. Kennard, M.D. 

Subject: Data on the effects of Public Law 84-497 as related to new pay bills. 

1. Effect of Public Law 497 on resignations and retentions of career medical 
officers in the medical services. 

The military services have presented a minimum requirement for adequate 
stability and experience level for two-thirds of the total number of active-duty 
officers in the career or regular officer status. The Armed Forces lost by resig- 
nation over 800 career medical officers in the 2 fiscal years preceding the passage 
of the Medical and Dental Officer Career Incentive Act. At the end of Decem- 
ber 1955, the regular Medical Corps of the Department of Defense was 33 percent 
of the total number of officers on active duty. In the 1% years the bill has 
been in effect, the percentage of regular career officers has increased to 37 
percent. If this is related to the total strength of regulars in 1955, it is 40 
percent. The following table illustrates this change: 


Dee. 31, 1955 | Dec. 31, 1957 


— 


Regular Army 1, 355 1, 555 
Regular Navy - 1, 140 | 1, 409 
Regular Air Force | 855 | 1, 110 

Total, Regular : To 3, 340 | 4, 074 
Reserve total ‘ . . wee 4 pea 6, 544 | 6, 799 

Department of Defense total. -—_- ' Fe 9, 884 | 10, 873 
Percent of regular officers ; : 33 37 


| 


This shows a total gain of 734 regular officers. Many of these gains, ap- 
proximately 500, have been due to attracting young officers for training in spaces 
that could not be filled or were not available in 1955. The remainder of the gain, 
approximately 230, is due to a reduction in the previous trend of resignations in 
the older and more experienced officers. There is a very large number of ex- 
perienced and fully qualified specialist physicians in the Armed Forces who 
become eligible for voluntary retirement in the next 2 to 5 years. 

Another recent tabulation of the regular Medical Corps strength is furnished 
to show the change in trend: 


Regular Medical Corps strength 


Resignations, 
June 30, 1957 | Jan. 31, 1958 Net gain (June 30, 1957- 
| | Jan. 31, 1958 


Army 1, 434 1, 560 126 | 29 
Navy 1, 382 1, 520 138 10 
Air Force ; 1, 029 | 1, 111 82 29 
DOD_. 3, 845 | 4,191 346 68 


Again it is understood that the figure of 346, which was the net gain in the 7- 
month period, can be accounted for, to a considerable extent, by the increased 
utilization of training spaces which can be filled only by a regular commissioned 
officer. 

2. The present Cordiner compromise reduction in doctors’ special pay is as- 
sumed to be based on 1 of the following 2 factors: 

(a) The assumption that the present total pay, including special doctor pay, 
achieved the income levels required to meet civilian competition, whereas it 
really represented an approach to meeting the competition of civilian income 
and salary scales and certain other advantages of other physicians employed by 
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the Federal Government, i. e., civil service and Veterans’ Administration. How- 
ever, adequate salary scales for true competition with civilian physicians and, 
to some extent, in the Federal Government, were not possible without consider- 
ably exceeding the present maximum $250 monthly special pay. 

(b) And, or a desire, by the Cordiner Committee to reduce this $250 maximum 
differential special pay. However, some $200 a month in special pay is required 
for about 20 years to equalize educational costs and delayed earning loss of 
medical officers as compared with other college graduate officers entering imme- 
diately on active duty after graduation. 

3. Under the proposed phase-in plan, many physicians (O-4 and O-=-5) will 
receive no raise on promotion and some will receive $50 to $120 a month less 
pay in a higher grade (O-—5 and O-6) than the medical officer promoted prior to 
the effective date of the act. 

4. One of the purposes for enactment of Public Law 497 was to make incomes 
of military physicians more competitive with civilian physicians in private prac- 
tice and with salaried positions available to physicans in the Federal Govern- 
ment. What changes have occurred? 

(a) Civilian physician incomes (private practice) : In presenting the career- 
incentive bill, average incomes of civilian physicians in 1955 were estimated to 
be $16,500 annually. Latest figures (reported in VA bill, H. R. 6719) indicate 
average incomes of $18,000 annually in 1957, an increase of $1,500. 

(b) Civil-service physicians : 


| 
| In 1958, 





Grade In 1955 | proposed 

| legislation 
| Se eer ee minh es . $8, 645 $9, 290 
78-13..... stub are . ; css 10, 065 11, 000 
GS-14. : ‘ jdanehsbadsadeuensel eee 11, 395 12, 500 
DPN 6 im edb cdém cee sedan arn bacn- eng sekaenpoundaereprepe< daeunion 12, 690 13, 800 


These 1958 civil-service pay raises would provide annual increases of $645 
in GS-12; $935 in GS-13; $1,105 in GS-14; and $1,110 in GS-15. 

Civil-service physicians are paid at the top step of the grade and are pro- 
moted much faster than military physicians. 

Civilian physicians could qualify for GS-14 grade in a minimum of 4 years 
after medical school or 5 years for GS-15 with an estimated average of 6-7 
years total professional experience for GS-14 or 8-10 years for GS-15. Fur- 
ther, it is understood that many of these physicians may augment their salaries 
with private practice. 

Military O-5 grades at present require 11-12 years active duty minimum and 
O-6 grade about 15-18 years or more of active-duty professional experience— 
some 4 to 8 years longer than civil service in O-5 (or GS-14 grade) and 7 to 14 
years longer for O-6 (or GS-15 grade). 

(c) Veterans’ Administration physicians in 1955 were receiving: 





Grade amp ialist Specialist 
a epee ee ad is elk ad espe deenhanseto onpit a $11, 610-$12, 685 $13, 760 
Senior : 10, 320— 11, 395 $12, 900— 13, 760 
Intermediate - - 8, 990— 10, 065 11, 238- 12, 581 
Full. Tes 7,570- 8 645 9, 463— 10, 806 


H. R. 6719 (1958) proposes to increase these figures as follows: 














Grade Nonspecialist | Specialist 
Baas SASL eibbb da itdaeunns se hom ‘ ‘ | $13, 000-$14, 700 $15, 275-$16, 000 
Senior nae ee " 11, 105- 12, 255 13, 048— 14, 400 
Intermediate - ‘ ‘ 9, 675- 10, 825 | 11, 368- 12,719 
ee lpn teres — 8,150- 9, 300 9, 576- 10, 928 











Thus, the proposed increases in pay would range up to $2,240 annually, with 
the greatest increases going to the more experienced specialists. 

Here again physicians can qualify for upper grades with a minimum of 4 to7 
years of required training or experience (internship and 3 years of residency or 
internship and 6 years of practice) plus board certification for specialists rating 
and teaching or other experience for top grades. These minimum or average 
professional experience requirements are generally several years less than that 
required in the military for relatively equivalent grades. 

(In 1955 some 45 percent of VA physicians made over $12,000 annually with 
another 24 percent in the $10,200 to $12,000 bracket.) With 1958 proposed 
changes, some 40 percent of VA physicians (approximately 1,800 out of 4,500) 
would be in the $13,000 to $16,000 bracket and over two-thirds (approximately 
3,000 out of 4,500) in the $11,000 or over bracket. 

5. Another objective of the doctor special pay, as enacted in Public Law 497, 
has been to create an educational cost and earnings loss equalization pay. Un- 
der the Career Compensation Act of 1955, the college graduate line officer would 
earn $25,000 in the years during which the future medical officer completes 
medical school and internship at an additional cost of about $10,000 for medical 
education. Thus the medical officer’s total income deficit is at least $35,000. 
Other items of earning loss (variable longevity and promotion factors) could be 
added to enlarge this deficit. To this objective of Public Law 497, to equalize 
for the educational costs and earning losses, it was intended to provide a career 
incentive pay factor; especially to retain the highly specialized, experienced, and 
older medical officers. To retain these objectives under the various proposals for 
pay changes (including Cordiner), the provisions of Public Law 497 must be 
retained. 

6. With the reduction of special pay for the most experienced medical officers 
below that of the less experienced medical officers and below the present level 
required for educational equalization, at a time when the military physician 
could earn some $2,000 to $4,000 more annually by transferring to the Veterans’ 
Administration, or considerably more by seeking early retirement, the adverse 
effect on retention of experienced military physicians can be readily recognized. 

This reduction in special pay thus will tend to encourage the most competent 
physician to leave the service or will fail to attract him and so will be in direct 
conflict with the basic purpose of the proposed Cordiner change in the military 
pay system which seeks to attract and retain the highly intelligent, proficient, 
highly trained or highly educated individuals, particularly in scarce or critical 
skills or categories. The latter certainly is analogous with military medicine 
and retention of the physicians needed to fill the requirements. 


Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Colonel, does the medical situation at the moment prove 
to be the most difficult problem you have, and especially if you didn’t 
have these partciular provisions, or do you also have a great problem 
with engineers and lawyers and draftsmen ? 

Colonel Benape. There are certainly other specialized fields within 
the military services, Mr. Bates, where there are also shortages. How- 
ever, for reasons previously developed before this committee, the situ- 
ation in the case of the medical and dental officers is a unique one. 
We depend on those officers for the health of the Armed Forces, and 
to a great extent for the health of our dependents. They are a unique 
group and must be considered as such. 

Mr. Bares. Every position you have is unique and important. You 
get down to the question of shortages. 

Now do you have a shortage of engineers? Do you have a problem 
of getting the engineers and retaining them today ? 

Colonel Benape. To give you the precise detail, Mr. Bates, I would 
prefer to defer to the service representatives to answer that particular 
question, if I may. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to know, also, whether the same prevails 
as far as lawyers are concerned; and, if that is not true, then why are 
we sending young lawyers through law school ? 
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Mr. Barrimo. What was the last part of your question ? 

Mr. Bares. I wondered why we are sending young lawyers or young 
officers through law school today, and paid for by the Armed Forces, 
if that is not also an acute problem. 

Mr. Barrio. I believe, Mr. Bates, that this subcommittee has gone 
on record to prevent the military services from sending young law} yers 
to law school. 

Mr. Bares. Well, we were sending them to law school. 

Mr. Kiipay. We had better get that straightened out. That hap- 
pened on the floor of the House. 

I think the gentleman from Tennessee, who was formerly here, Mr. 
Sutton, offered the amendment on the floor of the House, as to detail- 
ing certain officers to law school. 

Mr. Bares. My point is still valid. If the services would like to do 
that and they ask for the money to accomplish that, then it indicates 
that you have a problem. Otherwise, I presume they wouldn’t ask 
for the money. And you are still paying young men’s w ays through 
engineering school. At most of the tec hnical schools in the country, 
you have men in uniform there tod: Ly, and you have had. 

Colonel Brnapr. That is true, sir. The services have extensive 
programs for postgraduate training of officers. 

Mr. Bares. How acute a problem is it? Is it different than the 
medical ? 

Colonel Benapr. Mr. Bates, if I may, I would prefer that the serv- 
ices answer that question. 

The question is whether or not there are any shortages in other 
fields as well as medical and dental, which are a problem for the 
services ¢ 

Secretary Francis. Why don’t you let me answer that? 

Of course we do have shortages in other fields. That is one of the 
main reasons—that is the reason, of course, that the Cordiner Com- 
mittee was originally appointed, to study the problem. 

The partic salar ly acute problems at that time were the young officers 
really, in all fields and the skilled enlisted men. Those were the two 
acute problems that were cited in the original terms of reference to the 
Cordiner Committee. And in their study of those problems, their basic 
conclusion was that the trouble was deep seated and was primarily 
‘aused by the lack of proper pay incentives in the existing pay strue- 
ture. 

It is our general feeling that most of the special areas would be best 
resolved by improving the pay structure along the lines that we have 
been talking about in our proposal. 

Mr. Bares. All I am trying to find out is this: 

In the absence of incentive pay for doctors, would that problem be 
more acute than it is for engineers and lawyers and others? 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Is it today? It was, certainly, when the bill was origi- 
nally passed. Isthat so today ? 

Secretary Francis. I think we are in reasonably good shape on the 
doctors today. 

Mr. Barres. How about throughout the Nation now? Has that 


situation improved? Our primary problem, as I understood it before, 


was not. so much the shortage of doctors in many communities but 
the distribution of doctors, 
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Colonel Benape. That is very true, Mr. Bates. 

As Mr. Blandford has also brought out, at the time the Congress 
enacted Public Law 479, at that time the figures presented to this 
committee indicated that the average net income of physicians in 
civilian life was approximately $16,500 per year. The same source 
data from which that figure was derived now indicate that the average 
income of physicians is approximately $18,000 per year. And as 
Mr. Blandford has stated, the other agencies of the Government are 
now requesting increases in pay for their professional personnel, both 
the civil service and the Veterans’ Administration. 

That is the basis for my agreement with Mr. Blandford that the 
situation has changed, and the record so shows, since 1956. 

Mr. Bates. You said the average is $18,000. 

Colonel Benabe. $18,000 per year. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. I will have to tell a few doctors that, because they 
write me that their average is $10,000. 

Colonel BENADE. They often say, Mr. Bates, that the trouble with 
averages is they don’t fit anyone. 

Mr. Bares. I received a lot of letters from people who are engi- 
neers and lawyers in the service and they feel that their postgraduate 
studies was at great expense, and sometimes to the taxpayer, under 
the GI bill of rights, but nevertheless they feel that they are entitled 
to consideration as much as the doctors. 

And you don’t believe that the shortage problem justifies that ? 

Colonel BeNaApr. No, Mr. Bates. 

I would like to point out that the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensation considered this problem 
also. It was one of the problems referred to them, that is whether 
or not there should be differential pay for officer skills. 

The committee considered that the doctors, dentists, and veteri- 
narians represented an exception. In the opinion of the committee, 
however, the officer corps did not desire differential pay in the officer 
corps. The basic skill of officers is leadership. They are officers first 
and specialists second. 

If you got into it, then practically everyone who had any graduate 
training would feel he should be compensated in some part, “for that 
graduate training, and it would pose many problems. ‘There are offi- 
cers in the service who range from the master’s degree to the doctor 
of philosophy. We have specialists in many fields. Many of them 
have obtained very expensive training, some at their own expense, and 
some at the expense of the Government. 

But they are officers first and leadership is the skill that is being 
sought—it is that skill which is the foremost consideration, and that 
of the specialist second. But I would certainly agree, Mr. Bates, 
that there are many individuals in those skills who do not feel that 
way. 

Mr. Bares. I had presumed, in reading the message of the Presi- 
dent on scholarships, in asking that many scholarships be given 
throughout the country for engineers and scientists, that perhaps there 
might also be a problem in that area, and I presume he and his staff 
also made a study of that problem. 

Secretary Francis. Yes, sir; we did. That isa little different prob- 
lem, a broader problem. I think the whole executive department does 
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agree that in our present competition with Russia one of our great 
troubles, or our great problem areas is the probable shortage of scien- 
tists in the future in comparison with what we believe the Russians 
are doing. 

There is no doubt that a great expansion of emphasis on the sciences 
and mathematics as well as on languages in our overall curricula is 
needed. 

The military would like to encourage that because that would im- 
prove the quality of our available pool. Industry, I believe, by and 
large is for it. The whole country really should get behind it. 
Whether the scholarship program is the answer or not, I think there 
is no doubt that we do have to encourage an expansion of education 
in all of the scientific fields. 

Mr. Bares. Your point is that that condition is not present today. 
There is no shortage today. 

Secretary Francis. I believe it is generally considered that we are 
still equal or ahead of the Russians. “The big concern is that they are 
accelerating their education in those areas more than we are. I heard 
Dr. Teller say substantially that, He is very concerned that in 10 
years Russia will be ahead of us. I might add—I am not sure I made 
a specific answer to Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You haven't, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Francis. Your question was, Would we object to leaving 
the law as it is on the special pay for medical and dental officers / 
[ think our position is this: We would really prefer it this way, but, 
particularly in view of the fact that there are probably pay raises 
elsewhere and it might create a little turbulence in a very sensitive 
area, we would not oppose, that is, the Defense Department would not 
oppose, leaving it as it is. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kitpay. And especially in view of the fact that we have to take 
another look at it next year. 

Secretary Francis. It comes up again; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppieston. I was interested in finding out, Were the Sur- 
geons General and the Chief of BuMed consulted in connection with 
this particular section relating to doctors and dentists, as to. whether 
this law ought to be amended or not ? 

Colonel Brenapr. Mr. Huddleston, I can’t say, of my personal knowl- 
edge, what their personal views are. I know this section of the bill 
was concurred in by the military departments. With respect to indi- 
vidual views, Mr. Huddleston, I do not know. 

Mr. Kirpay. Well, we will proceed to the next section, Colonel— 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Secretary, I am interested to know exactly what 
inspired the change of the pay scale in this area. Here we have the 
testimony—as | understand it, when the pay se ale was the aver age, 
which you say fits nobody, was eee and now, as I understand it, 
the average pay has gone 

(Mr. Bl: andford aside. ) 

Mr. Héserr. The net income, on the civil side. And yet you come 
in with a proposition to change the ground rules at this time, and 
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reduce, instead of advance, the pay. Now, what causes that kind of 
thinking? Where does it come from ¢ 

Colonel Benape. Mr. Hébert, I would like to emphasize again that 
this does not reduce their total p: ay. Inno case will any medical or 
dental officer receive less than he is now receiving. 

The adjustments in the rates of special pay by the Committee were 
on the basis that there were significant increases being made in the 
basic pay of the officers in pay grades O-5 and higher. That is why 
the Committee has tied the reduction in oS anil special pay to those 
pay grades, rather than years of service. At present, for example, 
Mr. Hébert, the maximum basic pay of a medical officer, colonel, 
with over 30 years of service is $811.20. 

To that is added the $250 in special pay. Today then the pay 
of that officer is $1,061.20. Now, under the rates of pay being pro- 
posed in this bill, ‘the basic pay is $1,065 per month and $100 in 
special pay, for a total of $1,165 a month. 

Mr. Hénerr. Of course—I mean the thing that has me confused a 
bit is that here is probably the one area in the whole pay system 
where you are getting satisfactory results under existing conditions 
and under existing ground rules. I think the Secretary testified 
that the doctor and dental situation is in good shape now. And 
yet you come in and change the rules, right in the middle of the 
game. I don’t think it makes for a good morale builder. It creates 
an uncertainty of the future. I just wanted the record to show 
that concern, that is all. 

Mr. Wixson. It looks like sort of an automatic plucking system for 
doctors. 

Mr. Héperr. It does, and they are getting along fine under the 
present rules. Why change them? Why disturb a winning team ! 

Secretary Francis. We already said we wouldn’t oppose it if it is 
the judgment of the Committee that it ought to be mi as it is, I 
would just like to add, though, that we don’t feel, or didn’t feel, 
we were particularly changing the rule. The iad, ‘of the differ- 
ential pay was set originally as the amount that would make this 
gross pay equal a certaia figure. Because the base pay of the O-5’s 
and above was increased rather substantially in this bill, the differ- 
ential pay was reduced, but the total amount is still more under the 
bill than it is under existing law, leaving out the phase in provisions 
and saved pay. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What you really attempted to do was to narrow 
the gap. 

Secretary Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Buanpvrorp. Because of the increase for colonels, in particular. 
But would I be correct, Mr. Secretary, in saying that, basically, if 
there is any objection in the departments to the present pay of physi- 
cians and dentists, it is not the question of the pay they receive but the 
question of the rank ? 

Secretary Francis. The main question would be the rank more 
than 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, the only objection that I seem to 
sense is not to the amount of pay that doctors in the medical services 
receive, but to the rank structure. In other words, one colonel draw- 
mig vaneentially more than another colonel. 
ecretary Francis. Yes. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. And yet I think it is true that almost all of the 
medical departments are now encouraging all of their medical officers 
to be called doctor and not called by “their rank; isn’t that basically 
correct ? 

Secretary Francis. I understand that that is right. 

Mr. Wuson. Mr, Chairman, are we going to be given comparative 
figures of present and proposed pay, including—— 

“Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; you will get that toward the end. Mr. Wil- 
son. Right now, with the way the bill is written, with the 6 percent 
and a phase-in, if I showed you the comparisons they wouldn’t make 
any sense. Itisa very complex situation. 

Mr. Kitpay. Let’s go to the next section, Colonel. 

Colonel Benapg. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make clear that the 
same discussion with respect to changes in special pay pertains also to 
dental officers. Continuing, then, on page 12, line 20: 

(C) By redesignating present section 204 (37 U. S. C. 235) as “section 207” 

and amending the tables in subsection (b) thereof to read as follows: 
There then follows a table of incentive pay for hazardous duty per- 
formed, and I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that that simply be put into 
the record, as it appears in the bill on page 13. 

Mr. Kitpay. That will be done. 

(The table is as follows :) 


Incentive pay for hazardous duty performed under sec. 207 (a) (1) and (2) 


| Increased incentive pay | Increased incentive pay 
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Mr. Kitpay. I want to ask: Is it correct, Colonel, that all this does 
is to provide a hazard pay bracket for the two new grades, 9 and 10, 
and to make it identical with that now drawn by O-8? In other words, 
the hazard pay for the lieutenant generals, and generals, will be that 
which is now drawn by major g generals. 

Colonel Benavr. That is correct ! 

Mr. Kixpay. Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman, earlier in this hearing I suggested I 
would like to offer an amendment for combat infantry pay, and ask 
the Department of the Army to give us a further report on that. 

I am prepared to offer it on this section, but I understand the way 
this is operating we don’t do that at this time; is that correct? 

Mr. Kitpay. No; we have not reached the stage of writing the bill 
asyet. Thisis only the section analysis. ‘There will be another oppor- 
tunity to do that. 
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Mr. Bennett. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Goto the next section, Colonel. 

Colonel Benapr. On line 3, (D) : 

By striking out the words “section 204” in present section 205 (c) (37 U. 8.¢ 
236 (c)) and inserting the words “section 207” in place thereof. 

That is a purely technical amendment, Mr. Chairman, simply a con- 
forming amendment. 

Mr. Kinpay. Goto the next one. 

Colonel Benave (reading) : 

(E) By redesignating present section 205 (37 U. 8S. C. 236) as “section 208,” 

Purely technical. 

(F) By amending present section 206 (37 U. 8S. C. 237) to read as follows: 

“Special Pay—Sea and Foreign Duty. 

“Sec. 209. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, enlisted 
members of the uniformed services who are entitled to basic pay are entitled to 
additional pay at the following monthly rates, while on sea duty or while on duty 
in any place beyond the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska” 

There then follows a table setting forth the monthly rates of pay, and 
I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that it be inserted into the record as it 
appears. 


ay grade: Monthly rate | ay grade—Continued Monthly rate 
Rieke hee heen enteeings --- $22.50} ge ese SEE BEES ES. $13. 00 
a rare cGccpieae meee eR sateen adits ears cic netians 9. 00 
SES REP See yt REE ee 22. 50 Sore Aiea ola Ra 8. 00 
ita ce i 20. 00 | OT cee 
I cen ee 16. 00 


Mr. Dessorom. “All this does is adds E-8 and E- 

Colonel Benape. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. The same as E-7. 

Colonel Benape. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wuson. Mr. Chairman, at this point in the record, we get 
comparable sea and foreign duty pay for civil service employees? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, there is a differential in certain areas of 25 
percent, I believe, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Mirier. There are changes all over. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. I don’t think 

Mr. Wuson. I have gotten considerable mail in the last little while, 
even such areas as Hawaii where two people side by side are getting 
quite a differential between armed service pay and civil service pay. 
I would like to know a little more about it, how the civil service pay 
is determined. 

Mr. Kirpay. Let me suggest this, that at this point we include in 
the record what can be worked out along that line. It is likely to be 
just general laws authorizing supplemental pay in those services. 

Colonel Benape. We will try to compile that and insert that in the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 





COMPENSATION FOR UNITED STATES CITIZEN EMPLOYEES OVERSEAS 
I. TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Employees receive the statutory rates of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and in addition they receive certain differential or allowances as fol- 
lows: A cost-of-living allowance to equate costs in the overseas posts with those 
in the District of Columbia. A post differential to compensate employees for 
excessively adverse or unhealthful living conditions. Individually or together, 
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these allowances and differentials may not exceed 25 percent of basic compensa- 
tion. Examples: Alaska, 25 percent, cost-of-living allowance; Hawaii, 20 per- 
cent, cost-of-living allowance; Puerto Rico, 17%, cost-of-living allowance; Guam, 
25 percent, post differential. 

Wage board employees.—Receive prevailing rates as determined by locality 
wage surveys if it is practicable to survey in the area. Rates in Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico are fixed on this basis. Rates for Guam are fixed on basis of 
average of rates in 24 major labor market recruiting areas inside the United 
States plus 25 percent. 

II. FOREIGN AREAS 


Classification Act employees.—Post differential may be paid to compensate 
employees for excessively adverse and unhealthful living conditions. This 
actually is paid in very few areas. They receive certain allowances which col- 
lectively constitute cost-of-living allowances. These include (1) quarters allow- 
ance, this allowance is paid to all employees in foreign areas and constitutes 
the one added inducement which is offered in all cases; (2) post allowance, 
which compensates employees for the difference in cost of living exclusive of 
quarters in the overseas post and the District of Columbia. 

Separation allowance.—Compensates employees for the additional expense of 
maintaining his family elsewhere than at his post of assignment when he is not 
permitted to take his family to post of assignment. This is used very sparingly 
within Defense and has been authorized in only a few extreme cases in Ice- 
land, Greenland, and Labrador. 

Wage Board employees.—Rates are based on an average in 24 major labor 
market recruiting areas inside the United States. These rates are increased by 
the equivalent of the post differential and post allowance paid to Classification 
Act employees. In addition these employees receive the quarters allowance 
authorized for all United States citizen personnel overseas. 


Mr. Bianprorp. We have special station allowances and special per 
diem allowances in foreign areas, that vary—lI think they can go from 
$24 a day in certain very high cost areas and as low as $1.25 in other 
areas. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is very involved. 

We will proceed to the next section. 

Colonel Benapr. Mr. Chairman, all of the remaining sections and 
language on page 14, beginning with 5 and down to the bottom of 
the page, are purely technical and conforming amendments. 

On page 15, line 1: 

(3) Title III is amended as follows: 

(A) Section 302 (f) (37 U. S. C. 242 (f)) is amended by striking out the table 
therein and inserting the following new table in place thereof : 

The only changes in that table—it reenacts existing law, Mr. Chair- 
man, but it adds the new pay grades O-10 and O-9 and equates them 
with the amounts presently payable to the O-8. It also adds the new 
enlisted pay grades of E—9 and E-8 and equates them with the allow- 
ances presently payable to the grade E-7. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed to the next section, Colonel. 
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Pay grade With | Without Pay grade | With Without 
\dependents dependents || | dependents /dependents 


ee 


| EES --| $171.00 | $136. 80 $85. 50 | 





| | | nO 
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1 Service authorized to be credited unde r sec, 1405, title 10 U. S, Code. 
? Considered at all times as without dependents under subsec. (a)of this section. 


Colonel Benape. On line 5, section 302 (h) : 


(B) Section 302 (h) (37 U. S. C. 252 (h)) is amended by striking out the 
words “E-6 and E-7” and inserting the words “E-6, E-7, E-8, and E-9” in place 
thereof. 

Again, it is pursely technical, Mr. Chairman, grades, and equates the 
E- 8 and E~-9 to the E-7. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed to the next section. 

Colonel Benapr. The next section is also purely technical and con- 
forming. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairm: in, on the next section, may I ask Mr 
Robert Johnston of the Public Health Service to-come up and sit 
around the table here for a moment / 

Mr. Jounsron. Mr. Chairman, I am Robert Johnston, Office of 
the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of “He: alth, E duc ation, and Welfare. 

With your permission, sir, I would like to discuss this next pro- 
vision along with section, I think it is, 15, of the bill—14 of the bill, 
sir, because the two are really so closely allied that to disc uss one 
without the other would be rather meaningless. 

Mr. Huppieston. What page is that ? 

Mr. Jounston. That is on the last page of the bill, Mr. Huddleston. 

Yes, page 34, lines 11 and 12. 

In the closing days of the Congress in 1956 

Mr. Kinpay. I wish, Mr. Johnston, you would tell us what this 
sentence means 

Mr. Jonnston. Okay, sir. I will read it. 

(D) Section 304 (c) (37 U. S. C. 254 (c)) is amended by striking out the 
word “or” before the words “as Commandant of the Coast Guard” and by in- 
serting the word “or” before the words “as the Commandant of the Coast 


Guard” and by inserting the words “ , or as the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service,” before the words “in lieu of.” 





Now, what that would do: That would allow the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service the personal allowance of $4,000 
that is now authorized for the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, Chief of Naval Operations, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, and Commandant of the Coast Guard, and mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

We are offering this for a reason, sir, which if T could have a few 
minutes of the committee’s time I would like to explain. This 1956, 
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in the closing days of the Congress, when the Executive Pay Act was 
before the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, that 
bill having already passed the House, that committee inserted a pro- 
vision in that bill which provided special pay under that bill for the 
Surgeon General, the Deputy Surgeon General, and the three major 
Bureau Chiefs of the Public Health Service. 

At the time there was some very small consultation with the then 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, Dr. Sheeley. He ad- 
vised against this insertion because of the complications that this 
would create, in view of the fact that the pay system of the Public 
Health Service commissioned corps is that of the military systems 
or the Career Compensation Act. 

But in the last rush, that provision was contained in the bill and 
was enacted as such. 

Now, under this provision the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service is paid $20,000 plus the pay and allowances to which 
he would be authorized under the Career Compensation Act. 

The Deputy Surgeon General is authorized $19,000 in addition to 
the pay and allowances under the Career Incentive Act. And the 3 
Bureau Chiefs, $17,000. 

Mr. Kitpay. You don’t mean in addition to the pay and allow- 
ances ? 

Mr. Jounston. No, I mean in addition to basic allowances for quar- 
ters and subsistence. 

Mr. Kinpay. Basic allowance. 

Mr. Jounston. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Mr. Jounston. Now, we recognize that this was not, despite the 
good intent of the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice—we recognized that this does cause a confusion. The Public 
Health Service and the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is entirely in accord with the principal that all officers should be 
paid in accord with the Career Compensation Act now or as here- 
after amended. For that reason, as indicated in section 15 of the bill, 
it is proposed that that provision in the Executive Pay Act be re- 
pealed. 

However, in repealing that provision, for getting the phase-in pe- 
riod, the Surgeon General will receive $2,600, less than he is now re- 
ceiving under the Executive Pay Act. 

We think that the Suregon General is worth the money that he 
is receiving under the Executive Pay Act. His responsibility we be- 
lieve calls for that type of compensation. Therefore, in order to 
equalize the loss that he would incur, the $2,600 a year loss which he 
would incur under this bill when fully implemented, we have sug- 
gested that as a Chief of Service he be entitled to the personal money 
allowance of $4,000 which would be authorized under the subsection 
D there, the provision I just read on page 16. 

Mr. Kirpay. He does not now get any allowance above 

Mr. Jounstron. His rank, sir, is a major general, equivalent of 
major general. 

Mr. Kitpay. Prior to the Executive Pay Act he drew the pay and 
allowances of a major general. 

Mr. Jounston. He drew only the pay and allowances of a major 
general, yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kitpay. And under your amendment he would draw the pay 
and allowances of a m: vjor general, plus a $4,000 a year money allow- 
ance. 

Mr. Jounston. Plus the $4,000 personal money allowance. 

Mr. Kirpay. What is the significance—you only strike out the word 
“or” before “Coast Guard” in order to include—— 

Mr. Jounston. It now reads “or the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard.” You would strike that out and put “or the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service.” 

Mr. Branprorp. Mr. Chairman, if we retain the present pay of $250 
a month for doctors, that will then put the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service in the position of drawing under H. R. 9979 
a little more than the Chief of Staff of the armed services, I mean 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Jounston. You are entirely right, Mr. Blandford. Of course, 
you must realize that the amendment th: at we propose for inclusion in 
this bill was based on the reduced special pay rates that are in the bill. 

Now, the Department and the Public Health Service would be most 
agreeeable to working out some kind of an arrangement on this if the 
special pay rates that are now in existence are to be retained under the 
bill. 

I do believe that the $4,000 a year plus the total of $3,000 special pay 
to which the Surgeon General would be entitled if the present special 
pay rates were to be retained might be somewhat excessive. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, I think we understand your position, Mr. John- 
ston. Weappreciate it. We will takea look at it. We could equate 
it to some figure, the $2,200 or whatever the cost-—— 

Mr. JoHnston. Yes, sir, that would be most agreeable. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will proceed to the next section. 

Colonel Benape. Continuing, Mr. Chairman, on page 16, lines ». 

Line 6 through 15 are merely technical changes. 

However, beginning on line 16, section 2 of the bill, the tables in 
section 1 (c) of the act of May 19, 1952, chapter 310, are amended to 
read as follows: 

In the table that follows the only change from the table as it appears 
in existing law, is to add the new enlisted pay grades E-9 and E-8, 
and it would provide for those new grades the same allowances as are 
now provided for E-7 


| dependents | pendents 








| 
Pay grade | Not over 2 | Over 2 de- 
| 
| 
io 


ON i eke cb - ii ‘ oo pias Sebi Sbundy $77.10 $96. 90 
SN sccm Litas tilts a ; ‘ ; “ 77.10 | 96. 90 
E-7....- na : 77.10 96. 90 
ia b i : s 77.10 96. 90 
OF il AE : : ; : 77.10 | 96. 90 
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Mr. Kitpay. Proceed to the next sentence. 

Colonel Benape. Section 3 of the bill, beginning on page 17, Mr. 
Chairman, covers the phase-in that. has been mentioned. I would like 
to start by making a few general observations on that section, which 
may aid the committee in its interpretation and in going through it, 


Mr. Chairman. 
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As has been brought out in previous testimony, the phase-in was 
not a part of the recommendations of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Professional and Technical Compensation. This same sec- 
tion includes the proposed 6-percent increase in basic pay. ‘The pro- 
posed 6-percent increase was not a part of the recommendations of the 
committee. 

This section, Mr. Chairman, has been subject to a great deal of mis- 
interpretation. It has aroused perhaps more emotion than it has logic 
in its interpretation. I would state first as a general proposition that 
it is the intent of this section to provide for all members in the mili- 
tary service who have more than 2 years of service on the effective date 
of the act a minimum of 6-percent increase in basic pay. 

For a member whose present basic pay when increased by 6 percent 
is less than the applicable new rate of basic pay, the member would 
be entitled in leu of that 6-percent increase to the applic able rate 
of basic pay set out in the new sections 201, 202, and 203 of the Career 
Compensation Act, as amended by this act. 

For enlisted members, there is no phase-in. An enlisted member 
with more than 2 years of service on the effective date of this act 
would be entitled on the effective date, to either the 6-percent increase 
in his basic pay or the applicable new rate of pay, whichever is 
greater. 

For any enlisted man with more than 2 years service, if the basic 
pay that he is receiving when increased by 6 percent. is greater than 
the amount of basic pay otherwise prov ided by the bill, he would con- 
tinue to receive his old rate of pay, increased by 6 percent, and would 
be saved in that amount thereafter until one of several contingencies 
occurred and which are set. out in detail in the bill. 

Very briefly, he would be saved in that pay until he was either ad- 
vanced in pay grade or had accrued sufficient time in grade, so that 
the new rate of pay for which he would be eligible would be higher 
than the rate he is receiving. 

Or if he were to be reduced in pay grade, the saved-pay provision 
would no longer apply to him. We will go into that in more detail, 
Mr. Chairman, when we come to the appropriate section of the bill. 

Thus, the phase-in that is proposed applies only to warrant officers, 
and to officers. 

The phase-in is a vehicle for moving from the present rates of pay 
that officers are receiving to the new higher rates of pay proposed in 
the bill. 

For the grades of W-1 through O-5, the maximum amount by 
which pay would be increased during the first year following the 
effective date of this bill would be $50. 

Mr. Kitpay. Per month. 

Colonel Benapre. Per month. For the great majority of officers in 
grades W-1 through O-4, Mr. Chairman, our figures indicate that 
the $50 amount will bring them up to the new rates of pay that are 
being proposed. 

For those who would still be receiving less than the proposed rates 
of pay, the full rate, in the second year following the effective date of 
this bill, their pay would be increased another $50 per month. 

If that still did not do it, then in the third year of the phase-in 
they would be increased by an additional $50 per month. 








On the Ist day of the 4th year following the effective date, or, 
in other words, beginning w ith ‘the 1st day of the 37th month, if there 
is any difference still remaining between the then pay of the individ- 
ual and the full rate of pay proposed in this bill, the difference is 
payable and the individual will be fully phased. 

For O-6, colonels and captains, the rate of the phase-in would be $75 
a month. 

The procedure that would be followed would be the same that I 
have just gone through for the lower ranking officers. For officers 
in pay grade O-7, the rate of the phase-in is $100 per month. It is 
also $100 per month for the O-8 and the O-9. For the O-10, the 
phase-in amount is $200 per month. 

That is for the first year. In the second year an officer in pay 
grade O-10, would be increased an additional $100 per month, and if 
that did not bring the officer up to the new rate of pay the third year 
would also be an increase of $100 per month. 

That is the general concept, Mr. Chairman, which underlies this 
section. 

Mr. Bares. Is this an increase of not more than these increments 
in each year ? 

Colonel Benape. In each, yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Bates. Not more than that ? 

Colonel Brenape. Not more than. 

Mr. Bares. You are not going to get $50 a month unless your pay 
is that or more? 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Mr. Bates. That would be a maximum. 

Colonel Brenape. That is the maximum, Mr. Bates. I would like 
to make clear that as we develop the analysis of this section, it will 
show that in the case of an individual, for example, whose rate of 
pay that he is now receiving might be $43.80 less than the full amount 
to which he would be entitled under this bill, in such a case, of course, 
the amount of his phase-in in the first year is $43.80 per month, not 
$50, and he is fully phased. 

Mr. Buaprorp. Colonel, can I summarize by saying that under this 
provision an individual either gets a 6-percent increase or the new 
pay scales provided under the proposed legislation, but in the case 
of officers not to exceed stated amounts for the next 3 years? 

Colonel Benapet. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think—we have a very important bill on the floor 
and we begin voting as soon as we convene today. So we are going 
to have to adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. / 

(At 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 
a. m., of the following day, Friday, March 7, 1958.) 


House or REepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscomMitTTte No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, March?, 1958. 
The subcommittee convened at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding 
Mr. Kiipay. The committee will be in order. 
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We will continue with our analysis of H. R. 9979. 

At this point in the record I have received a letter from Mr. Hetph 
Cordiner, with which he has sent me a copy of a letter which he 
has written to Mr. Porter Hardy, at his request that it be made a 
pert of the record. At this point, we will include in the record both 
etters. 

(The letters are as follows :) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., 
March 8, 1958. 
Hon. Pact J. Kivpay, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Drar ConGRESSMAN KILpAyY: Enclosed is a copy of my letter of today to 
Congressman Hardy, in which I have attempted to explain more fully the 
Defense Advisory Committee’s proposals as related to proficiency pay and pro- 
motion to higher rank. 

In the belief that a more complete explanation of the proficiency pay 
concept would be helpful to the members of your committee, I am sending copies 
to each member. 

So that my additional comments on this subject can be related to the context 
of my testimony before your committee I would appreciate very much if the 
information contained in the attached letter were made a part of the record of 
your hearings. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify and for your courtesy 
and interest in the Defense Advisory Committee recommendations. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) RatpH CorDINER. 


Marcu 3, 1958. 
Hon. PorTeR Harpy, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN Harpy: During my testimony before the House Armed 
Services Subcommittee on February 19, you raised an excellent and provocative 
question concerning the relationship between proficiency pay and promotion to 
higher rank. Because of the limited time that was then available, this subject 
was perhaps not sufficiently explored to make clear the recommendations of the 
Defense Advisory Committee with regard to the proficiency pay concept. 

I believe I explained in my formal remarks that the committee’s recommenda- 
tions for a modern military pay system were designed to pay individuals for 
the value of the services performed. Everyone seems to agree with this principle 
but the Defense Advisory Committee has found it difficult to obtain understand- 
ing as to how the principle can best be carried out among military personnel. 

For enlisted personnel, among other proposals, the Committee recommended 
a step-in-grade pay system and a proficiency-pay system. The step-in-grade 
system provides for pay based primarily on achievement—i. e., attainment of 
rank—and for limited recognition for experience in grade. The proficiency pay 
system is designed to recognize the individual’s demonstrated outstanding per- 
formance, in any skill, so that he can be advanced in pay grade without the need 
for a corresponding advance in military rank. Military rank is related to the 
command structure. If you try to reward an individual technician solely by 
promotion in military rank, you confuse the command structure and create the 
situation of “all chiefs and no Indians,” which must be avoided. Therefore, 
proficiency pay enables the services to reward exceptionally skilled enlisted men 
without forcing them to take on supervisory responsibilities or overloading the 
command structure. 

Thus, proficiency pay is not a substitute for, and must not be confused with, 
the normal promotion which is associated with full military qualification in a 
higher grade. It is designed to give the services an additional management tool 
to more effectively relate pay to personal contribution and to meet competition 
for critical skills. 

The above compensation principles are applicable to the proposals made for 
officer compensation. However, because the officer pay scale is applicable to 
individuals doing “commanding and managing work” rather than specialized 
technical work, the procedures recommended differ from those for enlisted per- 
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sonnel. In addition to other proposals, the Committee recommended a step-in- 
grade pay system similar to that for enlisted personnel. A proficiency pay 
system, as such, was not specifically proposed in order to achieve the proficiency 
pay concept among officers, it was recommended that outstanding performance 
be recognized by advancing an individual both in military rank and in pay grade 
without regard to length of service. 

The reason for making this distinction between the pay recommendations for 
enlisted and officer personnel is that the services require many varying kinds of 
work, particularly in the enlisted ranks. The proficiency-pay system, therefore, 
was designed to make it possible to effectively recognize the contributions of 
such specialists—for example, electronics technicians, missile men, and radar 
specialists, or whatever skill is considered critical by the service concerned. On 
the other hand, the officer categories, in general, include broad-gauge, non- 
specialized positions of the managerial type, for which rank and pay grade can 
be directly correlated; in these cases, simultaneous advances in both military 
rank and pay grade are the best methods of encouraging and rewarding high 
quality performance among officers. 

In addition to the need for a modern pay system, I believe I made clear in 
my testimony that it is essential that the Department of Defense take concerted 
adminisrative action to exploit the full potential which will be provided by the 
adoption of the committee recommendations. Renewed efforts should be made 
to identify, screen out, and remove the less capable individuals from the officer 
ranks. The services should use the new compensation structure to foster the 
highest standards of competence, integrity, and responsibility, particularly in 
the officer and noncommissioned officer corps. This must include clear-cut lines 
of authority and responsibility for manpower controls and the concurrent dele- 
gation at the lowest level where action can be effectively taken. 

I hope that this further explanation will clarify my previous testimony on 
this point, and help the Representatives to arrive at sound conclusions with 
respect to the military compensation problem. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH J. CORDINER, 


Mr. Kirpay. I want to include in the record at this point a letter 
that I have received from a service wife. 
(The letter follows :) 


Hon. Pav J. Kimpay, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Ki_tpay: You may be surprised that, as the wife of a Regular 
Navy commander, I ask you to work against the Cordiner proposals. We Navy 
Wives are under pressure to deluge our Congressmen with pro-pay-bill letters, 
since our husbands are forbidden to communicate with their Representatives on 
legislation. However, mutual discussion of these proposals with my friends con- 
vinces us that, though the Cordiner intent is good, its effect would be disastrous, 
Most are afraid to say this, since such attitudes are unpopular with our seniors. 
I feel that, since I have been part of the Navy for over 20 years, I must, never- 
theless, bring up several points not discussed in the service press. 

Most of us would enjoy a pay raise—who wouldn’t?—but not under the threat 
that we will quit for civilian gravy if we don’t get it. That just isn’t so; the 
great majority of the senior officers I know will stay on, for reasons of patriot- 
ism or earned security, regardless of the pay. We all knew, when we chose a 
service life, that we wouldn’t get rich. We are embarrassed by wails of the 
public relations boys that senior officers’ pay is inadequate for a full life. We 
know well that many, many Americans in equally important positions are living 
dignified lives on far less than we in the senior ranks draw now. And these 
(1 cite college professors, clergymen, judges, many senior civil servants) do 
not have the quarters, car and chauffeur, houseboys, and other personal preroga- 
tives furnished many in the more senior ranks outside of Washington. In addi- 
tion, the Nation would not want the type of military leader who would let 
money determine his future. 

Our junior officers really need higher pay to live graciously, but I know of 
none whose choice of a career would be influenced by the Cordiner raises. They 
are unimpressed by the very large raises in the top ranks; instead they real- 
istically cite statistics to show the slim percentage of ensigns who can, by law, 
make admiral. 
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More important than pay in their career choice is their desire for assurance 
that their future will depend upon their own efforts, ability, and service. At 
present they see a naval future in which they are unprotected against arbitrary 
assignments, star-chamber selection boards, nepotism, and the possibility of 
the services reneging on their enlistment promises in midcareer. So, naturally, 
they choose careers in industry which can less afford the luxury of these archaic 
personnel practices. The Cordiner proposals, unfortunately, appear to inten- 
sify. rather than correct, these evils. 

We are especially concerned with the proposed removal of legal safeguards 
for normal career advancement. The naval officers I know feel that the Navy 
has long had adequate administrative remedies against inferior officers, com- 
mencing with a 7-year probation period, and complete review of fitness at every 
promotion. Any good officer is a better officer if he has the prescribed minimum 
years of seasoning in each rank. Breaking this wise control established by 
the Congress with the possibility of accelerated promotions and pay at the 
whim of seniors or by action of secret selection boards, will create chaos in pro- 
motions, in which the publicity hound or sycophant, those whom the enlisted 
man, in his vivid offcolor slang, calls the brown-noser, will be promoted at the 
expense of the officer of independent character who does not always “yes” his 
superiors. 

In Mr. Cordiner’s factories, production and sales controls generated from 
normal daily competition quickly show when a company official is not producing. 
A sycophant Navy will not be apparent to the American people until it fails in 
battle—too late. 

A strong tendency in this direction is shown by the recent RIF’s of the Re- 
serve and mustang officers. Many of the most valuable and qualified in war 
have had to leave while political or protected officers, far less useful were 
retained. 

Much insecurity is generated by any failure of the services to honor their 
contracts, promises the men call shipping-over music. Attempts to retroactively 
void unpalatable commitments by legislation are disastrous to morale. 

One such is the current attempt to break the long understanding on retirement 
pay as a percentage of active-duty pay. Another, even more flagrant, is the 
so-called hump legislation now being sponsored by the services as a part of the 
pay bill. As a specific example, the Navy asked its best officers to accept 
regular commissions after World War II. Many declined, since simple arith- 
metic showed that the hump problem would come up in 10 or 15 years. To 
retain them, the Navy promised, and pointed to a congressional law which 
guaranteed, these carefully selected war-tested officers certain minimum years 
of service according to rank, as a protection against political discharge without 
reason in midcareer. Instead of attempting to solve the problem on an honor- 
able and mutually agreeable basis. the services are now asking the Congress to 
welsh on their contract, change the law, and discharge officers whose record of 
service has been completely satisfactory, but who have, for reasons unknown, 
and not disclosed even to the officer concerned, been passed over, 

The real reasons may be no more than a personality clash with a senior, or a 
senior’s wife; perhaps due to a remonstrance against some illegal act of that 
senior. Yet the officer can be passed over by a secret board, without explanation 
or recourse, labeled “inferior” or a “nonproductive” product of “the Methuselah 
system,” and, if the services get their request, summarily discharged. 

Though we feel that Congress will not permit this, the damage is done. Our 
young officers watch these matters, lose confidence in the assurances the Navy 
now makes them, and takes the best way—out. Money cannot correct this. 

Worse than we need a pay raise, we need a modern personnel system with 
selection, assignment, and promotion policies which will insure every qualified 
American a fair and equal chance to serve. The increasing political complexity 
and cutthroat competition for power in the services makes definite laws estab- 
lishing such a system vital. Any weakening of the present laws which have the 
effect of giving greater latitude to personalities and limiting control of the 
service structure by the American people through the Congress, will inevitably 
result in the services becoming the private political poaching ground of a small 
hereditary class. 

The Cordinier proposals and the hump and related legislation are a move in 
this direction, sugarcoated with a pay raise. 

We ask your help. 

Very truly yours, 








Mr. Kixpay. I believe, Mr. Bartimo, you would like to make a short 
statement for the record? 

Mr. Bartimo. Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

As you know, we have had testimony over the past several days 
with respect to proficiency pay. 

On reflecting on this testimony and out of an abundance of caution, 
we would like, with your permission, to make a statement to the effect 
that the present law, the Career Compensation Act of 1949, clearly 
reflects that the Secretary of Defense has the authority to issue a di- 
rective, as he has done, putting into effect proficiency pay. 

I believe that at the outset of these hearings you stated clearly that 
we had such authority, but because of all the testimony we wanted to 
reiterate that and make it clear in the record that such legal authority 
now rests in the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Kizpay. I agree, Mr. Bartimo, that that authority does pres- 
ently exist within the Military Establishment. And I believe, as you 

say, the directive was issued—last week ? 

Mr. Barrio. Yes, sir, I believe it was last week that it was issued. 

Mr. Kirpay. Last week, under the authority which has always 
existed in the Military Establishment, to assign enlisted personnel to 
the pay grades established by law, regardless of the military grade 
which might be possessed by the indiv idual assigned. 

Mr. Bartimo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirpay. I don’t know of anyone who has ever questioned the 
fact that that power does exist. 

I do appreciate the fact, also, that there has been great confusion 
and a common understanding apparently in the c ountry that the pas- 
sage of this bill or some legislation 3 is necessary to grant that power, 
notwithstanding the fact that it has always clearly existed. 

Mr. Bartimo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, Colonel Benade, where were we? 

Colonel Benapr. Mr. Chairman, we stopped yesterday at the end 
of page 16 and the table appearing at the top of page 17. 

We are now ready to begin w ith line 10, page 17. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed. 

Colonel Benape (reading) : 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding section 203 (a) and (b) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, and except as provided in sub- 
section (d), an enlisted member of a uniformed service in pay grades E-1 
through E-7 who was a member of a uniformed service on the effective date of 
this Act, and who is entitled to basic pay, or to compensation based thereon, 
is entitled, during the three-year period beginning with the effective date of this 
Act, to have it computed at the higher of the following rates: 

(1) The rate in effect under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the day 
before the effective date of this Act, applied to the member as if it were cur- 
rently in effect and increased, for a member with more than two cumulative 
years of service, by 6 per centum. 

(2) The rate prescribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 
by this Act. 

I would like to stop there, if I may, Mr. Chairman, and speak to 
that section which pertains solely to enlisted members. 

It is intended to provide that an enlisted man will receive a mini- 
mum of a 6-percent increase over the rate of pay he was receiving on 
the day before the effective date of this act or the rates of pay pre- 
scribed in this act if that rate is higher than his old rate plus 6 percent. 

Mr. Kmpay. That is the enlisted man with 2 years’ service / 
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Colonel Benape. The enlisted man with more than 2 years’ service, 
si. 

Continuing on line 18—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Before you finish that, Colonel—— 

Colonel Brnape. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think there ought to be an explanation in the 
record as to what the language “during the 3-year period beginning 
with the effective date of this Act” means. 

Is that intended as words of limitation? For example, does an 
individual get a 6-percent increase that will last only for 3 years in 
event he should not be promoted ? 

Colonel Benapr. No, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Supposing an individual is serving in the grade of 
E-5 and does not get promoted say to E-6 and should have a long 
period of service ? 

Colonel Benapr. It is not so intended, Mr. Blandford. 

On page 19, section 3 (d)', we have a savings clause, which covers 
the saved pay of both enlisted men and officers, and which we will 
come to in detail on page 19. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, could we strike out of this section the words— 


during the three-year period beginning with the effective date of this Act. 


Colonel] Brenape. I believe that the words could be omitted, Mr. 
Blandford. 

Mr. Huppieston. What words are those, Russ / 

Mr. BuanprorbD. On lines 7 and 8— 
during the three-year period beginning with the effective date of this Act. 

It infers—or I am afraid it implies that this will only be a 6 percent 
increase that will terminate 3 years from now. 

Mr. Dickerson. We set it up in this form so that at the end of 3 
years subsections (a) and (b) would drop out of the picture, and 
subsection (d) would carry on. Subsection (d) picks up where sub- 
sections (a) and (b) leave off. In other words, subsections (a) and 
(b) were viewed as temporary, operating only during the phase-in. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think that is a drafting detail that we can take care 
of when we reach the writing stage. 

Mr. Dickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead, Colonel Benade. 

Colonel BenaDr. Continuing on line 18: 

(b) Notwithstanding sections 201 and 202 of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended by this Act, and except as provided in subsection (d), an offi- 
cer of a uniformed service who is entitled to basic pay, or to compensation based 
thereon, is entitled, during the three-year period beginning with the effective 
date of this Act, to have it computed at the rate in effect on the day before the 
effective date of this Act, applied to him as if it were currently in effect. If he 
was a member of a uniformed service on the effective date of this Act and was 
entitled on that date to be credited with more than two cumulative years of 
service, that rate is increased by 6 percentum. If, with respect to any officer 
covered by this subsection, that rate— 
meaning parenthetically, I would say meaning the rate in effect the 
day before, as increased by the 6-percent—continuing— 
is lower than the applicable rate prescribed by section 201 (a) and (c) or 202 


of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, the lower rate 
(excluding such an increase, if any) is increased in accordance with the following 
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table, except that the total rate may not be more than the applicable rate pre. 
scribed by that Act as so amended. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, that here be inserted at this point the table 
which appears following line 19 on page 18. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The table follows :) 


Pay grade Ist year 2d year |’ $4 year 
O-10___. $200 $300 $400 
O0-9 oe 100 200 | 300 
O-8 5 100 200 | 300 
0-7. 100 200 | 300 
0-6 75 150 | 225 
O-5 through W-1 50 100 | 150 


Colonel Benape. It is the intent of the section that I have just read, 
Mr. Chairman, that in the case of warrant officers and officers, those 
with more than 2 years of service, will receive a minimum increase of 
6 percent in their basic pay. 

After that determination has been made, if the rate of pay, after 
being increased by 6 percent, is less than the rates prescribed—the 
Cordiner rates for ‘simplicity sake—the 6 percent would be disregarded 
and the officer would be phased toward the new rates of pay, with the 
limitation that in the first year the monthly amount which he would 
receive over the rate of pay he was receiving on the day before 
the effective date of this act would be the amount shown in the first 
column of the phase-in table ; that is, the first year. 

During the second year following the effective date, if the officer has 
still not reached the rate of pay prescribed, his monthly pay would be 
increased by the amount shown in the second-year column. 

The same would hold true for the third year. If at the end of the 
second year, the officer’s then rate of pay is less than the amount he 
is entitled to receive, he would receive the added amount shown in the 
third year. 

At the end of the third year, or the beginning of the 37th month, 
in other words, any difference remaining between the then rate of 
pay of the officer and the rate prescribed by the new section 201 of the 
Career Compensation Act as amended by this act—I believe that is 
the officer section—yes, by section 201, would be payable to the officer 
and the phase-in would be completed at that point. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think you can go to the next section, Colonel. 

Colonel Benape. On page 19, line 1 

A member's cumulative years of service for the computation of basic pay 
under this section (including entitlement to the 6-percent increase) are limited 
to those years with which he was entitled to be credited on the day before the 
effective date of this act. 

That is a very significant section, Mr. Chairman, and I would like 
to speak to it for a moment. 

The new rates of pay are based on the step-in-grade system. Cumu- 
lative years of service would no longer be the determining factor in 
determining the rate of pay to which a member would be entitled. 
Therefore, this section is there for two reasons: 

First, it establishes the base point for the computation of the pay 
of the member thereafter. In the case of the officer, it means that it 
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is that rate of pay that he was receiving based on his cumulative years 
of service for pay purposes on the day before the effective date. 

From that point, the phase-in table becomes applicable. 

It is also essential in that during the phase-in, for officers who are 
promoted to the next higher grade, it becomes the base point for 
determining what his new rate of pay would be in the higher grade. 
It starts from a determination of the rate of pay that an officer in the 
grade to which he has been advanced would have been entitled to on 
the day before the effective date of this act. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you understand that ? 

Mr. Kitpay. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That I don’t understand at all, Colonel. 

Let me see if I follow you. 

You are saying, in effect, that an officer who is promoted, or a man 
who is promoted from, say, an E-6 to a second lieutenant—— 

Colonel Benapr. May I interrupt at that point, Mr. Blandford ? 

It would not affect the enlisted personnel because there is no phase- 
in for enlisted personnel. I would like to give an example, if I may. 

We will assume on the effective date we have an officer in the grade 
of colonel who has 22 years of service on that date. 

Mr. Bianprorp. His pay is frozen at $748.80 a month. 

Colonel Benapr. All right. 

In the first year of the phase-in, that officer would have been in- 
creased $75 per month. His pay, then, during the first year of the 
phase-in is $823.80. 

In the second year of the phase-in, that officer receives an addi- 
tional $75. 

The officer’s pay is now $898.80. 

Now, let’s stop at that point and pick up a lieutenant colonel. 

We will now assume the case of a lieutenant colonel who, on the 
effective date of the act, also had 22 years of service. 

Mr. BLanprorp. $639 

Colonel Benape. $639. 

In the first year of the phase-in, that officer received a $50 increase 
in pay. His pay is $689 during the first year. 

Now, during the second year, if that officer is promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel 

Mr. BLanprorp. No; colonel. 

Colonel Benape. To colonel, it becomes necessary to determine what 
his rate of pay would be, because we are still in the phase-in period. 

The proper procedure and what the intended effect of this is, is 
that you would look to the pay of a colonel with 22 years of service, 
rather than 23 or 24, notwithstanding the additional time that has 
passed. And they would sée that the pay of a colonel with the same 
cumulative years of service, on the day before the effective date, was 
$748.80. And there would be added to that amount the phase-in 
amounts that are payable to the colonel’s rate. 

Mr. Miner. $200. 

Colone Benapve. Which would be at that rate $150, sir. The colonel 
has since received 2 increments of $75. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point. Is it the first year’s phase-in or 
the second phase-in? In other words, he does not have to pass through 
the first-year phase-in, then ? 








Colonel Benapr. We assume he was promoted during the second 
year of the phase-in, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that the phase-in, the 3-year phase-in, is not 
intended to cover individuals; it is intended to cover all panes. So 
the phase-in, first year, second year and third year, will apply, no 
matter when the promotion takes place; in other words, an individual 
can be promoted to colonel in the third year of the phase-in and then 
draw the full amount of the amount allowed for a colonel, but with 
the years of service frozen as of June 30, 1958, upon which to base 
the determination as to which you are going to attach the maximum 
amount of the phase-in to the basic pay ¢ 

Colonel Benaps. That is right. In that way you are treating them 
both alike. If you did it any other way, you would be giving the lieu- 
tenant colonel more money upon promotion during the phase-in than 
you have given to the colonel. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes; because otherwise you would allow him to 
continue his cumulative years of service. 

Colonel Brenapg. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see what you are getting at. 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. May I 

Mr. Kitpay. Were the disbursing officers consulted in connection 
with this? 

Colonel Benape. I think the explanation, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, 
of this section makes it sound more technical than it really is. Actu- 
ally this section is not going to be difficult to apply. This is one of 
the least troublesome sections in section 3. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I try to see if I understand what 
would happen ? 

Colonel Brenapeg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. If you had a colonel and a lieutenant colonel and you 
started off, assuming that they both had the same period of service 
at the time of the effective date of the act 

Colonel Benapeg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, then, your lieutenant colonel is promoted in the 
third—second or third year, which ever one it is 

Colonel Brenape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand, then, that the effect of this section 
would be that at the time of his promotion to colonel, having the same 
total years of service as that colonel we are talking about, they would 
be drawing the same pay ¢ 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. I think you may proceed, Colonel. 

Mr. Mitier. Well—all right, we will proceed. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Mr. Murr. No, no. I just haven’t—the mathematics has gone so 
fast that I doubt that anyone here could re-do the problem. 

Fortunately, we have Russ to fall back on. He will have to come 
up and show us what it is about. 

Colonel Benape. I would be very glad to go through it again, sir. 
It is an important section. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think it is in the record. 

Mr. Miter. We will proceed, then. 
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Mr. Kirpay. I don’t follow the arithmetic, but I think I have it. 

Mr. Miuurr. I have the vague of it, and I think I can follow it. 

As far as the record is concerned, we don’t see the record until it 
is printed. We will have to fall back on you, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, what I would like to say is this, at this point, 
because I think you must keep this in mind: 

Increments in pay stop on June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Miter. Phat is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, that has this interesting situation: 

An individual, say, who would complete 16 years of service on July 
2, 1958, will not draw the pay 

Mr. Muer. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Of an officer with 16 years of service. He will 
always be frozen to the pay of 14 years of service. 

This is a freeze effective for the rest of his time insofar as the incre- 
ments are concerned under the present pay system. 

Mr. Miuurr. On those officers that are coming 

Mr. Bianprorp. And it is true for enlisted personnel. 

Now, that is one of the things about this bill that is different from 
what we did in 1955. In 1955 we applied pay increase to everybody 
who completed 2or more years of service, bat it made no difference 
when they completed that 2 years of service. 

Under this proposal here, we freeze the increase, effective for those 
who have completed 2 years of service on July 1. The man who com- 
pletes 2 years of service on July 2, doesn’t even get the 6 percent in- 
crease. 

Is that correct ? 

Colonel Benapg. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. To just pursue one step further the comparison that 
I made a moment ago, of the lieutenant colonel and the colonel 

Colonel Brnapr. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. The lieutenant colonel would at the date of his promo- 
tion begin to receive exactly the same pay as the colonel who had 
been serving in the grade for these 3 years. 

Colonel Benapg. I would like to make that point perhaps more 
clear than I did, Mr. Chairman. 

In each case, of course, it is necessary at the time that this phase-in 
would begin to look at how much time in grade the officers have. In 
other words, we have colonels who on the effective date of this act 
would have already completed more than 4 years in grade. 

Now, the rate of pay proposed by this bill for a colonel with more 
than 4 years in grade is $1,065 per month. So that in the case of 
that officer, the paymaster will look at his present rate of pay, which 
in this case we said was $748.80. They see that he has already spent 
4 years in grade, and they can then see that his new rate of pay should 
be $1,065 a month. 

Now, this section says, however, that the officer will move toward 
that rate of pay, of $1,065 a month, but not to exceed $75 per month 
the first year. 

So that is the basis of the example I gave. 

Now, I would like to stress the fact that when the lieutenant colonel 
gets promoted, he would be a colonel, with zero years of service in 
grade, and the amount toward which he is being phased is not $1,065 
a month but is the entry rate for the colonel. 
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Mr. Harpy. Yes, but that, Colonel, is assuming that the colonel we 
are talking about had serv ed several years in ovade of colonel. 

Colonel Brenape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. At the effective date of this act. 

Colonel Brenape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, take the situation as I understood we were talk 
ing about: 

Here is a colonel that is just a brand new colonel on the effective 
date of this act and he hasn’t served any time in grade. So he doesn’t, 
or hasn’t accumulated these increments. 

Colonel Benapr. That is an even simpler illustration, Mr. Hardy. 
That is even easier to illustrate. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

So that at the time the lieutenant colonel is promoted, then they 
both get on exactly the same dollar footing, or pay footing, isn’t that 
right ! 7 

‘Colonel Benape. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that although the colonel who was made a colonel 
just before the effective date of the act now has served 2 or 3 years in 
grade, he doesn’t have any consider: ation for that at all, except that 
which he has earned duri ing these 2 or 3 years. 

Colonel Brenapr. No, sir. The difference lies in the fact that the 
man who was promoted to the grade of colonel, even the day before- 
remember now, this phase-in is taking 3 years. So at the end of the 
second year, the phase-in—the amount toward which that officer is 
being phased is now no longer the entry rate of $950. He is now 
being phased toward the rate of $1,005. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What this means, Colonel, is that in August of 
1961 there is going to be an awful big pay increase for the people who 
had been held back because of these increments. In other words, you 
will hit the full impact 37 months after the law is enacted. 

Colonel Benapre. That is correct, Mr. Blandford. 

Of course, the size of the increase varies, and you have to consider 
it in the light of each individual. 

Generally, for those individuals in higher grades, who have more 
total service on the effective date of this act than others, the total 
increase in pay is less. For those officers who have comparatively 
little service but who are in the higher grades and have any substan- 
tial time in the higher grades, the increase is proportionately higher. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. That is what I am talking about. 

The cost charts indicate that in that 37-month period there is going 
to be a heavy impact at that point. 

Colonel Benane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Because that is the time all holds are removed. 

Colonel Brenape. That is right. That is when the full rates will 
apply. 

Mr. Kirpay. Is there anything further on this section ? 

Mr. Resce. If I may 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. Just ask one question, to bring it down so that at least 
I can understand it. 

What does a colonel who has been in grade 1 year now draw? 

Colonel Benapr. A colonel who has been in grade 1 year? 
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The fact that he has been in grade 1 year would have no significance, 
sir. It depends today on his ‘cumulative years of service. So if we 
assume the case of a colonel who has been in grade 1 year today but 
who has 22 years of cumulative service, his present rate of pay is 
$748.80 per month. 

Mr. Reece. If this bill is enacted, what does he draw ? 

Colonel BreNnape. If he has 1 year in grade, sir, his new rate of pay 
would be $950 per month. 

However, the phase-in would prevent his overnight advancement 
to that rate of pay and it would say, in effect, that ‘he will receive a 
$75 pay increase the first year of this bill, following the effective date 
of this bill; a like increase the second year, sir, and if need be, a like 
increase the third year, so as to ultimately put him at the rate of pay 
that is applicable to his grade and years of service in that grade. 

Mr. Reece. If he had not been promoted to colonel and was still a 
lieutenant colonel, with the same years of service, what would he 
draw under the provisions of this bill ? 

Colonel Benapr. The rate of pay of a lieutenant colonel with those 
years of service today, sir, is $639. If he were to be promoted im- 
mediately following the effective date of this bill, the new rate of pay 
to which that officer would be entitled is the same as the first man, 
$950 per month. 

Mr. Reece. No, if he were not promoted. 

Colonel Benape. If he were not promoted ? 

Mr. Reece. If he still isa lieutenant colonel. 

Colonel Benape. Again, it would depend on the number of years 
of service he has in grade. 

Mr. Reece. The same years of service. 

Colonel Benapr. If we assume he has 1 year in grade and 22 years 
of service, the new rate of pay for that officer is $710. 

Mr. Rerce. But if he hadn’t been promoted, we would assume that 
he had had more than 1 year in grade. 

Colonel Benapr. I believe so, sir. I think it would be much more 
accurate to take the case of a lieutenant colonel who, if he had 22 years 
of service, would probably have closer to 5 to 8 years in grade. 

Mr. Reece. Yes. Whai would he draw ? 

Colonel Benape. The maximum being proposed for a lieutenant 
colonel is $840 per month. That is for a lieutenant colonel who has 
had 6 or more years in grade. 

Mr. Rexce. So it would still be Jess than the colonel who had been 
1 year in grade? 

‘Colonel Benape. Yes. 

A primary feature of this bill is that in all grades the maximum 
rate of pay being proposed is always less than the entry rate of the 
next higher grade. 

Mr. Reece. Thank you. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed to your next section, Colonel. 

Colonel Benapr. Continuing on page 19, line 6, subsection (d) : 

If the rate of basic pay under subsection (a) (1) or the first sentence of 
subsection (b)— 

I would like to stop at that point and indicate that the first sec- 
tion is in error, and that should read “the second sentence of sub- 
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section (b)”—the first two sentences, I am sorry. That is the first 
two sentences of subsection (b)— 

of a person who was a member of a uniformed service on the effective date of 
this Act is higher than the applicable rate otherwise prescribed by the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 as amended by this Act, the higher rate continues to 
apply until, because of a change in his pay grade or years of service in pay grade, 
that rate is no longer higher than the applicable rate prescribed by that Act 
as so amended, or until he is reduced in pay grade for inefficiency or disciplinary 
reasons. If he is reduced in pay grade for other than inefficiency or disciplinary 
reasons, he is, whenever entitled to basic pay or to compensation based thereon, 
entitled to have it computed at the higher of the following rates: 

(1) The rate in effect under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the day 
before the effective date of this Act, applied to him as if it were currently in 
effect and increased by 6 per centum. 

(2) The rate prescirbed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 
by this Act. 

This subsection does not apply to a person who, after the effective date of 
this Act, ceases to be a member of a uniformed service for a period of more than 
three months. 

[ would like to comment on that section at this point. 

The effect of this section is to provide that after the 3-year phase-in 
is completed, if a member’s saved pay under the old rate of pay re- 
mains higher than the rate of pay to which the member is entitled ; 
that the higher old rate will continue to apply. It is a permanent 
savings clause, in other words, saving the pay of a man whose old 
rate of pay, plus 6 percent, is higher than the rates of pay being 
proposed in this bill. 

Mr. Kizpay. Until he is promoted to a higher grade, which gives 
him as much income as he had before. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, sir. Until he is promoted to a 
higher grade or accrues enough time in the grade that he has to be 
eligible for further step increases, if that is “applic able, so that the 
new pay scale catches up with him. 

In such a case, the saved-pay provision would no longer apply and 
he would be on these permanent rates of pay in sections 201, 202, 
or 203 of the Career Compensation Act as amended by this act. 

Mr. Kirpay. So that the rate would be the same as the others, 
but the relative increase would be less. 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. On promotion. 

Colonel Benape. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is somewhat comparable to the old family 
allowance law provision that was contained in the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949. 

Colonel Benapr. There is a similarity, Mr. Blandford. Now, with 
respect to the exceptions. Beginning with line 16 of the section I 
have just read, Mr. Chairman. It is intended there, of course, to pro- 
vide for those cases where the member might be reduced in rank for 
reasons other than inefficiency or diseiplin: iry. An example of that 
might be, possibly, a reduction in the size of the Armed Forces and a 
need for reducing a member from a temporary rank back to a per- 
manent rank. 

Mr. Kizpay. Whereupon, he would go upon the highest pay step 
of the lower rank. 

Colonel Benape. If he has had more than 1 year in the higher 
grade, sir, subject to the rule we discussed the other day. But again 
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it is intended to save to that man the old rate of pay, increased by 
6 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. At that point, do I understand it would be possible 
for man we will say to go from colonel back to lieutenant colonel 
if he had a temporary grade, and there was a reduction in force, and 
instead of drawing the pay of lieutenant colonel under the pay pro- 
posal he would draw the pay that was in effect on June 30, 1958, plus 
6 percent ¢ 

Colonel Benape. Pardon me, Mr. Blandford. [Confers. ] 

He takes whichever is higher. If the applicable new rate of pay 
of the next lower grade, lieutenant colonel, assuming that he gets 
rolled back to that is less, he gets the old rate increased by 6 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

He will get the old rate plus 6 percent or the higher rate if it ap- 
plies in the lower grade ¢ 

Colonel Benave. That is right, Mr. Blandford. 

I think perhaps the way to best express that: It is intended at all 
times to have the man get the same benefit as anyone who has been 
serving continuously in the lower grade and never has been advanced. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed to the next section. 

Colonel Benapr. Continuing on page 20, line 6. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. On line 5, what is the present period that can lapse for 
a man before he reenlists in the same grade ? 

Colonel Benapr. Ninety days, sir. 

Mr. Bares. So that conforms ¢ 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

It is intended here to provide for continuity, because in the absence 
of such a section we would be in the position that an individual might 
go out of service, come back 4 years later and we would be in the tech- 
nical position of having to hold him in a saved-pay status. 

Mr. Bares. This takes care of the reenlistees. 

Colonel Brenape. Yes, sir. 

Continuing, subsection (e) : 

If the aggregate of (1) the rate of special pay to which an officer covered 
by section 208 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on the day before the 
effective date of this Act was then entitled, and (2) his rate of basic pay (as 
increased under subsection (b)) is higher than the aggregate of the rates of 
special pay and basic pay to which he would be entitled under this Act, the 
former rates continue to apply until the aggregate of those rates is no longer 
higher than the aggregate of the latter rates. 

Mr. Chairman, the intent of this section: it applies only to medical, 
dental, and veterinary officers. ‘Those are the officers presently cov- 
ered by section 203 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

As discussed in the testimony in the last several days, the proposed 
rates of special pay for physicians, dentists, and veterinarians under 
this bill differ from those in existing law. Because of the phase-in, in 
the higher grades where the proposed rates of special pay under this 
bill are less than the rates of special pay now scovided by law, it 
would be possible in the absence of this section for a medical or dental 
officer to have a reduction in the total pay he is now receiving. 

I would like to make clear, however, that that effect would be pos- 
sible only because of the phase-in. It would not be so if there were 
no phase-in. 
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Mr. Kizpay. This applies only—this is necessary only in the event 
that we change the special pay. 

Colonel Benape. That is correct, sir. 

It would have no significance if the rates of special pay were 
to be left as they stand today. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In that connection, Colonel, don’t you think it 
might be necessary to have a savings provision for people drawing 
incentive pay, other than special pay! What I am thinking of is 
the fact that we have rather substantially reduced according | to the 
cost figures I have flight pay for junior officers. 

Colonel Benave. There is a saved- pay provision. As we continue 
with the analysis of the bill, you will find that there is a separate 
saved-pay clause for incentive-hazardous duty pay. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So the lieutenant with any amount of enlisted 
service will continue to draw his old flight pay ? 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Until he is promoted to a point where he will 
draw no pay. 

Colonel Benapr. No member on active duty will receive less incen- 
tive-hazardous pay than he now receives, under this bill. 

Mr. Miter. This is merely a savings clause, as far as those people 
receiving special pay is concerned. 

Colonel Brenape. Yes, Mr. Miller. This applies solely to the 
medical, dental, and veterinary personnel. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Colonel, why couldnt. .we have provided a general 
savings clause instead of these individual ones 

Colonel Benapr. Mr. Bates, in the past that has been the practice. 
However, the individual actually benefits in this case by having them 
treated separately. 

Mr. Bates. Why ? 

Colonel Benapre. Because it is possible for the member to be affected 
in both instances. When you save only the cumulative total, the 
individual does not benefit as much as when you guarantee to him 
that he will continue to draw at least his present rate of incentive 
pay and that he will also draw at least his present rate of pay in- 
creased by 6 percent. 

Mr. Bates. You better come again on that one. 

Colonel Brenape. I think perhaps the best way, then, would be to 
take an example, sir. If we had the case of an enlisted man or an 
officer, we might be giving him an increase in basic pay, but we might 
at the same time be reduci ing the amount of hazard pay that he gets. 

Now when they are t taken together, it would appear as though he 
is still getting an increase over “the total pay that he is now getting. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. 

Colonel Brenape. By treating them separately, then, Mr. Bates, 
what you do is give the man the full benefit of at least his present 
rate of pay increased by 6 percent and you would not be taking away 
any part of it by virtue of the fact that you had some reduction on 
the incentive pay side. The man gets the most benefit by treating 
them separately. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I still get back to my original question. I should 
think that an overall savings clause would still be as good a safeguard. 
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Colonel Benape. It might be possible from a technical drafting 
standpoint to prepare such a section. 

Mr. Bares. You wouldn’t have to refer merely to base pay. I 
think a general savings clause 

Colonel Brenapr. Well, if you had a single savings clause, Mr. 
Bates, it would be necessary within that clause certainly to spell out 
the fact that he is going to be saved in his basic pay. 

Mr. Bares. Of course. 

Colonel Benapr. And that he is going to be saved in the other. 

Mr. Bares. Of course. 

Colonel Benape. It can be done. 

Mr. Bares. All you need is a comma, and then you could eliminate 
an awful lot of paragraphs, that is my point. 

Mr. Gavin. | know you are trying to simplify it. It is better to 
have it more confused, so nobody understands it. | Laughter. | 

It makes it easier for everybody. 

Colonel Benape. But by virtue also of the fact that we have these 
medical, dental, and veterinary people, the otherwise lumping to- 
gether of the various categories that are necessary makes it more 
simple to handle them separately, as we have done. 

We would be very happy to attempt what you suggest, but it 
would be difficult. 

Mr. Bares. If you had an overall savings clause where everybody 
was guaranteed to get at least what they are getting presently, I 
would understand that. 

Colonel Benape. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. And I wouldn’t have to go through all of this, where 
even if you have difficulty in recalling exactly what some of these 
paragraphs mean. Now ordinarily we have a savings clause at the 
end of a bill that is clear and distinct and everybody knows exactly 
what it means and this individual gets at least the same amount of 
money that he is getting today, or is that too simple ¢ 

Mr. Bartimo. Mr. Bates, you can be assured that when we sit down 
with Mr. Blandford, we will have that in mind. As a matter of fact, 
we have what we call a clinker in here now, which we must straighten 
out. 

So we will have that in mind when—— 

Mr. Kirpay. That is an old disbursing officer talking now. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Branprorp. Well, this special pay provision—if you don’t 
change the special pay for doctors, of course, this particular provision 
doesn’t have to remain in the bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. We will go to the next one. 

Colonel Benape. Continuing on line 15, section (f). 





If, on the day before the effective date of this act, a member is under compe- 
tent orders requiring the performance of hazardous duty and the rate of his 
incentive pay for that duty under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 on that 
date is higher than that for his pay grade under the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended by this act, he is, whenever entitled to incentive pay under 
the same orders, entitled to that higher rate based on the cumulative years of 
service credited to him on the day before the effective date of this act, until, 
because of increased years of service in pay grade, the rate of incentive pay for 
his pay grade under the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by this 
Act, is higher, or until there is a change in his pay grade. 
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(g) Subsection (f) applies to— 

(1) persons who are members of the uniformed services on the effective date 
of this act; and 

(2) enlisted members of the uniformed services whose enlistments terminated 
during the period between the date of enactment and the effective date of this 
act and who reenlist within 3 months after that termination. 

That again, Mr. Chairman, is a savings clause. 

Mr. Mriter. This again, is just a savings clause / 

Colonel Brenapr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. For incentive pay, as the other was a savings clause 
for medical personnel. 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. With one little gimmick in there, Colonel, that I 
think we ought to mention, and that is that a Navy crewman on a 
submarine might possibly get hooked if he is transferred or he goes 
on leave for a couple of days, or 3 days, I think it is. The way I read 
this, he would come back on that same ship, or if he is even hospitalized 
for 3 days, he would come back on that ship and he would have lost 
his saved pay, because it says “under the same orders.” I think 
that has been construed to mean that, when an officer or an enlisted 
man leaves a submarine for a period of more than 72 hours, then he 
loses his submarine pay for that period of time; is that correct ? 

Colonel Benape. No, Mr. Blandford; certainly, that is not a result 
which we intend. In fact, in the sectional analysis which we provided 
to accompany the bill we have stated specifically in connection with 
this section that, for example, a qualified submarine officer who is 
away from his duty station on leave for a period of more than 15 days, 
although not entitled to incentive pay for the period of absence, would 
remain under orders for that duty and would be covered by this 
subsection. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Supposing he is transferred to another submarine 
and allowed delay en route. I just want to make sure we don’t get 
into the situation we got into the last time when we did this. 

Colonel Benape. I appreciate that, Mr. Blandford, and certainly 
it is a result we want to avoid. If in any way we can further clarify 
or improve this section, we want to, because we do not intend that 
result. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You see, “under the same orders” is what bothers 
me. 

Colonel Brenape. Perhaps we can improve the language there. 

Mr. Kizpay. Wecan handle that in drafting. 

Colonel Benave. Continuing, Mr. Chairman ? 

Line 12, page 21, section 4 (a) : 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law except subsection (b) of this 
section, the changes in rates of basic pay made by this act do not apply in com- 
puting the retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, equivalent pay, severance 
pay, or readjustment payments, authorized under any law, or the pay provided 
by section 680 of title 10, United States Code, section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces 
Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. S. C. 38 (c)), or section 219 (c) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U. S. C. 210-1), of any person who became entitled to that pay 
or those payments before the effective date of this act, 

The effect of this section, Mr. Chairman, is to keep these new rates 
of pay from applying to people already on the retired list, as well as 
in computing the amount of pay to which individuals would be entitled 
who receive or are entitled to receive severance pay or readjustment 
payments before the effective date of this act. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Colonel, at that point, may I ask: If this section is 
eliminated, what provision of law then gives to retired personnel the 
pay scales that are in the Career Compensation Act ¢ 

Colonel Benapge. The present section 

Mr. Bianprorp. Would you read it into the record / 

Colonel Benape. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So there would be no question about it. 

Mr. Dickerson. For most Army retirees, the point is covered by 
note 2 to the table in section 3991. There are comparable provisions 
for the Air Force and the Navy. They are sometimes in different 
form. But, in general, the substance of this footnote applies. Foot- 
note 2 reads as follows 

Compute at rates applicable on date of retirement and adjust to reflect later 
changes in applicable permanent rates. 

That is just the first sentence of the footnote, and I believe it covers 
your point, 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, may I ask both you and Mr. Bartimo, as 
attorneys, to state for the record that that is the language that is legal 
language and is part of the law, and that that w ould grant to retired 
personnel the new pay scales in the event no other language was 
contained in this bill and in the event this section were eliminated ¢ 

Mr. Dickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is no question in your mind ¢ 

Mr. Barrimo. No; in the instances in which the footnote applies, 
there is no question but what you are absolutely correct, Mr. Bland- 
ford. 

Mr. Bares. I am not so sure of that. Will you read that last part 
I think you have to have a specific provision in this bill, don’t you ¢ 

Mr. Dickerson. I am reading the first sentence of footnote 2 of the 
table in section 3991. 

Compute at rates applicable on date of retirement and adjust to refiect later 
changes in applicable permanent rates. 

Mr. Bennett. Is that law you are reading ! 

Mr. Dickerson. That footnote is to the expression “monthly basic 
pay.” So, the word “rates” in that footnote means rates of monthly 
basic pay. Any change in monthly basic pay rate would automati- 

cally reflect itself in the rates of retired pay. 

Mr. Mruer. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Bares. So, if you are silent in this particular bill, the new rates 

will apply. 

Mr. Dickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartrmo. That is so. 

Mr. Miuter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. As a layman and not a lawyer—you two are lawyers 
skilled in this—I want to know this: If this section happens to be 

taken out of the bill, will retired people then—and assume there is no 

replacement of this section—get increased retirement based on the new 
pay scales ? 

Mr. Dickerson. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrmo. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennett. We include active-duty increments. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. No; it will not. The bill specifically says that it 
does not include that. 

Mr. Barrimo. The active-duty increment, as has already been ex- 
plained, sir, applies only to persons on active duty. 

Mr. Bennerr. And it would not include doctors, veterinarians, and 
dentists ¢ 

Colonel Benape. No, sir. That special pay is excluded at present, 
under existing law. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. But this would require a recomputation of 
the amount of time that each retired officer and enlisted man had 
spent in grade to determine his years in grade under this new system. 

Colonel Benave. It would, Mr. Blandford, definitely. 

Mr, Bianprorp. So that an officer retiring in the highest grade 
satisfactorily served, who had served in that grade for a period of 
less than 2 years, would draw only the base rate of the new pay scale / 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed, Colonel. 

Mr. Barres. Was that footnote to the Career Compensation Act, that 
you were reading # 

Mr. Bartrmo. I believe the codifiers have picked it up in title 10. 

Mr. Dickerson. It is a restatement of what was already in the law. 

Mr. Bares. In the Career Compensation Act. 

Colonel Benape. Continuing, Mr. Chairman, on line 23, page 21, 
(b) 

Notwithstanding section 1402 of title 10, United States Code, a member of a 
uniformed service who retired before the effective date of this act, and who per- 
formed a period of continuous active duty of at least 1 year after being retired, 
is entitled, upon release from that active duty on or after the effective date of 
this act, to recompute his retired pay as follows. 
I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that there be inserted in the record at 
this point, the table which appears on page 22. 

Mr. Kirpay. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The table is as follows:) 





Col. 1 take— | Col. 2 multiply by- | Col. 3 Col. 4 subtract 
Monthly basic pay,! the grade in | 244 percent of the sum of Excess over 75 percent of pay 
which he would be eligible to (1) the years of service upon which computation 
retire if he were retiring upon that may be credited is based. 
that release from active duty. to him in computing 


retired pay; and 
| (2) his years of active serv- | 
. = . | 
ice after retirement.? | 
- = | — 
1 Compute at rates applicable to him on day he is released from active duty. 
2 Before applying percentage factor, credit a part of a year that is 6 months or more as a whole year, and 
disregard a part of a year that is less than 6 months. 


Colonel Benapr. The significance of that section, Mr. Chairman, is 
to provide the rule which ‘Will apply in the case of individuals on the 
retired list who are recalled to active duty. 

As you know individuals on the retired list may be called back to 
active ‘duty to perform some particular job. 

It is intended that those individuals who perform at least 1 year of 
continuous active duty and are released after the effective date of this 
act, would be entitled to recomputation of their retired pay based on 
the rate of pay to which they were entitled on active duty. 
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For those who serve less than 1 year of active duty it is intended 
that their pay would continue to be computed under the rates in effect 
on the day before the effective date of this act, but recomputed to give 
them credit for any additional time that they have spent on active duty. 

Continuing 

(Mr. Dickerson confers with Colonel Benade. ) 

Colonel Benapr. I would like to state for the record that there are 
several technical deficiencies on page 22, and it should be amended on 
line 1 to insert the words “or become entitled to retired pay,” 

Mr. Dickerson. Retainer pay. 

Colonel Benabe. Retainer pay, at the beginning of the line. 

Mr. Gavin. Insert it where ? 

Colonel Benapr. On page 22, line 1? 

Mr. Kiupay. After what word ¢ 

Colonel Benapre. After the word “pay”, following on page 20—— 

Mr. Bartimo. Mr. Chairman, these are very technical in nature— 
this is just a matter of record so when we redo this—— 

Mr. Kinpay. This is a drafting matter. 

Mr. Bartrmo. It is a drafting matter. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I will pick it up. 

Mr. Bartrmo. With your permission, we would like to take care of 
that with Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Kiwpay. We will handle that in drafting. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Because there are some definite changes to be made 
in the next section that will have to be explained. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Benape. Continuing— 

Mr. Miter. Notwithstanding. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Page 22, notwithstanding. 

Colonel Benape. On page 22, line 6, section (c) : 











Notwithstanding any provision of law except section 1402 of title 10, United 
States Code, and subsection (d) of this section, the retired pay, retainer pay, 
severance pay, or readjustment payments, authorized under any law, or the pay 
provided by section 680 of title 10, United States Code, section 4 (c) of the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. S. C. 33 (c¢)), or section 219 (c) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U. 8, C. 210-1), of an officer who becomes entitled to that 
pay or those payments on or after the effective date of this Act, and before the 
fourth year after that date, is based on the monthly basic pay to which he was 
entitled on the day he became entitled to that pay or those payments. 

That section is intended, Mr. Chairman, to provide a rule which 
would be applicable during this phase-in period. 

It is intended to make explicit that the individual retiring, for 
example, during the first year of the phase-in, would have his retired 
pay be computed on the rate of pay that he is then receiving and not 
the ultimate rates of pay which would apply upon the conclusion of 
the phase-in. 

The same rule would apply to officers retiring during the second 
year of the phase-in and the third year of the phase-in. 

Mr. Hérerr. Wouldn't you penalize a man there ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. Unfortunately, you do, Mr. Hébert, the way it is 
written. 

Mr. Héserr. You would penalize the retired officer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You penalize the man who serves as a temporary 
officer and should retire as an officer, because the law says you would 
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have to base his retired pay on the pay he was receiving at the time, 
unfortunately. 

Colonel Benapz. This is one of the sections on which we have tech- 
nical changes to submit, Mr. Blandford, but rather than go through 
these technical changes on a line by line basis we felt it best to with- 
hold the recommended amendments until the end. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I will just say, Mr. Chairman, I think this section 
has to be entirely rewritten in order to protect a considerable number 
of people. It would be a waste of time to try to explain all the tech- 
nical changes. 

Mr. Hénprr. Of course if the phase-in feature is deleted from the 
bill, it would have no effect. 

Colonel Benavre. We would still have to make certain changes, sir. 

In fact, for that particular section we have a complete rewrite 
available. 

Mr. Kirpay. Let’s go ahead. We will take care of that in drafting. 

Colonel BENADE. On page 23, line 1, (d) : 

In the computation of retired pay, severance pay, or readjustment payments, 
authorized under any law, or of pay provided by section 680 of title 10, United 
States Code, section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. 8S. C. 
33 (c)), or section 219 (c) of the Public Health Service Act (42 U. 8. C. 210-1), 
any part of an officer’s pay computed under the second or third sentence of 
section 3 (b) of this Act that is more than the basic pay for his pay grade and 
years of service in that pay grade under section 201 (a) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended by this Act, is considered not to be a part 
of his active duty pay or monthly basic pay. 

There is a technical change which we will make in that section at 
the appropriate time, Mr. Chairman. However, I can state that the 
intention of this section is to clarify what might ‘otherwise be a prob- 
1em during the phase-in. We have already discussed that for officers 
in pay grades O-5 through O-8, the proposed total compensation 
consists in part of basic pay and active duty supplement. And we 
have stated that the active duty supplement is not translatable into 
retired pay. 

However, during the phase-in, in the process of moving the officer 
from his present rate of pay to the new rates of pay, if “he were to 
retire during that period, the question would immediately arise does 
the increments of pay that he has received to date operate to bring 
his base pay up to the new level or might it be construed as part of 
the active duty supplement and as suc h can’t be used in computing 
his retired pay. 

It is intended by this section to make clear the fact that the in- 
crements of pay that an officer would receive during the phase-in will 
first apply to bring his rate of pay up to the new rate of basic pay. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is a question of which $75 you are talking about, 
or which $100 you are talking about. 

Colonel Benapr. Yes. The question would be: is the active duty 
supplement the first $75, or is the $75 part of his pay ? 

It is intended to make clear that it is part of his pay to the extent 
necessary to bring him up to the new rates. 

Continuing on line 13 

Mr. Mitter. That just knocks out, then, the active duty supple- 
ments. 

Colonel Benape. No, sir, it does not. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No. 
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Colonel Benape. It does not knock it out, Mr. Miller. 

It only spells out the fact that during the phase-in the increases 
in pay that the man has been receiving will be considered as a part 
of his pay and will be used in computing his retired pay if he should 
retire, until he gets up to the basic pay of the grade that he is in. 

Mr. Mitxier. Of the grade—— 

Colonel Benapr. The pay of the grade less the active duty supple- 
ment. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Actually, what it really boils down to is this, Mr. 
Miller. This is only applicable to lieutenant colonels and above. 

Now, they are getting an active duty allowance of so much, and a 
basic pay of so much, and yet, there is a limitation on the total amount 
they can get. 

Now, the question would immediately come up, since an active duty 
allowance is not part of your retired pay, did the amount that you 
were allowed to get under the phase-in—was that limited to the active 
duty allowance or to the basic pay. 

And this makes it clear that if you retire within the next 4 years, 
that that amount that you got, regardless of whether it was an active 
duty allowance or regardless of “whether it was basic pay, will be 
construed as basie pay, as the basis upon which your retired pay will 
be determined. 

Mr. Mixer. All right, we will read it in the record. [ Laughter. ] 

Colonel Benapr. Mr. Chairman, continuing, lines 13 through 22, 
that is section (e), is merely a savings clause and restates without 
substantive change the rule presently contained in the proviso of 
section 202 of the Career Compensation Act granting 80 years of 
service for the purpose of computing retired pay to certain members 
who received double-time credit toward retirement because of srvice 
outside the continental limit of the United States between 1898 and 
1912. 

t ismerely a restatement of existing law. 

Mr. Kinpay. Are you very sure that it is a restatement? [ Laughter. | 

Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Colonel Brenape. It is that, Mr. Chairman. 

Continuing on line 23, page 23 

Section 5, title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows— 
unless you desire otherwise sir, I ask that. there simply be inserted in 
the record at this point all of page 24 of the bill, all of page 25, all of 
page 26, all of page 27, all of page 28, all of page 29, and page 30 down 
through and including line 14. 

(The sections referred to are as follows:) 

Sec. 5, Title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 555 (a) is amended by striking out the words “252 (a) of title 
37° and inserting the words “202 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended,” in place thereof. 

(2) Chapter 71 is amended by adding the following new section at the end 
thereof : 

“$1405. Years of service. 

“(a) For the purposes of section 1401 (formula 4), 14381 (b), 3888 (1), 3927 
(b) (1), 3991 (formula B), 6151 (b), 6825.(a) (2) and (b) (2), 6881 (a) 
(2), 63888 (ec) (2), 6390 (b) (2). 6394 (2) (2), 6896 (c) (2), 6398 (b) (2), 6899 
(c) (2), 6400 (b) (2), 8888 (1), 8927 (b) (1), or 8991 (formula B) of this 
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title, or section 423 of title 14, United States Code, the yeurs of service of a 
member of the Armed Forces are computed by adding 
“(1) his years of service (including, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, service before becoming 18 years of age) as a commissioned 
officer, warrant officer, flight officer, or enlisted member, in 
“(A) the Armed Forces; 
“(B) the National Guard; 
“(C) the Commissioned Corps of the Public Health 
“(D) the Coast and Geodetie Survey : 
“(E) The Organized Militia before July 1, 1916; 
“(F) the Naval Militia; 
“(G) the National Naval Volunteers; 
“(H) the Naval Reserve Force; 
“(I) the Marine Corps Reserve Force; and 
“(J) the Philippine Constabulary : 
‘(2) in the case of a commissioned officer in service on June 30, 1922, his 
rears of service— 
A) that were then counted in computing longevity pay: and 
“(B) as a contract surgeon serving full time 
(3) his years of service as a nurse or reserve nurse of the Army Nurse Corps, 
the Navy Nurse Corps. or the Nurse Corps of the Public Health Service; 
“(4) his years of service as an Army field clerk: 
“(5) his years of service as a deck officer or junior engineer in the Coast and 
(rseodetic Survey ; 
“(6) his years of service authorized, under any law in effect on October 1, 
194), to be credited for the purpose of computing longevity pay ; 
7) in the case of an officer of the Medical Corps or Dental Corps of the 
Army or Navy or an officer of the Air Force designated as a medical or dental 
officer Who became entitled to retired pay after April 30, 1956, except under 
chapter 67 of this title. four years of service, plus one additional vear in the 
case of such an officer of the Medical Corps, or such a medical officer, who has 
ompleted one year of medical internship or the equivalent thereof: and 
“tS) in the case of an officer in a cate; named in clause (7) who became 
entitled to retired pay under chapter 67 of this title after April 30, 1956, and who 
performs active duty after May 1, 1956, four years of service, plus one additional 


Service: 





year in the case of such an officer of the Medical Corps or such a medical officer 
who has completed one year of medical internship or the equivalent thereof.” 

For the purpose of this subsection, a part of a year that is six months or 
more is counted as a whole vear, and a part of a year that is less than six 


months is disregard 


oe 

“(b) The same period of time muy not be counted more than once under this 
section. In addition, service credited under subsection (a) (7) or (8) shall 
be reduced by the years of service otherwise authorized to be credited under 
this section which cover any part of the officer’s professional education or 
internship”. 

(3) The analysis of chapter 71 is amended by adding the following new item at 
the end thereof: 

“1405. Years of service.” 

(4) Formula 4 of section 1401 is amended by striking out the words “in com 
puting basic pay” and inserting the words “under section 1405 of this title” in 
place thereof 

(5) Section 1431 (b) is amended by striving out the words “for which he is 
entitled to credit in the computation of his basie pay’ and inserting the words 
“that may be credited to him under section 1405 of this title’ in place thereof. 

(6G) Section 3536 (bh) is amended by striking out the words “, and is entitled 
to be credited for pay purposes with all service that may be credited under 
section 235 of title 37”. 

(7) Seetion 3888 (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to him 
in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “‘that may be credited to 
him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof 

(8) Section 3927 (b) (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to 
him in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited 
to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(9) Formula B of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “credited 
to him in determining basic pay” and inserting the words “credited to him under 
section 1405 of this title” in place thereof 
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(10) Formula © of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words “when 
he applied for” and inserting the word “of” in place thereof. 

(11) Formula D of section 3991 is amended by striking out the words 
“Monthly basic pay of member’s retired grade,” and inserting the words 
“Monthly basic pay to which member was entitled on date of retirement,” in 
place thereof. 

(12) Section 4885 (c) is amended by striking out the words “(under 4 
months)’ 

(13) Section 5596 (f£) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(14) Section 5597 (bh) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(15) The following sections are amended by striking out the words “creditable 
for basic pay” wherever they appear therein and inserting the words “that may 
be credited to him under section 1405 of this title’ in place thereof : 

(A) 6151 (b). 

(B) 6825 (a) (2) and (b) (2). 

(C) G3S1 (a) (2). 

(D) 6888 (e) (2). 

(E) 63890 (b) (2) 

(F) 63894 (g) (2). 

(G) 6596 (@) (2). 

(H) 6398 (b) (2). 

(1) 6399 (¢) (2). 

(J) 6400 (b) (2). 

(16) Section 6221 (b) is amended by striking out the words “and is entitled 
to be credited: for pay purposes with all service which may be credited under 
section 233 of title 37” 

(17) Section 63826 (c) (2) is amended by striking out the words “grade in 
which retired” and inserting the words “pay grade in which he was serving on 
the date of retirement” in place thereof. 

(18) Section G969 (b) is amended by striking out the second sentence thereof. 

(19) Section SS88 (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited to him 
in computing his basic pay’ and inserting the words “that may be credited to 
him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(20) Section S927 (b) (1) is amended by striking out the words “credited 
to him in computing his basic pay” and inserting the words “that may be credited 
to him under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(21) Formula B of section S991 is amended by striking out the words “cred- 
ited to him in determining basic pay” and inserting the words “credited to him 
under section 1405 of this title” in place thereof. 

(22) Formula © of section S991 is amended by striking out the words “when he 
applied for” and inserting the word “of” in place thereof. 

(23) Formula Il) of section S991 is amended by striking out the words 
“Monthly basic pay of member's retired grade.” and inserting the words 
“monthly basic pay to which member was entitled on date of retirement.” in 
place thereof. 

(24) Section 9885 (c¢) is amended by striking out the words “(under four 
months)” 

Mr. Kitpay. Tell us what those are 4 

Colonel Brenape. Mr. Chairman this is a restatement, without sub- 
stantive change of the present section 202. I would like to check that— 
of the present section 202 of the Career Compensation Act. As we 
developed in the testimony to date this bill amends the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 by providing new sections 201 through 206 to 
replace the existing sections 201, 202, and 203 in the ¢ Career Compen- 
sation Act. 

The present section 202 of the Career Compensation Act sets forth 
all of the service which is creditable in the computation of basic pay 
and for retirement. 

Since under this bill cumulative years of service is no longer ap- 
plicable in determining rates of basic pay, we have replaced the pres- 
ent section 202. 
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However, we are not changing in any way the present rules for 
computing retired pay. In other words, it is intended that all service 
presently creditable in computing retired pay will continue to be 
creditable under this bill. 

We have therefore restated as a part of title 10, United States Code 
the existing rules for determining retired pay and service creditable 
in that pay—we have restated those rules and would put them in title 
10. And the various categories of service set out on pages 24 and 
25, et sequitur, are merely a repeat without substantive change of the 
rules presently set forth in the present section 202 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that even in the future a person will continue 
to draw longevity credit insofar as using that credit is concerned, as 
a multiplier. 

Colonel Benape. Asa multiplier. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In determining retired pay ? 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Again, I would like to state for the record that we do have several 
technical amendments to this section. Specifically, on page 28, lines 
13 and 14. The Department of Defense has already requested that 
a savings clause be inserted in this bill which would protect the en- 
listed man or the warrant officer moving from enlisted to warrant or 
officer status, or the warrant officer moving to commissioned officer 
status. 

Since that amendment was requested by the Department of Defense 
subsequent to the printing of the bill, it will require certain technical 
amendments to this section. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is one question that I have, Colonel, with 
regard to page 26. And it goes to the point that Mr. Kilday made 
about the overseas time. 

On line 18 you say “the same period of time may not be counted 
more than once under this section.” Let’s make sure that that does 
not knock out the double time for overseas service between 1898 and 
1912, and let’s have it clear for the record so the Comptroller General 
will not so construe it. 

Colonel Benape. That is certainly true, Mr. Blandford. 

It is not intended in any way to change existing provisions of law 
that you have just mentioned, the granting of double time to that par- 
ticular category of enlisted men. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It doesn’t apply to them, but I just wanted to make 
sure. 

Colonel Benape. It doesn’t apply. 

Mr. Kinpay. I want to go back to the statement that Mr. Blandford 
made, that longevity would still be counted as a multiplier for pur- 
poses of retired pay. Please go into that in a little more detail, Colonel 
Benade. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

For the purpose of computing basie pay, cumulative years of serv- 
ice would no longer be applicable. 

However, in computing retired pay there is no change in this bill 
from the rules in present law. It is intended that all service pres- 
ently creditable in the computation of retired pay will continue to be 
creditable under this bill. 
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Mr. BiAnprorp. Presently creditable. 

Colonel Benavz. I am sorry, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Presently creditable. 

Colonel Benapr. I am sorry, I can’t- 

Mr. Bianprorp. Presently creditable. 

Colonel Brnapr. Presently creditable. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What about the man in the future ? 

Colonel Brenapve. It would continue under the same rule, because 
this would reenact existing law, so all service presently creditable 
would also be creditable in the future. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I wanted to make sure. 

Colonel Benape. Yes. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, if I may offer a specific illustra- 
tion? ‘Today, we would have the case of an officer with 30 years of 
service. That service is based on cumulative years of service for pay 
purposes and could consist of any of the service set forth in the pres- 
ent section 202 of the Career Compensation Act. 

It might, for example, consist of 10 years of Reserve inactive serv- 
ice and 20 years of active-duty service. 

Today, under existing law, when that officer retires after 20 years 
of active duty, he uses as a multiplier in determining his rate of re- 
tired pay 7 5 pere ent. 

Now, under the bill, for the purpose- 

Mr. Kinpay. I think you misspoke yourself. 

Hadn’t you said the man with 20 years of service ? 

Colonel Benapr. No, sir, I said 30 years of service, 10 years of 
which would consist perhaps under section 202 of inactive Reserve 
service, and 20 years of active-duty service. 

Today, that officer draws pay based on 30 years of cumul: ative serv- 
ice, and when the officer retires his retired pay is based on 75 percent 
of the rate of pay which he was receiving on active duty. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is this correct: You would continue to count all the 
time that you presently count and the retirement pay would be com 
puted at 214 percent times the years of service / 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. And that would give you credit for the step in which 
he was serving. 

Colonel Benape. That is right. 

Mr. Kixtpay. That percentage of the step in which served at the 
time of retirement. 

Colonel Benapr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, Colonel, what consideration did the Depart- 
ment of Defense give to the possibility of giving the same credit to 
enlisted personnel ¢ 

Colonel Benape. That question was not taken up, Mr. Chairman. 
I would have to go back, if I may, to the history of this particular 
section. 

The Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical 
Compensation addressed itself to the problem of what the proper 
levels of compensation should be for personnel on active duty. With 
respect to the merits or demerits of the present. basis of computation 
of retired pay, the committee was not charged. 
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The Department of Defense presently has under study the retire- 
ment laws and might very well in the future recommend legislation 
to the Congress. 

At this time, however, it is intended to do no more than to continue 
existing law on the subject without change. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is the situation in connection with the man 
who served as a commissioned officer for 9 years 11 months and 29 
days, has 20 years of active service, and 30 years of service for pay 
purposes, and retires as an enlisted man, and is advanced to the highest 
officer grade served ¢ 

Does he use as a multiplier in determining his retired pay his Inac- 
tive Reserve service / 

Colonel Benapr. Mr. Blandford, that question was elaborate enough 
that I got lost, I am sorry to say. Could you repeat it for me/ 

Mr. Brianprorp. All right. The law today says that a man must 
have 20 years of active service, 10 years of which was commissioned. 

(Colonel Benade nods. ) 

Mr. Bianprorp. In order to retire and use as a multiplier all service 
creditable to him for pay purposes; is that correct / 

Colonel Benapr. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that 10 years of commissioned service is re- 
quired ¢ 

Colonel Benape. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, what happens be the individual who served 
as an officer for 9 years 11 months and 29 days, reverts back to en- 
listed grade, and served for some ee “of time as an enlisted man, 
and retires and who has a combination of active service and Reserve 
service which gives him a total of 30 years of service? What does 
he use as a multiplier / 

Colonel Benape. I can’t answer that accurately, Mr. Blandford. 
I would have to bow to anyone who might. 

General Marner. Mr. Blandford, I will attempt to answer that 
question. I think he is qualified for retirement, 20 years. 

Mr. Branprorp. He is qualified for retirement, there is no ques- 
tion about that / 

General Martner. His multiplier will be 30 years at 214 percent, 
times his pay in whatever grade he is serving as an enlisted man. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am afraid, General, that is incorrect, for this 
reason. I think the man has to be an officer in order to qualify, and 
he has to retire as an officer. That is the joker in the question. He 
has to retire as an officer in order to get that benefit. If he retires 
as an enlisted man and then is advanced to his highest officer grade, 
I am not clear as to whether he then draws maximum pay or not. 

Mr. Kitpay. Somebody thinks he can answer it. 

Mr. Minor. I am James Minor, Department of the Air Force. 

Mr. Blandford, the rule is that if he is advanced to an oflicer grade 
he computes his pay as an officer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then the simple advancement is all that is neces- 
sary, and then he does get credit 

Mr. Mrnor. Yes, sir; - that is the rule. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that the only group—I think that explains it, 
General. 

The very fact that he computes his retired pay after being ad- 

vanced allows him then to count his active Reserve service as a multi- 
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plier. So that leaves the only group who can’t count that service 
as enlisted men who never served as officers. 

Mr. Bartimo, Mr. Chairman, would you permit us to consider this 
overnight, to be sure that the Comptroller General doesn’t take this 
as legislati ive history. 

It may be accurate, but I for one would like to take a second bounce 
on it with your permission, and report back at your next session on 
this example or submit a memo to you on it. 

Mr. Kitpay. You do that, Mr. Bartimo 

Mr. Barrrao. Thank you, sir. 

(The memo submitted is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1958. 
Memorandum to Hon. Paul J. Kilday. chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, Committee 
on Armed Services, House of Representatives. 
Subject: Reflection of inactive service for enlisted members advanced to com- 
missioned grade on retired list. 

During the course of the hearing on H. R. 9979 held Friday, March 1, 1958. 
Mr. Blandford asked whether a member of the Armed Forces who retires while 
an enlisted member, and who upon completion of 30 years of active service and 
service on the retired list is advanced on the retired list to a commissioned 
grade that he previously held, may count in his multiplier the inactive service 
that he could have counted had he retired in the first instance as a commissioned 
officer. The answer given was that he could. This was in error, since sections 
8992 and 8992 of title 10 provide, for the Army and Air Foree, respectively, 
that upon such an advancement he may count the service creditable under 
section 3925 or 8925, as the case inay be. These sections credit only active 
service. 

A member of the Navy or Marine Corps who is advanced on the retired list, 
under section 6151 (a) of title 10, to the highest officer grade in which he served 
satisfactorily during World War II may count any service, including inactive 
service, that can be counted in computing his basic pay, if he was not a mem- 
ber of the Fleet Reserve or Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, but he may not count 
inactive service if he was such a member. Similarly, a member of the Fleet 
Reserve or the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve who is transferred to the retired 
list, under section 6331 (a) (2), upon completion of 30 years of service, may not 
count inactive service in the computation of his retired pay. 

The question was also asked whether, if section 4 (a) were deleted from 
H. R. 9979, existing retirees could automatically reflect in their retired pay 
the increases in basic pay made by the bill. The answer was given that in 
general they could. Although the answer was true was respect to most classes 
of retirees, there are some important exceptions. Special provision, therefore, 
would have to be made for the excepted classes. These include: 

(1) Persons receiving retired pay under chapter 67 of title 10. (See formula 
No. 3 of see.1401.) 

(2) Retired warrant officers. (See formula No. 4 of see. 1401 of title 10.) 

(3) Retirees covered by section 1402 (d) of title 10 whose monthly basie pay 
at the time of their release from active duty is less than it was earlier during 
that active duty. 

(4) Retirees receiving retired pay under the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
(37 U. 8. C. 115). 

(5) Retired enlistees of the Army and the Air Force. (See formulas C and 
DD of secs. 3991 and S991 of title 10.) 

(6) Retirees of the Army and Air Force advanced on the retired list under 
section 3964 or 8964 of title 10. (See footnote 1 to table in secs. 3992 and 
SOO, ) 

(7) Enlisted members of the Navy or Marine Corps transferred to the Fleet 
Reserve or Fleet Marine Corps Reserve under section 6330 of title 10. 

FRANK A. BARTIMO, 
issistant General Counsel ( Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve). 


Mr. Kixpay. Colonel Benade, I think you should take a good deal 
of pride in the fact that it took a week to stump you. [Laughter.] 
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Colonel Benape. I thought the answer might be along the lines that 
Mr. Minor explained. However, I certainly was not sure of the 
answer, and I was very glad to have his expert assistance on that 
point. 

Mr. Kivtpay. Go ahead to the next one. 

Colonel Benape. Continuing, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Dickerson. We would like to reserve the privilege of intro- 
ducing some technical amendments to make certain that the new O-9’s 
and Q-10’s, the 3- and 4-star generals and admirals, can reflect in 
their retired pay the differentials that they enjoy over the O-8’s. 

Each of the three services now has a provision that would prevent 
that result. We have three technical amendments that would remove 
those obstacles. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will consider those in drafting. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Do you have another amendment to take care of 
the officer who is assigned by the President to a higher grade and then 
is in transit, and when he leaves his position is not in that higher grade 
during that period of transition to the post where he assumes the next 
higher grade? 

Are you with me on that at all? 

Mr. Dickerson. I am not sure we have that covered, but we will 
be glad— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Commander—yes, that is the one I am talking 
about. 

Are you familiar with this situation ? 

Mr. Dickerson. I am not sure that I am. We would like to 

Mr. Bianprorp. Would you give that consideration ? 

Mr. Dickerson. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. As to a possible—if you are going to make all these 
changes, you might just as well sweep the broom clean. 

Mr. Kiipay. Go ahead, Colonel Benade. 

Colonel Benane. Continuing on page 30, line 15, section 6. 

Mr. Chairman, section 6, lines 15 through 19, would no longer be 
applicable. 

That is one of the amendments that we would request. This section 
would no longer be necessary in view of the savings clause that we 
are requesting for enlisted men, and warrant officers, who might be 
advanced to the next status. 

Continuing, then, on line 20, section 7 : 

Section 423 of title 14, United States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“423. Computation of retired pay. 

“The retired pay of a grade or rating shall be computed at the rate of 2% 
percent of the basic pay to which the officer or enlisted member concerned was 
entitled at the time of retirement, multiplied by the number of years of service 
that may be credited to him under section 1405 of title 10, United States Code.” 

Go ahead, Mr. Dickerson. 

Mr. Dickerson. The change here is purely technical, so that the 
credit for cumulative years of service, which is now to be codified in 
section 1405 of title 10 instead of the present section 202 of the Career 
Compensation Act, may be referred to in this retired pay provision. 

There is one other change, which is purely technical: 

The second sentence of the present section 423 of title 14 has been 
dropped as unnecessary because it was addressed to a problem that 
apparently disappeared with the enactment of the Career Compensa- 
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/ tion Act. But the substance of the law would be unchanged by this 


_ | restatement. 
hat | Mr. Kirpay. Proceed, Colonel. 
: Colonel Brenapr. Section 8, beginning on line 4, through line 19, 
| Mr. Chairman, is purely technical and is merely a conforming change. 
It strikes the words “active duty pay with longevity credit” and 
oii ae inserts the words “basic pay” in the places specified in the section. 
4 Section 9 is also a technical conforming change only. 
9's 
in . The Servicemen’s and Veterans Survivors’ Benefits Act is amended as 
follows. 
j : , : : 
ent | I ask, Mr. Chairman, that lines 22 through line 12 on page 32 
ove | simply be inserted in the record at this point. 
(1) Section 102 (10) (A) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
: (a), 201 (e), 201 (f), or 508 of the Career Compensation Act of, 1949,” and 
of | inserting the words “section 201, 202, 208, or 508 of the Career Compensation 
1en i Act of 1949, as amended,” in place thereof. 
: (2) Section 102 (11) (C) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
ide | (a)” wherever they appear and inserting the words “title II’ in place thereof. 


xt (3) Section 102 (11) (D) is amended by striking out the words “section 201 
(a), 201 (e), 201 (f), or 508 of”. 

(4) Section 102 (11) (F) is amended by striking out the words “cumulative 

; years of service for pay purposes” and inserting the words ‘‘and years of service 

il in pay grade” in place thereof. 

Mr. Buianprorp. There is no question in your mind, Colonel, that 
the 12 percent of the new basic rates will apply to the survivors who 
are now drawing benefits and will hereafter draw benefits under the 
Survivors’ Benefits Act? 

Colonel Benapr. None, Mr. Blandford. These are merely conform- 
ing changes. It does not affect in any way the present formula set 
forth in the Survivors Benefit Act which consists of the flat amount 
of $112 per month plus 12 percent of the deceased member’s basic pay. 
These are merely conforming changes. 

Mr. Dickerson. We have also a technical correction to this section. 

Mr. Kipay. That will be considered in drafting, 

Go ahead, Colonel. 

n | Mr. Bates. That is all it does? 

| Colonel Benape. Yes, Mr. Bates. 

| Continuing on page 32, line 13, section 10: 

Section 265 (a) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (70 Stat. 517) is 
amended by striking out the words “in the grade in which he is serving” and 
inserting the words “to which he was entitled” in place thereof. 
| It is intended by that section to ensure that the member—I am 
| sorry, sir. 
1s Seetion 10 amends section 265 (a) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
be of 1952 relating to the computation of readjustment. payments for 
reserve members involuntarily released from active duty to provide 

_ for that. pay to be computed on the basis of the pay to which the mem- 
le ber was entitled when released, rather than the pay of the grade in 

n which he was serving at the time of release. 

T Under title 2 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 
by this act, it is possible for certain members to be entitled to the pa 
of a pay grade which is higher than that in which the grade in which 

n they are serving is distributed. 

t The amendment made by this section conforms this act to the Career 

P Compensation Act as amended by this act. 
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That is a long way of saying, Mr. Chairman, that under the pro- 
ficiency pay system, it is possible for an enlisted man whose military 
rank might be that of a sergeant but who is serving in a pay grade 
higher than the grade in which his military rank has been distrib- 
uted—it is intended to make clear and explicit the fact that his retired 
pay would be computed on the pay grade in which he is serving rather 
than his military grade. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is it that, Colonel, or is it because you have a situa- 
tion—does it apply to enlisted people at all? Doesn’t it apply to the 
officer who is released in his AUS grade, who has a higher reserve 
grade? 

Colonel Benape. It can apply. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I haven’t section 265 (a) of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952, but I am sure it does not apply to regular en- 
listed men. 

Mr. Minor. Enlisted men are not covered by this. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is what I thought. This is just a provision 
for the AUS, reserve officer situation, isn’t it, Mr. Minor ¢ 

Mr. Mrnor. Yes, sit 

Colonel Benapr. May I ask a question for my own information at 
this point? 

I have always understood, Mr. Minor, that this would also cover the 
case of the proficiency pay grade advancement. 

Mr. Mrnor. No, because section 265 only relates to severance pay 
for officers. 

Colonel Benapr. That istrue. I should have recalled. 

Mr. Minor. There is a similar amendment for the computation of 
retired pay for enlisted members in a section above this one. 

Colonel Benape. I recall that. 

Mr. Minor. This particular one only refers to officers, 

Colonel Benape. Thatisright. I should have recalled that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Let’s be straight on this. 

Supposing an enlisted man is separated for disability—not retired 
but separated for disability, what will his severance pay be based 
upon ? 

Colonel Benape. On the pay grade in which he is serving. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What grade is he serving in when he is drawing 
proficiency pay ? 

Colonel Benave. He may be serving in any of the enlisted pay 
grades, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLanprorp. So it is a question, then—all I want is a definition. 
Serving in a pay grade is the grade in which he is drawing pay? 

Colonel Benape. That is tight. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is not related to his rank ? 

Colonel Benape: Not related to the military rank. 

Mr. Gavin. The gentleman back there wants to be heard. 

Mr. Minor. Mr. Blandford, that would make some difference 

Mr. Bianprorp. Sure. 





Mr. Minor. If the amendment the chairman offered the other day, 
setting up proficiency pay grades were put in. We would have to 
change all this, because as this bill was originally drafted, it was prem- 
ised on the idea that there would be no additional grades other than 
the E-8 and E-9 established, by this bill and the pay grade would be 
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one of those. If there were new proficiency pay grades established, 
we would have to reflect that in the other places. __ 

Mr. Buanprorp. That would have to be reflected in the section. 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. sat 

Mr. Kizpay. If we should adopt that, we will coordinate it with 
these other provisions. 

Go ahead, Colonel. : 

Colonel Benapg. Section 11, Mr. Chairman, affects the Public 
Health Service. I assume that they would desire to testify at this 
point. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Johnston. ' 

Mr. Jounstron. Mr. Chairman, I am Robert Johnston of the Public 
Health Service. : 

Section 11 proposes certain technical amendments to the Public 
Health Service Act. ; 

Because of their technical nature, I would like, with your permis- 
sion, Mr. Chairman, to dispense with a reading of the section—to 
have the section inserted in the record—and then I will discuss the 
section. 

Mr. Kitpay. It will be included in the record at this point. 

Sec. 11. (a) The Public Health Service Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 207 (d) (1) (42 U.S. C. 209 (d) (1)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “purposes of basic pay and for”; and 
(B) by striking out the words “paragraphs (2) and (3)” and inserting 
the words “paragraph (2)” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 207 (d) (2) (42 U. 8. C. 209 (d) (2)) is repealed and sections 
207 (d) (3) and 207 (d) (4) are redesignated as sections “207 (d)” and “207 
(d) (3)”, respectively. 

(3) Section 210 (g) (42 U. S. C. 211 (g)) is amended by striking out the 
words “active duty pay” and “pay” wherever they appear and inserting the 
words “basic pay” in place thereof. 

(4) Section 211 (42 U.S. C. 212) is amended by striking out the words “active 
pay”, “pay”, and “active-duty pay’ wherever they appear and inserting the 
words “basic pay” in place thereof. 

(5) Section 221 (a) (70A Stat. 619) is amended by striking out the period at 
the end of clause (4) and inserting the following in place thereof: “, and except 
that section 1405 (a) (7) and (8) applies only to officers commissioned as medi- 
cal or dental officers.” 

(b) All previsions of law which, before the effective date of this Act, author- 
ized years of service for purposes of pay and pay period, longevity pay, or basic 
pay for officers appointed in the senior assistant grade or above in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service are repealed and the credits authorized 
thereunder shall lapse. 


Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jonson. Paragraphs 1 and 2 of subsection (a) would delete 
from section 207 of the Public Health Service Act existing references 
to cumulative years of service for longevity credit. If longevity 
credit, as proposed in the bill, is to be dispensed with, then we would 
have to get rid of these references, because otherwise they would be 
obsolete. 

With respect to paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 of subsection (a) and sub- 
section (b), that is all that appears on page 32, line 5 through line 23, 
and I would like to recommend the deletion of these provisions from 
the bill. Idothat for several reasons : 

No. 1, Mr. Chairman, this bill, as it was transmitted from the De- 
fense Department to the Bureau of the Budget, contained another 
provision, and that provision would have permitted the Public Health 
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Service officers to use what is now longevity credit in the computation 
of retired pay. That provision has been already discussed here this 
morning. This bill would transfer that now to the new section 1405 
in the code. 

The Budget Bureau, however, made the recommendation to us that 
they did not think that provision was germane to this bill and asked 
us if we would remove it from the bill, which we did. 

For that reason, then, paragraphs of subsection (a) and all of sub- 
section (b) relate to the provision which has already been deleted 
from the bill. So, therefore, paragraph 5 in subsection (b) should 
also be deleted. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I am not sure which one you are referring to, Mr. 
Johnston. 

You are referring to which lines on which page? 

Mr. Jounston. I am referring to paragraph (5) beginning on line 
13 of page 33 

Mr. Bianbrorp. Thirty-three. 

Mr. Jonnston. And subsection (b), beginning on line 18. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All of that to go out? 

Mr. Jonnston. On page 33. Those two provisions relate to the 
re that was removed when the bill was at the Bureau of the 

udget and therefore should be deleted from here. They should 
have been deleted in the first instance. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is fine. 

Mr. Jounston. Now, with regard to paragraph 3, beginning on line 
5 of page 33, and paragraph (4), beginning on line 9 of page 33, I 
would like to state that we, the Public Health Service, now has at the 
Bureau of the Budget a commissioned personnel bill which would, 
among other things, provide certain amendments affecting the retire- 
ment of etenateelnae’ officers of the Public Health Service. 

These provisions here are being taken care of in that bill. We think 
it would be more germane to have them taken care of there than in 
this bill. So that is the reason for my recommendation of the dele- 
tion of these provisions. And that is the language beginning on line 
5, page 33, through line 23 of the same page. 

Now, I would just like to add one more thing, Mr. Chairman. 

There has been some talk here, and perhaps some slight indication 
that longevity credit might be retained in the bill that is finally re- 
ported by your committee. 

If that were so, then paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) 
could also be deleted. 

That would mean, then, that all of section 11 could be deleted. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Bates. I understand that. 

Mr. Kiupay. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounston. O. K. 

Mr. Gavin. Any other deletions? [Further laughter. | 

Mr. Jounston. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hanoy. Mr. Johnston, would you be glad to see that occur? 

Mr. Jounston. Sir, I think you are! asking me a question that I 
don’t feel. I am competent to answer at this point. [Further 
laughter. | 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go to section 12, Colonel Benade. 
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Colonel Brnapg. Continuing with section 12 on page 33, line 24: 


om Section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (37 U. 8. C. 83 (c)) is 
amended by striking out the words “base and longevity pay,” and inserting the 
05 words “basic pay” in place thereof. 

That is purely a technical change, Mr. Chairman. It merely con- 
at | forms the terminology to the Career Compensation Act of 1949 as it 
od | would be amended by this act—— 

| Mr. Barrrmo. Armed Forces Leave Act. 
b- | Mr. Dickerson. Section 4 (a) provides for an allowance of quar- 
odd | ters of $1.25 a day for enlisted members of the first 38 grades. With 
ld the addition of two new grades, the word “three” would have to be 
L changed to “five.” So we would like to offer an amendment to make 
ir. that change and expand the section accordingly. 
| Mr. Buanprorp. Not only that, but you are going to have trouble 
i with people who get out of the service before June 30, 1958, and who 


collect their leave money after June 30, 1958. 
(Mr. Bartimo nods.) 
| Mr. Buianprorp. This section doesn’t cover it. 
Colonel Benapg. Yes. 
Mr. Kiipay. We will watch for that. 
- Colonel Benapr. Section 13, Mr. Chairman, pertains purely to the 


id Peper of Commerce. 

assume they have a witness here who would like to speak to that 
section. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if there is anybody here 

s} ‘ 

from the Department of Commerce. 

| Mr. Kinpay. Is there areere here from the Department of Com- 

i merce who would like to be heard on section 13 ? 

’ Commander Hicks. Mr. Chairman, I am Commander Hicks, of the 

- Coast and Geodetic Survey, which is in the Department of Commerce. 

I am not prepared to testify on this section. 

k pre} 3 

If you wish, I would be glad to relay the information to the Depart- 

in | ment, to send you, for inclusion in the record, any comments they 

” might have. | 

” | Mr. Kitpay. I would appreciate you doing that, Commander Hicks. 

| Without objection, any statement forwarded with reference to sec- 
tion 13 by the Department will be included in the record. 

mn Commander Hicks. Yes, sir; I will do that. 

e- 

STATEMENT BY CLARENCE G. MORSE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR, ON BEHALF OF THE 

) DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND THE MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 

| Gentlemen, section 13 of the bill H. R. 9979, provides as follows: 

d. i “Notwithstanding any other provision of law, persons in the Department of 
Commerce who are not members of a uniformed service, but whose pay or allow- 
ances were, on the day before the enactment of this Act, assimilated to pay or 
allowances of members of the uniformed services, are entitled, beginning with 
the effective date of this Act, to pay and allowances at rates to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Commerce.” 

Under section 216 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S. C. 1125), persons 
employed by the Maritime Administration (formerly the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion) for the purpose of operating and maintaining the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., were compensated and granted allow- 

I ances at rates similar to those provided by law for the United States Coast 

ay" Guard. Under section 509 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 


by the act of May 19, 1952 (66 Stat. 79), the pay and allowances of such per- 
sonnel were specifically assimilated to those of the United States Coast Guard. 
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The Merchant Marine Academy was made a permanent institution in February 
1956, by amendment of section 216 of the Merchant Marine Act (Public Law 
415, 84th Cong.; 70 Stat. 25). The Department of Commerce, in conjunction with 
the Civil Service Commission and with the approval of the Budget Bureau, has 
developed legislation which has been submitted to the Congress, and introduced 
as 8. 3407. (See Congressional Record, Mar. 5, 1958, p. 3067, and Mar. 6, pp. 
3078-3080.) This legislation would clarify the status of the faculty and adminis- 
trative staff with respect to their employment, compensation, and related mat- 
ters. Pending consideration and action by the Congress of this legislation, sec- 
tion 13 of the bill H. R. 9979 would authorize the Secretary of Commerce to make 
interim provisions for the pay and allowances of personnel at the Merchant 
Marine Academy otherwise covered by the assimilation provisions of section 509 
of the Career Compensation Act. 

In order that your committee might have the history and factual background 
of this matter, we are submitting the reasons for ending assimilation under sec- 
tion 509 of pay and compensation of the personnel involved, establishing an 
appropriate pay and compensation system for this personnel, and setting out the 
contemplated action of the Secretary of Commerce under section 13, if adopted. 

The United States Maritime Service had its inception in the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1986 (52 Stat. 965), which called into being a cadet training system de 
signed to augment the growth of an American merchant fleet by training Ameri- 
can citizens to become merchant vessel crewmen. The 1936 statute authorized 
the Maritime Administration (then the Maritime Commission) to contract with 
its managing agents and subsidized operators for such training and directed the 
Maritime Administration to report to Congress on the training of American citi- 
venus to serve as licensed or unlicensed personnel in the merchant marine. As a 
result of Maritime’s recommendations,’ the contract-cadet system was converted 
into a Federal merchant marine training program with the training carried on 
by the Federal Government and by State institutions.” This was accomplished 
by amendment of the Merchant Marine Act’ to authorize the Maritime Adminis- 
tration “to establish and maintain the United States Maritime Service as a vol- 
untary organization for the training of citizens of the United States to serve 
as licensed and unlicensed personnel on American merchant vessels (sec. 216 
(a)). The Administration, under section 216 (a), was “authorized to fix the 
rates of pay of * * * persons [enrolled in the Service] and the ranks, grades, 
and ratings for the personnel of the * * * service | were and] are to be the same 
as are now or shall hereafter be prescribed for the personnel of the Coast Guard” 
(sec. 216 (a)). 

In 1942 the Maritime Administration, again acting under section 216 (a), 
established the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 
The ranks, grades, and ratings of the staff, faculty, and supporting personnel of 
the Academy (i. e., the administrative enrollees) had their initiation and evolu- 
tion during the Second World War period and have continued to this date. 

During the war years, when the institution turned out thousands of merchant 
marine officers for duty in commercial shipping and in the Navy, the Academy 
acquired something of a military flavor. It has now been recognized by law as 
a permanent national academy, comparable in many respects to the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Academies. Nevertheless, it remains essentially a civilian insti 
tution, with the mandate to turn out civilian deck officers and civilian engineers 
for voluntary service in the American merchant fleet. The staff and faculty are 
likewise civilian members of a yoluntary civilian service in the Government of 
the United States and their pay should be assimilated to the civilian service 
rather than a military pay system. 

The Attorney General ruled in 1952 that administrative enrollees are civilian 
employees of the United States for purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
and since then the Civil Service Commission has ruled that appointments and 
compensation of administrative enrollees should be administered on the same 
basis as other civilian employees. Accordingly, the United States Civil Service 
Commission and the Department of Commerce have agreed that on and after 
September 1, 1957, any new appointments or employment of personnel at the 
Academy in any capacity, with the exception of persons appointed to the faculty, 
should be made in accordance with the Civil Service Act and rules and should 
be compensated in accordance with the laws applicable to the compensation of 
civilian employees generally. 





1 See H. Rept. 824. 76th Cong., Ist sess., p. 4. 
? See 46 CFR 310.3. 
$53 Stat. 1182. 
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It is clear beyond doubt that members of the Maritime Service employed as 
administrative enrollees are not a part of the Military Establishment... Like the 
Public Health Service and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, among others, the 
Maritime Service is a creature of Congress, set up for a specific purpose un- 
connected with that of the National Military Establishment.* Unlike the Public 
Health Service and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, however, the Maritime Serv- 
ice is not, and has never been, listed as a branch of the uniformed services nor, 
except insofar as Maritime Service pay is increased by an increase in Coast 
Guard pay, is it ever included as a subject of uniformed services legislation.® 
Indeed, Congress in making available to members of the Maritime Service certain 
provisions of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 expressly recognized that 
enrollees of the Maritime Service are not members of the uniformed services, as 
defined in the Career Compensation Act. “[PJersons serving, not as members 
of any of the uniformed services * * *” (37.U. 8, C. 309, supra, p..3).. (See Con- 
ference Report 1867, House of Representatives, 82d Cong. 2d sess., p. 4.) 

These administrative enrollees have been employed (i. e., “enrolled”’) under 
the authority of the above-mentioned section of the Merchant Marine Act. They 
have been given ranks and ratings, and have been compensated and granted al- 
lowances at rates similar to those provided by law for the Coast Guard under 
authority of section 216 of the Merchant Marine Act, the annual appropriation 
acts, and section 509 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by 
the act of May 19, 1952 (66 Stat. 79). The enrollees have been granted leave 
under a leave system prescribed by regulations pursuant to implied power under 
the Merchant Marine Act. 

Over the years a number of questions have been considered by the Civil 
Service Commission, General Accounting Office, and Department of Justice con- 
cerning the employment status of these employees (administrative enrollees). 
In order to clarify and regularize the employment status of administrative en- 
rollees, it has become apparent that it is administratively desirable to convert 
the enrollees, as far as practicable and appropriate, to positions subject to the 
same civil-service, compensation, and leave laws, which are generally applicable 
to other civilian employees of the United States. 

In the interest of simplified and more efficient administration, and of making 
available and preserving to these employees the same benefits as are granted 
to other civilian employees of the United States, the Department of Commerce 
and the Civil Service Commission have reached agreement (1) that an appro- 
priate, flexible system of employment and compensation should be provided by 
law for the faculty of the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, similar to that now provided for the faculty at the Naval Academy; (2) 
that future appointments to nonfaculty positions should be made in accordance 
with the civil-service and classification laws (except as otherwise authorized 
by law, e. g., wage-board positions) ; and (3) that present administrative en- 
rollees should be converted to positions subject to the civil-service, classification, 
and leave laws under provisions of law which will authorize adjustments to 
be made that will avoid undue personal hardship or inequity to the employees 
and avoid any adverse effect upon the efficiency of the Academy. 

As a result of careful study for several years of the problems involved in 
effecting this transition for persons presently serving as administrative enrollees, 
the Department, the Civil Service Commission, and the General Accounting 
Office have reached agreement that legislation, approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, submitted to Congress and introduced as S$, 3407, is necessary to 

(1) Provide an appropriate compensation system of the type described 
above for faculty members at the Merchant Marine Academy; 

(2) Avoid serious loss of compensation to nonfaculty administrative en- 
rollees upon conversion to positions subject to the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, or to wage-board positions ; 

(3) Avoid serious curtailment of enrollees’ existing leave benefits upon 
conversion to a position under the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as 
amended; and 

(4) Provide for creditability of prior service as administrative enrollees 
for all purposes. 


The announced purpose of the Service is to man an American owned and operated fleet 
‘with a trained and efficient citizen personnel” (49 Stat. 1985). 

‘The ‘Amendments to Other Titles’ section of the codified title 10 (10 U. S. C., 1952 
edition. Supp. IV), alone of the entire code, mentions the Maritime Service. See. 34 of 
title 10 authorized the conferring of bachelor of science degrees upon graduates of the 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy. 
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The proposed legislation, submitted to Congress and introduced as 8. 3407, 
would accomplish these purposes and enable the Department to administer these 
positions on the same basis as other comparable civilian positions in the Goy- 
ernment service. Upon introduction and enactment of this proposed legislation, 
it is contemplated that faculty members will be employed under excepted ap- 
pointments authorized by the Civil Service Commission under schedule A of 
the civil-service rules, and that they will be compensated under a system of 
compensation appropriate to the requirements of an accredited educational 
institution and similar to that now provided for the faculty of the Naval Acad- 
emy. It is contemplated that nonfaculty administrative enrollees will be em- 
ployed under the civil-service laws, and that they will be compensated in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, or an appropriate 
prevailing wage schedule, as appropriate. Both groups of employees will receive 
leave and other benefits under the same laws as apply generally to other civilian 
employees of the Government. 

In view of the fact that the United States Merchant Marine Academy, cur- 
rently the only federally operated maritime training installation, was made a 
permanent institution by Public Law 415, 84th Congress, the Department rec- 
ommends favorable consideration of legislation separate and apart from H. R. 
9979 in order that basic personnel policies and problems in administering the 
maritime training program may be considered and acted upon by the Congress. 
The need for clarifying the status of administrative enrollees of the United 
States Maritime Service in order that present uncertainties may be eliminated 
and the Merchant Marine Academy may proceed on a stable basis in personnel 
matters was recognized in the report of the Twelfth Congressional Board of 
Visitors to the Merchant Marine Academy published December 5, 1955. The 
report included the following provision : 

“The Board urges those charged with carrying on the discussions directed 
toward establishing the status of the administrative enrollees of the United 
States Maritime Service to make every effort to bring about an appropriate 
resolution of this problem, to the end that suitable personnel policies may be 
established.” 

Additionally, the report of the Advisory Board to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, made to the Maritime Administrator, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, May 2, 1957, stated, among other things, ‘The Maritime 
Administrator has issued appropriate orders ° defining the status of the existing 
faculty and setting forth probationary periods for those to be appointed to the 
faculty in the future. This is all that could have been done and it has been 
well done. But the position of the faculty at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy will not be thoroughly satisfactory until appropriate legislation has 
been enacted.” 

At the present time there are approximately 248 employees, with total gross 
annual salaries of $1,395,907, employed by the Maritime Administration, De 
partment of Commerce, for the purpose of operating and maintaining the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point. Thirty-one of these 
employees, with total gross annual salaries of $142,885.00, are employed under 
the competitive civil-service system and paid according to the Classification Act 
of 1949. The remaining 217 employees, with total gross annual salaries of 
$1,253,022, have been enrolled and identified as administrative enrollees with 
ranks, ratings, and pay assimilated to that of the United States Coast Guard. 
As previously explained, these employees have been enrolled for active ad- 
ministrative duty under authority of section 216 (a) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended; are referred to as administrative enrollees of the 
United States Maritime Service, and, receive military-type pay assimilated to 
that of the Coast Guard under certain provisions of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949. It is these 217 employees that through section 13 of H. R. 9979 
would be removed from the pay system provided by the bill for the uniformed 
services. Section 13 would grant discretionary authority to the Secretary of 
Commerce to pay such rates as the Secretary of Commerce might prescribe be- 
ginning with the effective date of the enactment of H. R. 9979. Additionally, it 
is these 217 employees, civilian employees of the Federal Government in prac- 
tically every sense of the word, whom we propose to convert by suitable legisla- 
tion, to appropriate civilian status and pay as described above. 

In connection with this transition, it is only natural that some enrollees may 
be concerned as to whether they will be treated as advantageously as members 





®See A. O. 181, effective June 20, 1956. 
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of the uniformed services or as civilian employees subject to the Classification 
Act, or prevailing wage system, or whether they will be deprived of the benefits 
granted to employees in those categories, 

It is our considered opinion that the principal reasons which justify changes 
in pay at the present time for members of the uniformed services do not apply 
with equal merit in the case of the administrative enrollees, and that it is 
fundamentally sound and equitable that administrative enrollees be compen- 
sated in general on the same basis as comparable civilian employees. For this 
reason, the Secretary has recommended to the Bureau of the Budget that en- 
rollees should not be included in any pay legislation applicable to members of 
the uniformed services, except to the extent of authorizing them to be compen- 
sated at rates to be fixed by the Secretary, pending adoption of the desirable 
legislation agreed upon by the Civil Service Commission and the Department. 
The provisions of section 13 of H. R. 9979 are thus in conformity with the 
policy of the Department. 

On the other hand, we recognize thet enrollees should not be treated less ad- 
vantageously than civilian employees generally. As indicated above, new ap- 
pointees in the Maritime Service are already being compensated in accordance 
with the Classification Act or prevailing wage system. For these reasons, the 
Department would, as a matter of policy, following enactment of H. R. 9979 in 
its present form, endeavor to adjust the rates of enrollees to include any in- 
creases which they would receive if serving in positions subject to the Classifi- 
eation Act or prevailing wage system, as appropriate. 

In addition, it should be noted that the authority provided by section 13 of 
H. R. 9979 is substantially the same as that under which the faculty of the 
Naval Academy is compensated and which we seek under our proposed legisla- 
tion (S. 3407) in order to compensate faculty at the Merchant Marine Academy 
on the same basis as the faculty at the Naval Academy. 

In brief, the provisions of section 13 in the bill are in line with our objective to 
compensate enrollees on the same basis as comparable civilian employees. Under 
this authority, we plan to treat all enrollees at least as well as comparable 
civilian employees. For this reason, it seems to us that the administrative en- 
rollees have nothing to fear with respect to their treatment under section 13. 

More specifically, and in keeping with recommendations submitted to the Con- 
gress (S. 3407) respecting proposed legislation to convert the administrative 
enrollees to civilian status in all respects, the Secretary of Commerce will use 
the discretionary authority contained in section 13, upon its enactment, to pre- 
scribe rates of pay for the 217 administrative enrollees employed by the Maritime 
Administration, Department of Commerce, as follows: 

For the approximately 75 faculty members at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, there would be established an appropriate compensation system 
similar to that provided for the civilian faculty of the Naval Academy. The 


i salary of faculty members would be changed to this system of pay, and each 
| person would have his salary fixed at a rate which is not less than his combined 
} basic pay and quarters and subsistence allowances, or the value of such allowances 


when furnished the person in kind, immediately preceding the effective date of 
section 13. Rates would be prescribed for each faculty employee similar to the 
rates of pay prescribed for the United States Naval Academy as approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy on July 21, 1955 (with due regard for any increases therein 
that may be subsequently made), and in no instance would a rate be prescribed 
which is less than the total gross annuai pay of the employees on tie date of 
enactment of H. R. 9979. 

Our calculations show that to effect such pay conversion as described above 
would result in an increase of $5,842 per annum for the 75 faculty employees 
involved. 

For the approximately 77 enrollees in the United States Maritime Service 
comprising the executive staff, administrative force, and others who are per- 
forming duties comparable to employees occupying Classification Act positions, 
such rates of pay would be prescribed as contained in the Classification Act pay 
schedules for comparable work and duties but in no instance would a rate be 
prescribed less than the total gross annual pay of the employee including basic 
pay, quarters, and subsistence allowances received immediately preceding the 
effective date of H. R. 9979. 

Our calculations show that to effect such pay conversion as described above 
would result in an increase of $5,976 per annum for the 77 administrative en- 
rollees involved. 
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The approximately 65 employees performing duties normally paid according 
to the local prevailing rates would be compensated in accordance with the 
Department's system of pay for such personnel except that such personnel would 
be paid at a rate which is not less than the combined basic pay and quarters 
and subsistence allowances, received immediately preceding the effective date 
of section 13, or the value of such allowances when furnished the person in kind, 
Our calculations show that the effectuation of this pay conversion would result 
in an increase of about $30,219 per annum for the 65 employees involved. 

The personnel affected by section 13 of the bill would be administratively 
granted any subsequent increases in compensation which employees receive under 
the system to which converted. In the event the faculty at the United States 
Naval Academy receives an increase in compensation following enactment of 
section 13, it is planned that faculty members at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy would receive a comparable increase in compensation. Should 
such personnel at the Naval Academy receive an increase in compensation prior 
to the enactment of section 13, it is contemplated that a comparable increase in 
compensation would be made by the Secretary of Commerce after enactment of 
H. R. 9979 under the administrative discretion proposed by section 13. 

In a like manner, personnel in positions which are similar to those covered 
by the Classification Act would be granted increases comparable to those subse- 
quently prescribed by law for employees occupying Classification Act positions. 
Should there be a general pay raise for employees occupying Classification Act 
positions prior to the enactment of this proposed section 13, the Secretary con- 
templates using his discretionary authority to provide comparable increases for 
administrative enrollees following conversion to Classification Act rates of pay. 

Similarly, administrative enrollees changed to rates corresponding to those 
provided under the local prevailing rate wage schedule system of pay would 
receive any subsequent increases comparable to similar personnel in the area of 
employment. Many of the 65 employees proposed to be changed to this system 
of pay would receive an increase in compensation effective with the change to 
the wage schedule system. 

Thus, it may be seen from the above that the action proposed by section 13 
will result in the conversion to civilian pay status, without loss to the employees 
of the value of their pay and allowances, for administrative enrollees who cur- 
rently receive pay and allowances as authorized by titles II and III of the 
Career Compensation Act. Such conversion would result in additional cost as 
compensation for personnel affected, amounting to approximately $42,037 per 
annum. 

On the other hand, if these 217 administrative enrollees are granted the pay 
raises for members of the armed services as provided in H. R. 9979; and in sec- 
tion 13 is eliminated, there would be a total annual increase in pay and allow- 
ances as follows: 

Per annum 
Re I i Sane dd sn ania GA signirenin Oe we she : $24, 000 
Enlisted men (102)_----_--~-- adie et ate aeons eiliaas : 38, 000 
I sg se dae iat oe : ; 99, 000 


I I aan a a ae aa seach 161, 000 


In summary, the 217 administrative enrollees are not members of the Armed 
Forces or even of the uniformed services as defined in the Career Compensation 
Act. It is our belief that the reasons which justify the pay increases provided 
in H. R. 9979 for members of the uniformed services do not apply with equal 
merit to persons who are not members of the uniformed services. These 217 ad- 
ministrative enrollees are civilian employees, for all practical purposes. _Over 
the years their present system of pay, by assimilation to the pay of the I nited 
States Coast Guard, has become geared to the compensation system provided 
for the Military Establishment, whereas it should properly conform to the com- 
pensation provided by law generally for civilian employees. Enactment of i. R. 
9979, with section 13 as provided therein, will grant discretionary authority to 
the Secretary of Commerce which will then be used to assimilate the pay of 
these 217 civilians (adminisrtative enrollees) to the civilian pay systems of the 
Federal Government. 

In the use of this discretionary authority: and consistent with the legislation 
on this subject which will be submitted to the Congress in the near future, 
the Secretary of Commerce will make certain that none of the 217 civilian em- 
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ployees (administrative enrollees) receives any loss of pay below that of his 
total gross annual pay upon enactment of H. R. 9979. 

Mr. Kixtpay. Go to the next section, Colonel Benade. 

Colonel Benape. Section 14, page 34: 

Section 110 of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 740) is 
repealed. 

Before commenting on that section, Mr. Chairman, I would also 
like to read section 15 and then speak to them together. 

Mr. Kitpay. Very well. 

Colonel Benape. Section 15: 

Except for sections 1 (3) (D) and 14, the effective date of this Act is July 
1, 1958. Sections 1 (3) (d) and 14 become effective July 1, 1961. 

Those two sections, considered together, Mr. Chairman, accomplish 
this result : 

We have previously discussed the fact that under this bill the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service and certain of the 
other officers of that service would be removed from the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Pay Act and put under the Career Compensation Act for 
the purpose of determining their compensation. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the provision to which Mr. Johnston testified 
on his previous appearance. 

Colonel Benape. That is correct, to which Mr. Johnston testified. 

We also under this bill would be providing for the Surgeon Gen- 
eral the $4,000 money allowance, as was testified to earlier. 

Until the phase-in, however, is completed, in order to prevent the 
Surgeon General and the other affected officers of the Public Health 
Service from receiving a reduction in their pay, the effect of the 
effective date of July 1 for section 13 (d) would be to del: ay the ch: ange 
in pay and the providing of the $4,000 money allowance to the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service until the phase-in was 
comple ted. 

And, similarly, until July 1, 1961, the Federal Executive Pay Act 
as it affects those officers santa continue in effect. 

The rest of the bill would be effective July 1, 1958. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Colonel Benade. 

Colonel Benapr. May I say, Mr. Chairman, at this point 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Benapr. Do you wish to speak, Mr. Milton, or shall I go 
ahead ? 

Secretary Mitron. I am Hugh Milton, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, Manpower and Reserve Forces. 

I am sitting here this morning in the place of Secretary Francis, 
who had to appear before a senatorial committee. 

He asked me to request of the committee permission to put into 
the mane a statement by himself, which will be a summary, some- 
what. of a summary, a very short summary, of some of the points 
which have been brought up here and his general views with regard 
to the bill. 

Mr. Kinpay. Without objection, we will include in the record the 
statement submitted by Secretary Francis. 

Secretary Miiron. Thank you. 
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SuMMARY STATEMENT OF Mr. WILLIAM H. FRANCIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE) 


From previous statements I have made before this subcommittee I feel certain 
that you recognize the wholehearted support which the Department of Defense 
lends to the basic principles embodied in H. R. 9979. By way of emphasis, 
however, I would like to restate our position in regard to the three most im- 
portant features of the bill, namely—the step-in-grade system, the proficiency 
concept, and the revised pay scales. 


STEP-IN-GRADE 


Based on discussions I have recently had with Mr. McElroy, I wish to posi- 
tively reaffirm the Department of Defense position with respect to the proposed 
step-in-grade system of compensation. 

It is not our intention to abandon longevity but rather to strike a better 
balance between longevity and individual achievement. Total years of service 
will still remain a major factor in determining promotion, and thus the grade 
in which the individual serves. Years within grade will be further rewarded 
by pay steps. Total years of service will, of course, continue to be a determining 
factor in regard to retirement benefits. Saved pay provisions were designed 
to provide an equitable means of phasing out the longevity system for certain 
individuals who might otherwise suffer from an abrupt ending of the longevity 
system. 

We give particular emphasis to the step-in-grade proviso, or as it might be 
more properly called, the in-grade-longevity system, because of its obvious incen- 
tive value. As long as the Armed Forces assign responsibility by rank and by 
date-of-rank (time-in-grade), it is only proper that pay should be based on 
the same factors—only then can an individual be paid for his contribution. An 
incentive pay system must permit the proper reward for the above average as 
well as the average. The longevity system by its very nature provides only 
limited recognition of the above average, and that only for a limited length 
of time. 

In addition to the incentive aspects inherent in the step-in-grade system, I 
would note also that it accomplishes two other desirable objectives. It virtually 
eliminates those types of pay inversions wherein seniors are paid less than 
juniors whose contribution is less but years of service is greater. Lastly, it 
eorrects those inequities associated with the present system wherein a wide 
variety of inactive time is counted for pay purposes. 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


I hardly need to give added emphasis to the importance which the Depart- 
ment of Defense attaches to the subject of proficiency pay. A system whereby 
we can correct skill imbalances and provide additional reward for individual 
contribution is a most essential step. I do not personally feel that the method 
selected to accomplish these ends is as important as their achievement. In this 
connection I would like to report that the services have been studying the pro- 
ficiency proposal suggested by the chairman on March 5, 1958. Within a few 
days we expect to complete service coordination on this matter, and will report 
the Department of Defense position to the subcommittee. 


REVISED PAY SCALES 


The third and final feature of our proposal that I would like to give further 
emphasis to concerns the new pay scales. I believe you are well aware of our 
basic approach to this aspect of providing pay incentive—little change in the 
lower enlisted and lower officer brackets but significant upward revision in the 
higher brackets. 

We feel that there is ample evidence to support the contention that a higher 
pay in the grades to which an individual can normally expect to aspire provides 
a strong motivating force for career service, and one that is particularly appeal- 
ing to the ambitious and industrious. We feel that we have stayed on the 
conservative side in proposing the amounts set forth in H. R. 9979, and I would 
therefore like to emphasize that we consider the amounts proposed to be the 
minimum necessary to accomplish our purpose. I hardly need to mention to 
a committee of the experience of this one that it would be easily possible to 
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spend a great deal of money and yet accomplish very little if pay amounts should 
fall just below that which provides an incentive of significant proportions. 
Based on the suggestions of the chairman and members of the subcommittee 
as well as certain witnesses appearing before you, we have undertaken to make 
adjustments to the pay scales of certain officer and lower enlisted ranks, It 
was, I might add, never the intention of the Defense Advisory Committee or 
the Department of Defense to work a hardship on certain individuals and we, 
therefore, welcome this opportunity to study possible deficiencies in the bill. 
Our position in this matter will be forwarded to you within a very few days. 


Mr. Kizpay. Did you have a statement that you wanted to make, 
Colonel, at this time ‘ 

Mr. Gavin. Before he makes his statement, I would like to ask 
him a question. 

Colonel Benape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. He has been offering a lot of amendments here this 
morning. I was wondering whether the Department had given any 
further consideration to an amendment on the present pay scale for 
captains and first and second lieutenants, to bring the pay scale in- 
crease for captains up to about 15 percent and the first and second 
lieutenants up to about 12 to 14 percent, to make them at least fair 
and equitable with those in the upper echelon and otherwise. 

Have you thought anything about that ? 

Colonel Benapr. Yes, Mr. Gavin, we have been hard at work since 
the start of these hearings on preparing certain amendments to the 
pay scales which have been proposed for the lower ranking officers 
and enlisted men. 

I cannot state at this time, sir, the precise changes which will be 
offered, but the Department of Defense will, within the next day 
or two at the latest, offer the amendments to the committee. 

Mr. Kinpay. May I say that in our consideration of the bill in 
executive session we will have an opportunity to consider as many 
alternate proposals as may be presented by the Department or that 
the committee or its members may consider to be worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Colonel Benapg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will relay that information to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Kitpay. Are there any other questions at this time? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, this is the end of our public sessions. We will 
go into executive session on this bill hereafter. 

Colonel Brnapr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to state that I have considered it a privilege and a pleasure to 
appear before the committee, and I would like to thank each member 
of the committee for his patience with me. 

Mr. Kitpay. Colonel Benade, I want to thank you for the assist- 
ance you have rendered to the committee. 

You have explained to us a very highly complicated legislative 
proposal, and you have done so most efficiently. I don’t believe I 
have ever had a witness before me who has explained a piece of 
legislation with greater facility and clarity than you have on this 


bill. 


You have, been most helpful to us, and we do appreciate your 
assistance to us. 


Mr. Bartimo, you have rendered your customary efficient assistance 
to us. 
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Mr. Bartro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Benape. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. On behalf of the Department of Defense. 

Secretary Miuron. May I put this in the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

The entire Department of Defense appreciates very, very much 
the time this committee has consumed in the study of this bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Mitton. We consider it very, very important and we are 
most appreciative to each and every one of you. 

Mr. Kinpay. We have approached it with the attitude that we had 
to devote all of the time that was necessary to have a very clear 
understanding of it. It is a very highly complicated piece of legis- 
lation. 

Secretary Minton. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think you can be assured that the committee will 
approach it with a very strong feeling of responsibility of what it 
has to do here. 

We appreciate that there are many ramifications and many different 
viewpoints within the services. And we have received much corre- 
spondence from the field of practically every provision in the bill: 
much of it very analytical and dispassionate and much of it far from 
being dispassionate, 

The matter will receive our very careful consideration. 

I hope when we are completed with it, there will be a feeling that 
we have done what was right in the circumstances. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, since this is the end of the recorded 
hearings 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. And we did ask the Secretary of the Army if he 
could have any comment in the record with regard to combat pay, I 
wonder if Secretary Milton might have any comment he could add 
at this point which may have been arrived at by now. 

Secretary Minton. Congressman Bennett, you raised at one time 
a question of the concurrent resolution which had been submitted by 
yourself at the Ist session of the 85th Congress, I believe. That 
resolution was fully concurred in by the Department of the Army and 
by the Department of Defense. 

That resolution goes to having on a standby basis legislation for 
the enactment of combat pay if and when we found ourselves in an- 
other emergency. 

It was entirely a precautionary measure which all of us in the 
Department of Defense had endorsed. 

Mr. Bennetr. Would you like to see it included in this bill if it 
could be? 

Secretary Minton. Well, by concurring in it, I think we said that 
we felt it might be wise. We do not want to go any further in any 
delineation of any combat pay until such details are worked out. 
But this is legislation for standby. 

Mr. Kitpay. This concludes our open sessions. 

The committee will meet on Monday morning at 10 o’clock in 
executive session for further consideration of the bill. 

Thank you all. Mr. Blandford, will you insert in the record at this 
point statements and letters that have been submitted for that purpose. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir; they are as follows: 


THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, 


Washington, D. C., March 8, 1958. 
Hon. Pau J. Kivpay, 


Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, 
Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kitpay: During my appearance before your subcommittee on Febru- 
ary 20, 1958, I was asked several times whether I felt the longevity system, as 
we know it today under the Career Compensation Act, should be abandoned 
in favor of the step-in-grade proposals of the Cordiner Committee. As you may 
recall, I requested more time to study and compare the two systems before 
supplying my answer for the record. 

First, let me say that, after further study of the Cordiner proposals and H. R. 
9979, I have come to the conclusion that there is not a complete abandonment 
of the longevity principle in these proposals. The step-in-grade provisions of the 
proposed bill recognize longevity as a factor in the military pay scale. I be- 
lieve that step-in-grade promotions, based on length of service in grade, provide 
adequate recognition of the longevity principle when taken in combination with 
other provisions of the bill. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I recognize that in writing a complicated piece 
of legislation which will affect the pay of so many men, you will almost in- 
evitably discover soft spots. I have reviewed the testimony of the Chiefs before 
your cominittee, and, while I sensed great unanimity in favor of the principle 
of the step-in-grade system, I realize that they were sensitive, and quite properly 
so as service Chiefs, to possible soft spots, which they described to you. 

In my testimony before you, I expressed great confidence that your committee, 
with its long experience in writing pay legislation, would be able to work out 
adjustments in problem areas with the personnel experts in the Department of 
Defense. In fact, I understand these problem areas are already being worked 
on, 

I am hopeful that a bill which adopts the Cordiner incentive principles, in- 
cluding steps in grade, will be approved by your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. F. TwInine. 





AMVETS NATIONAL H&apQUARTERS, 
OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C. March 12, 1958. 
Hon. Pau J. KILpAy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. KitpAy: There is attached the statement of AMVETS on H. R. 
9979 currently being considered by your subcommittee. It would be appreciated 
if you would have this statement published in the public record of hearings on 
this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. HOLDEN, 
National Legislative Director. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. HoLpeEN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE Drrectrorn, AMVETS 


There are several obvious reasons why a strong, well-trained Armed Forces 
is necessary, and AMVETS feels compelled to support H. R. 9979 as a firm 
step in the direction of achieving this aim. 

Until recently, most of the America was blind to Soviet ability in the field 
of science, and, consequently, felt we were militarily superior until such time 
as they were able to meet and surpass our advanced state of development. Per- 
haps subconsciously, we also felt this would never happen, and it was quite 
a shock to realize the time had already arrived. The entire world is aware 
of the consequences if America should fail in her efforts to keep peace and 
deter communism; every nation would fall under the yoke of this modern-day 
imperialism—communism. 

One method of maintaining peace is a strong, able, military force, and two 
important elements of a strong armed service are men and weapons. However, 
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without men our weapons are useless. Consequently, our Armed Forces must 
be kept numerically complete as well as technically able. 

The passing years have given our servicemen more complex tools and 
machines with which to work. Obviously, where equipment is complex, there 
must he men who understand it and are able to put this equipment to work, 
All of our services have gone to great and elaborate measures to train their 
men to operate this new machinery, and this training has become progressively 
more expensive as the weapons have become more complicated, until today, 
when it ofttimes costs several thousand dollars and several years to train 
1 man to work 1 machine. Since it is necessary to maintain an adequate, 
combat-ready armed force, it s also necessary that we get the best value of 
our defense dollar. 

Our defense establishments tell us that manpower turnover in all of the sery- 
ices is much too high. Men are trained, leave the service for civilian life, and 
more men must be trained to operate these intricate machines. In this process 
the services have received less than a minimum return for its training dollar, 
Further, if men enter the services with the idea of staying only a short while, 
they are likely to put forth only as much effort as is necessary to get by with 
little difficulty. The result is shown in the accident and error rates: unqualified 
men operating expensive equipment equals lost machinery, money, man-hours, 
and sometimes lives. This is too high a price to pay for something that can 
be remedied. 

There are 2 ways to solve these 2 problems: Either require longer periods of 
service for qualified men who are trained by the services, or offer incentives 
which would make service life attractive enough to encourage men to make the 
service a career. Both solutions have their advantages and drawbacks, and 
perhaps a combination of both would be best. H. R. 9979, however, goes a long 
way toward improving the pay incentive which is really a necessity when 
overall current conditions are considered. 

For many years, the cost of living has been inching upward with very few 
pauses. Private industry has kept pace by increasing the salaries of their 
employees ; the armed services have not. Private industry has offered attractive 
monetary inducements to obtain the trained people they need; the armed serv- 
ices have not. Private industry has succeeded in their aims; the armed services 
have not. And these two facts are probably the most important reasons why 
men leave the service after their initial obligatory term. 

H. R. 9979 offers a step-in-grade pay system which would reward people for 
proficiency regardless of rank, and also takes into account crowded career 
fields and slow promotions by offering qualified men automatic time-in-grade 
raises for a limited number of years, or offering to retrain desirable men in less 
crowded fields. A 6-percent increase would raise the base pay of all career men 
not included in the step-in-grade system. Admittedly, this bill would help 
achieve many desirable ends, including enough money on payday to maintain 
a reasonable standard of living under current conditions; improved monetary 
situation in the future for both proficiency and longevity to make reenlistment 
attractive; and advanced training for men who are qualified and desire to make 
advancement. However, we feel it does not go far enough, and we urge the 
committee to consider giving everyone a 6-percent across-the-board increase in 
base pay—new draftees and retirees included. This is only equitable, for costs 
have risen approximately 6 percent since the last pay raise was authorized for 
military people and there are certain steps in the step-in-grade pay system 
which would get considerably less than a 6-percent increase. We strongly feel 
that any bill which your committee reports out should include provisions for an 
increase in pay for retirees, for expenses have increased for them also, and an 
attractive retirement plan is a powerful reenlistment inducement. 


And finally, AMVETS would like to stress that fringe benefits which are now | 


available to military personnel and their dependents not be neglected, for these, 
too, add to the attractiveness of military life at a comparatively small cost. 
Some very good, sound steps have been taken to provide reasonable services to 
military families, and I might cite the dependents medi-care program, and the 
commissaries and ships stores as two very fine examples. 

Military housing is one field which still leaves much to be desired, and if 
improved considerably, could be a great boon to the services and men alike. 
The controversy over Wherry housing was resolved by the passing of the Cape 
hart bill on August 11, 1955; however, the tight money situation of the very 
recent past has rendered this law impotent with the result that practically no 
military housing has been built in the past few years. Living quarters are a 
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‘S must major prop in any person’s standard of living, and if a military man is required 
to live in substandard housing, or high-priced civilian housing, both of which 
Is and put him in a financial vise, or worse yet, is required to be separated from his 
, there family because of a housing shortage, he will consider this at reenlistment time. 
» work, I understand inferior housing is high on the list of gripes of miltary people leav- 
n their ing service. President Eisenhower recently approved a plan to give servicemen 
‘Ssively part of their housing allowance in cash if they are required to live in substand- 
today, ard Government quarters. This is a good plan, but it doesn’t cover those people 
Oo train who have no housing at all and must be separated from their families, or those 
equate, people who must spend more than their allowances on civilian housing. More 
alue of and better Government quarters are the answer, and we respectfully urge your 
committee to again review this field with an eye to improving the situation. 
ie Sery- The above suggestions will not provide a 100 percent reenlistment rate, but 
fe, and AMVETS feel it will substantially improve that rate, as well as service morale, 
process and the capabilities of the Military Establishment. We are confident that you 
dollar, will report a measure that will accomplish these purposes. 
while, 
y with 
ualified 
-hours, STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 600 SouTH 
iat can MICHIGAN Ave., Cu1caGo, ILL., Re H. R. 9979, SupMirrep By J. A. McCALLaM, 


V. D. M., WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
iods of 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the American Veterinary Medi- 


ae cal Association appreciates the opportunity afforded to submit a brief statement 

Ss, and for the record in connection with H. R. 9979, a bill “to change the method of 
a long computing basic pay for members of the uniformed services, and for other 
when purposes. 

The Association, like many other organizations, has long supported a strong 
ry few military force which, coupled with a sound military policy, will insure an effec- 
e their tive national security. 
ractive The objective of the proposed legislation—to attract and retain quality per- 
d serv- sonnel, with emphasis on merit and proficiency, is sound. The present system 
ervices has that objective, too. Amendments have been added to the Career Compensa- 
1s why tion Act of 1949 when in the wisdom of the Congress such were necessary. Also, 

. as a result of action by the Committees on Armed Services, the Congress has 
ple for provided much needed benefits and incentives which have not only increased 
career morale and efficiency but helped immeasurably in retaining personnel of quality, 
1-grade | both officer and enlisted. : ' 
in less | The bill under consideration has commendable features to attain the stated 
ey’ men objective, with emphasis in certain areas and under certain conditions. We 
d help suggest this might be extended to include personnel in other areas in each of 
sintain | the services, thus helping reduce the critical personnel problems which confront 
netary the Armed Forces in this era. be 
stment We believe, also, that longevity pay, long a part of the military compensation 
ae system, should be retained, at least in some form. We understand its elimina- 
ge the tion would adversely affect many, particularly officers who had enlisted service 
vase iD prior to and, perhaps, during W orld War IIL. For example, one group so affected 
> col would be a considerable number in the Medical Service Corps of the Armed 
ed for Forces. We understand there are others in the combat ARMS. : , 
avatel Our association is concerned, too, about the proposed revisions in H. R. 9979 
ly feel pertaining to the special pay now authorized medical, dental, and veterinary offi- 
aor a cers. In the case of veterinary officers, the Career Compensation Act, as 
nd an | amended, authorizes special pay in the amount of $100 per month. H. R. 9979 

i continues this career incentive pay in that amount to include grade O-4. 
snow | However, it reduces that amount to $50 in grade O-5 (lieutenant colonel), and 
thank abolishes it for grades O-6 and O-7 (colonel and brigadier general). J he pro- 
heost posed reduction and elimination of the incentive pay in the grades cited cer- 
non tainly is not, in our judgment, conducive to attracting and retaining outstand- 
nd the ing career veterinary officers in the services, including Public Health. 

Since there has been talk regarding an overall increase in basic pay, also an 
and if increase for retired personnel, we suggest both are needed. 

alike. In conclusion, the American Veterinary Medical Association offers the fol- 
. Cape lowing general suggestions in connection with your consideration of H. R. 9979: 
e vert 1. An overall increase in pay for the uniformed services. 
ily no 2. Retention of longevity pay in some form. 
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3. Retention of special pay in the amount now authorized under the Career 
Incentive Act for medical, dental, and veterinary officers. 
4. That retired personnel be included in any pay increase. 


Representative MorGAN MOULDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Movunper: I am a first lieutenant in the United States Marine Corps. 
I was commissioned in September 1953 and am a regular officer. I love the 
Marine Corps and would like to make it my career, but a combination of dis- 
turbing factors are making me consider resigning my commission. Since my 
opinions in general are typical of great numbers of my contemporaries, I think 
you will be interested in them. Incidentally, I am a Missourian and voted for 
you in the last election. 

In the first place, my fellow Marines and I are concerned with pay. My 
own case is typical. After taxes, I take home about $440 per month as opposed 
to at least $600 if I had put in 4 years in private industry. My $440 breaks down 
like this: food (at the commissary), $100; rent and utilities (for a small, un- 
heatable house), $110; life insurance, $33; uniform repair and upkeep (not 
counting new items or replacements), $15: car maintenance, $30; car payment, 
$53; payment on necessary appliances, $15. This leaves about $85 per month 
for savings, clothing for my wife and child as well as the civilian wardrobe 
I must maintain, repair bills, equipment for the baby we are expecting, neces- 
sary entertaining, and all the other expenses a man has when he is trying to 
support a family. 

Most of my brother officers have the same, frustrating kind of balance sheet. 
We know that we can make more money per month on the “outside,” and we 
also know that a great many private firms have equal or better retirement plans 
and subsidiary benefits than does the service. Sears, Roebuck, Procter and 
Gamble, and Remington Rand are examples. 

I think that a reasonable pay scale should give a senior first lieutenant some- 
thing like this, with other ranks scheduled along the same rates: base pay, 
$400; quarters allowance, $120; subsistence (for all ranks) $85. I feel that 
the proposed pay bills before Congress now are insulting, unless the powers-that- 
be have irrevocably resigned themselves to third-rate leadership in the Armed 
Forces. It is obvious that present policies are rapidly achieving that result. 

Housing is next on the list of worries that are making many of my con- 
temporaries and I consider resignation. We face the prospect of living some 
25 more years on or near military bases. I am familiar with all the major 
Marine Corps installations and have lived at four of them. I have yet to see 
one that has adequate housing unless Camp Pendleton could be considered ade- 
quate because of the high class of civilian rentals available there. I am now 
living in a Wherry project. My house can only be considered substandard. 
It is tiny, cramped, in poor repair, and not physically capable of being heated 
comfortably. I pay $66 a month for the privilege of freezing in it, but I’m not 
complaining. What worries me is that certain legislators want to make it public 
quarters. If they do, I will be paying $96 for the same dubious privileges. I 
would be most happy to have you spend a weekend with me and my family in 
order that you might judge for yourself whether I have a legitimate complaint. 

I resent the fact that everywhere a serviceman goes, he is treated as a second- 
class resident because his pay forces him to accept third-class housing. If 
decent quarters in sufficient rather than token numbers were built and efficiently 
managed, quarters allowance would pay for them in a reasonable time, and the 
resulting increase in service morale would be staggering. 

Principally because of low pay and poor housing, I am actively seeking a 
position with private industry. There just doesn’t appear to be much of a 
future in the service, and I am convinced that there is going to be little if any 
improvement. As long as Congress makes only token efforts to better our 
situation, there is no incentive to attract the really capable young people. To 
tell them there is, is to insult their intelligence. There comes a time when 
dedication is not enough. 

I thank you for your attention to a problem which is very close to many of 
us. I would be very happy to furnish any more information or details-if you 
are interested. 
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STATEMENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES ON H. R. 9979 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States supports the principles and 
objectives underlying the Cordiner Committee proposals for a proficiency and 
merit pay system for military personnel and recommends that these proposals 
be enacted substantially as provided in H. R. 9979. 

There are two major reasons why the chamber takes this position: 

1. Our national security is dependent, more than ever before, upon the develop- 
ment and retention—for longer periods of service—of the skilled and experienced 
manpower needed to operate and maintain our increasingly complex weapons. 

2. Soaring defense costs necessitate a more realistic and competitive pay 
system that will provide the added incentives needed to curtail the high and 
costly turnover of military personnel. 

In recommending a more realistic pay system as a military career incentive, 
the national chamber does not infer that other incentive factors are not equally 
important. 

On the contrary, we are confident that most military personnel attach equal, 
if not greater, importance to such intangibles as adequate opportunities for 
promotion and conditions of service. We do believe that the present system 
of military pay, based primarily upon rank and longevity, is at variance with 
modern personnel practices and inconsistent with the desire for individual 
recognition and reward for proficiency and merit. This system must be modern- 
ized, retaining the normal relationship between rank and pay, but giving greater 
emphasis to proficiency and merit and less emphasis to longevity. 

While the chamber supports an incentive pay system, we submit that other 
actions, equally as important, are necessary if the maximum benefits of the 
Cordiner Committee proposals are to be realized. 

In the first place, it is imperative that Congress take the steps necessary to 
insure full and effective implementation of the so-called management aspects 
of the Cordiner report. This involves such things as making sure the financial 
rewards of H. R. 9979 are given to those who genuinely deserve them; greater 
selectivity in the retention of senior officers in order to eliminate discouraging 
“logjams”’; and more stringent controls, at both the initial and career reenlist- 
ment points, to eliminate less desirable individuals. 

Sound management Cannot be legislated. But Congress can and must stress 
the essentiality of these and other management actions, and should require 
periodic reports on what is being done. Defense Secretary Neil McElroy has 
promised “positive management action,” along the lines recommended in the 
Cordiner report, if H. R. 9979 is approved. Unless such action is taken, H. R. 
9979 or any other pay bill that is enacted would be a tragic waste of tax dollars 

A second requirement is a careful reexamination of the relationship between 
military disciplinary policies and practices and the attractiveness of military 
service as a career. 

The chamber recognizes the importance of discipline in a military organization 
and the distinctive nature of this discipline. But this feature of military serv- 
ice ranks high on the list of drawbacks to accepting military service as a career. 
This is primarily because ours is a Nation in which there is an unparalleled de- 
gree of individual initiative and freedom, much of which is lost the minute a 
man enters the service. Adjusting to this drastic change is difficult for and 
resented by Many men, particularly those who enter the service involuntarily, 
and strongly influences their opinions of military service as a career. 

Under the circumstances, the chamber believes Congress should direct the 
Defense Department to critically reexamine this aspect of its military personnel 
policies with a view toward satisfying, on as broad a scale as possible, the de- 
sire of every man for individuality and prestige in his position. To put it an- 
other way, military personnel policies and practices should be modified to 
reflect the belief that servicemen—particularly skilled technicians in short sup- 
ply—are important and essential employees. This is particularly important 
with respect to personnel assigned to support activities because he vast numbers 
of military personnel in those assignments work under conditions far different 
from those that exist in field or combat-related activities, where discipline is of 
utmost importance. 

A third and equally important requirement is the enactment of pending 
legislation that would define the proper roles of military and civilian personnel 
Assigned to support activities and provide for a high degree of specialization 
by military personnel, especially officers, in such activities, instead of trying 
to make a jack-of-all-trades out of every man in uniform. 
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Three identical bills relating to this problem were introduced last year and 
referred to the House Armed Service Committee, but there has been no action 
on them. They are H. R. 8091 by Representative Bennett (Democrat, of Flor- 
ida), H. R. 8097 by Representative Brownson (Republican, of Indiana), and H. R. 
8100 by Representative Church (Republican, of Illinois). 

Until such legislation is enacted and fully implemented, there is little hope 
of curtailing the widespread and costly practice of duplicating military-civilian 
staffing and the closely related problem of excessive rotation. 

The chamber is aware of the efforts of Defense officials to come to grips with 
these difficult problems without legislation. But the record shows very little 
progress. For example, a 1952 directive by the Secretary of Defense placed 
strong emphasis on the need for specialized competence in support activities, but 
virtually all the top positions in such activities still are reserved for military 
officers, most of whom are not trained for such responsibilities but must accept 
them for rotational convenience. Another directive, issued in April 1957, 
attempted to outline the criteria for designating management positions in sup- 
port activities as military or civilian. As originally drafted, it was definitive 
and helpful, but as finally issued has been of little value. 

In summary, the national chamber supports: 

1. Enactment of the Cordiner Committee proficiency pay plan. 

2. Full implementation of the management aspects of the Cordiner report. 

3. Reexamination of the disciplinary aspects of military personnel policies 
and practices. 

4. Enactment of legislation to clarify military-civilian roles in support activi- 
ties and permit greater specialization. 

The chamber believes this 4-point plan provides the keys to the solution 
of the major military personnel management problems and recommends them 
to the House Armed Services Subcommittee on Military Pay. 


Since the Congress is now studying pay proposals for the military and ways 
to raise the efficiency of national defense, I would like to give you some of my 
ideas on the subject. Since I am vitally interested in the results of this legisla- 
tion, I feel that you may be interested in my views and those of others like me. 

A decent pay scale will never be reached by interviewing only high-ranking 
officers and civilians. No matter how brilliant an executive Cordiner is he 
still does not know the problems of the little man in the service. I realize that 
leaders are needed and must receive high pay to keep them in service, but they 
must also have men to follow their orders and these also must be well-trained 
men. 

Actually a pay raise is not the most important action that will keep personnel 
in the service. It is very important and badly needed, but there are many other 
facets of military life that must be improved on to keep the trained personnel in. 

There are many skilled men in the military today that have no chance for 
advancement due to frozen career fields and the maze of redtape that keeps a 
good man down due to the services having trained too many men for one job 
and not enough for others. 

In my Own case the reason that I will leave the service after completion of 
10 years is the lack of chance for advancement. 

I had completed 3 years of college at Franklin and Marshall before I entered 
the Air Force and off and on have continued my education in off-duty time. In 
February of 1954, I attained the rank of staff sergeant. Since then I have 
achieved no more rank and it is still impossible for me to advance. 

In order to be promoted from staff sergeant to technical sergeant you must 
have a certain technical skill level. Although I have repeatedly demonstrated 
my capability in this higher level I do not possess it on paper because as the 
Air Force puts it, I am not authorized by their manning documents. I have 
passed the test for this skill but due to the way the assignments are haphazardly 
made in the Air Force I have never been assigned where they have a vacancy 
for this skill long enough to attain it. 

Since I have been in the information services career field I was first, the 
noncommissioned officer in charge of my office and sports editor of the base paper 
at Ent AFB, Colorado Springs, Colo., for 2 years; the sports editor of the base 
paper and the. man who handled all the administrative work in a 10-man office 
at Spangdahlem Air Base, Germany; the editor of the base paper at Chambley 
Air Base, France, where I also was the noncommissioned officer in charge of 
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‘the office and also did the work of the officer in charge, as we had no information 


services officer assigned to the base. 

My position at all three of these bases called for a man with this higher skill 
level which the Air Force can’t find authority to assign to me. 

At Chambley I was assigned the duty-skill level needed to make technical 
sergeant, but according to the Air Force, you must hold this duty for not less 
than 6 months, and the base closed down after I was assigned there for 5 
months. If I could have been assigned to another base which needed this level, 
in 1 more month I could have been upgraded and would have immediately 
become eligible for promotion, as promotions to technical sergeant are not frozen 
in my career field. 

I was then assigned to Etain Air Base, France, where they have no need of 
my skill but need a clerk. Even though I am highly experienced in my field, 
I do nothing but minor clerical duties that should be assigned to an airman 
with little or no experience. I spend at least 6 hours a day, 6 days a week 
doing nothing. They will not release me from this base because they feel the 
little I do in the other 2 hours of the working day justifies their keeping me 
from advancing myself. 

I have repeatedly requested a transfer to a base that can make use of my 
experience, but Etain will not let me go. 

If I do not get my skill level upgraded by April, then I will again have to 
retake the test which I have already passed as the AF says that the test is good 
for only 1 year. 

My rotation date from the base is September 27, 1959, and I will not ever be 
able to advance while here. 

In relation to this Cordiner pay proposal: They want to pay you for time in 
grade instead of the old method of time in service. Many men cannot advance 
because of frozen career fields and due to this they will not get any advances 
in pay ever. These men will almost all leave the service. It is considered that 
once a man is a staff sergeant for 4 years he is ignorant, lazy, and hasn’t tried to 
be promoted. I now have 4 years in grade and if this proposal goes through I 
may never get a pay raise again. 

Among some of the other little things that contribute to trained men leaving the 
service are expamples like this base of Etain being on a 6-day workweek when we 
do not have enough work to keep us busy even 5 days. Almost all other bases in 
Burope work a 5- or 514%4-day workweek. 

The reason given for the 6-day workweek was that the tactical squadrons were 
behind in their flying. What reason is this for the rest of the base to have to 
work 6 days? I have been on other bases where my section got behind and I had 
to Work as much as 7 days a week for a time and no one else had to put in extra 
time because of us. 

The morale on this base is the lowest I have ever seen on any base and the men 
in charge of the various sections state that their men put out less work under the 
6-day workweek than they did under the 5-day workweek because they are dis- 
gusted with conditions here. 

This is an isolated base and the only thing we can do at night is go to a movie 
or go to a club and get drunk. Under conditions like this a man must have at 
least a 2-day weekend to go anywhere to get his mind off his job and get a little 
recreation. When he works until 5 o’clock on Saturday night he cannot go 
anywhere for a weekend. 

Also this is one of the few bases that a noncommissioned officer is not authorized 
to draw separate rations. This is generally recognized as a privilege for non- 
commissioned officers and is no extra expense to the Government as the men 
receive the same amount of money for meals as it costs the messhalls to prepare 
it for them. The reason I have heard given is that one man who received separate 
rations here ate in the messhall without paying and therefore all NCO’s are 
untrustworthy. If that isn’t mass punishment, I don’t know what is. 

I could go on with minor gripes that are causing men to quit the service, but 
the three I mentioned are the major ones on this base. In my own case the first 
one is the most important to me. I could manage to put in my time here and hope 
for a better assignment in the future if I could only see some hope for advancement 
here, but sinee that is impossible here, and they will not let me leave, I will just 
sit here and do what they make me do until time for my discharge. I will then 
get a civilian job where I can rise or fall on my own merits. There if I don’t 
succeed it is my own fault, and if I get a job where there is no hope for advance 
ment T can resign and look for a job where I can advance. There is nothing that 
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will take the initiative and pride in his work out of a man like a position where 
he knows advancement is impossible. 

I just read in this morning’s paper that the military chiefs just told Congress 
that a pay raise must be on a merit plan. I thoroughly agree, only believe that 
this should not pertain only to specialists in so-called critical fields. It should 
pertain to all personnel in all fields. 


CLEARWATER, FLA., February 15, 1958. 
Congressman WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CRAMER: I write regarding a report that has come to my attention. 
In connection with a new pay bill for the armed services, the Department of 
Defense has, or intends to propose that officers and enlisted men now on the 
retired list be eliminated from any increase, but those retired after the enact- 
ment of a new bill to benefit from its provisions. 

In regard to this matter I would like to suggest the following for your con- 
sideration : 

Uniform laws covering retirement pay for the armed services have been on 
the books so long they are really more than law to the officers and men of the 
services. They have become a tradition. Over the years officers talked about 
that plan and looked forward to it. It was universally regarded as a balance for 
low pay as compared to careers in civil life, inadequate housing, banishment for 
long pericds to remote stations and on foreign service, loss of opportunity in 
time of war to cash in on high salaries and swollen profits; and moves so fre- 
quent as to deny to them and their families a normal community life. 

It may be asked, why did young men choose and remain with the Armed 
Forces? For two reasons: They loved the service, and they had an equitable 
retirement plan to look forward to and to count on. The second complemented 
and sustained the first. Up until now, retirement pay was assured everyone 
who met the conditions, equally, with no distinctions. 

Those presently retired carried the burdens of World War II, many World 
War I as well, and Korea, not to speak of earlier wars. Living here in Clear- 
water is Major Wilkinson, well past 90. He fought in the Indian wars, was 
present with the cavalry when Sititng Bull was killed, saw service in World 
War I and World War II, and the War with Spain. Who in the Department 
of Defense would dare to say old Major Wilkinson should be discriminated 
against? 

Does it not seem to you grossly unfair and shortsighted to discriminate against 
the older retired officers and enlisted men, and set up two classes of retired per- 
sonnel, those retired before the proposed new bill and those retired after? 

From back in the eighties until after World War I retirement on three- 
fourths base pay was the exclusive retirement plan of the armed services. 
This plan was instituted and administered solely for the regular services. Then 
after World War I many other categories were brought in under that plan. So 
many, in fact, that it has become tremendously expensive. But the officers of 
the regular services had nothing to do with that. In fact, if I remember right, 
and I think I do, the various service departinents consistently opposed, know- 
ing what would happen, trying to protect the retirement plan of the regular 
services. Nevertheless, Congress blanked many, many others in. Should reg- 
ular retired personnel now be discriminated against because of that? 

I feel sure the Department of Defense would like to include an increase for all 
retired personnel. I believe it is the Bureau of the Budget that has frightened 
those now advocating two classes of retired pay into that indefensible pro- 
posal. We older officers brought up and trained those presently holding high 
rank in the services. They were our youngsters and we are proud of them and 
of the job we did developing them. But they have carried no greater burdens 
defending the country than we. 

Several new pay plans I have read contain what is called incentive pay. In- 
centive pay is not to be a part of base pay, but a sort of extra allowance. By 
whatever name it is called it is pay, and given that fancy name for the trans- 
parent purpose of trying to dodge giving any increase to retired officers and 
enlisted men. 

We served our country pretty well, I think, and those of us who carried the 
ball through the darkest days of the wars of our generation deserve a little 
better than being shunted aside by a finagling pay bill as an intolerable bur- 
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den. Once feted as victors in the greatest wars in human history, it is now 
proposed we bear the title of second-class soldiers, sailors, marines, ete. 

May I suggest that any new law for the pay of the services should include the 
following: 

1. Appropriate increases for active officers of the lower grades. 

2. Provide for pay increases for officers receiving retired pay based on laws in 
effect prior to the enactment of the Career Compensation Act. 

3. That the new bill provide that all the pay of active duty officers, as dis- 
tinguished from allowances, be reflected in the pay of retired officers. 

4. That Congress adhere to its long established principle of permitting officers 
presently on the retired lists to participate in the benefits provided in the pend- 
ing law to the same extent that officers retired in the future may share in those 
benefits. 

In closing I would like to suggest that after you have given such consideration 
to the matters in this letter as your busy schedule permits, that you pass along 
a copy to some member of the committee which will have this matter under 
consideration. I know no one on the proper committee or I would write 
separately. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
EpWIn H. RANDLE. 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill, February 28, 1958. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE VINSON : Because the Congress is presently considering 
various legislative proposals designed to alter the military pay system generally, 
the American Dental Association believes that a brief résumé of the career officer 
retention experience of the dental corps of the Armed Forces since the enactment 
of the career incentive legislation (Public Law 497, 84th Cong.) might prove 
helpful to the committees of the Congress that are studying such proposals. 

The Army reports that applications for regular commissions in the dental 
corps increased from 26 in fiscal 1956 to 156 in fiscal 1957, and projects an 
increase in Regular Army Dental Corps strength of 256 officers by fiscal 1961. 
A significant number of applications for the extension of indefinite category 
status has been received from career Reserve officers also. 

The Navy reports that during the fiscal years 1952-55, inclusive, the Regular 
Dental Corps lost 158 officers by resignation and only 85 officers accepted 
appointments. Since the beginning of fiscal year 1956, however, only 14 officers 
have resigned while 233 have accepted appointment. The strength of the Regular 
Dental Corps at the beginning of fiscal 1952 was 806, which number was reduced 
to 710 at the end of fiscal 1955; since early 1956 Navy Dental Corps strength has 
progressively increased to 919 Regular dental officers. 

The Air Foree reports that in the 2 years preceding the enactment of the 
incentive legislation 33 resignations were accepted, whereas only 1 has been 
requested and accepted since its enactment. During the first year of the career 
incentive program the strength of the Regular Air Force Dental Corps increased 
from about 280 to 450. 

The information contained in this report certainly illustrates the salutary 
effects of the career incentive legislation on the dental corps of the armed serv- 
ices. There is every indication that this favorable experience will continue so 
long as this legislation remains in effect. The American Dental Association 
strongly recommends that Congress retain without change the existing career 
incentive pay plan for dental and medical officers of the military and Public 
Health Service in any military pay adjustment legislation enacted this year. 

In behalf of the association T wish to thank you and your committee for the 
excellent support you have given to the military dental health services. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. CLAUDE FARNEST, D. D. &S., 
Chairman, Council on Legislation. 
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FLeet RESERVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1958. 
Hon. Pau J. Kinpay, M. C., 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Drarn CONGRESSMAN Ki~pay: The enclosed statement represents our interpre- 
tation of the manner in which our proposed principle of combining accelerated 
promotion incentive, with longevity of service, could be applied to the officers’ 
pay structure set forth in section 201 (a) of H. R. 9979. 

This statement was prepared in response to an increasing number of in- 
quiries from individuals in the services, both officer and enlisted, subsequent 
to our presentation before your committee yesterday, February 27, 1958, and 
comments from several of your colleagues. 

The enclosed outline of a suggested new section 201 (a), for present section 
201 (a) of H. R. 9979, embodies the intent of the several recommendations on 
junior and senior officers pay, and related considerations, as submitted in our 
statement of February 27, 1958. 

The statement reflects the answers and additional recommendations I would 
have made had time permitted an expansion of my remarks while testifying 
before your committee. 

I beg the indulgence of you and the members of your committee in asking that 
you consider the enclosed information at the same time you consider our previous 
statement, and appendix thereto, of February 27, 1958. 

It is respectfully requested, if it is permissible, that the enclosed statement 
be included in the record of hearings as an extension of remarks to our formal 
presentation on February 27, 1958. 

Faithfully and respectfully, 
RUSSELL A. LANGDON, 
National Secretary and Permanent Chairman, National Legislative 
Committee. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT TO FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION'S PRESENTATION TO 
7 


CONGRESSMAN KILpAY’s COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON MILITARY PAy, FEBRUARY 27, 
1958. 


Subject : Fleet Reserve Association suggested substitute pay structure for officers 
in section 201 (a) of H. R. 9979, enclosed herewith. 

1. Fleet Reserve Association's proposed principle of incentive-longevity pay, 
without pay inversion, as submitted in their statement before Congressman 
Kilday’s committee (Subcommittee No. 2 of House Armed Services) on military 
pay, proposed that the incentive for accelerated promotion be provided by a time 
in grade structure while, at the same time, it would be backed by the time-tested 
longevity of service protection for those men who were in “slow” rates, or those 
former critical rates which suddenly become less critical and, therefore, need the 
protection of longevity—with the recommendation that any man who, due to 
slowness of advancement in less critical rates, could go directly to the pay pro- 
posed for that number of years of active Federal service—thus providing reward 
and recognition of service. This was spelled out in the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion’s proposed new section 203 (a) for the present section 203 (a) of H. R. 
9979, as contained on page 6 of the appendix to their statement submitted to the 
Kilday committee on February 27, 1958. 

2. Subsequent to the presentation many calls were received inquiring if any 
similar pay schedule for officers, based on the foregoing incentive-longevity prin- 
ciple, had been prepared in conformance with this principle and, also, incor- 
porating other related recommendations contained in the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion statement, dealing with increased pay for junior officers at their “career 
cornerstone” (as referred to in the statement), adequate pay for senior officers 
commensurate with their responsibility, with full consideration being given to 
the enlisted personnel referred to as the “source” personnel. 

3. In response to these numerous questions, the Fleet Reserve Association has 
prepared a suggested new section 201 (a) for H. R. 9979 which we feel will in- 
corporate the requirements for both accelerated promotion as incentive, com- 
bined with longevity of active Federal service for average and above officers to 
cover those times in the individual services when promotion is slow or highly 
competitive. Bearing in mind the statements of the Joint Chiefs that they did 
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not care how the other individual services controlled and administered their 
promotions within that service to meet that service’s needs, it is suggested that 
the accelerated promotion incentive, backed up by longevity of service safe- 
guards, can meet the majority of the services promotional needs as discussed at 
the open committee hearings attended by the Fleet Reserve Association repre- 
sentatives. 

4. Attached hereto for information is the suggested officer pay structure for 
section 201 (a) in lieu of present section 201 (a) in H. R. 9979. 

5. It is restated here, as previously stated in the Fleet Reserve Association 
presentation, that this subject of officer’s pay is above our field of primary in- 
terest. This statement is submitted primarily in the interests of the career en- 
listed men of all uniformed services, and the junior officers in these services, 
with the comment that these career men will like it and, in the final analysis, 
these career men are the source from which the services will ultimately obtain 
the senior officers. 

RussELL A. LANGDON, 
National Secretary and Permanent Chairman, 
National Legislative Committee. 





FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION SUGGESTED SUBSTITUTE PAy STRUCTURE FOR OFFICERS 
IN SEcTION 201 (a) or H. R. 9979 


TITLE II. BASIC PAY AND SPECIAL PAYS 
Basic Pay—Commissioned Officers 


Section 201 (a). For the purposes of computing the basic pay of commissioned 
officers of the uniformed services, pay grades are prescribed and monthly basic 
pay is established within each pay grade according to years of service in that 
grade, or total active Federal service, except as hereinafter provided for per- 
sonnel with previous active Federal service in an enlisted or warrant officer 
status, as follows: 


Pay grade | Pay ' rate | Accelerated promotion active service in grade Years of active 
or Federal service ? 

O-10_. $2, 000 ‘ aah 4 chaste ..| When appointed. 
O-9_. 1, 750 | Do. 

O-8 | 1, 500 | Do. 
O-7e | 1,350 | 4 or more years ..| Over 30 years. 
O-7b | 1,250 | 2 to 4 years Over 28 years. 
O-7a 1, 150 | 0 to 2 years | Over 26 years. 
O-6d 1,065 | 6 or more years. --. | Do. 
O-6e | 1,005 | 4 to 6 years_- | Over 24 years, 
O-6b 950 | 2 to 4 years_-_- | Over 22 years. 
O-6a 900 | 0 to 2 years | Over 20 years. 
O-5d | 840 | 6 or more years ..| Over 24 years. 
O-5e 795 | 4to6 years. _ | Over 22 years. 
O-5b 750 | 2 to 4 years_. | Over 20 years. 
O-5a 710 | 0 to 2 years Over 18 years. 
O-4d } 630 | 6 or more years Over 18 years. 
O-4e_. | 595 | 4 to 6 years__- .| Over 16 years. 
O-4b 560 | 2 to 4 years | Over 14 years. 
O-4a__. 530 | 0 to 2 years | Over 12 years. 
O-3d 500 | 6 or more years Do. 
O-3¢ 471 | 4to 6 years_- Over 10 years. 
O-3b | 445 | 2to 4 years... ..| Over 8 years. 
O-3a 420 | 0 to 2 years Over 6 years. 
O-2¢ 3400 | 4 or more years__.- | Do. 
O-2b 3 380 | 2 to 4 years | Over 4 years. 
O-2a 3360 | 0 to 2 years Over 2 years. 
O-le 3340 | 3 or more years_._-- | Over 4 years. 
O-1b $280 | 1 to3 years 
O-la 3 230 | Oto 1 years 


1 Recommend delete active duty increment proposed in present sec. 201 (c) of H. R. 9979 and leave as 
total basic pay in order that such officers will not be deprived of retirement benefits of such pay. 

2 Based on approximate Officer Personnel Act longevity of Service promotion rate. 

8 These 6 pay rates will protect and reward for prior enlisted service of those outstanding enlisted men 
who are selected for OCS training from enlisted ranks after 1 to 2 years’ enlisted service, with particular 
reference to Marine Corps and Army personnel. 
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VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATFS, 
Kansas City, Mo., February 28, 1958. 
Hon. PAu J. KIpay, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. KILpay: I appreciate this opportunity to present the written views 
as I interpret them of the Veterans of Foreign Wars for inclusion in the hearing 
record on the bill now under consideration by your Subcommittee No, 2, House 
Armed Services Committee, identified as H. R. 9979, which proposes to change 
the method of computing basic pay for members of the uniformed services, and 
for other purposes. 

The legislative objectives of the Veterans of Foreign Wars are governed 
largely by resolutions adopted at our national conventions. 

At our most recent convention held at Miami Beach, Fla., August 25-30, 1957, 
the delegates unanimously approved resolution No. 169, which reads as follows: 

Whereas, the Veterans of Foreign Wars has always supported a strong na- 
tional defense and the relief of individual members of the component services; 
and 

Whereas, in order for this Nation to maintain a posture of instant readiness to 
protect our country and the free world against international communism; and 

Whereas, our uniformed services are losing skilled specialists at such an 
alarming rate that a balanced pay structure for skilled enlisted personnel and 
such selected Reserve officers that the services require is considered imperative 
by unanimous consent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Secretaries of all services ; 
and 

Whereas such relief is now in sight before the United States Senate in the 
form of the bipartisan Senate bill 2014, sponsored by Senator Symington, Demo- 
erat, and Senator Goldwater, Republican, and it is believed a dollar saving 
solution has been offered ; and 

Whereas the critical nature of this problem is such that it demands immediate 
and favorable attention by the Congress in this era of sustained world tension; 
and 

Whereas this bill bears the favorable approval of our national leadership ; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the 58th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, That we endorse Senate bill 2014 and so petition our con- 
gresisonal Representative to give vigorous and sustained support to this bill 
until it has successfully passed both Houses of the Congress. 

In addition, our national legislative committee, which has interim authority 
between conventions to recommend and adopt positions for our national organi- 
zation, has adopted the following implementing resolution pertaining to the 
legislation now under consideration by your subcommittee. 


ENDORSING THE REPORT OF THE CORDINER COMMITTEI 


Whereas the national security is being impaired by the loss from the armed 
services of trained and experienced personnel ; and 

Whereas the antiquated and inadequate compensation structure is a major 
reason for the premature separation of trained and experienced personnel from 
armed services ; and 

Whereas the difficulty in retaining such personnel results in an unwarranted 
and heavy burden on the United States taxpayer ; and 

Whereas the Cordiner committee’s proposals establish a sound basis for im 
provement in manpower, management, and compensation for the personnel of the 
uniformed services ; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the National Legislative Committee of the Veterans Of Foreign 
Wars of the United States meeting in Miami Beach, Fla., August 29, 1957, That 
the findings of the Cordiner Committee and the legislative proposals developed 
therefrom, including Senate bill S. 1014 and House bill H. R. 7574, be endorsed ; 
and be it further 

Resolwed, That congressional Representatives be petitioned to give vigorous 
and sustained support to this legislation until it has successfully passed both 
House of the Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the membership of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States be informed of the significance and urgency of legislative action to im- 
plement such findings and proposals. 
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Considering these two resolutions, it is readily observed that the VFW is 
deeply concerned over the present personnel situation with which the Armed 
Forces are presently faced. Never before has the United States maintained such 
a large peacetime Military Establishment for such an extended period of time. 
Unfortunately, there is nothing on the horizon to indicate world conditions will 
permit any diminishing of our present strength. 

With this in mind, the VFW heartily endorses the principles underlying H. R. 
9979. Without addressing myself to the technical aspects of the bill, I would 
like to make one suggestion for your consideration. It is noted no provisions 
are made in this bill for any increase in the payments of retired personnel. Suf- 
fice it to say, the increase in the cost of living has been brought to bear upon the 
retired personnel even more acutely than those on active duty. Justice and 
equity move us to request consideration be accorded the retired as well as the 
active personnel with respect to increase in payments. 

While the VFW endorses H. R. 9979, it should strongly be emphasized that 
the VFW does not consider itself as a personnel and management authority but 
is concerned with the broad and fundamental principles of maintaining a posi- 
tion of instant readiness to protect our Nation with the least possible burden to 
the taxpayer. All concerned have indicated that the loss of trained and skilled 
personnel is the No. 1 problem confronting the Armed Forces today. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, therefore, strongly urges the approval of H. R. 
9979 with consideration for the retired. 

In conclusion, may I again express my appreciation for this invitation to 
present the official position of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Respectfully, 
Omar B. Ketrouum, Director. 


RAISING DISABILITY RETIRED PAY 


There is entirely too litthe emphasis paid to the proposition of need or hard- 
ship on the part of the disability retired of the services in the groups where the 
casualties are the greatest, the sergeants and lieutenants, particularly those en- 
titled to maximum, three-fourths basic pay, for 80 to 100 percent disability. In 
fact, most of it is engineered off the books of the services onto the Veterans’ 
Administration on compensation basis, where higher rates are paid on the basis 
of any veteran of 90 or more days service, and carries with it dependents’ allow- 
ances nota part of disability retirement for anyone. 

Most of the thought and publicity seems to be about longevity retirement 
where the vast majority is gainfully employed at wages that keep up with prices, 
and where one or more additional retirements or pension privileges are built up. 
This majority is not in a hardship status at all, but there are cases of partial or 
even total disability after longevity retirement where hardship exists due to in- 
creased disability and the infirmities of old age. It is a mockery for the majority 
to trade upon these unfortunate people. Likewise it is a mockery for them to 
expect an equal raise with the severely disabled, now underpaid on current 
disability retired rates of the services and in hardship status, especially in the 
sergeant and lieutenant brackets. The provisions made for them (the sergeants 
and lieutenants) is strickly fiction in practice: they become automatically dis- 
carded from consideration they deserve from the services’ pay tables. 

Last session of Congress found, at long last, it was the pitifully small group 
of 100 percent service-connected disabled on compensation that were suffering 
from economic pressures and inequitable treatment, being largely unemployable, 
whilst the lesser disabled were gainfully employed at up-to-date wages. Con- 
gress gave the 100 percent case a 24 percent raise and the lesser disabled only 
10 percent raise. <A similar policy should now prevail as to disability retirement. 

No man is master of “when” in the pay brackets, or “how” disability hits. The 
degree of handicap he has in overcoming present economic conditions should 
really be the important measuring stick, so as not to crucify a man with damages 
figured on a scale that disproportionately places longevity way above degree of 
disability as the 1955 pay law does. Indeed, we are now paying relatively fab- 
ulous disability rates per 1 percent of disability to those of former wars who 
get three-fourths pay of old laws for 380 percent or more or no exact stipulation 
of disability, in relation to the present crop of disabled. 

Take a first lieutenant of WW-II caught in short service (under 3 years) who 
has a bare 30 percent disability and get $165.36 which figures out $5.52 per 1 
percent of disability. Another first lieutenant of the same length of service 60 
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percent disabled gets the same $165.36 and that figures out $2.76 per 1 percent 
of disability. Then take the first lieutenant of the current crop of disabled who 
is caught in short service with 100 percent disability from a plane accident; he 
gets three-fourths basic pay plus 6 percent which is $206.19 or $2.06 per 1 percent 
of disability. All other factors equal, the higher the disability the less the rate 
of payment—the opposite of what our Government practices through the VA. 

A WW-I (19 months hostilities) first lieutenant in short service who has 100 
percent disability and therefore elected to come under the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 gets $206.19 also, or $2.06 per 1 percent of disability, even though he 
was strictly a 100 percent volunteer before any draft law or obligation was in- 
vented to discount his basic pay rate by underpayment. 

At the present time, 30-year sergeants and short service lieutenants (O-1 and 
O-2) entitled to wartime VA compensation with dependant wife, get far more on 
that basis from VA than the Career Incentive Act allows them under section 5 
of the Career Incentive Act of 1955 on maximum disability retirement rates. 

The 90-day-or-more-service private, first class, for 100 percent disability now 
gets $225 plus $23 for a dependent wife, or $248 total compensation from VA. 

An over-3-year-service captain with 100 percent disability on retirement 
(married or not) gets only $263.25 retired disability pay—-WW-I, WW-II, 
Korea, or the current crop, under section 5 of the 1955 Pay Act. 

As previously stated, a 100-percent-disabled first lieutenant of under-2-year 
service gets $206.19; and for second lieutenant it is $176.72. (For over 2 years’ 
service but under 3 years, the rate is $11.78 more for both ranks.) 

A technical sergeant of 30-year-service bracket of pay, for 100 percent dis- 
ability gets $204.75; and a master sergeant in the 30-year bracket, for 100 
percent disability gets $251.55. 

Remember now, the $78-per-month active-duty 90-day E-1 gets from VA $225 
plus $23 for dependent wife (more also for children) from VA for 100 percent 
disability, plus statutory awards for loss or loss of use of legs, arms, etc., not 
available to those on disability retirement. 

The Bradley Commission, a few years back, when prices were lower, after 
through study, recommended $279 for 100-percent compensation for any vet- 
eran of 90 or more days’ service who was unemployable, which, with the then 
$21 for dependent wife, made $300 per month, that being considered average 
American household head take-home pay, as legitimate damages due him. The 
Budget Bureau last summer recommended $250 instead of $225 passed by Con- 
gress, for the housebound, 100-percent-disabled veteran. It is hard to reconcile 
the same Congress voting so widely differently on its citizenry disabled in wars 
(and peacetime), whereby these half dead are treated so unequally, when the 
equal treatment of the fully dead at Arlington is more in order. 

It is the known, hardship bracksts that need attention, but let it be without 
the rest trading upon these unfortunate people’s misfortune to get largess for 
already fully employed personnel on retired lists. Those past 65, if unemploy- 
able, 50 percent or more disabled, sure need help. Sergeants and lieutenants 
who have dependents are in dire need if on the 1955 Pay Act stipulations for 
80 to 100 percent disability. Forcing these men to demote themselves to get 
more from the VA on compensation is a dishonorable policy that does not en- 
courage anyone to stay in or get in the services. It makes a damned fool out of 
the man who tried harder to help out or to amount to something. 

The number involved in the 80-to-100-percent-disability hardship status which 
grants three-fourths’ base pay is relatively small. Only 20 percent of the eligible 
30-to-100-percent disabled rate this maximum, three-fourths’ base pay basis, per 
official figures. This group should rate a higher percentage of raise now to 
catch up with past inequities, as was the case in compensation last session. 
The way the 1955 act reads now, the higher the rate of disability, over 70 per- 
cent, the lower the rate of payment. The 70-percent man gets full value; the 
80-percent man gets gypped 5 percent on a 75 percent pay proposition, and the 
90 and 100 percent fare similarly, but more. 

Lower echelon personnel in sergeant and lieutenant categories should get 
dependency allowances at least equal to what VA grants any veteran if on 
100 percent disability, to overcome that inequity, where comparative hardship 
exists in fact. Don’t forget that allowances for active duty were raised 14 per- 
cent in 1952 widening the gap between total pay and retired pay. There is a 
twist in thinking no one has caught up with yet on the so-called traditional 
practice of figuring retired pay from active-duty pay. 

A whole lot of the disability retired pay inequity stems from the philosophy 
of “no raise” in the 1955 Pay Act, applied because of obligated term of service to 
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base pay rates by tradition and law. A 6 percent appeasement was given the 
short-service disabled retired over the 1952 pay rates which were not raised in 
obligation brackets. It was also granted to those who came under old laws, only 
partially disabled and quite employable compared to the 80 to 100 percent dis- 
abled largely unemployable. These men are in two entirely different degrees of 
need. 

Under present laws should ranks O-3 to O-8 become 80 to 100 percent disabled 
in a short war or early in a long war, they receive approximately the same re- 
tired disability pay whether under or over 3 years of service. A wide spread 
of $45.36 (first lieutenant) and $45.58 (second lieutenant) now exists between 
80 and 100 percent disabled of under and over 3 years’ service, fic- 
titiously attributed to earned longevity. If higher ranks share alike, so should 
lower ranks. This was brought up at the 1955 hearings but got viciously garbled 
into the discard under the longevity fetish. 

There are probably under a thousand World War I retired disabled officers 
affected by the short-service, no-raise stipulations of the 1955 act, most unjustly. 
By the terms of their original commissions and the laws of the land at the time 
they entered service, they were in no way ever obligated as there was not citizen- 
ship compulsion to serve in any capacity, enlisted man or officer, at the time of 
the first ROTC opening in May 1917 right after war was declared. Their entry 
into service was strictly voluntary as citizen patriots and to treat them now as 
unwilling draftees for pay purposes is most unfair. There was no stigma of 
draft or obligation attached to it, yet these men are being penalized by having 
a base pay rate kept down artificially because of an obligation that never existed 
for them. In the writer’s case, he was refused enlistment in April 1917 because 
he had a college education and had become a first sergeant in the 2 years’ com- 
pulsory military science of a land-grant college on the grounds that officers were 
more necessary than a college man wasting his time indifferently on private 
soldier basis in a frozen-for-promotion fully organized unit. It was more 
patriotic for him to become an officer and he did not shirk his responsibility. 
The writer does not like, disparagingly, being classed and treated on a draftee 
basis now. 

The officer who does owe an obligation is the one who graduates from an 
Academy, both from a service standpoint and a money standpoint for the 4 years 
free education and clothes and keep. There is some excuse for underpayment 
there via no raise. The nonacademy officer from land-grant colleges with ROTC, 
however, pays for his own education and he is in the vast majority, so he pays 
by underpayment for education he never got. And if disabled in the no-raise 
brackets of pay, he pays for life through underpayment base pay to figure his 
retired pay from. 

The no-raise philosophy of 1955 gave no raise to half the active duty enlisted 
population, or 1,213,237, of whom 553,411 were noncoms. Nearly half the officer 
population on active duty is lieutenants and about 45 percent of them got no 
raise in 1955. So this is no small matter, that of imposing an indenture of com- 
pulsion and underpayment on so many, many young, hopeful Americans idealis- 
tically educated to the contrary on freedom and tyranny of the past. Little 
wonder it all looks hypocritical to them so they get out as soon as possible. 

Hssentially, retired disability pay should be on an increased cost-of-living basis 
and divorced from the many other factors that go to make up modern military 
pay concepts. Most men would be satisfied if an escalator clause similar to what 
labor uses based on price indexes were applied to the pay rate they received at 
separation from service. These incentive and proficiency extras are no more 
the right of the retired than hazard pay as they never earned them in any way. 

Across-the-board percentage raises are an easy out, but they just carry on all 
the old inequities and favor the higher brackets, for, after all, there is a limit 
to the amount of food one man can eat that is involved in higher prices calling 
for a raise. 

Howarp L. McLeop, 
First Lieutenant, United States Army, FORL. 


(Whereupon, at 11:42 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a, m., Monday, March 10, 1958.) 





